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Art. I. — 1. A Comparative View of the Various Institutions far 
the Assurance of Lives. By Charles Bab/age^ Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S., &c. &c. London. 1826. 

2. Deed of Settlement and Bye-laws of the Society for Equitable 
Assurances, together with the Addresses of Air. Alorgaii, Ac- 
tuary, from the year 1765 to 1825. 

A MONO the various Institutions in which Great Britain may 
justly pride herself, as being instriiinental to public as well as 
private benefit, there are none of more importance, or of more 
general utility, than those Associations that have been formed 
with the view of securing a competency to the widows and 
children of such persons, chiefly in the middle ranks of society, 
as have onlj* a life-interest in their incomes ; and who, from the 
smallnesif of those incomes, and the uncertain duration of human 
life, are, in very many cases, utterly unable to lay by any pro- • 
vision for their surviving families. In this description are com- 
^;“*^}.»ended a great part of the clerical profession, civil officers and • 
clerks hulking situations under goveninieiit, aiiiiuilants in general, 
and that very .ninierous class pf naval and military officers, of whom 
a large proportion can barely subsist on their pay, and who 
must continually and painfully be reminded, that the pension to 
which their widows are entitled, liberal as it must be considered 
on the part of the public that bestows it, is far from* being ade- 
quate to the decent maintenance of a family. To these may be 
added, the greater number of professional men, as lawyers, phy- 
sicians, surgeons, &c., who may happen to marry and have families, 
while only in moderate 'y-aclice ; as also, merchants, bankers, shop- 
keepers, and various tradesmen under the same circumstances, who 
may not have the means of leaving a provision for tiicir families or 
near connexions, in the event of premature death. To all these • 
the various Institutions fo^; the Assurance of Lives hold out relief, 
available for the most part by all such as are able and willing to 
report to them ; and the truth is, that even the very highest ranks 
of Society have now frequent recourse to them, in order to make 
a provision for the younger children where the family estate is 
entailed. 

^ch lastitutiotls are almost exclusively confined to Gr^t Bri- 
indeed they could only exist in a countiy where public credit 
/ VOL, XXXV. NO. Lxix. * B has 
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bas beeii long established on the ba^sis of good fai^th, and property 
of allkkids secured by just and equal laws. They are even Af mo- 
dern invention in England ; and yet, young as they are (the oldest', 
except two of a somewhat ditferent nature, being established little 
more thansixty yeafrs), their importance and extent may in part be 
nppftjciatcdby the single fact of that oldest (the Equitable) paving 
at this moment an accumulated capital of not less than Eleven 
Millions ! So'sjiltlc indeed were the benefits to be derived from 
Societies of this nature at first understood, that a period of thirty 
years was suffered to elapse before another, the Westminster y was 
established. They now, however, amount to between thirty and forty.. 

That among such a number, and in such an age, when specu- 
lation is the prevailing mania, some of them should be conducted 
on unsoitnd or unsafe, and others on dishonest, principles, is not 
much to be wondered at. Mr. Babbage says, 

* In the Doctrine Life Annuities and Assurances,’* Mr. Baily 
has anticipated me in giving a sketch of the offices then existing : so 
many new ones have arisen since tlie period at which he wrote, that 
they require a volume rather than a chapter for their analysis. In ex- 
posing the disgraceful practices which prevail at komc of them, I am 
merely repeating sentiniciils wliich he has more forcibly expressed ; and, 

• although his remarks have not yet had the effect of removing the evil, I 
ieel confident that little more is requisite, than by rendering those prac^ 
tices generally knoiony to make them universally condemned, — Pref, ix. - 

It is, indeed, of high importance, where so many thousa<?*d families 
are so deeply concerned, that the public should b<v<^atislied as to 
the honour and integrity of those, under whose management these 
Institutions are placed ; for of all frauds that can be committed, 
none are mo'e scandalous aiid more detestably wicked than those 
practised against the interests of charity and humanity — ^morc 
especially still, where the objects are the widow and the orphan. 

Mr. Babbage, we need scarcely say, ranks among the first matlie- 
maticians of our age ; and he is not merely an abstract calculator, 
spending his time in solving problems of y anscendental geometry, 
constructing algebraic fonnuhe, or raising infinite series to the 
power, but a mau of general science, of varied talent ; — and one who 
< to his other acquirements adds that of being a good practical me- 
chanist. We need no further proof pf this last point, than the 
machine which he has actually constructed for tlie computation of 
logarithmic and other tables, and which alone would entitle hijga to 
Tank with stfcb men as Herschel and Brunei.^ We had some flight, 

therefore, 

, 

♦ In a letter to Sir Humphrey Davy, Mr. Bahlcge says of this extraordinary enme, 
which we have seen at work, that it will “ calculate tables governed by laws whi^ nave 
weit been hhherto showw to be eitphctlly determinable, or solve equations for wbidi 

«al, methods of solution have not yet been contrived.** The invention includes also anotheK 

angular 
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there&re^ to ex|>ect that his Comparative View’ would throw 
(:onsiuerabla liglit on an obscure and complicated subject, and were 
prepared indeed for close mathematical reasoning, deep research, 
and new algebraic formulae for facilitating the various calculations 
required to obtain con'ect results in all things relating to AasHi^nces 
on LJ^es. Notliing of the kind, however, appears in the book now 
before us ; but in lieu of all this, a plain statement of facts, most 
of which, as the author obseiTCS, had been alre^y, in some shape 
or other, before the public. In short, Mr. Babbage avows him- 
self to have been induced to bring forwaVd the subject in a popular 
form, from having had oCt*>iisibn to observe how very imperfectly the 
merits of the numerous "^and complicated itistitulious for the assu- 
rance of lives were understood, even by persons otherwise well- 
infonned. The design is, without question, entitled to praise ; 
and not less so, on the whole, the manner in which Mr. B. has 
executed his task, though it is neither free* from the occurrence of 
mistakes, nor from the charge of omissions. The style is plain, 
and his statements sufficiently clear and intelligible to the common- 
est reader. The bo^k is, in fact, well calculated to convey important « 
information on a subject in which vast numbers are interested. It 
requires only to be generally known to become generally useful, — if, 
it were but that it must give rise to further inquiries ; and, in aid 
of this view, we shall embrace the opportunity to draw up a brief^ 
and popular sketch of the system and practice of assuring lives at . 
the various- offices for conducting that business. 

Few of our readers, in all ^Probability, can need to be told,, that an 
Assurance on Life is the assurance that a certain sum of money will 
be paid on the event of the death of a certain person named, either 
within a specified number of years, or (as is more generally the case,) 
immediately after his decease, in consideration of paying at once, or 
annually, a certain sum ; the party contracting to make such pay- 
ment being called the assurer j llie payment the premiunij and the 
instrument binding thc^ . contract the policy of assurance. It will be 
evident, that the amount of the annual payment, or premium, 
must be proportionate to the age of the assurer, and the sum to be 
assured to his executors. , 

The uncertainty of the duration of human life, proverbial as 
regards an individual, is* not applicable to an aggregated mulU- 
jtude of individuals. If, for example, we take the population of 
city, or of a whole kingdom, the uniforini^ iu the number 


KOgiilarand most ingenious contrivance. These maciiincs not only make the calculations 
for- which they are setj^^but are so j^ramed, that “ they themselves shall take, from several 
box^ containing type, the number which they calculate, and place them side by side ; 
.tbniiniecKmung at the same time a substitute for the compositor and the computer; by 
» vhich^ mem sU ems in copying,, as well as. psiaUng, is removed/’ 

B 2 ot 
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Babbage on Life Assurance Societies, 

of deaths among the inhabitants is ^uch, that the excess or di^ninu- 
tion in any one year, above or below the average iiiinibf^r, seldom 
exceeds a small fractional part of the wliole ; say, lioni one-thirtccntli 
to one-tiftecntli p^rt : — this deviation from the average will be 
less ,> !t r piTr| iOf tion as the aggregate multitude is greater; and if 
from this multitude be excluded the aged, the infants, and^those 
portions of the {jopulation which are most exposed to the casual 
effects of disease aiVl want, the variations from the mean uuiiiber ot 
deaths will be still less. 

Thanks to long experience and attentive observation, it is now 
no longer a difficult problem to lind the probability of the duration 
of human existence, at any given period of age; and hence to 
calculate what sum of money, paid annually, by a person of such 
an age, during life, will be equivalent to a certain sum to be 
assured to his executors after deadi. Various tables have been 
constructed to shew thi.4, by inspection ; but that which is formed 
from observations on the duration of human life among the inha- 
bitants of Northampton, has for many years been the basis of the 
premiums taken by most of the i\ssiirance Companies; some few 
of them have employed, with certain modilications, the obftervations 
on the mortality among the inhabitants of Carlisle ; while others 
lia\e constructed for themselves tables, of which it is difficult to 
say from what source they are t-akcii. ‘ Many offices,^ says Mr* 
Babbage, * seem to have arbitrarily altered those of the Equitable 
(the N orlhaniptoii) according to tlicii; own fancy. several of 

these it would be difficult to find any table of mortality which 
should represent their piemiuins ; but the University Assurance 
Society staiid„unrivalled in their, ingenuity, and have succeeded in 
manufacturing tables which it is impossible to derive from any 
rates of mortality, real or inlagina^y^' This is not the only slur 
which Mr. Babbage has taken occasion to tVuwv on this learned 
Assurance Company, wliich must necessarily boast, among its 
members, so many senior wranglers and on;jmists: but daily ex- 
perience shews that, in conducting worldly affairs, mere abstract 
mathematicians, are not among the wisest of mankind. The the- 
orem of De Moivre, which iiuikes the probability of human ex- 
istence, at any given age, equal to half the complement of that age 
to 8f), answers within a fraction to the Northampton table, except- 
ing at the higher ages ; and this simple rule is easy of application 
and well wwthy of recollection. 

Seeing, therefore, that the average mortality among a whole 
population will necessarily be much greater than that among a 
selection from it, composed of the irfiddle and higher ranks of 
society, from which infancy, old age, poverty, and disease,^a£!3t 
excluded (and such is the selection at all the Assurance Offices),* 

' it 
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it follows, that tlje actual rate of mortality among assurers is 
much below that which appc*ars by tables constructed for the 
wholt$ population ; and consequently, that the annual premiums 
Required iff be paid by the offices are very much higher than 
they ought to be : in most of them tlie excess is about 30 per 
cent.y or one-third nearly. Ft is from this overcharge, — from the 
calcinations of the tables being made at three per oeiit., whilg the 
money received by the offices is lent out at four or five per cent., — 
from the interest derived from an accumulating ^apital, — forfeiture 
of policies,- -and some other petty sources,— /^h at the profits of 
some of the Assurance Companies have become so enormous as 
they are. How these profits are disposed of we shall presently see. 

* The Northampton tables,^ says Mr. Babbage, * are, of any 
which possess the slightest reputation, those least calculated to 
represent the probable rate of mortality among a body of insurers ; 
they are tables which an experience of thirty years has proved 
to be (for this purpose) erroneous throughout a large part, in 
the proportion of two to onc-^ Yet fouVteen of the Assurance 
Offices use these tables, so highly favourable to their gains, and so 
much the reverse to the assurers. Mr. Babbage, in lieu of them, 
would recoinineiur the substitution of a table, actually constructed 
from tlai deaths occurring among a large body of persons of a 
selected class, such as is above mentioned. He observes that 
the records of the Equitable Sovietif, which has been established 
above sixty years, and the Amicable^ which lias existed above 
century, might of themselves furnish autliehtic materials for such a . 
talile. We doubt, indeed, jvhether, if an honest table of this kind 
were constructed, any of the Societies would make use of it, 
though a body of men, as those of the legal, clerical, or medical 
professions, officers of the army or navy, &c., mytually assuring 
each othf*r, might employ such a table to much Advantage to them- 
selves, by reason of the great diminution of the premiums that 
would in that case be required. By the following illustration, the 
immense difference may be seen between making an assurance by 
such a table and by .’lose at present in use: 

‘ The system of a mutual assurance society, in one of its simplest 
forms, may he illustrated hy supposing it to consist of one thousand 
persons, each aged twenty, and in good health, and with such certifir 
cates of a good constitution as the Equitable Society would admit. 
Each individual should pay 1/. 9s. 6d. to receive 100/. on his death. 
The premiums at the end of the first year, increased by the interest on 
them, would amount to 146S/ ; and the pj^junents to he made on ac- 
count of six deaths being deducted, would leave S6‘S/. At tlie com- 
mencement of the second year the 994 payments of 1/. 9 6(1. each, 
added to the 8C8/., ’g^ould produce ^334/., which at the end of the year 

would 
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would amount to 24047. ; from this the claims chje from the average 
number of deatlis being substracted would leave 1804^, The 988 pay- 
ments of the next year added to this slim, woidd at the end of thfr thinl 
year, after deducting six claims, produce 2759/. The capifhl of the so-^ 
ciety at the end of the first, second, and third years, would be as follows 
‘ At the end of the 1st year S6.S/. after paying fiOO/. claims. 

2d year 1801/. do. 600/. do. 

* 3d year 2759/. do. 600/. do.^ 

&c. &c. 

‘ For many ycarV this capital would continue to increase, until the 
sum arising from tht^dimiriished numher of conti’ibutors would exactly 
pay the number of the annual claimants. After this, the annual in- 
come arising from the premiums being insufficient to pay the annual 
claims, a portion of the accumulated capital mu‘<t cacli year be taken 
to make up the sum required for that purpose, until after about eighty 
years ; when the remains of this fund, together with the premium paid 
at the beginning of the last year, will he just suffiiuent to pay tlie last 
claim.’ — pp. xxii-xxiv. 

‘ If we now suppose that the sum annually paid by each of the 
thousand assurers had been one-third larger, or 1/. IVs. Arl, each, 
which is less than many Assurance (k)ni])anies at present charge, (the 
Equitable is 2/. 3^'. 7d.) then, besides the sums alivady mentioned, the 
society would jjossess 

‘ At the end of the Ist year . . . 480/. 

* 2d year . . , 1007/. 

3d year . . . 153&/. 

, ^ &c. he, 

‘ The annual payments, before the additional third was taken, wci’e 
sufficient to form a fund whicli would qxactly pay all the policies as 
they became claims, and itself be exhausted on the payment of the last. 
If, therefore, the deatlis took place in the manner sujiposecl, no further 
sum of money would lie reipiired to mei't all the demands, and these 
additional sums wotild lie really profit ; and, ludike the former, they 
will continue to increase until the last claim is paid. 

‘ At the termination of tliis society of mutual assurers tlion* will, 
therefore, remain a large unappropriated capital.* — pp. xxvii-xxviii. 

With such premiums, therefore, as arc now^enumded, a large ex- 
cess of capital beyond the amount of the claims must, necessarily, 
in a very few 3 'ears, accrue ; and the practice of most of the Com- 
panies is to distiibute a certain portion, or the whole, of the sur- 
plus beyond wdiat may be neccssaiy to saljsfy the claims, at certain 
periodical intervals, among the assnix'rs. The portion thus distri- 
buted is usually called a bonusy a term which is well understood, 
from the CbaiiceUor of the l^xcheqiier to the broker of ’Cbange- 
aBcy, to mean a good thing, — so very good, w^e suppose, that it 
bas been thought entitled to the honour of appearing in ^ the most 
'VForthy gender.' This bom^ is, however, Strictly speaking, a reti^i 
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of tjjie surplus prexiiums with ipterest derived from tliem, and ihere^ 
fore belongs of tight to the assurers. If the assurer was always 
^certain of jetting his just proportion of this good thing ^ eitlier to be 
added to the amount of his policy, or applied to the reduction of his 
annual premium, it would be a matter of little moment at what 
office he assured his life ; but as this is very far from being the 
cas<^ we uught almost say in any of them, it is of some iiripo^taiice 
that he should be in possession of circiiinslances, on which he may 
found his judgment in the selection of an ofll'/e, wherein to make 
his assurance on the most favourable terms. / 

The following are the Companies for the assurance for lives, and 
insurance against tires, losses by shipwreck, &c. enumerated by 
Mr. Babbage : but the list is not complete. 


Name of Office. 


I Capital paid up. I Table of Mortalitr. I of 


rropoTtion j 
Profit ('(▼cn tol 




Albion .... 
AJliani’O . . . , 


Atlas . . , . 
Asylum . . 
JJnt. Coin . 


Prop. 1.00<i,000 

K&L Cron 1,000,000 100,000 

F & h Mi\cd 000.000 500.000 


Smne as Clnanlian 
Nortliamplon 


Kapflo 

Kconoiruc .... 

... 

Kiirupc.iu . . . 
Kx« hangp lU. 

<jii>be 

Gnardiun ... . 

Hope 

Impel lal 

-Law Life 

liOn. A'.siir.nn’r 
IaiuiIoti Life 
Asmii latmu > 
Medieo-Cjein’iil 

Norwich fmoii 
ralladlairi . . . 

Pehfiin 

Provitlent .... 

Hoelv ........ 


Snn 

Univi r.sity . . . . 

Union 

United Kmpire 

West of Kng;. 
Westminster . 


F A L Mixed 
’ L ..'I. 
Jj Pjup 

L Mixed 

F.'feL Prop 
L Mised 
L Mixed 
Ij Mixed 
F I'ifTi Pi op. 
K &: L| Pi-fip. 
K ^^Ll Mixed 
Fi'tlJ Mixed 
L Mixed 


1 , 200,000 

240.000 

1,000,000 

1.. '500,000 I 

1 . 000 . 000 

200.000 
None 

1 , 000.000 
7 15,000 
1.000,000 
J, 000 ,(i 00 
1 , 000.000 • 
7i)0,000l 

l,000,o0ul i 
1 1 


F&J. Prop 

L Mixed NiHie 
L Mixed Unlinovrn 

F tk I. .Mixed None 
K & 1. Mise.l 2,000,000 

L Prop 

L Mixed l.'.'>0,0U0 

L .Mixed .000,000 J 

F&l, Prop ' 

L Mixed 000,000 
F&'L Mixed 300,000 
L Prop 

FfeL Prop 600,000 


120.000 
60,000 
100,000 
lot), 000 
lOperieiit. 
ItlO.OOO 
50,000 
"None 

lomooo 

l.OOO o66 
200,000 
J0O,0O0 
7 :>. 0 J(» 

1 00.000 
lOp c.pald 


f About 3s. loss \ 
t than North, j" 
Nuithamptuii 


Kortb.iiiiptoa 

Northampton 

N^oi'Aaini ton 
Northampum 

Norlbaiuptim 

Norlhiiinpton 

{ Noitbarupti'n 


2,''>,U00 

200,0 lO ) 

2jpil onJit) J 


Northainploi> 


Northanipnm 
Nor t haul pJiin 
North. iiuploii 

Northampton 


Seven- F.i|ifh tbs 

Unknou n 
Unknown 
None 


None 

Three-fourths 


KveryYent 

7 Years 
5 Years • 


Uuknown 
'1 wo-thirds 

Four-fifths 
None 
' One- fifth 


Four-tifth.s 

None 


Noithampton 

{ 10 p. e. under \ 
Nv>i tbaiiipton j 
Northaiiiptou 


10 Ye.ars 
7 Years 


7 Years 
Unknowa 


1 Five or 
1 7 years 
7 Vi‘.'us 
7 Years 


None 

Fonr-fiftliJ> 


These Companies may be considered as constituted on three dif- 
ferent plans. The first is, where all the a.ssmers for the whole 
term of life are mutually responsible. They participate in the 
profits, and are subject# to calls to replace any loss or deficiency 
the funds. This responsibility, however, is merely nominal, as 

a large 
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a large sui*plus fund must necessar% accumulate^from the circum- 
stances already noticed so highly favourable to tlie offices. A 
capital to commence with is wholly * unnecessary, as the receipts 
continue to be annually paid in, and are placed at interest in the ' 
public securities, long before any large demands can take place, 
and there is no danger of losses occurring from bad debts. Of 
societies foundcvl on this principle of mutual assurance, tlicro are 
established in London 

The Amicable \ The London Life Assurance and 

Equitable y Norwich Life 

and in these the assurers arc entitled to share in the profits ; but 
they do not share in the whole of them, one-third being generally 
reserved. 

The second principle on which Institutions of this kind arc 
founded, is that of a number of persons forming a company, and 
raising a capital among themselves, as a guarantoci for the payment 
of all contracts or policieg which they may clfect. Security to the 
assured, and freedom from responsibility, arc tlie supposed advan- 
tages held out by this plan ; in consideration of which the rates 


charged are generally as high as the preceding, though the exact 
'sums only, named in the policies, aie paid on the deaths of the 
parties, without additions or deductions. The offices whicn have 
adopted this plan are 

The Albion The Pelican 

British Commercial Royal Exchange 

Eagle Sun 

Globe West of England 

London Assurance W^’estminster. 


Whatever advantages may be supposed to iiltach to these offices? 
the assurer most undoubtedly pa^s very high for a security? 
that is merely* iioniiiuU, or at least iiimecessary; but we suppose 
the greater number of the assun^rs are proprietors, and as such 
share in the profits of the concern. 

The thiril principle consists of a combination of these two. 
The proprietors subscribe a capital, relieve A\\c assured Irom all 
loss and responsibility, take one poition of the piofits to pay the 
interest of the capital, and give the assured, at eertain intervals, 
the remainder. ^J lie Rack, the Alliance, the Guardian, the Palla-- 
dium, and some others, are founded on this principle, which is, 
perhaps, as good as any other, though it curtails the amount of 
• the additions which would otherwise be made to those assurers 
who are not proprietors, or holders of shares. 

Prom a table given by Mr. Morgan, the actuaiy of the Eijuitable, 

I fonned from above one hundred and fifty ^thousand instances, Mr* 
Babbage concludes that forfy-seven is about the average age at whioji^ 

persons 
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pers\pns assure ; that is to say^as many persons assure later in life 
thaii|this age, as under it; tjiat about one-third commence be- 
^tween forty; and iifty — nine-tenths between thirty and seventy ; that 
" about one-fifteenth of the whole are under twenty when they com- 
mence ; that on a life aged forty-six, the profits per cent, on the 
premiums demanded by the several following otficcs^ are as follows: 

Affiance .... 30/. 2s. London Assurance . 261.'^$, 

Amicable .... 25/. 5^. Medico- Cleri^l . . 29/. 7s. 

British Commercial . 16/. 6^. Norwich Union . . 19/. 2s. 

Crown 25/, 5s. Sun . .^ . . . 30/. 9^. 

Economic .... 16/. 2s. United Empire . . 21/. 9 j. 

Equitable .... 29/. 2s. University . , • 23/. 2s. 

European . . . . 21/. Ss. West of England . 16/. 2s. 

Guardian .... 25/. 1^. 

But before wc can judge of the comparative advantages to the 
assurers, this table must be viewed in conjunction with the propor- 
tion of those profits which is returned 1/i them in the shape of a 
bonus; the mode of assigning that proportion; the periods at 
which it is so assigned ; and the periods at which the assurers be- 
come entitled to participate in those profits. These being points 
of the highest importance to the interests of those about to assure 
llieir lives, wc shall \iew them briefly in succession. 

1. Of the Proportion of Profits returned to the Assured. Ifiii th5 
appropriation of the profits among the members of the societies for 
mutual assurance, the money which they lia\^ contributed, beyond the 
sum necessary for the risk and expense of. managemeiil, be honestly' 
returned to them with its acc umulations, the high rate of the annual 
premiums, as we have aheady observed, is of less importance to 
those who pay them ; but the different Companies vary very mate- 
rially in this ivspect. AVc have mentioned tjie Hen proprietary 
Companies, who make no return of profits. Sevcii of these are 
stated to demand the highest rate of premiums, and one of them, 
the British Commcrci(dj nearly tlie lowest. What, it may bo asked, 
becomes of these j»rofits ? 

All the others make certain returns of their profits to the assurers, 
varying from seven-(dghths, which is the rule of the Amicahley to 
two-fifths, which is that of the United Empire, onH however ^ if the 
directors think fit.* The most common return promised is twd- 
tliirds. The following ‘^six Companies,^ says Mr. Babbage, * have 
not thought it necessary to inform the public what part of the profits 
they are to receive back : The Alliance, yitlas, European, Guardian, 
Hope, Union.* One of tlie reasons, he tells us, for this conceal- 
ment is, that if an office announced a specific portion of its profits, 
a new one might start u[j and undcr-sell it, by offering a still larger 
sljare — a most laudable reason, truly! AVc entirely agree with 
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him, there ought to be no eomtealment, and that the faired' 
straight-forward way is, * to acquain); the public M^th the sha*^ to 
which they are to be entitled, and also the manner in yhich it is ^ 
to be apportioned/ )Ve may be quite certain that wherever mystery 
is employed, there is something wrong, and the assurer would do 
well to avoid the office which practises it. ^ 

MrT Babbage* s^s, that the only two companies (and they* are 
those which probsifqly rank highest in public estimation and import- 
ance) that have ye^^ assigned a bonus to the assured, by adding a 
certain per centage t<\ the amount of the policies, arc die Equitable 
and the Rock. In this, wc apprehend, he must be mistaken ; at least, 
he is inconsistent with his own statement, wherein he had just told us 
tliat all but the ten proprietary Companies profess to make certain 
returns of their profits ; perhaps, however, they may not yet have made 
a commencement of fulfilling their professions. The Rock is a young 
establishment compared with die former, and only made its first 
dividend of profits in th^ year 1819, thirteen years after its esta- 
blishment, when it is stated to have added twenty per cent, to those 
policies which had existed ten years. The Equitable^ at various 
peiiods since the year 1782, and in two periods of ten years each 
' ending in 1 820, added to each policy, existing at the former date, 
one hundred and eighty -five per cent.j the average addition of ten 
yfears being 23Z. 2s. fid. per cent. The conclusion drawn from 
this comparison is important. 

* A difference of 3/, 2s ^Sd. on 20/ , or nearly one -sixth between two 
ofiices, may not appear very great; and it may peril aps be expected 
that, on a larger experience, they ivill approximate much more^nearly to 
each other. That there are very sufficient reasons why this Cannot be 
the case, and tliat the relative advantages of the two ofiices are not 
truly estimated \pj t\ie numbers 20’ and 2’Ah, 1 shall now proceed to 
show. In ordw to render this matter, wliich is of considerable import- 
ance, more clear, I shall suppose two assurance offices to colIlm‘eh(J^ at 
the same time, one on the plan of the Equitable, the other on l^at of 
the Roedi and some others ; that each makes by its business ^^^lear 
profit of 300,000/. every ten years ; each olfice awards two-thirds of 
the profit^ to the assured, but one of them, immediately on each divi- 
sion, transffers one-third of the profits to a body of proprietors. 

f By tracing the progress of tliese offices through a considerable pe- 
riod of years, we shall see the important result produced by the deduc- 
tion of one-third of the profits for the payment of those who guarantee 
the capital. 

• At the end of the first ten years, both offices divide a profit q/ 
306,000/. , and two-thirds of this are added to the policies of the as- 

^ 3urers at both offices ; but at the Equitable, the other third increased 
' during the next ten years, suppose it only at ^hree per cent., amounts to 
134,392/. ; and at the second division, the profits of the Equitable ajge 
gfwUer than those of the other office by this sum- Tim 
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* The following teble will shoyr the sums added, at intervals of ten 
years, by an ofl|ce on the plan of the Equitable : — 

^ ‘At en^ of first ten y^ars . * ^200,000 

second do. « 289,595 

third do . • . 329,750 

fourth do. .347,709 

nfth do • . 355,764 

sixth do. . . 359,373 

‘ Whilst at an ofUce in which one-tliird of the profit is paid to proprie« 
tors, the constant sum of 200,000/. can only be%dded at the decennial 
period of division ; and in the course of sixty years, the assurers have 
received additions of near 682j000/. at one office above those given by 
th0, others. 


Nor is this the whole difference ; for although two-thirds is the 
sum nominally divided amongst the assured, since that sum is only 
payable on the death of their respective nominees, it is not really equal 
to two-thirds, and is, in fact, different for different ages. Thus suppose 
three assurers of the ages of twenty, thirty- five, and sixty, and that 
100/. is the addition awarded to each of theirq)olicies, the present value 
of that sum to each of these parties is 341. 9s. 9c/., 42/. 3s. Ic/., and 
6 1/. 75. 9(1.. respectively ; and even when the same sum is added to a po- 
licy on a lifo aged eighty, it is worth in‘pre«ent money only 82/. 2s. 1 orf. : 
this inefoiitable mode of apportioning them is not however so disadvan- 
tageous in a system of mutual assurers, because tlie reserved surphfs 
again accumulates for the benefit of the assured at the next period of 
division. • • 

‘ Tlicse facts show that the two-thirds, apparently given to the as- 
sured, are in reality not eq\i{j^J to onc-half the total profits ; at the same 
time they explain the cause of tlie large additions made at the Equi- 
table, and show that it cannot be expected that any of an equal ex- 
tent can ever be made by any society burdened w^ith a pennanent 
proprietary.* — pp. 79-82. ♦ ^ 


It may be deserving of notice, that up to the year 1820, the Eipii^ 
table. mMoA to a policy of twenty years* date, 77 per cent ; to one of 
thirty years* date, lOl per cent ; to one of forty years* date, 280 per 
cent. ; and to one of tifty years’ date, 401 per cent ! 

2. Of the Mode of assigning the Bonus to the Assured. The 
surplus profits being once a.scertained, it is important to those 
who propose to assure their lives, to know the modes of assigmi>g 
tliem to tlie assured in, the different Companies. There are two 
questions respecting thia- appropriation which very materially con- 
cern the parties assuring; firstly, whether the portion -S,tated to be 
allotted is actually so allotted ; and secondly, whether the manner 
of distributing it is fair and equitable ? In answer to the first, Mr* 
Babbage has shewn, in the above extract, that those offices which • 
profess to divide* two-thirds do not in fact divide one-half, from its 

being 
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being a deferred, instead of a present, payment,: and with regard 
to Ae second point we shall have occasion to ent^r into it ^ery 
fully, in examining the mode of distnbution in that immense V^sta- 
blishment, the Equitable, Mr. Babbage shews, by thb following ‘ 
Statement, how dimcult it is for the public to understand and appre- 
ciate the merits of the various institutions, in this respect, from a 
mercKperusal of Ae prospectusscs which they put forth. 

‘ If two compan&s both offer to return one-half of the profits to the 
assured, and one of"' them has a capital of 200,000/., although their 
profits may be the sa^ne, if one of the offices deduct out of them an 
interest for Ae shareholders before the division is made, the results to 
Ae assurers will be very different. Let the divisions of both offices be 
mode septennially, and let them each amount in the gross to 100,000/. 
Then in the office which takes interest on its capital before division : — 


• Profit in seven years £ 100,000 

Interest on 200,000/. capital, at 5 per cent, for 7 years 70,000 

Nominal profit remaining .... £30^000 

One-half for assurers 15,000 

One- half added to interest for proprietors .... 85,000 


’ Total profit £ 100,000 


If interest is not allowed, one-half of profit for assurers 50,000 
One-lialf for proprietor^ 50,000 


£ 100,000 


* In one case the assurers will divide amongst them 15,000/., in the 
Other they will s^are 50,000/., and yet the proportion allotted to them 
nominally thp sarfe.* — pp. 87, 88. 


* This is certainly, as we before observed, paying dearly to Ae 
sfubscribei's of a capital, for an indemnity to the assurers against 
loss and an exemption from responsibility, which can hardly be 
said to exist. It should have been stated, however, that most of 
Ae asstil^rs are proprietors, and that none but assurers can hold 
shares. 

* It would be a tedious and useless detail to give an abstract even 
of what the various offices promise to do. with Ac profits. The 
following, however, is a summary of about ohe-half of them, as 
given by M|^Babbage : — 

ProJwent, ^ added to policies. 

< ‘Union, 


AUiaii)9^- 
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A|iance, 
Guardiaiv 
Norwich Union, 
Provident, 
United Empire, 
E Gnomic, 
European, 

Atlas, 

Law Life, 


I added to policy, or applied to diminish premium. 

1 added to policies in proportion to amount of 
j premiums paid. 

} added to policies and interest *on bonus paid 
annually. ^ 

present bonus 


reversionary sum equal to 
added to policy. '* 


London Life, 


Amicable, 


Palladium, 


I* unknown. 


applied to diminish premium, or paid imme- 
diately. 

a sum equal to the average annual payment, 
received by the society during the last five 
years, divided amongst those who die in 
every year. 

added to policies on Ijie most equitable princi- 
ples of division. 

Hope, 

Imperial, 

‘ Th^se offices ivliich merely add the bonus to the policy are wrong * 
on both the grounds which interest the public. In the first place, they 
appear to give as a bonus a larger proportion than they in reality do 
give, and they also distribute that bonus very unequally ; the older 
lives having a much larger portibn than the younger. In some case^, 
an old life will receive twice as much as a young one, and yet the same 
rate per cent, is awarded to^ach.* — pp. 84, 85. 

3. Of the Periods at which the Profits are assigned. This is 
also a most important point to the assured, as the longer the inter- 
vals are, the fewer will tlie members be wdij have a chance of 
sharing in the surplus profits. The most equitable mode would 
undoubtedly be that of striking a balance aiimially^ by which the 
state' of their accounts miglit be accurately known. But the As- 
suipnce Offices object to this, alleging the difficulty of the calcu- 
lations requisite to ascertain the value to be assigned to the several 
assurers. Mr. Babbage, who must be allowed to be a competent 

e e ofisuch matters, sees no difficult 3 ^ in doing dhis. The offices^ 
jver, have other and more potent reasons for adopting long in- 
tervals j one of wdiich is^ that the longer the interval, the more largely 
and quickly the capit^^ accumulates, and the greater wUl be the 
sum to be assigned to the assurers, and consequently^^ffifi greater 
the ecldt which the office derives from it ; but so fair *is the bulk 
of die assurers from being benefited by this specious appearance, 
that tlicy run an additional risk of being seriously injured by it. ^ 
^Another reasoU is, that annual divisions of profit would be liable 
to fluctuations ; but, as Mr. Babbage observes, the remedy is ob- 
* vious 
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vious. ^ Instead of determining the bonus by the profits of , tlie 
preceding year alone, it may be made from an average of any, 
given number of preceding years : the larger this number the more 
uniform its amount will be/ This method, he says, has been 
adoptQ^% the Amimble Society ^ and may be considered as a va- 
lual^* Edition to their plan. It may be so ; but when the num- 
bers and ages of tlie^ assurers are perpetually fluctuating, any annual 
average, we conceivt, must be loose and ciToncous. It would be 
quite sufficient, for all the ends of justice, if, at short periods of 
three, five, or seven years, the ascertained sum to be appropriated 
should be added prospectively from year to year to each policy till 
the next succeeding period. 'Fhe following table shews the periods 
at which the division of profits takes place at the respective offices 
mentioned therein 


‘Alliance, 
Asylum, 
United Empire, 
Medical and 
Clerical, 
Equitable, 
Crown, 
Economic, 
Hope, 

Imperial, 

Law Life, 


1 five years, 

} fivc or seven 
years, 
ten years. 

[ unknown. 


Amicable, 
London Life, 
Atlas, 
European, 
Guardian, 
Norwich Union, 
Palladium, 
Rock, 

Provident, 

Union, 



seven years. ^ 



Upon this part of the subject, Mr. Eabbage makes the follow- 
ing judicious remarks : 

‘ The whole object (if JEUSurances is, to render that certain which na- 
ture has madejMcertain. A person in health and employment knows 
lives i few years, he will be able to leave at his death a com- 
petence for his family ; but he knows also that, from the uncertainty of 
life, he may be cut off in a year or in a month, and leave that family 
unprovided for; thus situated, he has recourse to an assurance 
life, and he ia now certain of leaving a provision for his family. 

• It is Ibis certainty with regard to pecuniary affairs, which it is the 
object of every prudent man to attain, that as it causes all assurances, 
so, it ought to be our guide in arranging the plans by which they are 
effected. In accordance with this maxim, ,oi rendering everjrthing 
certain which, the nature of such institutions admit, it is right that 
the periods fbs dividing the profits should be Jixedy as well as that their 
occurrence.should be^eqt^?i^. The inconveniences arising from inde- 
finite periods are, that the value of policies, subject to such additions, is 
less than if those periods were fixed ; and that it is possible for those 
ivho may have a knowledge when such divbiens are about to.be made, 
to purchase at an, insufficient price the policies of other personsy whoL. 
xpay not possess the same nifoianati<m. 
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*^|nie periods, of dividing the profits at the Equitable have varied at 
different times ; they are, however, now fixed at intervals of ten years. 

'This distanfc considerably diminishes their value ; for if a person com-^ 
mence insuring at fifty- four, his chance of receiving a bonus at the 
first decennial division is abotit three-- fourths^ and his chance, of gain- 
ing a second is nearly ono-half. The greater tfie ag^ of th^ 'assurer, 
tlie Siore injurious to his interest are such distant p^ods of divis1?Jiis. • 

‘ The tendency of long intervals between the limes of declaring a 
bonus, is to cause too much to be paid to one class, by giving too little 
to another cla?s of assurers ; those who live longest will be the gainers^ 
whilst those Avho are short-lived, or who die immediately before a divi- 
sion, will be the losers.’ — pp. 105, 107. 

We shall only observe in this place, that the edifice which as- 
sumes the name of Equitable is the only one in existence which 
extends its perit)d of division to fen years; and, if our readers adopt 
the reasoning of Mr. Babbage, which we most decidedly do, the 
Equitable must be considered, in this •respect, the least of all 
others entitled to that name — but more of this by-and-by. 

4. Of the Periods at 7vhieh Assurers become entitled to partici’- 
pate in a^Dlvvshn of Profits, Most of those -Assurance Com-« 
panies«whicli divide any part of their profits with the assured, re- 
quire the hitter to have paid up a certain number of annual premiiirps 
before they can be allowed to participate in those profits. As it is 
quite right and prudent that the offices which divide the profits 
should take from the assurer a considerable excess of premium, m 
order to prevent the lluctuatious in the number of deaths rendering 
any further call necessary, or, which would be still worse, causing 
the insolvency of the office ; so is it also prudent to defer, for a short 
time at least, the division of profits, say for three, fi^e, or seven years, 
as the circumstances of the particular office iilay ^em to require. 
The number of payments which qualify to a participation of tliose 
profits we will suppose to be six j after which, at tlie periodical 
declaration of a division, a certain per centage is to be added an- 
nually to the policy. Then, an assurer at an office requiring six 
premiums, if he comincuce in the first year after a distribution oT 
profits, where the period is five years, would not be entitled, ac- 
cording to the prevailing practice, to his first addition until ^he 
has been assured nine years (4 + 5) ; if the period be ^ven 
years, he will be required to make thirteen payments (6 + 7) 
before he can participate ; whereas, if he had commenced his assur- 
ance in the last year of the period, he would re<‘eive;^:&te: first addi- 
.tion, in one case, in six years, in the other, in sevei% : should 
he survive to the next following period of distribution, however, it ^ 
amounts to nearly th^ same thing, as the additions will have a 
*retrospective effect. This difference, arising from the time when 

VRjirp&n P-.'.hlic llbr®, ' 
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the assurance is made, is an inconvenience that cannot weh be 
remedied, unless the additions were, as indeed they always in justice 
ought to be, blit are not, immediate and prospective ; by any other' 
rule, the widow and orphans of the deceased assurer, in nine cases 
out of . t^, must si|ffer an injustice. The uncertainty of humau 
life, -inany other circumstances, render it impossible for ;,uost 
assurers to select tiieir own time of becoming such ; and this great 
inequality, therefore, in the periods, at wliicli each is to commence 
receiving back some portion of the excess of premiums paid by 
him, makes the assurance on lives, according to the present pracr.^ 
tice, to partake rather more of a lottery than it is desirable it 
should ; tJie only remedy for all which evil is, as we have stated 
above, that each assurer should have the addition made to his po- 
licy the moment he becomes entitled, and not be compelled to 
wait to the period when the division is made, before which happy 
day — to give one sufBcient reason — he may have died. 

But if the inequalities “of a quinquennial and septennial division 
be, in practice, so considerable, those of a decennial period must be 
enormously more so. 

* An interval of ten years between the divisions of the profits of a 
society, combined with that regulation which allows those only *110 par- 
ticipate in them who have paid six annual premiums, is alone sufheient 
to postpone to a considerable distance of time any additions w^hich can 
be made to the policies. If the first premium is paid in tlie fifth year, 
before a division of profits ‘is to take place, then, as the sixth premium 
will be paid just after a decennial divisioiy the assurer will not receive 
any addition to his policy until the expiration of fftcen years, 

‘ If he had commenced his pajnnents ore year sooner, he would have 
had his first bonus at the end of six years.’ 

This is therevil'of a restrospccUve v^MiUon of which w^e have 
been complaining ; and as the Equitable is the only office which 
adopts the decennial period, tiie case here stated can only be 
meant to apply to that office ; but we are willing to think, that 
Mr. Babbage k labouring under a slight mistake : his iiitei^rc- 
tation of the riile^gives what must be considered as little short of 
a gross fiiiad upoiii the assurer. The words of the bye-law are, 
that ^ iq;<^aib any order for an addition made to policies', &c., 
such ord^ shsftl'itot take effect, wdth respept to any policy, before 
six annual paytnents shall have been made thereon ; but as soon 
as six such |>aynients shall have been made, such policy shall, 
far the tiUie Mew to come^ be widiin the effect and operation of 
the ordei^iqr such addition, as if such order had been made im- 
mediately efter such six payments.^ Now, we Understand the 
W<^rds * witlun the effect and operation’ *to signify, that having 
ftix payments, the /assurer k immediately to have the bene& 
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of tli annual addition ordered, at the preceding decennial period, 
and that it ^ meant to be prospective. We are the more inclined 
to give it this interpretation, from what Mr, Morgan further states 
i 1 elucidation of the order, viz. — ^ that if such order should be 
made to take effect generally, from the first day of Janua]&^i820, 
for tl» space of ten years then next following, a policy efm^tfesi^ia 
the year 1819 shall not be within the operation of such order, until 
a payment shall be made thereon in the year 18‘24; but such policy 
shall he within the operation thereof iov every payment that may be 
jj^ade thereon, in the five years following the year 1824; and the 
like as to other cases.* Jf, then, the words ‘within the operation' 
are not purposely meant to ^ palter wdth us in a double sense,' to 
be used either prospectiveltj or retrospccMcehj ^ ‘ as the directors 
may think fit,' Mr. ilabbage is wrong; if the latter interpretation, 
and the latter alone, was contemplated, he is right. Mr. Morgan, 
besides, in his address to the General Co^irt, held in December, 
1809, thus explains the operation of this intended order, which w^as 
to be promulgated on the 10th of March following, but which is 
nowj^f little importance either to those who then w^ere, or to those 
^vho subsequently became, assurers at this office ; as, like many 
other safutary regulations, it has passed into a dead letter. It 
shew^s, hoAvever, the vacillating opinions and practices of those who* 
manage this great estahlishmeiit. 

‘ From the 1st of January next (ISOO,) is proposed that every*, 
person alreddy assured shall have an addition to his claim of 21. per 
cent., for every payment after flie one made in December, 1809, so that 
to all the claims in 1 S 10 the sum of 2l. on every 100/. shall be paid> 
over and above the addition already granted; — in lsS12 the sum of 4/. ; 
in 1813 tJie sum of 07. ; and so on, increasing 2l. iq ev^fery succeeding 
year, till in 1819 the sum shall amount to U>/. on each -100/.: and at 
the end of the next decennial investigation, if the circumstances of the 
society ^should admit of a more extended addition, these lesser ones shall 
cease as to the preceding interval, and commence again in like manner 
in the succeeding interval, and be <*ontinued till another decennial in- 
vestigation takes place ; so that in no year will any member have reason 
to complain that be does not participate in some part at least of the 
profits of the society. And where shall anotlier society be found that, 
has done so much for its members, or that acts in a manner scf truly 
liberal and disinterested ? Witli an immense capital, and an unl^unded 
credit — wdth profits continually increasing, and the prosp^^^;^^- new 
benefits every year, it claims no exclusive privileges its 

members, but admits all on equal terms, and gratuitously those 

to partake of a surplus which has been accumulating forty year^ 
before their admission! 'Should the additions now propom adopted 
by the society, every person who shall have been aslsureff ten years will 
ha^e 26#. per cent, added to his claim, —if he stott hitve teen assured 
* TO/i. XXXV* NO. Lxix. 0 " twenty 
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tVWtty years he will have 86/-. per centi*‘-4f thirty years he mji. have 
iao/, per ceiit.,~and if forty years he will have 390/, percent.; so 
that in piany cases the claims paid will be double, triple* and^n sQmb 
even piore than qpadruple the sums originally assured. If all thisi 
whichu^eeds the Whest hope that could have been entertained, does 
not^|S^ the oxcellence pf the institution, and engage every i^ember 
to“persevere in iha>t course which has conducted the society to such 
unexampled prosperity, I know not what inducements can he offered, 
or how it will be possible to convince tliose by argument on whom the 
experience of half a century shall produce no effect.*— ilfr. Morgan* s 
itdrfmr, 1809. 

One would hardly suppose it possible that, in the short space of 
six years after this flourishing statement was made, and in the very 
midst of the period of ten years during which it was in operation, 
namely in the year^ 1816, this ^ word of promise’ lias been broken, 
and a new order of things adopted — a system subverst^ of 
every measure that had ^ conducted the society to such un- 
exampled prosperity;’ * contrary,’ as Mr. Babbage truly ob- 
serves, ^ to the original spirit of the institution, and which has 
jthe effect of assimilating it, in a greater degree than is generally 
imagined, to a prQj^rietary company.’ He might have said a 
^Tontine Company, in which the oldest livers run away with the 
whole profits, while the greater number of the new assurers have 
E very little chance of ever participafdng in them ; that is to say, if the 
view taken of this new bye-law by Mr. Babbage be the correct 
one, of which the substance is tliiis briefly stated : — 

1. That whenever miy addhiou shall be made to claims on po- 
licies, the first five thousand policies on the list siiull alone be en- 
titled to it. i 

2. Tliat ^ch *^of the remaining policies shall be considered as 

Having l^eu. evened! on the day on which it was first declared to be 
within .the limit of those five thousand. ^ 

. 3. Ae regulation remains unaltered, which reqit$es^§ix an- 

iiu^ payi^i^ts to be made before any addition can be obtained. 

Ibast that he has not given a correct interpretation 
at)» point. The words in their order are as follow : — 

• of such policies as had been made subsequent 

to 1810; and wfeich were existing in the 

societv^A^e 31st Pecember, imme^ately preceding such’ iu- 
'ascertain the number of assmancesH .bo add^d 
shall be sufficient to emnplete the 
that the persons holding thp pq*- 
Uqea considered to soe^h 

; made, in respeet of all paymeiits 

IpMka reduofikm^ Pivested of 
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its legail jargon, the intent anc^ meaning \ye take to be this : that 
The moment a policy is brought within the pale of the fortu- 
nate live, thousand, provided six annual payments have been made, 
that policy is entitled to, and will receive, such additions^ as may 
thereafter be made, namely, at the next succeeding decetMil pe- 
riod ;«that these additions will then be made rcirospectvw ^ &am 
the year in which the assurer w*as admitted into |fie five thousand, 
provided he be living at the said succeeding period when the acU 
ditions are ordered ; but that tlie executors of those who had died 
% the intermediate time between the two periods would receive 
odiy tlie bare sums mentioned in their respective policies. Whether 
sucfi be the right or wrong interpretation, a most unjust distinction 
is made by this new regulation betw^een two large, and almost equally 
numerous, classes of the society. It amounts to this; — that the 
persons who had assured previous to 1 8 1 7 will enjoy exclusively y and 
for fitany years, the profits contributed b\;thc latter cla^s who in- 
sured subsequently to that period. In the year 1824, Mr. Babbage 
ascertained that the number of the excluded amounted to about four 
thousand, and this w^as sufficient to deter him from adding one more 
to the hopefess multitude ; for he had calculated that nine thousand 
persons f educed by deaths to five thousand, supposing them at the 
average age of 40, would require 27^ years ; if of 45, 23^ years ;* 
<f of 50, 20 years ; if of 55, 1 7 years : that eight thousand reduced 
to five thousand would require, at the sam<ii ages, 23 20, and 17 ' 
years respectively ; and that seven thousand w'ould require 19> 17, 
and ] 3^ years before they c^duld be brought within the * number 
of the elect,’ acr.ording to the ^ Equitable experience.’ These 
calculations may or may not be right ; but the conclusion this 
highly-distinguished inathematican drawls from th^m,* whether right 
or wrQti^, will, we think, startle a few of those midcSe-aged geii- 
tlem^i^Svho may have made assurances at this office subsequent 
to the 18lG ; and Ave have the authority of Mr. Moi^q^ * that 
the gr^t majority of the assurances lately made con^^ta pf lives 
between the ages of 35 and 50.’ ; / 

• Now, supposing that as many deaths would happen jftthongst the 
assurers as if they were all aged fifty-five, tlien, if P had asspr^ 
life of the friend, at whose request I made the application alluded in' 
all probability he would have been obliged to pay sevehte^ eadniisd' 
premiums, before he could be qualified, under these new to 

participate in the profits : this ivould happen in the year 
one year after the decenniad division. He must, thereff||p^^^S^ue 
paying his annual premiums nine years longer, before 
cQuW be of any avail ; ffius he would not, in truth, 

until iwehfyhsi^<>yeaTS dfter he began to as«tOre;'./J 1 ^ 0 Wf unless a 
psfraon be yous^ei^ the age of forty-four, be such 

o 2 a life 
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4 life as the Equitable would admit, has not an even chance o^living 
twewty^six years * — pp. IIS, 113. 

We again repeat our hope that Mr. Babbage’s interpretation 
of the words of the bye-law may be erroneous ; nothing so mon- 
stroi% so outrageously unjust^ could possibly be intended by so 
resectable a ^society ; and yet we have a lurking suspicion that 
all is not right ; tfaat the appropriation is made to act retrospect 
twely^ and not as it ought to be, prospectively y that is to say, 
from the moment the assurer becomes one of the five thousand. If 
the former should be the case, so that his friend would not have 
actually received additions in the year 1841, but must haye wailed 
nine years longer, ^ there is sometiiiiig rotten in the state of Den- 
mark.’ ^Mr. Babbage be right in his view of the matter, he may 
indeed well say, that ^ nothing but a desire of reducing the number 
of assurers could have suggested a measure so wholly undeserving 
the name of equitable r and that as soon as the operation d^T tlie 
law in question becomes sufficiently understood by the public at 
large, such must be the consequence.’ i\t all events, the state- 
ment ought immediately to be refuted, if not correct; or ex- 
plained, if it be so. A direct answer from' Mr. Morgan to a 
simple question, which, we think, he is bound to give, woifld decide 
‘whether the view taken by Mr. Babbage be right or wrong. A 
person assures in 182(); he is declared to be within the pale of the 
elect in 1841 ; he dies in 1845, having made nineteen payments. 
Will his executors, according to the j>rescnt regulations, receive 
any, and what, additions to his polief , cither fi om the appropria- 
tion of profits to be made in January 1840, or from tliat oi‘ January 
1850, or from both? And how much per cent, will be added, 
supposing thrhe per cent, to be the annual addition ? 

It is the nibre necessary, as Mr. Morgan is pleased to consider the 
"Equitabley as indeed it ought to be considered, a pvblic or national 
InstitutiOiit, that there should be no mystery in its proceedings and 
practices^; .The assurers in particular have a right to know in 
what enormous profits are to be disposed of. 'The 

EquUil^y a capital at this moment of eleven millionSy the 
property of ntiany thousand families, and to be distributed chiefly 
‘in chs^table purposes. By the 1st Januaiy, 1830, it must exceed 
when the surplus profits, or two-thirds, or 
some otihar, portion of them, left to tlic discretion of the di- 
rectoiyj;:^M^a be appropriated, solely y as the I'egulation now stands, 
thousand elect, to the exclusion of four or five 
others, who have materially contributed towards those 

— 

* In his address of lBie» Morgan says that thoir capital had increased abova 
^ .1^ lull years» It must now be increasing at a much higher ra<e. 

"'f-' profits.^ 
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pro:^. It is not fof us, who nci^er have tasted, and are now too old 
ever %> hope to taste, any of Uie good things of this magnificent 
institution, •to point out what the excluded assurers ought to do ; 
but we should indeed be surprised, if they passively look on, and 
suffer three or four millions to be shared away among those .who 
have already received additions to tlieir policies to the ext^t of 
from twenty-five to four hundred per cmt:^ while it is not inien\ied 
that the smallest fraction of the enomtous suiil to be so appro- 
priated should fall to their own lot. But we do hope that, in the 
mean time, the directors, for their own sakes, may receive some 
new and better lights, and prevent so glaring an act of injustice 
from being attempted under their sanction. It might be a fatal 
delusion w^ere they to imagine that, because they have inflicted on 
this vast body of assurers the additional injustice of excluding 
them from being heard in their general couits, it is therefore abso- 
lutely impossible for them to make their voice be heard anywhere. 
It would be the extreme of folly to expect that, when the door 
has been shut in the faces of from four to five thousand assurers;, 
while their copartners arc passing resolutions how they shall divide 
the spoil SQ as tot, secure for themselves the lion’s share, these 
aggrie\ejl copartners in the same concern should remain in a state 
of listless and ignorant tranquillity. 

Hie directors and JVlr. Morgan can hardly indeed be supposed* 
to persuade tliemselvcs that the r\^presentatives of so many thousand 
families will be satisfied by being tauntingly told of their * im- • 
]>atiencc‘,’ — ^ that their interests are only postponed,* — ^ and that 
they have contributed little* to entitle them to share.* Such 
obsei vations are more likely to be considered as adding insult to 
injury. '^ih(‘y have contributed, not ^little,* but largely; not 
only .‘10 per cent, annually more than they ought 4;o fiave done, but 
full 50 per cent. We say this not loosely, but advis*edly, and we 
will prove it — ay, and by ftir. Morgan’s own printed statement. He 
says, in his ^Address’ of 1800, that ‘the following statement of 
the decreiiieiits of life among the members, compared with those in 
the table of observations from which the premiums are computed, 
contains the result of an annual experience of thirty yearsr: ** 

From the age of 10 to 20 they have been as 1 to 2 . 

20 to 30 . . . 1 to 2 

so to 40 . . - . 3 to. 5 

40 to 50 . . .3 

50 to 00 . . . 5 

60 to 80 . . .4 ^ 

From which it appears that, at all ages taken togeth^ these pro- 
babilities are in the ratio of three to two; that ij' to' say, ‘the 
society for the last yeara has only paid tvna where the 

tables 



tdblis 'BUfiposed that three wouldt' become diie.' These' his 
^rds; so that> instead of any estimated sum, say SOOi., di^have 
pidd only 200?., 'which, if there be any truth in Co'iker, proves 
that they have taken from these repudiated and insulted new 
mei^ers, generally, 50 per cent., and from young members, 
b6t|lfen the ^ges bf ten and thirty, 100 per cent, as their ^ Utile 
cfBStril^tions^ to the funds of the society. ^ 

It seems, froSn Mr. Morgan^s ^ Address,^ in 1825, that an 
eager desire manifeslted itself < of prematurely sharing in the siir- 
ptiis’ — that is, of not waiting the expiration of ten years, before 
Idiey shared such portion of the Eleven Millions as the dire^ 
tors might think proper to divide ; and that various propositions 
were made and discussed at a general couit, chiefly as to the time 
and mode of the appropriation of the sum to be divided ; but the 
directors would listen to none of them ; and they were probably 
right, excepting as to the obnoxious byc-law of decennial pc^ods, 
and the illegal (as it appears to us) division of the society into two 
classes. On this latter point not a word was spoken ; not one 
dissentient voice was heard ; indeed, how could that be expected, 
when none but the first class were allowed tf) be present, and con- 
sequently every man in the room had a direct interest in sjpproving 
the measure ? The directors express their opinion that eveiy thing 
went on as it should do, and ^ that any departure from the essential 
principles of the society, as they a^e to be deduced from the practice 
existing on the Ist day of Januaiy, 1817, would not he advisable, — 
might be highly injurious, — ivould bn detrimental to the members 
individually,* &c. It has taken them a long time to discover this 
new and admirable system, which has authoiized so bold a measure 
as to overturq at once all the essential princij>les,^ and to annul all 
the various ^prattices’ which existed between the years 1762 and 
1817, and which have been so frequently belauded by their actuary 
in hi$ numerous flourishing * Addresses.^ Now, however, after 
so many'idtanges and chances which have happened to thfe society, 
aurf': 1 ^ 1 ^ so many storms which have been weathered by the 
tat discrimina rerum — they have at length, on the 
1st ,1817, safely gained a port, and, as they think, 

the vessel, by the sheet-anchor of a new law, that 
is to as those of the Medes and Persians ; for 

the dire^^ report that, so ably and ^completely has some inge- 
nious^ra^ey or other clenched it, that no power on ear A can make 
guy without unanimous consent/ Whwb would 

beMl^ewfaat difliicuit to bring about, as, by the very law in ques- 
of the society are excluded from dfty ooiee at aU! 
is of policy, i^fteen IteMeriy gentkmeo^ 

Jlyn and tl^ee better: 

' ever 
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eveli (several of th%m octogeiisfr!an8)> by the advice of an able but 
a vei|f old actuary’**', make a re^ulatiob which nothing can set aside 
i>nt die unanimous consent of nine thousand of their own body, 
all copartners in the same concern, and equally interested, as far as 
the number and amount of their payments entitle thi^m; w^ this 
little difference, however, that four thousand* of them, v|lip are 
matc^tially injured by it, and who are deprived of the iiSesMi*f^f « 
expressing their grievances and their dissent, Wdie no party to the 
measure.. Hitherto these directors have feff no scruple to make 
and dissolve such byc-hiws as circumstances might seem to require, 

^or their actuary point out ; many of them in direct contradiction 
to the original deed of settlement, whicli, in fact, from the nume- 
rous changes, has become nearly a dead letter, and all of them at 
variance in their ^ essential principles^ with this new and irre- 
vocable bye-law ; — of which they appear, for the present, to be 
so .strangely enamoured, that tliey certainly look upon it to be, 
what lias been said of law in general — ‘ the perfection of human 
reason,’ 'Fliese fifteen elderly gentlemen may be assured, how- 
ever, that others, as well as the unfortunate sufferers, will be dis- 
posed to consider; this measure in a very different light, amounting , 
to a complete forfeiture of the proud title of ‘ Equitable.^ One 
might almost suspect that some of these too potent seniors had 
been studying lilaokstone, and relied for their justification on the 
dictum of that high authority, which declares ^ law without 
equity, though hard and disagreeable, to •be much more desirable 
for the public good tliaii CMyiity without law/ 

As to anything lik(‘, argument or plausible grounds for the adop- 
tion of a measure so contrary to justice and to the letter and spirit 
of the Institution, — those ai*e matters for which ^we sliould look 
in vain. Hie directors content themselves by rcferiing to their 
actuary, ^ to whose opinion,’ they say, ‘ tliey carindt too much 
defer’ while, in the same breath, they admit that ^it has been 
supposed that he is inlliienced by prejudices arising ,frpm long- 
formed notions and opinions.’ Mr. Morgati, as alt’ World 
knows, is au able calculator of aimultles, &.C., and^ thp/^society 
is mainly indebted to his fostering care and skilful nmiagement 
of its concerns, move particularly in the earlier perk^^of its 
existence ; but Mr, Morgan is now, we regret to j jpjirceive^ 
far advanced in years, ifnd old age, we know, is proverbially tena- 
cious of' its habits and opinions. He has also, as per- 
ceived by his various ^Addresses,’ at all times set upon 

a, large surplus capital ; he seems indeed to pride on the 

means t^ken to secure its accumulation, ‘ and need hardly ^ 
observe,, that tihip auri* sacra fames does not diifij^siii with age. 

^ j I ,. 1 ^ — — i y' j 

, ' ' ^ Wr^ Morgan faa» boon actuaiy 
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He inust now, therefore, view tlife enormous * heap got tog^er 
U^der his auspices, with peculiar ai^i increased delight. 

* Crescit amor nummi quantum ipsa pecunia cres«:it/ 

So anxious, indeed, does he shew himself to accumulate a 
hoar^^which the ' new law’ destines chiefly for the benefit of his 
seni<^" and coevals* in the Society, among whom are many ^f the 
dlf^tors, who may be said to fonn a kind of family compact,* 
that we doubt not^soq^e of the phrenologists will endeavour, after 
hia death, to procure his skull, in order to discover the dimen- 
sions of the bump of accumulativmcss, which must unquestion- 
ably be found thereon in its most splendid ‘ develop cment,’ if 
there be any truth in the system of (iall and Spurzheim, Far 
be it from us to insinuate that Mr. Morgan is influenced, in the 
smallest degree, by personal considerations ; his is the long-rooted 
and still growing affection for a child of his o\vn, w'hicli, having 
been fostered with more than a fond father’s care for fifty years 
and upwards, has attairitd its present gigantic stature. We only 
accuse him of recommending measures which, we doubt not, he 
conscientiously believes to be right and proper, but which wc con- 
ceive to be just the reverse. ‘ 

But the subject is too serious to those concerned to bcwlreated 
lightly. The object of the two obnoxious measures, — the select five 
thousand,' — and the decennial periods, — is clearly, and Mr. Morgan 
does not disguise it, to benefit the oid members. So early, indeed, 
as the year 179v5, he says, in his ^ Address,’ * ltdo.es not appear 
reasonable to admit neiv members to ai; eqiml participation of 'the 
profits of the society with the old members, from whose annual 
payments these profits have been princijially deiived.’ Certainly, 
not equally to participate, and it would be most unreasonable in 
the new members t^i expect that ; but there is a wide difference be- 
tween equally and not at all. Besides, Mr. Morgan seems to 
have forgotten or to overlook the fact, that most of the old mem- 
bers hayj^ 1 already more, than absorbed the profits derived from 
their payments, and draw^n profits besides from the amiiial 

paymeiita pf that numerous class who died without any addition^ 
though j^^^ifi^, 4 being made to their policies, as well as from 
n[\any other . sources ; that they have, by his own account, already 
had from- 85; to 400 per cent- added to thejr policies ; wdiereas^the 
new members, if ever admitted into the happy number, could re- 

* of Commissioners, or Directors, or ConjmiUee'inen, or Iby what* 

ever tiifme they may l^ kqown, or to whatever concern, public or private, they belong, 
are ill adapted for business ; ^when they come in and go out by rotation, ^nd are elected 
chiefly through what is termed a kouac-list, they are admirably adapted for jobbing ; 
each having his turn, in rotation ; and when a sun steps into the shoes pf his father at 
such a Board, or a.4^,4s elpitted to audit his father’s accounts, one is tenipte4 to say that 
thih^l9^ if not have at least an ugly appearance. " ’ • * 
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ceile only some S, or SJ, or perhaps 3 per cent added from year^ 
to ylar, which per centage ^vollld equally be added to those sums 
•already apportioned to the old members. It is not true, therefore, 
that the profits of the society are principally derived from the old 
members, many of whom have occasioned very considerable l^es to 
the society The fact is, that while the profiTs ar^ niaiuly^l^ived 
fronf the interest of a fund to which the ne>y niembers amiiTfllly • 
contribute their fifty per cent, and that alm&st without a hope 
^)f ever participating in them under the new regulation ; — a regu- 
lation which, we do not hesitate to say, is founded on a principle 
of gross injustice, and in operation highly injurious to the families 
of many thousand individuals ; and after the adoption of which, 
the directors are no longer warranted in asserting, as they still do, 
that ‘ the great and the leading principle of tliis society has ever 
been its equity.^ 

Mr. Morgan, to whom the directors ^ cannot too much defer,’ 
deems it quite sufficient to say, that althoagh the measure [of the 
five thousand] ^ excludes members, admitted since the year 1816, 
from an early participation of the siiiq)lus, it renders that participa- 
tion more secure, and iiltimately more beneficial he ought to have 
added, ^ to the few who may survive for more than one-half of 
the excluded number will, in all probability, be dead before they 
are entitled, or at least before there will be added to their policies 
any share of the profits to which they will have so largely contri- 
buted. Suppose, as Mr. Jiabbage conciftdes from data furnished . 
by Mr. Morgan, that llic pieaii age of those who assure at the 
Equitable is about forty-six ; the probability: of life at that age, by 
De Moivre’s hypothesis, is twenty years. Now Mr. Morgan has 
stated, in his ‘ Address’ of 1819, that 'out of tlic fiye thousand one 
liuiulred and tW'eiit}-four members tiiat existed rti 1^00, not more 
than one thousand five hundred survive to participate in the pre- 
sent additions,’ — tliat is to say, in the course of twenty yearsy the 
projK>rtion of the dead to the living was as seeen to tmo^ which, 
though not (|uite consistent with Mr. Babbage’s calculation, is a 

* W'e will stale an Instance. A member of fifty years standing in 1820, 'We will syppose 
lo liave first assured at the age of twenty-two. I’lie premium at th*t age for aii.’^99i‘uraiicc 
of £5000 would be £112 10«. per annum. Now tlic amount to w'hich £1 per aihiniunii al 
5 per cent, would increase in fifty years, is £200*35, and consequently, at tbrs rate, the 
assurer's annual premium would liaAe increased in fifty years to £23,551 ‘SrS. In 1620, 
bi.s addition.^ amounting, by Mr. Morgan’s account, Ur 401 per cent, on his tor 

gether with the sum assured, would be equal to £25,0505 *^^'*** occasiortin|; Vt^to the 
Society of £ 1,498* 125. By the .same proces.s it will be found that an Ci^Meacing 

at the iige of forty-five (about the mean) and living thirty years, Avill haVe-ailgnwnted the 
funds of the Society to £12,610, but by having 180 per cniil. added to his policy (which 
he would have, according to Mr. Morgan), he will be entitled to £14,000 thu.H creating a 
loss to the Society of £2, 1 38 ’4. These instances are sufficient to show ^the fallacy of Mr. 
Morgan’s unquetified assertion, that the profits are principally drawn members. 

. matter 
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mitter of fact that admita of no mistake; and tliis glaring fa€ta^^w» 
dught to have fhstrained Mr* Morgan from suggesting, or4^iding 
. his countenance to, a measure, so unjust^ as one cwhid|||tf. 5 iyiU 
deprive more than half of the ntlinbers oRhe ;^^|ety oP^at 
is thek strict and undoubted right, and the still ^fe iniquitous 
mea^K^, of es^cludSng onedialf of them from all the privilegess^f 
tiHE^society* ' 

There is another evil resulting from this everlasting ‘ new la^^* 
which Mr.'Morgsin, in better days, would have been the first ,t^ 
perceive arid prevent, but whicli is now considered as a matter • of 
ifldifierence* The future prosperity of the society has received ri 
cheek, — w^e had almost said, its death-1^ low, -^from confining the 
additions solely to the old members, whose policies, with the immense 
accumulations already on them, must, at their deaths, drain the 
'funds of the society to a much greater extent than if the surplus 
profits had been spread over a larger surface, and the whole 9000 
allowed, as in justice they ought, to participate in them; for the 
present value of the sums to be appropriated will be much greater 
in the old than in the young members, and the sooner will the 
payment of them be demanded, 

Mr. Morgan, indeed, must know that, in point of fact,, both in 
jBtrict justice and by tlie deed of settlement, all the members are 
entitled to participate in the profits of the Society, in the man- 
ner as therein provided; that is# to say, by dividing the whole 
into classes, ^ in such ’sort, that the sum to be divided amongst 
the second class shall be tw’icc as, much as the sum i& be 
divided .amongst the first class, and the sum to be divided 
amongst the third class shall be thrice so much as the sum 
to be divided,, amongst the ficvSt class; and so on, in an arith- 
metical progpessibn, the sum of the terms of which series shall 
be the uumber of the said classes, and tluj common difter- 
ence of which series shall be unity.’ This was the equitable 
mode of division, until 1800, vrhen it w^as ordered^ without 
comxo^%( ^ explanation, ^ that a careful investigation of the 
valuer*J^5.e^h policy of assurance be repeated once in ten 
years ' tl\at in future no addition be made to the claims, 

Jrior mode of distribution of the profits of the society be 

adopted, without such investigation previously had.’ Two nota- 
ble reasons, however, are assigned by the actuaiy, for having re- 
. course ttl^ese, decennial ;^riods. The first is, that ^if t^ mtervals 
were ten to five years, and the same ojddkmns were 

repeated at each interval, the capital of the society would,, after a few 
repeti^ris^ be reduced twice as much in the latter ad in the former 
really required no ^ ghost* to tell us tSiatj but, we 
difference if> indt^ ;qf*the 

only 



additions wereWde at the interval of five years ? 
If ^^ii^argunient of the worthy Actuary be wof% anything^ . the 
kventy would be twice as good as one of ten yeara, 
rn ^^ich c#&|yrhe Equitable Society would be converted into a 
much better than it is at present. ^ 

j.The second reason, which we gather froA -IVtr. Mor^|r& ad- 


(ite^es, for this departure from the deed of settlement, is tlie“*^t» 
t^our and difficulty of calculating the value of^so great a number 
of policies. This, wo think, will be deemed a very idle and frivo<* 
lOUs excuse. A society with a capital of eleven mtilions, and a 
revenue of nearly half a million, might surely afford a few extra 
clerks, if necessary, to make these computations in somewhat 
shorter time than at inteivals of ten years. There are young 
men enough, even mathematicians from Cambridge, were such 
deemed necessary, who would willingly accept the employment. 
Mr. Babbage has told us, and we very well know it, that there 
is no difficulty in making them. Jfomen^ we understand, are 
employed in the astronomical computations for the Nautical Al- 
manack. The cost could not exceed one or two hundred pounds, 
if so mucJi ; biit.if it \vt;re as many thousands, that would be no 
sufficient excuse for the neglect. When the Bank of England was 
called upon to deduct the income-tax from each dividend, the gp- 
vernors pleaded the ii!i]>os8ibility of making the calculations on 
800, OOC) accounts, without dekiyiiig the payment of the dividends 
six months. Mr. Pitt knew better, and said it must be done; 
and it was done — in a fortnight I These objections, therefore, 
are evidently not entitled to much w^eight. The only reason, or 
rather assertion, for the iniquitous measure of cutting off nearly 
one-half the members from any ])articipation in thq profits, is', ^ that 
a great proportion of the new members assured*the|f lives, as much 
with the view of profit to themselves, as of securing a provision 
for their surviving families.’ Mr. Morgan hud asserted the same 
thing before, but, as we apprehend, witl\out the shadow of proof ; 
but were it even so, how does that concern him or the ‘Society? 
As to the impatience, of M'liich he so often talks, for a inqre fre^ 
quent divisioti of tiie surplus, it very nuturally^arises, aa'Kb aays, 

>» * from the veiy old and the new members, the former fi^m tfce 
fear of. not surviving ten years, the latter from an eagerness to 
partake of profits from which they have never yet derived Jiny 
benefit.? Is it, we would ask, not just and reasoiiab% llhat it 
should be so ? And is it not another proof of the genei^ feeling 
of injustice and dissatisfaction at the change of system ? 

The society over the way in Bridge-street, called the Rock, 
nol less murblung Equitable was at jsione period of 


^its 


no inconvenience, and i 


denger, in 
making 
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'maiding its septennial allotment of profits; nor* in distributinmis 
members into cli^es^ in the same manner and in the very 
ployed in tlie deed of settlement\4f Equitai^.^ 
may, perhaps, have bdfeiithe rcasM W the laU^^^^ndoningk 
it could * bear no rival near the throne/ *Theires^as been at 
least a%trahge ipcoifisistency in its conduct: for example, in the 
1793, Mr. Morgan, in his Address, says, ‘ It is imposlible 
to devise a more sate, equitable, and beneficent method of appojv^, 
tioning them (the profits), than by increasing the claims in the*’, 
manner which has hitherto been uniformly adopted/ Again, in 
1795, he says, * I do not know that a much better method can be 
devised of making all the members to participate in the profits of 
the society, without endangering its security, than that which has 
been repeatedly adopted during the last fourteen years.' And 
again, in 1800, we find him declaring, that ‘ no better method 
can be devised, than to persevere in the old plan of making addi- 
tions to the claims.' And what ^vas tliat old plan? Why, that of 
dividing the members into classes, when every member of four, 
five, or six years' standing had additions made to his policy at short 
intervals : thus, additions were made in the years 1.7852, 178G, 1791, 
179-, 1795, 1800. After which, although ^ no better plans could 
possibly be adopted,' there suddenly came out, in 1810, the nix 
annual payments system, with the decennial periods ; and in ISlG, 
the illegal and unjust separation of the five thousand favoured sheep 
fi-om the four thousand unlucky goats. 

The directors, wc are aware, have an answer to all this — ' Per- 
sons need not go to assure at their oftice unless they like it and 
^They know the terms on which they assure.' — This may be, so 
far, true; but w/; venture to say, .that two-thirds of those who make 
assurances nei^ier know the numbers excluded, nor have the least 
idea of the length of time that must elapse before they can be num- 
bered with the elect. Would any man of fifty-five, for instance, make 
an assujmnce at tlie Equitable^ if he knew that there was a proba- 
bility of fik bjeing required to make sixteen or seventeen annual pay- 
ments' he became qualified; and that it might (according to 
Mr. be twentyrsix years before he could participate in the 

pyofit8--'kAovring," as he must do, the probability of his life to be * 
only sibout fifteen years? It would amount to an absolute fraud, 
under such circumstances, to admit such ah assurer; at any rate the 
hopeless chance should be explained to him ; though we beUeye no 
such explanation is ever given, even if asked for. 


e lo August last, an appropriation of t\vo>ihirds of the surplus profits of the last seven 
years was made to aU the members of the Hock So'^icty who had paid two annual 
pr^^iuins; an4^fpf /he credit of this society^ we trust that the ^ eenta^.W it what 


It is a j 


tion. 


We 
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notice another malpractice, confined, i^believe, exclu* 
^siyi^y; 1^0 tl^ Eqyrjtable. It ia. tl^ir of deferring paym^t pf the amount 
*of ^§/polj(py,.nh^ profits ^ after death of the party, 

whereas frpmi,dne to three months is the common practice of other 
offices, and is more than amply sufficient for eveiy purpos|^'^ Can 
the Equitable be sordid enough to put the parties to inconvem<K9«e«H. 
for the paltry object of gaining three months' iniferest? One rnem- 
"her, we understand, did plead the cause of the widow and orphan, 
with respect to an alteration of this rule, and carried 1^ point una- 
nimously; but, this resolution of one court required to be con- 
firmed in the next, at which the proposer was absent, and strange as it 
may appear, and not very creditable to ihc feelings of the assembled 
assurers, the resolution was rejected ! Another Society, the United 
E;mpirey which pays one-fifth immediately, gives an advantage to the 
executors of the deceased, which those only who have performed 
that office can duly appreciate. There |ire cases where the sur- 
viving family have not the means of burving the corpse of the 
assurer, and wlierc it lias been found necessary to raise money 
for this purpose on the security of the policy. To a society 
possessed *of sucfi a capital and such a revenue as the Equitable 
nhs, tile loss, in interest, of a few hundred pounds, by the im- 
mediate payment ol‘ a small fractional- part of the policy, would 
be no great sacrifice to the claims of humanity ; and we trust 
the incasiire will be re-considcred, and invet n ith a better fate. * 

We have said, and we repeat, that the society has forfeited the' 
name of Equitable. y for the Ibllowing reasons : — 

1- Because, under \\\o prenent system, tlie exaction of 30 percent, 
above what the preiniuni ought to be, is unreasonable and unjust. 

2. Because, by increasing the period of apprdpriation to tm 
years, nearly one-half of tlic members are excluded Tfrom any hope 
of ever sharing in the profits. 

3. Because, by the unjust, and we believe illegal, separation of 
the co-partners into two classes, an undufe share of profits is be- 
stowed upon one class, and none given to the other class, which 
is contrary to the letter and the spirit of the deed of setticmept. 

4. Because, by excluding all, who arc not in tljae first class, from 
being directors though qualified, and from having voices in llib 
general courts, nearly nne-half of the society have no means of 
expressing their grievances, of knowing what is going on, or of 
dissenting from the unjust proceedings of the otlier half. 

3. Because, the ^^itliholding the sum due on the death of Uie 
aSBUi'er to an unreasonable length of time,. is injurious, and veiy 
often distressing to the >yidow and orphans. And, 

6^ idealise, if^ it be the practice of niakmg re;^ospective addi- 
^ fions only to policies, (as Mr. Babbage supp0^%>^'^ ffimilies of 

, A.'. V . ' '“4 those 
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th<Mie >vbo maY^die in the interm|^mte time between twoj ^j^ s^ 
wtintever may w' the standing 0;fei^^.®cc*t3ed, bg 
of tibose additions wh^ are ma^^^^^tHers of fjiffiHSlh e 
who may survive-^hnSa is a inelrae of parthiqH^^^jul^^. 

. Tlye^great national hiipoitance of this estabtiffi^ilt^ the vast 
bgpefits It has bestowed on thousands of families^ and onr sincere 
anxiety for the continuance of its prosperity, have induced us 
dwell thus long on what w e consider to be the great blemish^jlce^ 
cently introc^ced into the system. We have selected this 
Institution upon which to niakc our strictures, — in a spiritof rej^W 
it is true, but not of hostility — in the hope of bringing baejk t^.^ 
Equitalile to its .ancient more wholesome principles ; and 
more pointedly, because the minor establishments are but too apt m 
imitate its exam^e, however vicious. The directors are many ^ 
them, to our knowledge, highly honourable men ; and if they #oum 
but take the trouble to consider seriously the trust that is reposed 
in them, and not" wholly ^ defer’ to tlieir actiiaiy, who, they say, 
is to have his prejudices and partialities, — if they w'ould 

but exercise their judgments and consult their own feelings, — \ve 
thuik they would not hesitate to rescind the two dbnoxious, nnjug|^ 
and, as we deem them, illegal measui-es, which deprive s6 
families of what is justly their due, and return to those ‘ essential 
principles,’ which have led to the ^unexampled prosperity of the 
cociety;’ it is yet time tp revert at least to the last and at any rate 
less objectionable measure of 1810, vChi^ required six payments of 
the annual premium to entitle to a participation of profits Let 
them reflect on the odium and reprobation which must fell on 
them, individually as well as collectively, should they persist in a 
measiu*e tliat ctfaiiigt fail to provoke the aggrieved to have recourse 
to g public imestigation, before tw^o years are over, either in par- 
liament or in one of the lower courts. This 'would not be the most 
pleasant method in which to be convinced that there is ^ a power,’ 
capable of . dissq^iiig what, tliey are so vauntingly told, their own 
act and that what might be the fit boast of 

a pet^ feiy ^^-Atoniev U. the shame and disgrace of such an asso^ 
ciatipJDi 

•-.We shall touch but on another point. 

Mr. Babbage comments with great severity on the practice, as 
be says, * of almos^all assurance companies’ paying a commission 
to agents, solicitors, or brokers; some of them, he ntfq^# 
tthbtiisldngly offejr/ even in the statement of ^ir termi^ most 
of the^^ privately pay,^ what they call a commission, to tfai^pef^ 



. ,;V, f . 'the could not complain of tlii^ jiacrifico to ju^tU^ and . It 

WGuld give of what ify&y vvould receive, and *^os$ 

•tily'tros If edditiotui werp ' 
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bring assurances to |heir oiBce. 

^^Q^yyiigg|fe?y the Ewropeaiiy tKS^Jmjpen'aj'j^ the 

Lifi .^^^mUoriy an(|i^/^ei/c*ttn, all advertise 
in th®" that thiB^ give libercd cafi^missions to attor- 

neys, brokers, or Agents, procuring life assurances; he ^ kno^s but 
of th«>e, certainly^ the Amicable, the Ecpiitable, ancl the Econotfis^^^ 
who, do not iniv^ly allow such commission; a&d he feels pleased 
' to the small but honourable list, the University Life As- 
yocioiy, which, in a recent instance, prefcrreji^ the risk*of 
Idiltl^ a large and valuable assurance, to the disgrace of bribing an 
An instance is related, which strongly proves to what 
laihcntable con^eqtiences the eucoura^^lgpient thus given may sub- 
ject the families of the assured. 

. . % ■ 

^ A.^lergyman, in order to provide at his death for a numerous 

family, succeeded, hy great economy, in saving from his income suffi- 
cient to assure his life for aooo/. ; being ui^acquainted with business, 
he unfortunately trunted the choice of the office at which he assured to "■ 
the attorney whom he had been in the habit of employing. The attor- 
ney effected the policy at one of those offices which make no return of 
any part of the prdfits, and which, notwithstanding, charge the same 
aathe Equitable. During about twenty years he received a com- 
mission* of five per cent, from the office, which was paid out of Om 
annual sum, with difficulty spared from the scanty income of his em- 
ployer ; and on the death of the clergyman his seven surviving oiphans, 
received from the office the original sum assured, 2000/., instead of . 
about 3200/., which they niigljt have received from the Equitable, had 
not tlie brilie, lield out by the other office, been loo great for the in- 
tegrity of their father’s solicitor. In contemplating with scorn the 
mercenary agent who betrayed, for so trifling a sum, the confidence re- 
posed in him by his client, whose distressed family were thus deprived 
of 1200/., ought not some portion of our indignation to Tie reserved for 
those who tempted him to this breach of trust?’ — pp. ISff, 13r. 

On the whole, we are persuaded that the number of assurance 
offices, and the magnitude of the concern^ of many of jffieni, in- 
volving, as they do, the intere.4ts of tens of thousand? of fitmilies, 
will soon require these establishments to be brought under some 
statutoiy regulation ; and Mr. Babbage’s treatise’ will be of use in 
the meantime, in directing general attention to those irregularj 
and sometimes fraudulent practices, of which individuals too 
often feel the effects, under the present systen?. 

* M'dd uot recollect thj^recisG age in this case, but it may be worth iaqnmiigf tha 
profit de^i^edSy the agenWrotn the sacridee of his employer’s interest, Supy^sio^g the 
elergyiDiiiit^s'age, at the time of as.suring, to have beea thirty, the annual premium on his 
life, rof an nsSttrance of 2000/., ^-ould be, at the Equitable, as well as at the other od)ce» 
^3/. mtof which the agent received annually five per ^nt., or 2/. 13«. 5cf. ; 

w th4t his mete prqfit amounted to tittle more than 50/., M^hjilst employer’s 
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jScRT. II. — 1, 'Whe Politkal Hktan^ of ' India, from 1784''?ife^823. 
- JBfy Major-General Sir Jobii^vMalcolin, K^LiS.) 

" r .R.S., &c. 1826. . vS vols. 8yal>%v, j j 

A Letter to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart, the Adminis^ 

iration^JndifLn*Affair$. By a Civil Servant, London. 1^826, 
'^*9T^Sonie Considerations on the Policy of the Gox>4mmmnt of mdia, 
more especially with reference to the Invasion of BurrnaJUil By 
Lieutenant-Colonel M. Stewart, F. R. S.E., Member j|i^ tlje 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, formerly Aide-de-Camp to the 
of Minto and Marquis of IJastings, Governors-General of India. 
Edinburgh. 1826. 

^f^HE ^ Political Sketch of India^ by Sir Joliji Malcolm appeared 
* within two '5^ears of the last renewal of the Company s exclu- 
sive privileges in regard to the governmeut of India, and the trade 
with China. That volume has become a manual of modern Indian 
diplomacy ; and althougli no one can consider its narrative of events 
as sufficiently detailed, nor the reasoning applied to tliose events 
as siifficieutly definite, we feel quite assiircil that a great beiu'fit 
has been conferred on the community by its p\il/lication‘. Matters 
nOt previously exciting general interest, and supposed to involve the 
necessity of voluminous reading, were treated by the author in a 
manner, and within a compass, that make them universally intelli- 
«gible and attractive. Sij* John Ma*icolm’s writings possess in these 
respects a decided superiority over those of Mr. Mill ; for, although 
the latter contain unquestionably mueb information on every point 
connected with the history, religion, and general situation of British 
India, and its inliabilantvs, the whole is presented in a shape and 
style that tend Vo discourage rallier than to promote the pursuit of 
the subject by*ordmary readers. 

The*' political Sketch’ is embodied in the first five chaptei*s of 
the ^ Political History and the author then continues in the same 
style his account of the’ political transactions in India, from the 
comn^ppp^eut of the administration of Lord Minto down to the 
close Lord , Hastings, — ^the epoch when the Com- 

pany's gbyernmont fonhally declared its supremacy throughout 
India. We might follow Sir John Malcolm with pleasure, as well 
as profit, through this loifg and able nanaative ; but if we did so,, 
we shouM^^aTcely Jie able to reserve any space for that part of his 
work in^jvhich we are favoured with his views as to the future policy 
of q^gOvemment of India. 

first chapter of the work before us, we find the following 
pas^ge:^ 

British legislature has hitherto but slowly followed the pro- 
pels of pf the Company in India. It has. legislated foTr , 

^ ^ factors 
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fact^ieiv on a foreig'n shore, when that Company twia in possession 
pf provinces; and when the la\ra were completed to g»vern those, 
it had obtained kingdoms. Thkt Uw present government is irujdequaJte^ 
and the laws und^ ic^ick it essists defective^ and not calculated for the 
greatness of the empire, every one acquainted with the subject must 
acknowledge ; and the time probably approaches loken some grc:'^ 
change must take phiceJ* — vol. i. p, S. ^ 

Such was the opinion of Sir John Malcolm within tw'O years of 
the last renewal of the East India Company’s exclusive privileges; 
and as the opening of the trade to the merchants of England, the 
only important change which took place in 1813, was a measure 
that affected in a very trifling (!cgrce tlie government of India, we 
conclude lliat the work of extensive alteration and improvement is 
considered by the author as still to be commenced. The three last 
chapters contain, however, a far fuller exposition of Sir John 
Mah-olni’s mature opinions on these points. The importance of 
llie subject, and the deserved weight attached to the opinions of 
an author so highly ilistinguished in the annals of Indian diplomacy 
and service^ will, vve feel, justify our examining at some length the 
suggestions to bo found in these chapters ; and we shall, in so 
doing, h&ve frequent occasion to advert to the clever pamphlet * On 
the Administration of Indian Affairs,’ by ^ a Civil Servant.’ 

Sir Jolm Malcolm and the Ciyil Servant botli adopt the obvious 
<livisiou of this part of the subject, namely, the government in * 
Engiaiul, and the local government in India. Upon the first head 
llio (jiicstion to be decided is^ whether the object of good govern- 
ment will be best attained by continuing the present mixed system 
of administration by the East India Company and^tlie Board of 
Couljol, or by transferring the whole authority to^ tlic Crown* 
'The Civil Servant appears to assume the probable continuance of 
the present system ; and Sir Jdlin Malcolm reasons very much at 
hiiigtli on the inexpediency of substituting any other medium than 
that of the liast India Company for the direct government of our 
Indian cmi)irc. In discussing the consequences of a total transfer 
of the government to the king’s ministers. Sir John says, that- — 

‘ the first inevitable change on such an event would be in the dif- • 
ferent view taken of the Indian empire, by the authority under 
which it w’as then placed. *With’ the Company’s government it must 
always remain a primary consideration ; with his Majesty’s govern- 
ment it must be a secondary one. This has been too often shown, in 
cases where the lattei^»had a right to interfere, to leave a doubt of 
the fact ; and who can calculate the danger that would arise in India, 
when every measure whicl; regarded that empire should be con- 
sidered with reference to other and more important questions of ex- 
jgediency.’ — voL ii. p. 135 . 

‘ The urgent desire (he proceeds) of satisfying, friends, and dis- 

voi. XXXV. NO. Lxix. . » ' . ' arming 
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araing opponents ; of conciliating the public^ or of avoiding p/,tlia« 
mentary discussions, would often^ outweigh all interest connecte4 
with our remote possessions in the* mittds of the xr5|iest and strongest 
ministers; and at periods of weakness, the inos^.«%rious evils might 
justly be apprehended from this source ; nor cdufd we look to the 
^ jteuse of CommWs as that check which they form upon other rcca*» 
sions, to any abusd or unwise exercise of power. Questions of a 
magnitude to excite the attention of that body would seldom he 
brought forward ; and when they were, they would he so enveloped 
in details, that few would understand them: for a general and fami- 
liar acquaintance with the affairs of India can never be anticipated/ 

There is unquestionably some truth in this statement ; and, we 
think, the most hiiportuut part of it is, that the government of our 
Indian empire requires the attention of name authority in England, 
from which it may receive undivided and unremitting attention ; 
and this result we conceive to be obtained in a much greater de- 
gree under the present system, than we could expect it to be under 
any other that has hitherto been proposed. We cannot, however, 
subscribe to llio conviction expressed by Sir John Malcolm, that 
the inevitable consequence of the governing antfiority being vested 
directly in his inajestv’s ministers would be the postponement of 
Ihc Indian empire to the minor considerations of parliainontary 
tactics and momentary convenience. We cannot believe that the 
‘sole and detailed superintendence of affairs involving the happiness 
of millions w'ould be neglected or undervalued by tlie ^ wisest and 
strongest ministers on the contrary* wc feel assured that, were 
die transfer to tlic crown to take place, the attention to this great 
department would be proportloiiably increased ; and that the affairs 
of India woufd receive as minute consideration as those of the 
fi'easiiry or foreign relations now do. Still less are A\e disposed to 
admit, without reserve, that ^ an investigation as to the in<xle in 
which patronage has been exercised in those distant possessions, 
(the ISiitibh colonies,) would not be favourable to the arguments 
of persons who advocate this change in our Indian govcrmneiit 
for — ^with the exception of the few offices in tlie colonies, which 
^still continue to'^be performed by deputy — the responsibility under 
which the patronage (ami, indeed, every part) of the colonial de- 
partment is administered, is, in the pres Ait day, much more direct 
and unceasing than that attached to the government of India. The 
constitutional and increasing jealousy attending the patronage of 
the Clown generally, and the readiness with-wbich the complaints 
of individuals are brought forward in the House of Commons, 
have the effect of sometimes embarrassing the honest discharge of 
^official duty, and, to say the least of the matter, render the chance 
■of impu]^^ nnder malversation highly improbable. On the otSier 
' band^ 
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liaiw? ^ change has taken place in public opinion with re*-^ 
gara to inilividuals einployed in India : for white public service 
in that ccAiiitry was, in the l^t century, however unjustly, consi- 
dered syuoiiyinons with tlie corrupt acquisition of wealth, tlie most 
absolute contidence as to good intention and conduct seems now 
to ]^c bestowed on tlie scfrvants, civil and nnlifary,»of the East India 
Company ; and as neglect of • their owm pretensions forms no pait 
of dieir general character, and a regular and copious supply of 
panegyric upon public events in India, and individuals employed 
in India, is wot included among our literary w'ants, the present im- 
pression is not likely to be disturbed. Still w^e cannot but admit 
that the mutability belonging to the high offices of administration 
in England, and the change of measures to w'hich contending 
parties are so often pledged, might, if applied to India, materially 
affect the stability of our extraordinary empire in that country. 
Dynasties have risen and fallen in the Mast, without changing the 
laws or manners of the people ; and there uiupiestionably is a 
fixedness about municipal and fiscal institutions in India, that ren- 
ders change, even though directed to obvious improvement, diffi- 
cult, and •makes periodical experiment extremely dangerous. That 
such ri possession should be an appendage to Great llrilain is most 
extraordinary ; it is impossible not to feel with Sir John Malcolpi, 
that ^ our empire in India bears little analogy to any power that 
ever existed in the universe.' • It is not less certain that the presept 
system of home administration is a niOh\ singular one ; but at the 
same time it conibiiuis e^ments peculiarly adapted, as wdl to the 
political interests of our own country, as to the good government 
of our Indian possessions. Subordinate as commerce must needs 
be with the ruling authorities in England to the greater questions 
of empire, it would be utterly impossible legislatively to create 
such a body as the East India Company, or to establish a delibe- 
rative assembly constituted and qualified like the Court of Pro- 
prietors, In that court is to be found the most accurate and com- 
plete information on every point connected with the administration 
of India at home and abroad. Sufficiently minieroits to possess 
the advantages of a popular assembly, — and yej, from the amount 
of a qualification to a vote, (500/. India stock,) and the general 
condition of its members, free from many of the disadvantages of 
one — this Court presents a basis for the government of India, 
that is certainly not to be found in any other part of our political 
organization. Sir, John Malcolm treats the Court of Proprietors 
entirely ts a control upon the Court of Directors and the local 
govenVment in India ; and divests that assembly of any importance < 
as the Hi 3 truinent by which an^ improvement may be hereafter 
•effected,, eitlier in the distribution of duties , at home, or in the 

j) 2 aidministration 
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administration of government abroad. We, on the contij^lry, 
should, maintaining the positive efficiency and political conve- 
nience of the existing system, press strojigly the obvioiis and in-* 
creasing utility of this Court of Proprietors, as the only medium 
through which the difficult question of governing India in the pre- 
sent day, with all the benefits of a representative system, and \yith- 
tJtrrits official vicia^situdes, can be obtained. The Civil Servant 
entertains a similar view of the matter : — 

* I conceive (says this writer) that the Court of Proprietors has not 
sufficiently exerted itself in circumstances either of political or mer- 
cantile vicissitude : in fact, until within the later years, when the 
personal activity and ability of a few individuals has called general 
attention to the occurrences of our Indian empire, the proprietors 
were considered as mere receivers of dividends, and sometimes of 
pensions and gratuities. The spirit of inquiry may be now said to 
walk the face of the Avaters dividing Europe from India: the press 
is daily annihilating distaiK'e, and the proprietors will be singularly 
wanting to their own interests, and show themselves unlit to retain 
the continued management of that empire, which the East India 
Company originally acquired for their country, if they do not em- 
ploy the interval betw^een this period and 1S33, in a systematic and 
persevering examination of every branch of their affairs, s6 as to 
merit either a renewal of the charter, or to deserve the thanks of 
parliament for the state in which the great trust may be transferred 
to other hands,' — p. 2. ^ 

As the cxeculive authority vested by law in the East India 
Company is exercised by fJie Court of Virectorsy the fitness of the 
members for the duties which they have to perform is obviously a 
matter of the highest importance lo the good government of India. 
Sir John Malcolm and the Civil Servant concur as to the necessity 
of some alteration, as well in the composition of the court, as in 
the regulations under which its business is conducted. We have 
to regret the indistinct manner in which the former has treated all 
that relates to the directors, and shall, therefore, in bringing this 
part of the subject before our readers, avail ourselves of the brief 
but definite suggestions of the pamphlet. The Civil Servant 
justly remarks * 

‘ It is singular, that with the increased importance of the duties 
which the Court of Directors have had to discharge, and still more 
with the augmented diffusion of knowledge on all subjects connected 
.with our:ltL<£ian empire, that has been effected of late years through 
the aejSvity of the press, no alteration in the distribution of business 
should have taken place within the court itself. The administrative 
business of the Indian empire has been from ancient usage, and is 
still, intrusted to the eleven senior directors, (including the chair* 
man and deputy,} under the title of the Committee of Corre* 

spondenqci 
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spo^ience, while the remaining»directors are divided into committees, 
/nore or l^s occupied in the mercantile affairs of the East India 
Company/ — p. 5. 

Sir John Malcolm estimates, that, ^ generally speaking, a period 
of ten years must elapse from the election *of a director, to his 
obtaining a seat in the Committee of Correspopdence/ Both he * 
and the Civil Servant consider this period so long, as to render the 
information which the director may have acquired by service in 
India positively useless. Sir John, indeed, almost goes so far as 
to pronounce previous service in India mischievous, from its pro- 
ducing ^ the bias of an attachment to old opinions, many of which 
may have become obsolete.^ But surely, if this be correct, there 
must be a iiianellous mutability in the administration of Indian 
affairs, a mutability quite inconsistent with the decided preference 
which Sir John Malcolm entertains for the life-tenure — without 
even the interval of being out by rotiitiftn — of a seat in the di- 
rection. The Civil Servant thus describes the consequence of the 
present anangeinent : — 

‘ A gentleman who may have held the highest office in India, that 
of memjbor of the Supreme Council in Bengal, who may have 
reached that distinguished situation after a scries of years passed is 
the political department of tlie service, is employed for nine years of 
probation in the committee of •warehouses and shipping, as if the* 
object were to expel all previously-acquifed knowledge from his . 
memory, and thus ultimaiel}^ fit him for the Committee of Corre- 
spondence. Military talent and service would have also to run the 
same course, and it may therefore fairly be presumed, that on ad- 
mission to the Committee of Correspondence, the member of council 
and the military commander will have reached, dn the descending, 
the same point as the ship-owner and the merchant iR tlie ascending 
scale, so that there will be no decided superiority of knowledge to 
affect the value of their respective opinions.' — p. 4. 

In this passage, as in the remarks of Sir John Malcolm, there 
is obviously iiiucli professional asperity, — probably the result of 
that large sliaie of infiiicucc still possessed by the mercantile mem- , 
bers of the court, for whose adminislrative knowledge, neither th^ 
military nor the civil servants of the East India Company are com- 
monly luideistood to hav?i much respect. 

The Civil Servant, we think justly, recommends that the busi- 
ness of the Court of Directors should be divided into depart- 
ments, analogous to those of the empire under their administra- 
tion, with such addition or modilicatioii as may be required by the 
peculiar constitution of ihe East India Company; and with this 
view he suggests the distribution into the following committees : — 

^ ‘ Judicial, to which might be joined education and religion ; mili- 
» tary ; 
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tttry ; financial, including commercial, political, or exfenial rela- 
tions ; and lastly, in the class of special administratioti, London^ 
which would comprise the communication with his,Majesty’s govern- 
ment. These in the aggregate, would form five coirnmitteep, four to 
consist of five members, and the last, or London committee, to which 
the duties of* secret committee might be assigned, of four ir.*em- 
bers, giving to th8 chairman of the Court of Directors a casting 
vote in the committee. The deputy chairman also to be, ex officio^ 
a member of the London Committee.’ 

A distribution of the business involving less apparent change 
would, perhaps, be found in adopting the designation of the De- 
partments of Correspotideuce fioiii India actually subsisting; 
namely, the Public, the Revenue, the Military, the Political, and 
the Commercial. The details or denominations of such arrange- 
ments are comparatively unimpoilant, but the j)riiiciplc deserves 
attention, for we quite concur with this author, that the efticieiicy 
of the home administration of Indian aflairs depends mainly upon 
that of the Court of Directors; and we cannot but admit that the 
present distribution of business in this Court not cajcnlaled to 
9 ,^. render the previous acquirements of individual directors most 
speedily and geiujrally useful. 

The trade of tlie Past India Company has, — (willi the excep- 
tion of that of China,) — since the. year 1813 become so trilling a 
part of the bamHess of die Court of Directoi-s, that di^lailed nier- 
cantUe knowledge has de facto ceased to be an impoilaiit part of 
the qiialitication of a director. The captain of a ship engaged in 
the trade to 1 ndia and China might have been, in the last century, 
no unlit person for a seat in this Court ; but in the present day, 
when the coipinefcial character of the Company, has, as far as 
regards India, merged in that of an instrument of sovereignly, 
the presence of such individuals in the Court of Directors, how- 
ever respectable their private characters, has a tendency to diminish 
the reputation for eflScwncy of tlic whole iKxly ; and this eftect 
is nowhere so much felt as among their own military and civil ser- 
vants abroad, who, although they may seek pensions for the past 
qr promotions for the future from the power of the Court of Di- 
rectors, can attach no value to the opinions of men still regarded as 
essentially mercantile in their internal arrangements and pro<!eed- 
ings. An improved distribution of the business, by which super- 
intendence of the important departments of 'Indian administration 
should be assigned to previously acquired knowledge, and not to 
'tnere seniority, would give ,a totally different character to the in- 
proceedings of the Coiirt of Difiectora. Correspondence 
Virhlph is now examined, and questions which are now prepared for 
discussion, by inresponsible clerks, would be considered and dealt 

with 
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wiJk by the directors themsJlves, who would be responsible to 
their colleagues and to the proprietary for the application of their 

• time audibilities to the department under their immediate supers 
iiiterideiice. The individual labour of the directors would be un- 
questionably greater, and a seat in the direction would partake 
more of the form of an office than it does at»present, when it is so 
coi&tantly an appendage to other pursuits, fhcrease of salary 
consequent upon such augmentation and pbrmanence of duty 
might be expected ; and, although the patronage of each director — 
which is estimated for the last year by the Civil Servant at 20,200i. 
exclusive of assistant-surgeonships, and other minor appointments — - 
may perhaps be considered as sufficient, the efficiency of the Court 
of l>irectors would, no doubt, be well purchased even by an in- 
creased expenditure. 

When the exchangeable value of the patronage possessed indi- 
vidually and collectively by the Court of Directors is taken into 
view, it may well be a matter of surprL‘ys that they do not possess 
a greater degree of influence over public affairs than at present ; 
and that the office itself^ the qualification being so easily attain- 
able, is not moip an object of general ambition. It would, there- 
fore, seem tlmt, however large the amount of patronage, there 
must* be something most iimoxioiis in the exercise of it, which 
avoids roiisure by not attracting notice, and so affords the best 
, practical reason for the continuance of this part of the existing 
system. Sir John Malcolm regrets that some regulation lias not 
been framed by which a certain number of appofikments, civil and 
military, should be assigned to the sons of t)flicers employed in 
,the service of the East India Company : unquestionably such per- 
sons have the strongest claims upon the East India Company; 
and weie not the patronage of India the pcr!|Oii&l remuneration of 
the directors, there can be no doubt that siiclf claims would be 
more frequently admitted. In practice, from the introduction of 
civil and military servants into the direction, a large proportion of 
these appointments falls ujmn the relktions of those who have 
served in India ; but this is a provision for the wealthy, seldom 
an aid to the distressed- The object might perhaps be attaiiied 
by an assignment of a certain number of the»e valuable appoint- 
ments to the court generally, to be applied as recommended by 
Sir John Malcolm, Subject to the consideration and approval of 
the Board of Control. 

The Civil Serv^it remarks that — 

• a more frequent ebange in the composition of the court than the 
courtesy practised towards the house-list (as the six members not in 
by rotation are dcsighated) would be desirable. A life^interest irf 

• such an office as that of one of ike ministers for conductinff th^ qfairs^ 
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of India resting merely upon integritj^ and decency of behaviou/ is ' 
much too secure a tenure, and leaves too little motive for continued 
exi^rtion. It would also be advantageous that the chairman and de-, 
puty should be chosen by the Court of Proprietors, aut election to take 
place every four years/— p. 6. 

This author, in anpther passage, recommends the reduction of 
the number of directors to twenty-four ; the abolition of the ptac- 
fice of regular re-^ection ; and the quadrennial election of the 
whole body. Sir John Malcolm objects, also, to the shortness of 
the period during which the chair is held, and to the practice of 
rotation : the general tenour of his opinion i^, however, adverse to 
making the office of director more precarious than at jpresenl. In-' 
capacity of re-election does not form part of the suggestion of the 
Civil Servant ; on the contrary, he observes that, wliere * fitness 
and assiduity had been .displayed, re-election, though no longer a 
certainty, vit)uld be the probable consequence and reward/ — Still 
we cannot but consider a quadrennial election of the whole num- 
ber inexpedient, and shouTld conceive, that to subject a third of 
the court to such a periodical ordeal would be sufficient. Tlie 
continuance of the same individual in the office of chairman for a 
longer period than at present would be an obviou's improvement : 
as Sir John Malcolm truly says, 

* his business during that short period is overwhelming, and much of 
it must be hurried through, or neglected, or transferred half done to 
hi.s successor, whq^yery probably has different sentiments upon revisal 
of the points undSi^ consideration/ 

The Civil Servant presses these alterations in the composition 
of the Court of Directors, and the distribution of the business, 
upon the ground, that with this body the detailed superintendence 
of every branch of Indian administration ought to rest, and 
that this duty can never be satisfactorily discharged, unless llie 
directors unite knowledge and application. He draws a distincr 
tioii in this respect between the Court of Directors and the Hoard 
of Control ; to the latter he does not consider detailed knowledge 
so essential, but admits that, under all the evils of frequent change 
in the members, and the little connexion between Indian and do- 
mestic politics, ^ the duty of control has ' been co7iscicntiousIy and 
beneficially exerted.^ We also quite agree in the justice of tlic fol 
lowing remarks by the same author, that 

* in the parliamentary responsibility to which the members of the 
■ Board of Control are subject for the general condrifct of Indian affairs, 

the nation has, unquestionkbly, a great security, that no act of public 
or pi!|^^e oppression will be committed by the servants of the East 
fJliJia Company.* * ^ 

A Jp examining the home-govenuitent of our eastern empire, Sir 
^ ^ ' John 
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|Toh\ Malcolm treats \vith much asperity the alleged exclusion of 
^Individuals who have* served the Company from a fair share in that 
governmenf^ as well as from the highest offices of administration 
ill India. He colnplains not only that meritorious service in India 
is insufficiently rewarded, but that, from a singular prejudice, qua- 
lification locally acquired is a bar rather than* a i^commendation 
to furtlier employment in the Indian branch of public administra- 
tion. lie anticipates results injurious to the general character 
and efficiency of the Company's servants abroad, from perseverance 
in this alleged exclusion, and finally recommends most strongly, 
the selection of the members of the Board of Control, and of 
the governors in India, from among the persons in question. 

N o w to these views of the subject we cannot assent ; — and we 
arc, in the first place, happy to find in our author himself, an in- 
stance equally honourable to liini, and to the government, tliaf 
service in India docs, de facto, meet with no unfair portion of 
consideration and reward. Sir John Maltolm enjoys a pension of 
^^flOOO from the East India Company, as the reward of his dis- 
tinguished political -services. '^ His rank in their military service 
has entitled him to the emoluments of a regiment; and his 
Majesty^ has, as a mark of the sense entertained of his merits 
generally, conferred pu him the Grand Cross of the order of the* 
Bath, an honour which is considered the reward of the highest 
military and diplomatic emineiK:e. Sir David Ochterlony was* 
similarly circumstanced. Sir George Bdrlow is'^^so a Grand 
Cross of the Bath ; and I prd Teigmno»ith was raised to the 
peerage for his services in India. I'liese instances— and we 
could easily swell the list — are sufficient to disprove the allegation, 
that scivices in India are comparatively overlooked in England. 

We will now examine whether there be any priAcipic of exclusion 
to the employment of individuals who may have served in India 
froifl a share in the home-administration of that empire. The 
proportion of such persons in the Court o^ Directors is very pro- 
perly considerable, and it is annually increasing ; and if none be 
found in the Board of Control, a principle of positive exclusion 
is not the cause. The fact is, that, of those persons who return 
from India with competent fortunes, few engage in public life iit 
home, and amongst thoje who have attempted a parliamcntaiy 
career, the instances of talent sufficiently powerful to distance 
competition, and to annul claims derived from other sources, have 
not been so frequents to command their selection. Lastly, let 
us see how far this allegation of a principle of exclusion is borne 
out in regard to appointments in Indian Since the first appoint- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis in 1786,<itwo governors-general, two 


governors of Madras, and two governors of Bombay, have b^n. 

^ ^ appointed 
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appointed from the Company’s service. Of tlie administrat^n of 
Wr Jolin Shore (Lord Teignmoutb) Sir John Malcolm distinctly 
disapproves. The principles acted upon by Sir George Barlow, 
during his charge of the supreme govenunent, fiave also been, by 
the same authority, pronounced unwise ; and it would not be dif- 
ficult to show that 'die course pursued by these individuals may be 
^traced to an extreme deference for the letter and spirit of their in- 
structions from the Court of Directors; a defect, if defect it 
were, Jid3t unlikely to be produced by the circumstance of their 
having passed so many years in the East India Company’s service. 
While, therefore, in point of fact, no exclusion has taken place, 
we have Sir John Malcolm’s own authority for saying, that the 
selection from the Company’s service has not been, in the highest 
instances, so fortunate as to suggest the particular necessity or 
wisdom of repeating such experiments. Moreover, as two Com- 
pany’s ser\^ants are now actually presiding over the governments of 
Madras and Bombay, the nionumt does not appear well chosen 
for preferring this complaint. We are not aware that any principle 
in regard to tiiese appointments has been established, beyond a 
claim, on the part of his Majesty’s goveniment, not to be limited, 
in selection or approval, to any particular class of men or depart-- 
meat of the public service. We would further ask, whether the 
talents and administrative knowledge of Lord Cornwallis, Lord 
Wellesley, Lord Minto, and Lord Hastings, were not fully equal 
to their situ^ons, and whether acquirements of pure Indian 
growth could have been found more,, suited to the government of 
our Indian empire? Sir John Malcolm himself says, 

* with regard to the servants of the Company, their local experience, 
unless attended with bther qualifications, is but a poor recommenda- 
tion to stations, T\'*nich do not so much require an acquaintance with 
details, as that enlarged knowledge of human nature, that aetive 
energy of character, and that commanding talent for rule, which 
have in all ages distinguished those who have exercised power to the 
benefit of their country *and mankind.’ — p. 78, 

He further says, ‘ the fitness of those whose chief claims rest 
upon Indian service will every day become more doubtful.’ — p. 8^. 
4 It is difficult to reconcile these passages with the comparison 
drawn in page 75 between servants of the East India Company 
who may take charge of governments abroad, ‘anxious to justify 
by lliei^'<^(Miduct the honour which their selection has conferred on 
the service to which they belong,’ and that ot an English statesman 
" hmnpered in the distribution of offices by party claims, wlio even if 

♦ a f&re individual, as a stronger to India must, for a period, be de* 

upon others for all information regarding the character and 
^[iKitlification of Jhe men to whom his choice is limited, and upon the 

judicious 
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judicious selcctiion of whom for the various duties they have to per- 
fgrm, the su^icess of his administration will chiefly depend/ 

Sir John Mal(S)lm, witii some degree of inconsistency, attaches 
no value, as a remedy for this want of personal knowledge, to the 
^ assumed infonnatidn of the servants of the Company who are in 
couiiffil, or who fill the subordinate or executive offices of the 
state/ Now as these offices are usually filled Viy the individuals 
most distinguished among their contemporaries for ability and 
conduct, their incompeteiicy or disinclination to advise are not very 
strong recommendations for the investiture of higher authority. 
Our author furtJier says, that 

* acting in countries remote from each other, and whose inhabitants 
differ in language and customs as much as the nations in Europe, 
some members of this class rise to the exercise of almost kingly rule ; 
others fill political, civil, judicial, fiscal, and military stations. Such 
a variety of occupations must in India, fv? elsewhere, produce an 
infinite variety of character, and qualify men to pursue the most op- 
posite courses, if such are open to them, in England. It is a sense 
of injury, ajone at the operation of causes which virtually almost ex- 
clude them from p*ublic life, that unites them in hostility agains^t a 
system ^hich, under other circumstances, it must be their wish 
support/ , 

This language is obviously guite unstiited to the facts of the 
case ; and in truth the description of tlie.elevate^istatioii held in* 
Jiidia^ by tlic Company’s servants, might be sup'jifesed lo render 
official (‘inploymeiit in Eiigfaiid quite beneath their habits and pre- 
tensions. The conclusion to which >vc arri'/e, as lo the relative 
pretensions of public men in England and India, to fill offices in 
the liome-adininistratioii, or to preside over, tile govemincnts 
abroad, is, that, as in both cases tlic general qualitibs of a states- 
man are more important than detailed knowledge,' and as public 
life ill haigluiid, from the greater display and collision of talent, is 
the scene most fitted to produce and rflature those qualities, if 
preference is to be taken on either .side, the selection will bo best 
made at home. It is further to be considered that information 
respecting the religion, character, and manners* of the natives of 
India, as well as the political circumstances of the country, is no\v 
veiy generally diffused that the establishment of the fiaramount 
authority of tlie Company’s government has veiy much simplified 
our position ; and tteat the abundance of excellent executive offi- 
cers renders personal superintendence of details on the part of the 
chief governor unnecessary, even if it were possible. Were the 
spirit of Sir John Maleoln/s suggestions adopted, the administra- 
tioii, both at home and abroad, would be placed exclusively in the 
^ hands of pemons who had served in India, and thus one great 

I ' principle 
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principle of practical control, namely, the diiTereht composition 
of the co-operative authorities, would be lost. * Ati, present tlie 
details of government are conducted in India by individuals, who, 
from early education and uninterrupted residence in the country, 
cannot fail to possess practical knowledge ; but as tliis very edu- 
cation and residence have a tendency to generate local and- pro- 
'fessional prejudices, the supreme authority is generally intrusted 
to persons of high rank, whose public life has been passed in a 
scene jUfficieiitly remote to secure impartiality, and fet sufficiently 
familiar to discourage speculative or precipitate innovation. In 
the Court of Directors, composed of wealthy English merchants, 
and of persons retired from the Company’s civil and niilitai y ser- 
vice, European and Eastern prejudices are neutralised by mixture ; 
and, finally, tlie Board of Control applies the corrective of direct 
parliamentary responsibility to the whole administration of this 
apparently mere Oriental Despotism. 

Sir John Malcolm (vol. ii- pages 91 & 1^6) asserts, that Indian 
affairs do not receive a sufficient degree of attention from parlia- 
ment ; which he accounts for by the further assertion th^t, in point 
of fact, unlike the West Indies, the interests of* the East are not 
represented in the House of Commons — propositions, to neither of 
which can wc by any means assent. Two subjects connected w ith 
India have recently engaged the public attention : the one, the w ar 
with the Burmese ; and the other, the state of the press in India. 
On both, the most complete information has, on the mo(ion of 
different members of the House of Commons, been laid before 
parliament and the country ; the usual parliamentary attention has, 
therefore, been given to the matters in question ; and if no ulterior 
proceeding has taken place, the |)resumption is, that none w'as 
required. As <br the second assertion, that the interests of the East 
Indies have no advocates in parliament, can Sir John himself deny 
that the House of Commons invariably numbers East India direc- 
tors among its members s that other individuals, who have passed 
many years in the Indian sci"vice, are usually in the House ; and 
that to these must be added, the members of the Board of Control, 
who are, ex officio^ responsible representatives of the affairs and 
iKterests of the East Indies ? — Sir John Malcolm must assent to all 
this ; and having done so, he has, w e suspect, acknowledged the 
existence of as complete and direct a representation, as would, in 
the opmipir?^ candid person, be considered consistent witli the 
peculiar natui^ of our Indian administration at home and abroad. 

The Tenth Chapter of Sir John Malcolm’s work contains his 
on tlie local government of India, a subject treated also in the 
^.punphlets of the Civil Servant and Colonel Stewart. Sir John. 

^nd the Civil Servant concur in recommending a separation 

of 
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of theVletailed superintendence of the aiFaiis of any one presidency 
from the highest duties of governor-general. I'hey both suggest 
tlie formation of tj^o more subordinate governments, the one in 
the northern provinces of the Bengal presidency (or Hindostan), 
the other in Central India (or IVIalwa.) Sir Jqlin Malcolm does 
not directly recommend any change in the existing presidencies of 
Madras or Bombay ; whereas the Civil Servant suggests, that the 
duties of those local governments should be confined entirely to the 
judicial and fiscal branches of administration, and evidently" thinks 
that the same form should be . given to the governments in the 
North and Centre; while Sir John Malcolm^ in accordance with 
his work on Central India, proposes lieutenant-governors for these 
new establishments. In the proposed change of duties attached to 
the office of governor-general, Sir John Malcolm does^iot contem- 
plate the continuance of a council, and indeed his opinion obvi- 
ously is, that the chief executive authority should, in all cases, be 
intrusted to the talent and responsibility of an individual. The 
Civil Servant, on the contraiy, proposes (page 18 ,) that ^ the gover- 
nor-general should be assisted by a privy-council, to consist of 
seven memljers, oik? of wdiom to be the comma ndcr-iii-chief of the 
Indian aniiy, and three, of the remaining six, to be servants of the 
East India Company, civil or militaiy, according to fitness; while* 
the three other scats should be open to selection generally, in the 
same manner as the ^govemnieiits of the , presidencies are filled 
under the present system.' 

Sir John Malcolm is of opinion, tliat the seiviccs of the exist- 
ing council, would be supplied by a more extended, and careful 
selection of the secretaries in the several departments. But if tho 
general principle of this author's ow'n plan were a^dof)ted — namely, 
to relieve the governor-general from the local duties ??f the Bengal 
presidency, and to constitute that officer more directly the depositary 
of the supreme authority throughout India — the necessity of a 
council would not, in our opinion, be thereby dimiiiished ; and, if 
there must still be advisers, vve should certainly prefer seeing them 
in the shape of responsible iiicmbers of council, rather than in that 
of subordinate and irresponsible secretaries. W« arc the more 
surprised that our author should so readily have dismissed the coun- * 
cil of the governor-general*, because, in another part of his w'ork, the 
practice of recording aU acts of the governors in council is expressly 
extolled, as a most eliectual check upon the misuse of the extelosive 
powers with which they are intrusted. Were there no council, the 
authenticity of the record would become questionable, and the 
usage would probably cea^e. As a power to act upon his own 
responsibility, when he thinks it necessary so to do, must, under 
eiftier arrangement, be left to the governor-general, we cannot con- 
I ceivb 
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ceive tliat any (limiiiution of energy should arise from the existence 
of a council ; while, on the other hand, we are convinced tliat no 
unassisted individual whatever could be equal to exercise even 
general superintendence over so extended an adniiiri^tration as that 
of our Indian .em{nre. Moreov&, the control of the paramount 
authority in Europe must necessarily be distant in point ol^ time, 
and can never be detailed in point of circumstance: would it^ 
tlicrefove, be wise to place the executive authority of a great empire 
in th^^^ands of an individual, without any check on tlie spot either 
to his passions or his prejudices? We believe that few public 
men in England, of the class from whom the selection is usually 
made, would covet such undivided responsibility, or such absolute 
power. In a council well constituted, \\c cannot but believe the 
ablest goveruor-general — unless bis cliaracter were impracticable, 
or his personal ambition excessive — ^\vould recognise an invaluable 
guide at first, and an useful support afterwards. 

We quote the following passage from the letter to Sir Charles 
Forbes, as containing the expression of the general principles upon 
which die author conceives that the local government in India 
should be conducted, and, w^itli one cxceptioft, his opinion, thus 
generally stated, coincides w ith the more detailed views of Sir John 
.Malcolm : — 

‘ Our empire in India has now become so continuous, that for all 

• the great purposes of a governmeftt it should be viewed as a whole. 
The object should he to establish in progress of time the same judicial 
and fiscal system throughout all our d.^minions. A division into de- 
partments or provinces should be made, and these should be admini- 
stered and defended by one general body of servants civil and mili- 
tary. This iivplies a consolidation of the three existing armies into 
one, to be distributed into divisions according to the exigencies of 
the empire generally.’ 

The jirogressive establishment of one common judicial and fiscal 
system throughout the territories of the East India Company, tliiis 
recommended, is, on the other hand, objected to by Sir John 
Malcolm. He considers that much evil has already resuTted from 
the attempt, and says distinctly, ^ There is no cause produces such 
^bad effects in our government in India, as the continued effort to 
apply the same general ruleis, principles^ and . institutions to every 
part of our extended and diversified empire’ — ^(vol. ii. p. 137) ; 
addiM^^;^ note — 

! ^,1^^'I^ceptible uot only in the measures of the government : 

* it is found in almost all the writings published from observation 
of particular provinces, but rendered general in their application 
either by the ignorance or vanity of the ‘authors. This spreads to 

. England, where we have pointed accounts of the habits, manners, 

. fflfttoms, religious usages, and character of the inhabitants in lndh», 

specifically 
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iip^cif^'ally true, but whicli, if taken f^enerally, are as remote from 
truth as a degcription of Europe would be, if drawn from an account 
of France or Spain/ 

Now, in this statement we suspect there mitst be some exagge- 
ration ; and with the fact before us, that the lygoted and compa- 
ratively barbarous Mahomedan conquerors of India did succeed 
in giving some uniformity to their general adiftinistration, it is 
diflfieiilt to admit that it would be merely hopeless to look for a 
similar result under a government free from religious intoli|rance, 
and possessing the advantages of civilization and knowledge* 
That uniformity, even in the general principles of administration, 
can only be gradually attained, and that the attempt should not 
be made on the first acquisition of new Icn itovies — we readily grant ; 
but that, attaching a religious inviolability to every local variety of 
municipal institution, we should cautiously refrain from innovation 
or substitution of any sort whatever, is a doctrine so repugnant to 
mipi*ovenieiit, that it vseems more worthy ot a professional antiqua- 
rian, than an enlightened statesman like Sir John Malcolm. 

On one gi'eat subject connected with the'. local government of 
India, the *einploymeut of the natives in situations of higher trust 
and emolument than at present, there is complete accordance 
of opinion between the three autliors wJiose works are before us# 
Sir Jolni Malcolm says, — 

‘ Many persons who profess a great desire io improve and enlighten* 
the natives of India, exclaim against plans which are calculated to 
confer upon these natives higb and confidential employment, on the 
ground of their being ignorant, corrupt, and immoral. Allowing for 
a moment this melancholy picture to be correct, can it enter into the 
mind of any man, who has the slightest knowledge of human nature 
or of human communities, that mere instruction, whether moral or 
religious, will ever advance men in civilization, while they are excluded 
from all that stimulates the mind to great and good actions ? .We 
may teacli them to understand better thar^ they now do their own 
depressed and degraded condition ; but, if we wish that, as they 
acquire knowledge, they should maintain their allegiance and attach- 
ment to those by whom it is imparted, we must grant them confidence 
and respect ; and if we succeed in giving them consequence in their 
own estimation, they will soon attain it in that of others.’ — p. 141 . 

The Civil Servant, after contending for the intellectual fitness 
of the natives, says, 

‘ The British government has succeeded in India to states 

abounding in all the defects belonging to ill-administered ^thilitary 
despotisms ; the forms of government were throughout essentially 
defective, and the evil fvas aggravated in most instances by the 
^positive decay and decrepitude of the supreme authority. The first 
necessity of human society, security of life and property, was nnsja- 

• tished; 
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tisfied ; while the political convulsions consequent on the dissolution 
of the empire of Delhi, presented no hope of improv,ement. ' T^e 
most intemperate revilers of the British administration in India will 
hardly venture to deny that, as compared with the ’governments to 
which it succeededy^reat benefits^^ave been conferred on the popu- 
lation. Life and property are secured, and there is, if not ^n en- 
lightened, at least an equal dispensation of justice. These are sub- 
stantial improvements, and must have produced their full impression 
on th^i|^rst introduction. But however substantial th^ improvement, 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of the advantage diminishes the value 
in comparison with the pre-existing and different condition. Mere 
security of life and property may be compared to atmospheric air, 
the value of which is only fully appreciated under deprivation. Un- 
less we can mentally disqualify our native subjects, we may i^st 
assured that they must deeply feel, and perhaps at last resent their 
practical exclusion from some share in the higher branches of admi- 
nistration, that a mere security of animal existence will not satisfy, 
and that the intellect which cannot find a natural outlet will inwardly 
fester, till it corrodes and fatally injures the whole frame of society,’ 
— p. 27 . 

Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart expresses the same opinion : 

Mfc IS a perilous or rather an impossible attempt to repress by any 
forced arrangements the operation of all the active principles of 
human nature among a population ^f eighty millions of men. These 
‘principles cannot be extinguished in the human constitution nor 
rooted out of the bosoms of mankind ; and if deprived of those useful 
and natural objects on which it was*^ intended they should exert 
themselves, they will in time find occupation for themselves at 
whatever expense it is to he obtained. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that thtb privation of positive, evil is sufficient to tranquillize 
a people.’ 

We may add the opinion of Mr. James Stuart, late a member of 
the Supreme Council, and at present East India director, as 
quoted by Sir John Maicohxi : — 

‘ Are the natives of Hindostan a different order of beings, that they 
are to be stinted into honesty, and degraded into principle ? As we 
proceed, these provinces will soon present the singular spectacle of a 
^reat empire, the government of which rigidly excludes its subjects 
from every object of fair ambition, which id the pursuit could stimu- 
late men to cultivate their faculties, or in the possession enlarge their 
understanding and elevate their minds.’ 

Such are tlie accordant opinions of four able men, whom resi- 
dence and official employment have made personally acquainted 
with the character and condition of tlie^natives of India. Two 
of them, Sir John Malcolm and Mr. Stuart, have held tho^ 
highest situations in the public service. They have retumed to 

England 
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England witliout any possible ground for personal dissatisfaction ; 
their • talents are eminent and universally acknowledged ; and 
fheiir statements and suggestions deserve the greatest attention. 
Objections diftrivcd from the alleged falsehood and corruption 
of the native character are trSiited with co^jtempt by all these 
authors ; they all asseit, with equal confidence, their moral and 
intellectual fitness for the higher offices of admiifistration. Nor do 
they merely give us their opinions. Sir John Malcolm, -in treat- 
ing of the j laical system established the presidencies ^ Ben- 
gal, Madras, and Bombay — ^which may be said to be admini- 
stered by European officers, to the exclusion of the natives — con- 
trasts ill detail its numerous delays and defects wdth the system 
adopted by himself during his superintendence of the affairs of 
Malwa — one resting upon the municipal usages of the Hindoos. 
Under this system, justice w^as administered in civil cases by 
the principal inhabitants, assembled in courts of arbitration, 
called Punchayet, under the presidency of hereditary judges. 
I'he supreme authority was seldom employed but to enforce 
the decree of the popular court ; and the problem, of combining 
a speedy With a cheap and satisfactory administration of the law, 
appears «to ha\e been solved. The honest pleasure which our 
author must have felt, in seeing a province which had been 
for some years a scene of desolation and disorder, present the 
appearance of returning traiiquiflity and prosperity, may have led * 
him to give too high a colouring to the effects of a system of law, 
which is only fitted to the* very simplest state of society, and 
w'hich secures expedition hy the total absence of professional 
knowledge and established procedure. The passage to which 
we allude is, however, highly important, as teyding to establish 
the fact, that the native.s arc, in point of moral character, fully 
equal to judicial employment, .and therefore that their gradual 
introduction into the liigh^ offices, as recommended by the Civil 
Servant, ought not to be regarded as entirely impracticable. This 
last writer ' certainly carries his views for the cmployTiient of the 
natives much further than any of those by whom the general prin- 
ciple has been equally admitted. He distinctly proposes that 
natives should be made eligible for seats in tlic contemplated jpro-* 
vincial councils. ♦ 

‘ The only reservation (says he) which I make is, that in al]^|)ie6e 
higher employments' they should act in aid of their European col- 
leagues, and never with independent authority or jurisdiction. Ab- 
solute ^equality of salary between the European and native civil 
servants would not be requjred for the success of the proposed mea- 
sure, but unquestionably the rate of remuneration for native services 
iTy*st be much increased, Caeteris paribus, I should say that a native, 
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object would not be the accumulation of money for the puVpose 
of retirement to anotl]^ country at the* middle age of human life^^i^uld 
be sufficiently paid^wtHe highest civil office by a salary*not ewiecd- 
ing one-half of that enjoyed by the European civil servant ; and in 
offices of the secon^ class by a Mlary not beyond two-thirds. I 
make this diffiei^nce in the proportion of salary to be attached to 
native civil servants, because as my proposition has judicial employ- 
ment snecially for its object, I conceive that the remuneration to the 
native-^ Mge should be so liberal, as to, command the highest degree 
of pro'ftesional talent, and t6 secure from motives of self-interest the 
exercise of personal integrity.’ — ^p. 36. 

It is obvious that the plan adopted by Sir John Malcolm in 
Malwa is, from the total difference of circumstances, — the ex- 
tinction, for example, of hereditary jurisdiction, and the greyer 
prevalence elsewhere of Mahomedan institutions, — inapplicable 
to the territories of the East India Company generally ; but in the 
punchayet, or court composed of the inhabitants, is to be found 
the principle of juries, and, admitting the justness of the views 
taken by all these authors as to native character and intellect, there 
does not appear any objection to making that^ adiuiriUjlc institu- 
tion the basis of judical administration in India. The preva- 
Jeiice of Dekoity or highway-robbery committed by gangs of de- 
sperate ruffians, in the Bengal district, has, of late years, brought 
r into doubt tlie efficacy of the existing judicial system for the niaiu- 
teuaiicc of the public feace ; and a question has been much dis- 
cussed in India, whether the superintendence of the police should 
be given to the judge of the district or to the collector of the 
revenue. A preference for this duty is given to the latter, on 
tlie ground of his being brought into more constant and varied 
intercourse with 'the inhabitants' of the distiict than the judge, 
who necessarily remains stationary. But Sir John Malcolm, 
vybile he acknowledges the superior efficiency of the collcjitbr as 
compared with the judge, suggests the expediency o^<,|i;^^ing 
a distinct police establishment, to be composed of uaj^l jspldiers 
retired from the service, under the command of such ^European 
officers as might be willing and able to discharge the duty. 
<We consider a police so constituted infinitely preferable to con- 
centrating such different duties as tjiose of police-magistrate 
ami i^lector of revenue, and, in fact, as peculiarly adapted to 
th$j|i|pral condition and exigencies of our Indian government. 
Sir after enumerating various measures of improvement, 

continues : 

But the most essential of all measures would be a complete revi- 
sion of the whole of the la^ and regulsCtions, and the formation of 
almost a new code. To the acebmpUehment of such a task the highest 
talelits in the service should be directed, and it would not so ^uch 

require 
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require superiority of legal skill yi those employed upon it, as that they 
he jindowed with minds unfettered by prejudice for, or against, 
ah^r* particular system, and be disposed to take the fullest advantage 
of the facts Aid experience which late years have accumulated. No 
expense would be too great forime completion ^f such an object ; but 
it not likely that this general code could be very large : for unless 
we continue a desire to impose at all hazards the same rules and re- 
gulations upon the whole of India, each division of our empire should 
have a subsidiary code of its own, framed with attention tn^^the par- 
ticular character and usage of its inhabitants.’ — vol. ii., p.^JSO. 

The utility and indeed the urgent necessity of revising tlie ex- 
isting laws and regulations of the East India Company appear 
.Jp us indisputable; \vc must, however, differ from Sir John Mal- 
colm as to the comparative uou-importance of applying ‘ superiority 
of legal skill ' to such an undertaking. The major-general has 
wandered for once a Scccmhe studiis. 

If a revision of the judicial system* be required in India, a 
similar proceeding would seem equally necessary in the revenue. 
The income of the state, in India, is almost entirely derived from 
a laiid-tdx, foiiiiUcd upon the principle that a portion of the pro- 
duce lis the positive right of the sovereign. It appears to be 
generally assumed, that tlie nati\cs will submit to no other inoile 
• of taxation, and that we must rest satisfied with this simple and 
rude method of providing for*tlie necessities of the public service, 
'^rwo modes of collecting this land-revenue have been adopted, 
the one that of permanent, *aad the other of periodical, assessment 
— the assessment itself being levied either from acknowledged 
farmers of the revenue, or from the individual cultivators. Con- 
venience and apparent certainty of receipt reqonfmended to Lord 
Covinvallis the permanent assessment and a’^collectioii from 
ac^iowledged fanners ; whije the successful assiduity and local 
kt^^dedge of the officers employed in provinces subsequently 
have at present given, in geuoral opinion, a superiority 
to tlti^. of annual assessments and agreements with the in- 

dividual cultivators. This latter system is kiu)\\ n by the name of 
liyotw'ar, and is that to which Sir John IVIalcoliii gives a decided 
preference. If the opposition on the part of the natives to uny 
other fiscal payment but that of a land-revenue be insuperable, 
the Ryotwar plan of levying this appears to be the less^ 
able of the two ; inasmuch as, under it, the revenue of may 

be proportioned to the varying necessities of tlie State, a3hd to tlio 
means of the people. Rut the source of such revenue itself is so 
contrary to all sound pynciples of taxation, that very weighty argu- 
ments indeed must be produced, ere a British governor can be ex 
-^peeled to lu^ aside tlie aiilft^itibn of gradually substituting, in a 
I li 2 matter 
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matter so deeply affecting the national prosperity, the resultl^ of 
political science and civilization for flie rude institutions of com- ^ 
pamtive ignorance and barbarism. Colonel StcAvart is an exdfep-_ 
tion, on this subject, to the host <^f Indian authorities : but the 
passage in which he ^^tates his soli&ry opinion is richer in phrases 
than in arguments ; and as for facts, it contains exactly none, • 

The remainder ftf the Tenth Chapter of Sir John Malcolm’s 
work contains his views on the Civil and Military Establishment. 
In regard to the former, he suggests the necessity of visiting 
pecuniary embarassmeiit in civil servants with removal to Eng- 
land, a measure of w'hich we cannot but think the practicability 
and the justice equally doubtful. The author himself admits the 
hardship of inquisition into private affairs ; and as it can scarcely 
be intended that all anticipation of income should re(*eivc such 
severe punishment, some amount, graduated according to the 
salaries of different ranks^ must be assumed to constitute delin- 
quency ; — in other words, the scrutiny into the affairs of iiKlividuals 
must be continued througliout the whole period of their Indian 
service. Such scrutiny is, we take it, quite impracticable ; and it 
is not unreasonable to hope that the usual piinishihent of ciismissal 
or suspension, if rigidly and impartially inflicted, will be found in 
India, as elsewhere, sufficient to secure honesty and application in 
the discharge of oflicial duty. We nowhere liiid it assei ted that 
the evils likely to result frQin the dependajice of civil servants upon 
natives, in the relation of debtor and ci editor, have increased of late 
years ; on the contrary, we believe that *1116 exceptions to an honest 
and independent execution of duty have iiow become of very rare 
occurrence, and that, in fact, the arguments in favour of any inter- 
ference such as Sir J[,ohii Malcolm suggests will, iiuder the present 
circumstances of\*he service, become weaker and weaker every year 
that msscs over our heads. 

jC^ucIi discussion has been employed upon the question whether 
yoiftg* men intended for' the civil service in India shoul^ leave 
England at the earliest possible age (from sixteen to eigh^en), or 
at twenty-ofie years, when their general education might be ad- 
vanced further toward completion. — Sir John Malcolm, we think 
w^ithout sufficient reason, prefers a state of mere boyhood to Uie 
maturer age ; while the Civil Servant thus states the conflicting 
argumen]|.s, and jrecommends an opposite course : — 

* Th^ who Contend for the earliest age, rest their argument upon 
the expediency of taking young men from England before habits and 
attachments can be formed which may render a residence in India 
irh^^e, and a source of constant regret, ^fhey also point out the 
ai^l^tage to be derived from greater ductility of character, and, as a 
cdp%|uence, a more ready adaptation of mind to the novel scene in ^ 
' whiyi 
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wMch they are placed. Tliey further allege that self-instruction is 
th( 9 »shest, and as the law wiW scarcely allow time* for a complete 
^ course in* England, partial education does not compensate for the 
disadvantage to parents and guardians from delaying the period of 
admission to actual service. In answer to these arguments I would 
observe, that the acquisition of English habits <ind attachments is, in 
my*vipw of the subject, a positive advantage, nor clo I consider that 
at nineteen or twenty there is any danger of inconsolable regret for 
change of country or society ; nor does any material diminution of 
quickness in perception or docility take place between sateen and 
twenty, sc as to give the former age a decided superioniy ; while, 
lastly, although self-instruction will do much for minds so happily 
constituted as to persevere in the arduous'' attempt, it can never be 
relied upon as a source of general qualificatioii. On the whole, 
therefore, 'd:he passing two or three years at one of the national uni- 
versities, appears to me the most eligible preparation. This prepa- 
ration should, however, take place antecedent to appointment, so as 
not to combine an academical and offieiid station. Expulsion from 
the University might be made a positive disqualification for entering 
the Company’s service.’ — p. '^2. 

As rxmncctetbwith the subject of" qualification in the civil ser- 
vanls,^llie author just quoted points out the deficiency of legal 
knowledge among those servants by whom the law is administered; 
and he suggests that the first fi\c years in India should be eniplo>W 
ill acquiring a competent knonledge of the several codes, including 
the' Company’s reigulalions, the ilindoft and Mahomedan laws. 
^J'his period he does no> consider more than sutliciciit, and he 
further recommends tliat competency of knowledge should be 
ascertained by positive examination. If tlie want of professional 
kiiowl(?dge in the judges of the distant and provincial courts be such 
as this author describes, (page3‘2,) the course*ofegtudy proposed is 
indispensable ; and we quite concur in the opinion, (page 34,) that 
^^with such an amount of legal kiioMleilge, and a tIjorougK ac- 
quaint^ice with the languages of the |:ountry in the Eurqji^ean 
judgesy^iiiuch more might be left to final decision than at present, 
and the multiplicity of judicial records and translations for the 
purpose of iiistituling appeals avoided.’ ^ 

In passing to the subject on which, of all others, his opinion 
must be important, Sir John Malcolm (voi. ii. p. 201 ) remarks, that, 

* howe\'er much the success of our internal government may depend 
upon tlie civil administration of our eastern empire, our|||Ports to 
improve that must be given in vain, unless wc maintain a com- 
manding military power; and this coiisideiation gives the utmost 
importance to every question connected with our ^military esta- 
blishment ill tliat country, as being the only means by which w^e 

* By law no person can be appointl^ to the civil service after iwenty-tvio years of a|[«. 

/ can 
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can preserve India^ and as being likely, if mismanaged, to prove 
our ruin/ The native troops (he goes on to state) consist of 

238.000 rank and tile, and the whole army amounts' to nearly* 

250.000 men. The organization of this gigantic force is un- 
questionably a matter of paramount importance ; and it is satis- 
factory to know, thjft, with a few exceptions, the conduct of, the 
Company's army, whcither in war or peace, has been such as to 
justify complete confidence in its discipline and efficiency. The 
apparent anomaly of placing tlic control of so large a military 
establishment in the hands of the tlirectors of a mercantile corpoi a- 
tion, has naturally led to a frequent discussion of the expediency of 
incorporating the anny of India wdth the general military service of 
the nation. The question was particularly agitated in 1811, and 
the argument urged against transfer by the Court of Directors 
is repeated, in the work befi>rc us, as conclusive. The directors 
avowed their belief, that the respect evinced both by native subjee^ts 
and nei^bouring nations tiowards the Company’s government arose 
from the possession of a great military force ; that tliisi cause of re- 
spect, everywhere powerful, was pailicularly so in Asia, where 
civil authority, unsupported by the prestiiicc of military ;fl(l, could 
never he maintained. They further ,contend(?d, that any g,eneral 
control left to the local governments would not be sufficient ; and 
that to give to the army a diffieientand a superior master would 
inevitably lead to the degradation of the civil service, and conse-' 
quently atiect in an unfortunate manner the whole internal admi- 
nistration. ^riie arguments, on the Olher hand, in favoiii- of a 
transfer of the Indian army to the direct authority of the English 
crown, have been rather derived from ' circumstances connected 
witli the European oflicers, than the native soldiers. '^I'he former 
have, on more tba^i c)ne occasion, entered into combination against 
measures of the local govcniiiicnts, aft'ecting their pecuniary 

upon principles happily unknown to the officers of the 
kit^^aliny. In the casq of the Madras army this spirit qf com- 
binraon proceeded to the extent of armed resistance to all authority. 
Such occurrences, if not out>vcighed by years of distinguished 
service and exemplary discipline, would prove the inadequacy of 
the controlling authority ; but, as the case stands, may fairly be 
viewed as accidents not affecting the genera' force of the reasoning 
by which, und^' a presumed continuance of the political privileges 
of the l^l'tndia Company, the expediency of not separating ffic 
military >Sr6m the civil administration of our Indian empire is 
defended. 

The impro^ments suggested by Sir Johji Malcolm in the re- 
gi^a^ou of the Indian arm^ may be divided into three heads ; — 
affect, firstly, tiie European officers alone ; secondly, Uie ^ 

Europejlji 
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£uft)pean officers and native soldiers jointly; and thirdly, the 
native soldiery. In regard to* the first, a power of exchange, under 
‘^certain regulations, between the King’s and Company’s services, 
together with the employment on general service of officers of 
high rank in the Company’s army, are recommended. The regu- 
lations, under which the proposed exchange* coiikl be permitted, 
necessarily involvo such a knowledge of the languages and manners 
of the native soldiers, as should qualify the King’s officers for 
the alteration of service. Hut this qualification w^ould be more 
likely to occur among tlie subalterns and captains, than among the 
field-officers of His Majesty’s service, and it is, therefore, doubtful 
whctlier any eflect would be produced '^beyond diminishing tlie 
4i^j?urenl distinction of aiithority niKhir which the^ officers re-^ 
spectively serve. Practically, wc b^jiieve, that exchanges would 
be so seldom desired by tlie parlies, that the regulation as a general 
measure would be wliolly nugatory. It might be a matter of acci- 
dental or privaUi convenience, but woffid fall far shorP of those 
extended effects, in elevating the character and conciliating the 
feelings of the Coin])any’s officers, that are anticipated by Sir 
John Malcolm. ' The second siiggeslion, that of employing the 
Company’s officers of high rank in general service, even if so far 
adopted as to recognise their eligibility, would not, in our opinion, 

• be of much greater jiractical importance. The general officers 
in the King’s army are already so numerous, that the great majority 
of them seem of necessity condemned to inactivity ; and unques- 
tionably when a question selection happened to arise, the career 
of a King’s otiicer is, in all ordinary cases, more likely to qualify for 
general service Ilian that of the man whose experience has been con- 
fined to India, which, from the military inferioiily of the enemy, 
cannot be considered a scene as pregnant with feowledge, as that 
which has displayed all the varieties of conflict against tlie equal 
skill and discipline of European armie,s. Jlie.re are also cer^^pe- 
culiarities belonging to service in India that have a positive it^JC^ncy 
to disqualify for subsequent employment elsi’wlicre ; and it ifiay be 
fully asserted that a continual discharge of military duty for thirty 
years or more in India, leaves the physical strvngth and habits of 
very few in a condition to encounter tlie fatigues and vicissitudes of 
a novel service upon amovel field. It is further to be observed, that 
these alterations are all proposed by Sir John Malcolm upon the 
assumption that the officers of the East India Couipauy’s^rvicc do 
de facto consider themselves as neglected and degraded,’ ahd that a 
spirit of discontent and depression, eventually injurious to the dis- 
cipline and character jof the army, is the coiisequelice. Of these* 
things, however, we certainly have no proof in the w'orks before us ; 
^ ^and wc feel convinced that while any extelttsive system of exchange 




with the King’s service must in practice affect grievously the ^o- 
luinents of the officers of the Indian alniy, the chances of distinction 
or promotion in their own country could not be augmented, so as to 
make such sacrifices generally acceptable. 

The proposed change of organization, affecting the officers and 
native soldiers jointly^, consists in the consolidation of the armies of 
the three presidencies, and the consequent identification of pay, 
allowances, and internal regulations. VVe regret that our limits 
will not allow us to quote at length the arguments by which this 
proposition is s^ipported ; we must rest satisfied with stating the 
substance. Sir John Malcolm shows, first, that in the present 
unintenupted extent of the Company’s territory, it is often indiffer- 
ent, as a question of convenience, from wliicli presidency tlie mili- 
tary occupation of the great majority of tlic stations is effected ; 
secondly, that such* a general similarity of character, language, and 
habits, now prevails among the native soldiery, as to render the pro- 
posed consolidation unobjectionable ; thirdly, that occasions (as 
heretofore) may arise in which the public tranquillity shall be best 
secured by the employment of troops uiicoimceted by local at- 
tachments or family ties with the pro\inces wheVc their* services 
may be required ; and that, in the case of a consolidated “army, 
siiigh precautions might be adopted without any exhibition of dis- 
triist, — than which nothing can be more injiuious to the stability ' 
of our authority ; fourthly^ that the constantly recurring employ- 
ment of the armies, of tlie three presidencies on the same service 
must render uniformity of ]>ay and reguthlionj^ indispensable, even 
if it were not, in every point of \icw, expedient. In regard to the 
Ilairopeaii officer, Sir John Malcolm says, — ‘It is desirable on 
every gi'ound that* he should never be local. The more he is ex- 
posed to the vicissitudes of the service, and to be employed in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, the more his experience and knowledge 
will jb§ enlarged, and those qualities, with wdiatevcr of inconve- 
hardship their attainment is attended, must ultimately 
prove "Sis beneficial to the individual as to the government.’ — vol. ii. 

p. 216 . 

In the discussion, of his third topic, Sir John has the following 

passage : — 


‘ In an army of nearly 240,000 natives, thfe highest pay which a 
Soohahdar * of infantry can attain is 174 rupees a month, and after 
attaining jbat rank, he enjoys no consideration which can save him 
■from the' harshness pf an European officer, a hoy, perhaps, who has 
just^^^oined that corps to which he, the native officer, has perhaps 
’ ^«d thirty or forty years. He has in .barrack and in camp no 

Accommodation than that provided for the Sepoys ; and although 


A captain in name, really something more than a seijeant. 
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on hief retiring to the invalid list his pay is continued, that is become 
from habit necessary to his support, so that he can make no provision 
fdV his childfen ; ^and as pride in his own condition, or alarm at their 
being subject to corporeal puuishmejit, prevents, in most . cases, his 
bringing them into the army, they are generally a burden on him 
while he lives, and when he dies, they are left poor and discontented.’ 
— Pofitical History^ vol. ii. p. 233. ^ * 

In a note to this paragraplT we find it stated that a Soohahdar 
major has been Yecently appointed to each corps, and that in so far 
the prospects of ihc native officers have been improved. The de- 
scription, however, remains in the general true, and the case pre- 
sents difficulties that, although susceptible of diminution, do not 
admit of removal, 'riie measures recommended by our author are 
perfiap's as efficacious as the nature of the case will admit; but 
they fall very far sl\ort of holding out excitements to fidelity and 
zeal amongst the classes whose individual and political interests 
have been depressed by the extension ol^ the Uriiish pow^*, and 
they can scarcely be hoped to prove cft'ectivc, even with the more 
gallant spirits that will still seek employment in our native army ; 
in fact, the cmphlyincjit of native commissioned officers, in the 
present ©rgauizalion of our regidar army, appears to us extremely 
questionable, and the continuance of the arrangement seems rathe^ 
justified by llic hazard of disturbing that which has been established,' 
than by any argument of intrinsfe utility. Sir Joliii Malcolm pro- , 
poses that ciml Jisfinctions and privileges should be granted to native 
officers, on retirement fivm Uib scr\ice ; that these advantages should 
descend to their children ; that the latter, in the event of their en- 
tering the army, should be exempted from cor[)oral punishments: and 
he takes the opportunity of again recalling to noli/ic^he suggestion, 
that native officers and soldiers should be employer! iTMlie police esta- 
blishments. He does not enter into any explanation of these ^ civil 
distinctions and privileges,’ but wc may j)iesume, fioni his 
the expression ^trivial,’ that they could not.be such as to platl^a- 
tives in a class of society much higher than that from which they 
had originally cntereJl the army. '^Fhe >\ant ot details on this part 
of the subject is to be regretted, as the cxperlciicy of our author in 
the atfairs of Indian administration, ci>il and military, would have 
rendered his suggestions Especially valuable. 

While Sir John Malcolm attributes ‘the exclusion of n^ive 
officers from the exercise of high military commaiul to the nature of 
our powder and to policy,’ the civil servant expresses his belief ^ that 
ill all the physical qualities, and in tlui moral energy required for 
the higher degree of miJilary character, the natives of India are 
decidedly inferior to Europeans generally, and especially to our 
coi^ntiyanen ; that they have courage enough to follow, but not to 

lead. 
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le8^dv 'it. the coumge (says he) displayed by the Europedn offi- 
befs, displayed too, froiii its great 'purpose being example, in a chi- 
vMit>us degree;^ that brings our regiments ofc Sepoys Almost to hn 
equality with fliose . composed entirely of Europeans. With the 
example before them, die diiSerence in military efficiency seems re- 
duced to that of mer/e physical strength ; but withdraw that example, 
and the native scjjdiers will not bear a comparison.* — So speaks the 
Civil in opposition to the Military*Sei;\ant ; if the opinions of the 
former be correct, — ^and they are not, wo must say, >vithoiit large 
sup{K>rt from the military history of India, — the natives are iiotqua- 
lided for higher advancement in this bi^ucli of public service, and 
their present position is fixed, not by considerations of policy, but 
by the simple necessity of inaiiitaining llu^ eflieieiicy of our regular 
aniiy. It is, however, extremely difficult to waive, upon such a 
matter as tliis, the authority of Sir John Malcolnfs long and inti- 
mate personal experience of our liidian troops. 

In the eleventh and ^ lust chapter of Sir John Malcolm’s work 
will be found observations on the Jbitish community in India — 
half-castes, or Anglo-Indians — propagation of Chrislianily — ami 
the state of the press. On all these inipoitant subjects’ the author 
strongly urges the expediency of mainlainiiig tlie existing ivinciples 
of administration, and in tliis opinion the Civil Servant completely 
Concurs. Such sentiments are, in fact, <‘ommon to the great majo- 
rity of those who have carried any practical knowlcilge of the na- 
tives of India and the local adininislration to the discussion of 
those important questions ; while, oii-lhe odier hand, a removal of 
the restrictive system has been recommended by individuals not 
deficient in talent, and abounding in zeal, with vvlioni the propa- 
gation of their ipolitical and religions creeds is so primary an object, 
as to produce ribglcict of the more homely consulei ations of prac- 
ticability and safety. To such stirring spirits, the colonization of 
awrvery old, a very densely peopled, and a very distant country, the 
ccHiviifsion of eighty millions of bigots, and the establishment of a 
fi'ed press in India, arc points of easy attainment, involving no sa- 
crifice but that of the prejudices and conveiiiencies of an arbitrary 
government. Tlieir voice here and elsewhere has of late been loud. 
* Sir John Malcolm applies the tenn ‘ British community in In- 
dia* more particularly to British subjects, living under the protec- 
tion of? the Company’s government, but not in their service/ His 
courts of Justice have given to British subjects resident in 
Ipdik a distinct civil existence, inasmuch as, with the exception of 
wiling misdemctitiQrs, they arc not amenable to the courts of the 
Pikist India Company’s government. On the other hand, British 
i^libjects are restricted as to place of resicfence, are prohibited fi-oin 
becoipying proprietors of laiid^ and are liable in certain cases to bo 

sent 
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sent to#£ngiand by tlie local authority. The two principal objec- 
tions, tj(^en by Sir John Malcolm to a removal of these restrictions 
and ^consecpient encouragement of cblohkation> are, ^first, that 
gr^is of land could not be made by the local government tp Eu- 
ropeans, without a disregard of the rights, or at least the far supe-^ 
rior pretensions of the native subjects ; and secotidl^, that as phy- 
sical and mental degeneracy would result from the elfccts of climate, 
and connexion with native females, the estimation of the master- 
caste generally would be low^r^> stability of our empire 

seriously endangered. Our author conceives iJiat the existing restric- 
tions do not interfere with the diffusion of Hiose advantages which 
necessarily result from commercial intercourse, bi\t asserts, that ^our 
empire in ludia has already derived and must continue to derive the 
greatest benefit from the enterprise of British merchants, which has 
diffused wealth, eiicoui aged industry, and promoted the general pro- 
sperity of the country, adciing, by the incicasq of its resources, to 
the strength of the g<)V(;rninenl.’ The CiviA Servant is equally op- 
posed to colonization ; he contends that there is no room for colo- 
nists ; that tiie ^ iuhabitauls are alrt'udy so numerous as to press upon 
the means of subsistence iu a degree most conlirmatoryof the received 
doctrines^ on population.’ This description is certainly not appli- 
cable to all parts of India, but is suflicieiitly true to justify the asser- 
tion, that there is no such delicioncy in the supply of human laboiir;''^ 
as to require assistance from col^mzaliau. After stating the pro- 
tection afforded by the king’s couit of justice to British subjects, 
he thus proceeds : ^ Althouglf the existence of two systems of law 
within tlie same dominions, the one applicable locally to both 
i.lasses, native and European^, and univei sally to the latter, be in 
itself an anomaly, the number of European residents in the country 
has liitheito borne so small a jMoporlioii to the t\'Wle population, 
that no inconvenience has been felt from the greater consideration 
shown for the lives and properties of the mastcr-caste ; but Jet, the 
principle of coloni/ation be once admitted; let Europear^V^nd 
their laitiilies be congregated in towns throughout the country let 
iheju bcc:ouie penurfi'ent land-owners, aiul it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to continue this legal dislinction. ^'either the first 
colonists, nor their descendants when they feel* the strength of 
numbers, will submit patiently to a system of goverument so 
essentially different from the British constitution: iu the first 
instance they will endeavour to persuade the natives . their 
common interest calls for innovation, and may avail themselves of 
their physical force to effect it; the next step will be.to usurp all 

authority from the executive government, and the result of this 



* The author incorrectly u-ies the word ‘ European* instead of ttritisb. Europeans not 
tJritish subjects arc subject to the juriadiction of the Company’s court. 

* Uissension 
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dissension between the European governors and the Europt^an .go- 
verned must be the extinction both by the natives/ — In these 
sentiments we so far concur ns to believe, that while Uie advantages 
eitlier to British subjects, or to the natives of India, from coloni- 
zation arc excc^ingly problematical, a removal of the existing 
restrictions wpulit be attended with immediate and certain ^enibar- , 
rassment to thcrlocal governments, and might endanger the con- 
tinuance of our empire in India. 

Although Sir John Malcolm appears to entertain some vague 
notions of improving the condition of the class of persons known 
by the name of Half-Castes, or Anglo-Indians, yet, as he at the 
same time admits the expediency of ihainlaiiiing the regulatunis by 
which they are excluded from tlie regidar civil and military scivice 
of the East India Company, it is not easy to imagine the mode by 
which, in his opinion, the object is to be effected. He says, ^ they 
may be almost said ;to monopolize the situations of clerks and ac- 
countants in the offices »of government, as well as in those of public 
servants, and private ICnropean merchants/ In compensation for- 
their exclusion from the rc'giilar services, they are, as natives of 
India, allowed to become landed proprietors ; are not jcstrictcd as 
to residence ; and are not liable to removal from the country, except 
by sentence of a court of law. The piivilegc of sitting upon juries 
^has recently been conferred upon llieiii ; and on the wliolc, ihere-^v 
fore, the Anglo-Indians appear to receive as much coiinlenance 
from the English government as is called for by their particular 
claims, or consistent with iniparlialit^^to wards the rest of our native 
subjects. The numbers of this class arc so triffing in comparison 
with the overwhelming mass of the p6pulation, and from the very 
mixture of their race their personal iiiiluencc is so inconsiderable, 
that the quesliciV'of their eivil condition is at present rather one of 
feeling than policy : though extension of privileges might indeed, 
by exciting the jealousy of our Mahomedan and Hindoo subjects, 
give it a very dift'ereiil chaiacter. The Civil Servant avows a 
similar, and indeed a still more decided opinion. 


‘ However similarity of religion may excite personal interest, as the 
very security of , our empire depends not only upon religious tole- 
iration, hut upon the forbearance from any attempt to a positive poli- 
tical prefer^^e of Christianity, the half-vaates ought to receive no 
larger favour and protection from the British government 

than ,th"e^ipdoQ and Mahomedan subjects. In truth, a preference 
would ba5!l a to encourage the illicit connexion from which 

this unhappily-placed class derive their existence. That existence is 
to a certain degree an evil, an evil whicli is not to be prevented, hut 
fe which would he much aggravated by si)ecial legislation, or public 
Jerference/ — 45, . • 

' ■ filiS ■! t ' * ' The 
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The*^ropagation of Christianity in India is by nfliany considered 
the positive duty of a Cliristian* government, and by all must be 
admitted to lie of tlie highest importance. The Hindoo religion 
abounds with doctrines and observances inimical to moral and po- 
litical improvement ; this is also in a great degree the case in regard 
^ to the ;piore comprehensive religion of the Koran« to the adherents 
of both, Cliristianity is an object of dislike, and thi.'i feeling presents 
a most serious obstacle to cordial association in the relations of 
domestic and civil life. Conversion of the natives of India to the 
Christian religion would therefore be attended witli great political 
advantages : but, whether viewed as matter of duty or interest, the 
mode of elFectiiig this sacred and important object must be deter- 
mined by the actual circiuiistances ot* the country, the rights of the 
people, and tlie nature ot the govenimout ; if any one of these con- 
siderations be overhxjked, failure in the attempt must be the tirst, 
and political convulsion with all its ‘attendant evils and atrocities, 
the ultimate consocpicnce. Sir John Malcolm justly obsenes, that 
the uniform conduct and" public proclamations of the British go- 
veriiincnt have not merely given to the natives of India a ri^ht 
to the free And j)rotectcd exercise of their religions ; lliat, in fact 
those religions have becoinci part of the law under which the go- 
vorriment itself is adminislered ; aiul he therefore concludes, that 
all interference froju aiithorily for liic substitution of another forniS*» 
of worship would be a positive inoach of contract, ami coidd not 
but excite tlui most decided opposition. *l'Ic cites a remarkable 
instanci; of the native jealou^^ on the subject of religion, that oc- 
curred during the administration of Lord \\\‘lleslcy. 

‘ In ISOJ., the subject proposed for a public disputation at the 
annual examination in the college at Fort William yaf, “ tile advan- 
tages which the natives of this country might deriv6ftoni translations 
in the vernacular tongues, of the books containing the principles of 
their respective religions, and tliosc of the ('hristian feith.*' The 
belief that this discussion would involve topjes ofteiisive to the reli- 
gious prejudices of the Mahoinedans, led ii nuniher of the most re- 
spectable and learneS of that faith to address a memorial to the 
governor-general, remonstrating against this supj'osed infringement 
of thij unequivocal toleration which they gratefully acknowledged 
the government had till then afforded to the unmolested exercise of 
the religion of its subjects. The consequence of this memorial was, 
that the subject of disputation was withdrawn, and an official document 
was circulated, declaring that “ the discussion of any subject con- 
nected with religion, or which was degrading to the, religions of 
India, was quite foreign to the principles of the institution of the 
college." * — vol. ii. p- 270^ 

The mutiny and massacre at Y^Iore, in the opinion of Sir John 

Malcolm, 
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Malcolm^ of the government at the time, and of all . persons M^ell 
informed on the subject, arose n&uch more from religious exaspe- 
ration than from attachment to the family of Tippoo. A report 
w^as at that time industriously circulated through the southern 
provinces of India, that the forcible conversion of the natives to 
Christianity vjfas ^the secret object of the British governinerat, and . 
some trifling alterations iu the appearance of the Sepoys on parade, 
were brought forward as proofs of this intention. It iS^as further 
reported, that advantage had been taken of the monopoly of salt, 
to mix the blood of swine with that article of general consumption, 
so as to violate at once the institutions of the Mahomedan, and of the 
Hindoo I'eligibn. So dangerous did these calumnies appear to the 
government of India, that a proclamation was issued, most so- 
lemuly denying the charge, and * disclaiming every thought of in- 
terference with tlieir customs or religion/ Such declarations may 
fairly be considered as pledges on llie part of the British govern- 
ment to abstain ffom <50mersion as a matter of public administra- 
tion. Two modes in wdiich this desirable object may be attempted 
are, however, as stated by Sir John Malcolm, still o]3en — the la- 
bours of individual missionaries, and the dift'usion of general 
knowledge. To the latter we may perhaps look with the greater 
confidence: for the existence of such superstitions practices as 
''belong to the Hindoo religion, must, liowever interwoven with the’ 
domestic habits of the people, atid the personal interests of their 
priests, be iucoinpatilile with the ditfusion of European science 
and literature among the leading classes of society. A more 
familial' and extended acquaintance with the English language 
would, to the natives, lie the surest source of intcllectnal im- 
provement, aivid iiiight become, tlie most durable tie betw'eeu Bri- 
tain and India.^f In any plan, therefore, for the public education of 
the natives, the complete knowledge of our language ought to 
form so prominent an object, as to lay the ground for its gradually 
becoming at least the established vehicle of legal and oJlicial busi- 
ness. The English tongue would thus in ludia^^s in America, 
be the lasting mommicnt of our dominion ; dim it is not too much 
to hope, that it niiglit also be the medium through wiiich the inha- 
Jbitants of those vast regions might hereafter rivS the rest of the 
civilized worW, in the expression of alb that most exercises and 
distinguishes human intellect. 

Sir John Malbolm commences his remarks on the disputed 
question of of the press in India, by a brief historical 

notice of the iie^0.tioiis under which the publication of news- 
papers has beeii faf&erto peru^ejl. It is a remarkable fact, that 
the first new spapelr printed a0^|:utta,.iBK»^ tiiaii half a century 
sitmf I osgd its original ultipiate suppression to a |iys- 

. r tematic 
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tematic^and intemperate abuse of the government^ which, as the 
law then stood, had no means of arresting the evil but repeated 
prosecutions for libel, by which the editor was finally ruined. 
Tlie power of removal to England was soon after granted by par- 
liament to the local government, and was exerted by Lord Corii- 
,wallis ifi the case of the editor of the Bengal ^Journal. Lord 

Wellesley had recourse to the same measure in •i-egard to Mr. 
McLean, editor of the Telegraph. During the administration of 
that nobleman a censorship was established, and the duty was 
intrusted to the secretary to government. Restrictions were also 
imposed as to the publication, during war, of naval intelligence. 
Such w^ere the restrictions until the arrival of Lord Hastings, who 
abolished the censorship, and substituted regulations prohibiting 
the original discussion of certain classes of subjects, or the repub- 
lication of passages treating of such snbjecls, from the English 
newspapers. Aiiima<lversioiis on tlje Indian administration in 
England and in India were forbiiideu in this new code *, offensive 
remarks upon the members in council, the judges of the Supreme 
Court, aiul the liord Bishop of Calcutta, and, generally, all private 
scandal. Discussions, having a tendency to excite alarm among 
the iiativeii on the subject of i*eligion, were also prohibited ; and 
removal to England continued to be held out as the penalty of dis- 
obedience. However it miglit have suited the interest of indi- 
viduals, to assert that the subslilnfloii of iJicse declaratory and pro- 
hibitory regulations for tlic censorship had given an increased lati- 
tude of discussion to the perfodical press — it was obvious that 
substantially the matter remained as before; in short, that the 
alteration only extended to the permission of printing that without 
inspection which, practically, under the former could not 

have failed to receive the imprimatur of the ceiiSh*. The new 
system had, however, the ilisadvantage of bringing the editors of 
newspapers at once under the infiictive power of the government : 
it was tlius, ill the case of timid persons, lialculatcd still further 
to restrict tlic frej^doni of publication ; while, with the bold or the 
mischievous, the*^ eCtJl^tjuestionable applicability of the regulation 
was likely, by encouraging habitual approach tp the verge of 
offence, to ptoduce a tone of feeling and expression that could ^ 
not fail to end in positive’»infriiigeinent. Such was the progress 
and end of the Calcutta Journal, edited by Mr. Buckingham. 
A conviction of the insufficiency of the regulations to enforce 
that daily and immediate conti’ol over the press, th^' right to 
which had never been ceded by the government, and the inappli- 
cability of the penalty of j;atnoval to natives, led tp the adoption 
of an additional restr^nt^ by- ,whi<^ every printer was obliged to 
have a license to print any p^per, ps^phlet, or work whal^oever ; 
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the license to be withdmwn on transgression of any of the regu- 
’lations under which tlie press had been placed. On the whole, 
therefore, the abolition of the censorship has led t8 increaseJ re- 
strictions on press ; and it is not to be expected that, under the 
present system, my editor, whether British or native, will subject 
the property yostfed in the. materials of a paper to. immediate de-^ 
predation, by neglect or resistance. 

The state of the press in India is discussed by Sir John Mal- 
colm:— 1st, as it affects the British community; and, secondly, 
as to its influence upon the native population. He observes, that 

* the English part of the population is, perhaps, as respectable a 
community as any in the world, but they arc not what the English 
wx)uld designate as a public. The great majority are civil or mili- 
tary servants, of whom a very considerable proportion hold their 
oftices at the pleasure of the local government under which they 
serve ; and the other part, coniposeil of merchants, free traders, 
missionaries, shopkeepers, and citizens, not in the service of go- 
vernment, eiijdy, under the protection of the British courts of law, 
every privilege of an Englishman, except such as the interest of 
the Indian empire woiiki make it dangerous for then! to possess.' 
— p. 308. He considers that as; in the community thus composed, 

* professional feeling, ignorance, disaffection, prejudice, and en- 
* thusiasm swell the numbers of the advocates of a free press, it 

from their support that it has lately derived, and will hereafter de- 
rive, confidence in its* attacks upon tlic local administration, and 
upon the usages and religion of Ine natixes of India,’ and that 
‘ ihere is no preventing this effect of the law as exclusively ap- 
pealed to ; and tlie victorie.s which etfitois obtain over government 
and its oflicei^s will daily strengthen a cause Miiich has gained in a 
short period suA*? ground both in India and England.’ From these 
obsci*vatiDns it may be inferred, that Sir John Malcolm conceives 
that the freedom of the press would have the effect of increasing 
among the British community the existing dislike to the restraints 
of an administration, necessarily conducted upon^inciples essen- 
tially different from those happily cstablishc^d in flfeir native coun- 
try ; and that individual and party zeal would lead them to encourage, 
^.through (he agency of the press, political changes incompatible 
with the'^ecuiity'oT our empire in lndia 9 and, in their present state 
of civilMl^ion an4 knowledge, ^vi^ the well-being of the natives 
them^4^r' /Ahd this is the conclusion distinctly pressed by tlie 
Civil'Servaiil iff a\pdssage which, as we conceive, embodies in a 
very few words ffie 'common sense of the whole. subject, , 

: * A representitiive government (says this, author) and a free press 
7iaturally co.^existing pqlHicaf the freedom Of ^le 

the repres.enj^t|ye>ys^;^^^ jnto a 

mere 
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mere form ; it is the element witljout which political vitality could not 
survive ; but^ in a government where every authority centres in the 
executive, the freedom of the press is an antagonist principle, always 
tending to the dissolution of the administrative conformation. Sic 
volo^ sic juheo^ when once the government have ^opted a measure, 
must Ifp the maxim of all despotisms : discussion and implicit obedience 
are incompatible, and the only quarter from whenc6 a control, con- 
sistent with the duration of our empire, can be exerted over public 
functionaries in India, is England.' — p. 41 . 

Sir John Malcolm says, that ^ for the last thirty-five years inflam 
matory papers, addressed to the interests and passions of our native 
troops, and subversive of the British power, liave been most actively 
circulated in different parts of India; that these have too often 
made deep impressions ; and that the fuvilier extension of the 
mischief is to be attributed solely to the difficulty of multiplying 
copies and to the fear of detection.’ — (yol. ii. p. 317.) We 
have, further, the authority of Sir John Malcolm for the fact, that 
the higher ranks of the M ahojiicdari population, and the Brah- 
mins amongst the Hindoos, who, in the character of spiritual 
instructors, possess the most unbounded influence over the mili- 
tary classts, are disaffected towards the British government. The 
comparatively recent loss of cuiipire accounts abundantly for that 
feeling on the part of llic Mahopiedans ; while the destruction of 
the independence of the still subsisting Hindoo states, by narrow- 
ing so lamentably the ticld f|f intrigue in which the Brahmins 
universally found tlieir most congenial and profitable occupation, 
has produced the same effect with that ambitious priesthood, 
'riiere can be little doubt that iu a press, unrestricted^by the direct 
control of the executive authority, individuals so^sposed w^ould 
discover a ready medium for disturbing the minds, and probably 
shaking the fidelity, of our army. U poii that fidelity rest the exist- 
ence of our empire iu India, the ininiediahi tranquillity of the 
country, and consequently the social improlenieut of the natives 
themselves. Tfiege a r^ practical considerations of too great im- 
portance to be sacriSced for the speculative advantages that might 
arise from a more direct restraint upon the ineasutes of the local 
governments iu India, — nay, even for the chance of placing the 
sacred truths of Christianity more generally within reach of the 
native population :-*^for this, after all, would be but a chance ; 
and there would be blended with it the grievous risk of extinguish- 
ing, in a sudden agony of political convulsion, the faint glimmering 
of religious light that has' already begun to make itself visible 
amidst the darkness of Iiidiaii superstition. 

The publications igl^ich we have been considering furnish of 
themselves sufficient evidence of the boldness with which, as one 
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of them expresses it, ^the spirit, of inquiry is now walking the 
face of the waters that divide Europe from India and they are 
all deserving of \evy careful attention fi’oin those who are peculiarly 
interested in the conceras of our Asiatic empire. Though we 
differ, in some itn]^rtant particulars, from the opinions of Sir John 
Malcolm, Yre ihyst always do Justice to the liberal spirit iirwhich 
they are conceived, and the manliness with which tliey are expressed ; 
—the work, as a w'hole, is worthy of its author^s reputation. It is 
proper, for an obvious reason, to obsei-ve, that the Letter of the Civil 
Servant appeared earlier than the more elaborate perfoiinance with 
which we have so often had occasion to compare its views ; and w^e 
must take the liberty of saying that the author, in his brief and hasty 
atyle of composition, has done slender justice eitlier to his materials 
or to his talents. Colonel Stewart’s pamphlet, being principally 
occupied with the Burmese w'ur, has not been so often cited by 
us ; but we cannot ccuiclude vvilliout expressing our sense of tlie 
ability displayed in it also. It was publislied some months before 
-tlie Letter of the Civil Servant. 


Aet. H\..*^Traiislations from the Servian Mimtrehy : to which 
are added some Specimens of Anglo’-Normnn Romances. 4to. 
London. 1826. <• 

O F this volume a very small edition only has been printed for 
private circulation; but a copy has been laid upon our table, 
with leave to make what use of it we. might think lit — a ))erniission 
of which wesvvillingly avail ourselves. For tlie last twelve years, 
the popular pnvtry of the Sclavonic nations, avid in particular of 
the Servians, has received much atteiitiou in Germany ; and we 
are happy to hear tliat the extensive collections published at Vienna 
and at Leipsig have very recently been followed by uiiotlier (M. 
Vesely’s) from the press of Pest. When Gibbon wrote his History, 
he took occasion to say, that the Illyrian provinces were the most 
obscure part of Europe ; and, in spite of the insurrection which was 
put an end to the peace of Bucharest, they remained so, until 
the curio^|j^. of the learned began to be attracted by the discoveiy — 
originalfej'^e believe, set forth in the ‘ Hungarisches Magazin’ — 
th^4h^&had lurked for centuries among those untravelled regions 
a la);gl, oody of lmllads, historical and romantic, not unworthy of 
being placed ob the same shelf with the ^ Cancioneros’ of Spain, 
our own ♦ Minstrelsies,* and the northern ♦Kioempe Viser.’ 

No English ear will ever be persuade that there is any ballad 
4,. in the world to be compared with' ♦Che^^Phase;* no Spaniaixl 
' believe that any cl4valrie|^i luwe been sung a,s nobly 

as 
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as those of Castile and Grenada : nor can it be expected that we 
should meet^with a Scandinavian critic less strongly prepossessed 
with the superiority of his own Svend Vonveds and Reddar Giles. 
W e suspect, however, that when these various fountains of romance 
are, all ccjually familiarized, as it appears likely J:hey soon will be, 
to th« general ‘reading public’ of Europe, the 'ballads of the 
long-trampled Servians may* be found entitled to a place not very 
far below those of haughtier nations, whose ancestors have been 
enabled to haiul them down inheritances more valuable tliau ditties 
‘ old and phiin,’ for the benefit of 

‘ The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their thread with bones/ 

This people maintained for ages a dubious struggle with the 
power of the Byzantine empire; but the Turk had grappled with, 
and utterly broken tlunn, nearly a century before the final ruin of 
Constantinople. The campaign in which ijieir freedom was beaten 
down, never again effectually to re-assert itself, is abundantly cele- 
brated, as might be expected, in their minstrelsy. There the 
immense siijieriority of luiiubtirs is given to the host of Ainurath 1., 
of valour and conduct to the heroes of Lazarus, King, Despot, 
Zar, or Krall of Servia ; and the fatal issue of the field of Kossova is 
ascribed solely to lhe‘ treason of the prinec’s brother-iu-lavv', Viik,* 
who went over to the Snllini wilji 12,000 men in the midst of the 
contest. The story of that conclusive battle is thus given in the 
page of our old classic KnoU$s, of whom, if language were every- 
thing, Dr. Johnson might porliaps have said without absurdity- — 
at the time when he did say so — that he was ‘ the first of all [our] 
historians, unfortunate onl}r in his subject.’ # 

‘ En renoses, a man of great experience, told jfenrath that the 
Christians were for the most jiart well and strongly armed, find 
shoiildring close together in tlu’ir cliargc, would be like a rock of 
iron, unable to be pierced ; hut if, in joynirig tlie battle, lie would a 
little retire, the Christians, following upongefod hope, would so loose 
their close standj^ng^jTtJie chief part of their strength) and leave an 
entrance for his mem Upon which resolution, Amurath commanded 
the archers to give the first charge ; whieli they couragioiisly per- 
formed. At which time, the Turks army gave ground a little 
which the Christians perceiving, with great force assailed the left 
wing of their army, and, after a hard and cruel fight, put the same to 
flight; which Bajazet seeing, with such fury renewed the battel, that 
the Turks which before, as men discouraged, fled in the left wing, 
began now to turn again upon their enemies; and the'Christians, 
having as they thought alteady got the victory, were to begin a great 
battel, ht which many thou.<tn/j(fs' fell on both sides; the 

brightness of the arm^^mhd wo'aDons 'ims as it had been the lightening 
the multitude oflaunces and other horsemen’s staves^ shqd^ed the light of 

.fS ^ " the 
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the sun ; arrows and darts fell so that a man would have thou(jkt they 
had poured down from heaven ; the noise of the instruments of war ^ with 
the neighing of horses^ and outcries of men^ ^vas so ierrihlo and gi'eaJ^ that 
the tviid beasts of the mountains stood astonied therewith ; and the Turkish 
histories^ to express the terror of the day ( vainly say) that the angels in 
heaven^ amazed* with that hideous noise ^ for that time forgot the heavenly 
hymns wherewith Hhey always glorifie God, About noon time of the 
day, the fortune of the Turks prevailing, the Christians began to 
give ground, and at length betook themselves to plain flight whom 
the Turks with all their force pursued, and slew them downright, 
without number or mercy. In which battel Lazarus, the Despot, 
himself was also slain. Howbeit some histories report otherwise, as 
that he with his son were taken prisoners, and by and by afterwards 
(in revenge of Amurath his death) cruelly slain ; othersome also re- 
porting that he died in prison. 

* Amurath after this great victory, with some few of his chief 
captains, taking view of the dead bodies, wliicli without number 
lay on heaps in the fieltl like mountains, a Christian souldier, sore 
wounded, and all bloody, seeing him, in staggering manner arose 
(as if it had been from death) out of a heap of slain men, and 
making towards him, for want of strength fell down ‘divers times 
by the way as he came, as if he liad been a drunken man ; at length 
, drawing nigh unto him, wlien they which guarded t*he king's 
person would have stayed him, he was by Amiiratli himself com- 
manded to come nearer, supposing that he would have craved his 
life of him. Thus the* half-dead Christian pressing near unto him, 
as if he would for honour sake have l^issed his feet, suddenly stabbed 
him in the bottom of his belly with a short dagger, which ho had 
under his souldier’s coat ; of which wound that great king and con- 
queror presetjtly died. The name of this man (for his courage 
worthy of eterjjifJ memory) was Miles Cobelitz ; who before sorcj 
wounded, was shortly after in tlic presence of Bajazet cut into small 
pieces. The Turks in their annals somewhat otherwise report of the 
death of Amurath ; as that this Cobelitz, one of the despot his 
servants, in time of tVe battel, coming to Amurath as a fugitive, 
offering him his service, and admitted to his presence, in Iiumhling* 
himself to have kissed his feet (as the ba)Ps%v*ous manner of the 
Turks is) stabbed him into the belly, and so slew him ; being himself 
, therefore shortly after (as aforesaid) in the presence of Bajazet 
most cruelly heweh into small pieces. ^Whereupon ever since that 
time, the manner of the Turks hath been, and yet is, that when any 
embassador or stranger is come to kiss the Sultan his liand, or 
otherwise ta;|^proactbis person, he is, as it were for honour’s sake, 
led by the infa nis presence betwixt two of the great courtiers, 
but indeed by^ so iiitangling him, to be sure that he shall not offer 
him the, like violence that did this.Cobeljts; to Amurath.' — Histojy of 
the Turks^ p. 139, edition 1GS7. ^ 

following is a Servian edition of the tale — in \vluc\i^ our 

' , ' readers 
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readers will perceive, the 'half-dead Christian soldier’— ' one of 
tb« Oespot his servants’ — turns out to b6 a personage of very high 
rank — the brother-in-law both of the Servian Krall and of the 
traitor V iik, 

‘ That night came two black ravens from Kossc^ra field, 

Ana round about the tower m the red dawn they wheeled ; 

Round it, and round it with many a croak, they flew, 

When they perched them on the turret more loud their croaking grew, 
llo ! is this the castle of that famous king ? 

It is a silent castle — it holds no living tiling. 

‘ The solitary lady Jicard them where she lay, — 

Up went she to the turret, in the dawming gray ; 

“ Ye two black ravens, God greet ye well this hour, 

Wliy come yc here so early, to croak about the tower ? 

Over Kossova field was it your luck to fly? — 

Saw ye t^vo mighty hosts that thereupon did lie ? — 

Saw ye the meeting, ravens ? — Did ye hear the din ?— 

Tell me truth, black ravens, which of them did win?” 

‘ “ Fair thanks for such a greeting,” said the ravens black 
“ We have been to Kossova, we arc just come back ; 

Two nnglity hosts, fair lady, it Avas our luck to see, 

Yesterday they fought, aud n(»ar enough Avere we ; 

The princes of the armies arc\ slaughtered, both the two, 

And all the Turks are dead except a A'cry feAv ; 

Some of the Servian Avarriorf still remain in life, 

J5ut every breast among them is gashed Avith lance or knife.” 

‘ Y^iile the black birds were croaking in Militza's ear, 

Her servant, Mulatin, a faithful man, dreVv near ; ^ 

His riglit hand, jiartcd from the w’rist, in the le^^^ke bore— 

Down his horse’s sides tlie streams of blood did pour, 

ScA^enteen AA’ounds, I Aveen, Mulatin had ta'en. 

Ere he turned his liorse’s head from KossoA’^a plain. 

“ What’s that ? — poor Mulatin I Avas tlhis the lady said), 

Speak, AA^as there any treason, that the Zar is dead?” 

‘ Mulatin, the servant, his lady did thus greet 
Help me quickly, lady, help me from my seat;* 

Bring cold AA^ater from tjje well, and AA’ash my burning broAV, 

And pour me wine, red AAune, for I have thirst I troAV — 

I am sorely Avounded, my heart is bloodless now.” 

‘ The beautiful Militza helped him from his selle, 

And she washed his brows with cold water from the vyell. 

She filled the cup Avith wane, and held it to his head, 

And when some stjrengtlf Avas come, it Avas thus she said,— 

‘ “ Noav, Mulatin, Iwit up, and all thy tidings yield, 

Tell me Iioav AA^ciit it upon Kossova field ; 

' / V " First 
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Fifst of the famOuB prince, how was slaughtered tell, 

And my grayhaired father Ugo, where the old man foil, 

And my noble brothers, all the noble nine, 

And Milosch the waivvode, that dear friend of mine. 

And Vuk, the fecgrlesslord, • my other sister's man. 

And young axfd bold Stratnia, the son of the old Ban V* 

‘ The soldier raised his head, and thus his tale begun — 

“ They lie upon Kossova, slaughtered every one ; 

Where tlie famous prince, the Zar, my master, lies, 

Has blood enow been shed, all the grass it dyes ; 

With lances broke and shivered is the ground bestrown, 

Many a Turkish lance, but more of them our own, 

For the Servian soldiers clustered from afar 
To defend their master^ and died about the Zar. 

For your father Ugo, ' I saw the good old man 
Struck down among the foremost ns the fight began ; 

Eight of the Ugovitzes^' were slaughtered by his side, 

The band stuck fast together till all but one Jiad died ; 

It was Bosko Ugovitj^ , he alone was left — 

I saw him raise his banner, out his way he cleft ; 

In like an eagle then ^ among the Turks A\^ent lie, 

And scattered them like doves till the blood was at liis knee. 

* Straiiiia lies in Sitniza ; — Milosch, too, hath his sleep 
In the river’s bed, in the water c^ld and deep ; 

* But ere Milosch was slain, the Lord had blessed his hand 
To do a deed of glory for the Servian land, — 

With his own hand.he slew the Sultaun Aniurath I 
God bless his soul for that, and all the kin he hath ! 

O, sung in many a song, and told in many a tale. 

While green'^^,ssova lasts, his memory shall not fail. 

Why did you ask for Vuk ? Him never name again, 

But to curse a traitor, and a deadly traitor’s strain ! 

He in the hour went over to the heathen host, 

He and his false*twetVe^];housand ; thus the Zar was lost.”* — pp. .'j, o . 
The Servian Minstrelsy contains tlie record of many subsequent 
battles, or ratlier skirniishes, between this uiift»<.finate people and 
their Ottoman eqemies; some of llieni occurring after the Ser\ian 
soil had beeii^V|»art colonized by the conquerors. The war had 
then assui^MxItie ferocity of a civil one^' and its terrors appear to 
have bec^^,|bftened occasionally by that influence which, in all 
ages and .countries, been humane. For example — 

‘ Right early rose tW ^flrkish maid, before the East was red, 

And coming to batik, thereon her linen spread. 

* Tli« field of CossoYa,^BS the scebe of anotlier and hard|y>won Turkish victory, 

f n 1448; when the Huii^rian liero, Ifuniades, (one of Sii^\^lliain Temple’s * seven 
great men Uiat deserved, without wearing^ a crown,’) swstainfi^ to u6o the words of Gib- 
lion, day the shock of an Ottoman anny four times more numerous than 

■ ' ■ V V'. . ' The 
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^ The sun is up ; yet clearly flows tW liver by her sid^ ; 

But ever as iji heaven he rose, nfore troubled grew the tide, 

‘ The noontide Avaves were black with blood — and first there came a 
horse, 

And then a turban on the flood, and then a Turkish corse: 

A Tuiikish corse went rolling by, bright through tTie waves it shone ; 
And close behind a Christian knight comes sorely Struggling on. 

‘ The waters tossed him grievously — when he beheld the maid 
To reach the margin much he strove, and thus in anguish prayed — 

“ O ! sister, for tlie love of God, some garment stretch to me ; 

O ! save me, and the life tliou giv st shall all be spent for thee.” 

‘ The maid had pity on the knight that did her grace implore ; 

She stretched a garment forth to him, and drew him to the shore.* 

, , &c. &c. — p. 21 . 

la the following ballad we find the Turks as well blended with 
the Servians, as we suppose they ever wcrc,^or arc likely to be. Wc 
quote it at length for three several reasons : tirst, on account of the 
state of manners Avhich its narrative describes, and which is equally 
indicated in the oriental imagery of its diction; secondly, because 
it is the only Servian ballad in this collection that professes to be 
rendered*!!! the metre of the original ; and thirdly, for the extra- 
ordinary resemblance winch the story of ‘ Siiko* bears — down even* 
to the taunt of the closing ve rses — to that of * Young Lochiiivar ’ 

* Never, never, since the world's beginning, 

Never, never bloomed la fairer blossom 
Than was reared of late beneath the shadow 
Of the noble Lubovitzi's fastness. 

White and high o’er Nevesinya looking ^ 

Stands tlie tower Avlierein they reared Haintijja, 

But it holds no more the flower of beauty, — 

Far aAvay lies Luhovitzi’s sister. 

‘ Fair she Avas, there could be nothing fairer ; 

Stately AA^as she as the mountain iuiie*tree ; 

White anijL rosy-colour intermingled 

Were her cheeks, as slie had kissed the daAvning ; 

Bark and flashing, like tAVO noble jcAvcls, , 

Were her eyes ; and over them Avere eyebroAVS, 

Thin and black, liUe leeches from tlie fountain ; 

Dark the lashes too ; although the ringlets 
Hung above in clusters rich and golden ; 

Softer were her eyelids than the pinions 
Of the sAvallow on the breeze reposing. 

Sweeter were the maiden’s lips than honey ; 

White her teeth, al peart&^m ocean ripen’d ; 

White her leasts, little panting wild doves ; 

Soft her speaking, aiS wild dove's inunnur ; 
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Bright her smiling a$t of sunshine. 

Wide tlirough Bosnia arid Herzegovina 
Went the story of her wondrous beauty. 

* Lovers many came about the maiden ; 

Two above the rest came late and early ; 

One, the lidary-bearded.Mustaph-Aga, 

Lord of Kraina, lord of Castle-No\'i. 

Mu staph* Aga, at her brother's portal. 

Met another that was come a- wooing. 

Young and noble Suko of Ubeina. 

Mustaph-Aga and the fearless Suko 
Once they met at Lubovitzi's j)ortal. 

As the sun went down on Nevesinya. 

* Mustaph-il^ga brought a thousand pieces 
Virgin gold upbti a golden basin ; 

Round the basin twined a golden serpent — 

Eyes of diamond glittered in its forehead ; 

Eyes of diamond, glittering so sx>lcndid 
Men might feast at midnight by their shining. 
Suko offered but a dozen ducats, 

All he had he offered for the maiden ; 

Lord was he of little but his sabre, 

And the targe that hung upon his shoulder 
Noble Suko made the bordcj^feed him, 

As the air is fain^to feed the falcon. 

Lubovitzi spake unto his sister, t 
“ See, my sister, see, my dear Hainuka, 

In the hour in which thy mother bore thee 
It was \yritten somebody should wed thee ; 

Many lov^s come to me a- wooing, 

But tliis night the two that are the noblest 
Both are herb, vidthin the court together. 

Here is hoary- bearded Mnstaph-Afri, 

Come from Kraipa, from his Castle-Novi ; 

Wealth on wealth hath lordly Mustaph*Aga, 

All in silk and satin would he clothe thec^,^*' 
Every day with honey would he feed thee. 

Close besid^ is Suko of Ubeina ; 

Lord iai*j^pf little but his sabre, 

And t^.large that liangs upon his shoulder. 
Chj^^0e]i Hainuka, choose to-night, my sister, 
Cfadrae and t^.me which of them shall wed thee.” 

^ Thus the sist!^«4p8'he to Lubovitzi, 

“ Thine the choke is, thine alone, my brother ; 

He to whom thou givest me is my husband ; 

But for me, I'd rather have a bridegroom 
Ybung and bold, with no&ing in his girdle^ 


Than 
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* Than the richest that is hoal^^arded ; 

Wealth it is not to have and silver, 

Wealfii is there where lover meets with lover/' 

‘ Luhovitzi heard his sister's answer, 

Yet he gave the maid to Mustaph->Aga ; 

^ Sore against her will he gave Hainuka. 
Mustaph-Aga swiftly rode to Novi ; 

Mustaph hade his kinsmen to the wedding ; 

Suko too was hid by Mustaph-Aga, 

Noble Suko was to ride the foremost 
With the banner, bringing home the maiden ; 
llichly clad came Mustaph- Aga's kindred ; 
Noble Suko rode among them x)roudly. 

‘ White days three they feasted in the fastness ; 
But they mounted early in the morning. 

When they led her from her brother s dwelling. 
When her home lay far hehind the maiden. 

Far within the plain of Nevesinya, 

Fair Hainuka whispered to the bridesman, 

“ Tell me, kinsman, tell me true, my jewel, 
Which is he that Luhovitzi chose me." 

‘ Softly whispered back again tlie bridesman, 

“ Lovely maiden, beautiful Hainuka, 

Right and left I pray thee 4ook around thee ! 
Seest the old man riding far before us*? 

Him that stately sits, li’#e an EffencU ; 

Him that sits upon the crimson cushion, 

With the white beard hanging to the girdle ; 
Mustaph-Aga, wdth the beard of silver — 
Whom besides could Luhovitzi choose thee ?^, 

‘ Right and left the maiden looked around her. 
Heavy heart had beautiful Hainuka, 

And again slic whispered to the bridesman, — 

“ Who is he that rears aloft the bannet. 

Riding yoryfer on the snowy charger, 

(hirly- bearded, \>lacker than the raven?" 

‘ Softly whispered back again the bridesman, ~ 

“ Lovely maiden, Spko of CJbeina, 

He that sorely struggled with thy brother 
In the hour when Mustaph-Aga won thee." 

Swift she dropt as if a dart had pierced her, 
Black the ground, and like, a corse her falling ; 
All came round to lift the lovely maiden, 
Mustaph-Aga c^e«bimself to iCise her ; 

But she lay aa if her blood was frozen, 

Until Suko struck the bc^esohalbcrt 
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Deep in earthy aj3d be^pi^ from his saddle ; 

Swiftly then, O swiftlj^i^sp^ng Hainuka, , 

Swiftly leapt she on his horse behind him ; 

Swiftly Suko gallops for the woodland, 

Smftly, swiftly, never star more swiftly 
Sunk ip gtbom, across the clear sky darting. 

‘ Mustaph-'^Aga screamed unto his kindred, 

“ Noble guests I’ve bid unto my wedding— 

Ha ! tlie robber seizes on my maiden ! 

Ne'er a hand is lifted to avenge me 1" 

* ** Aga, Aga," answered all the kindred, 

“ Welcome be the wild hawk to bis pigeon, 

It was written she should be his booty ; 

White and stately is the Castle-Novi, — 

There repose thee, with thy beard of silver — 

Old man, dream not of the flower of beauty.” pp. 30-34. 

Not the least curious of tliese pieces appear to be those in 
which the various intercourse, warlike and peaceful, between llio 
Servian chiefs of the middle ages and ^ the l^atin loids', of Venice is 
commemorated ; and how largely both nations had, at this period, 
orientalized their manners may be seen from the single ballad, or 
rather metrical romance, of < The Wedding of Maxim Zernojevitz 
part of which we shall transcribe. Ivan Zernojevitz, the father 
of Maxim, is introduced as repairing to Venice for the purpose of 
asking the beautiful daughter of tlwi^doge in marriage for his sou. 
He describes * before all the 'Latin lordws’ his own high rank and 
extensive possessions, and boasts that Maxim, his son, is the hand- 
somest youth ^in all the world. Tlie doge smiles upon his pro])o- 
sals, and Ivan out on his . return to ‘ Shabliack, the white 
castle,’ triumphant: on tlie success of his embassy. But, on liis 
arrival there, a sOre disappointment awaits him. An ^ evil poison 
of pimples’ has, during his absence, ^^y destroyed the boasted 
comeliness of his son;*'and so utterly is^ he confounded with this 
mishap, and dreams and omens enough b|s^?s, that nine years 
elapse ere he takes courage to return to Venice, and claim the 
promised bride. He at lengtli anives at the doge’s court with a 
numerous attendmee of armed men : onjj, a young warrior of sur- 
passing be^Vty and strength, Milosch, is introduced as his heir ; the 
party ar^'i^sted nfiigiiiliccittly for some days by the doge. Most 
spleiidid^l^ib, partic^ki’ly a high bonnet or helmet^ with a plume 
composed of jewelfery^ and a shirt woven of pure gold, are pre- 
sented to the (supposed) ' bridegroom ; and, the young ^ Latin 
virgin’ being delivered, veiled most Asiatically, into the hands of 
h0l* father^ip-law^, th<e ^erviiuis bid adicii to Venice with their prize. 

Majtfolp proceed smoothly until they are within sight of the 
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^hite castle of Shabliack, Avhen is made to proceed as 

follows : — « ^ 

* Maxim spurred his spotless black, 

And left the troop behind his back ; 

All the rest, but only ten 

Of his kindred, trusty men. 

Maxim was resolved to be 
First comer of liis company : — 

His mother needs must pay him well 
For the news he hath to tclL 
‘ Milosch, perceiving him advance, 

Gaily set his bay to dance, 

And stooping by her palfrey's side, 

With finger gently touched tlie bride.. 

Ah ! the merry- minded maid ! 

Tlio' golden veil her eyes did shade, 

Sharj) her glances were, and keen, 

And well could pierce the threads between. 

When she saw him near her riding, 

, C'onfiisioii o'er her heart-strings gliding, 

Her veil from off her eyes she drew 
With freedom his fair face to view ; 

And with all her fingers pressed 

The daring hand that touched her breast. 

* Ivan, that never should have sgen 
That sight, hehf^d what passed between 
The Waiwode and the Latin maid; 

And thus in grief and fury said, — 

“ Off the hands ! What's here begun ? 

Veil thee, veil thee, wanton one — 

Veil thee, daughter, or I vow 

I’ll make the eyes leap from thy brow. 

What^s his CoUjeliness to tliee ? 

Look heforCt thee, look, and see 1 — 

He that sits yon charger lilack, 

Wit^* - gulden shield upon his hack, 

And shining lance ahqve his head — 

He alone must share th}'' bed ; 

He with th0|Sputted face, and dark— 

Scarred with many an ugly mark — 

That's the true Maxim, — Ivan's son. 

And the husband thou hast won. 

At Venice, o*er and o'er again 
1 praised him peerless among men, 

And ttuly ; but when l»ack I came 
His visagfe was uo more the same ; 

By 'pestilence thus seamed and torn, 

1 could uQt rtlOW Sibl without scorn 

. ^ And 
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And that 1 in^t^Bchew the sneers 
Of thine old fothi^ and his peers, 

1 made Milosch ride as my son, 

And promised, 'when our march Avas done , 

He for his pains the gifts should keep 
, had brought Avith thee o’er the deep." 

* The Latin lady heard, and stopt 
As if a thunderbolt had dropt ; 

SorroAAung, she hjilted in her course, 

And said, as slic reined up lier horse, — 

“ O ZernoAutz ! Avliat hast thou done ! 

A father tlms to rob his son I 

And Avherefore ? for a st ranger* s sake ! — 

May God in hcaA'^eii his Axngeanee take 1 
And Avhat although his cheeks Avere scarred — 

Were eyes, or heart, or s])irit marred ? 

And whp the fool that doth not know 
Hoaa” bloom and beauty come and go ? 

And that disease, and jiaiii, and sorroAv, 

May chance to-day, may chance to-inorroAv, 

Unto the merriest of us all ? — 

Nine years AAMthin my father’s hall 
I waited for this son of thine. 

And should I wait another nine. 

In Avhite Shabliac k I'd not repine. 

Thou in^’ev shalt blush for deed of mine— 

Thou, nor thy kindre^^, nor my own 

At home about the Doge’s tlirone. 

But hear me” ’ 

Noav conies U*e real maltcr of this exemplary young lady’s coiicei ii — 
‘*^‘'But hear mt», in God*s xiauie — this day 
Those gifts must he restored, 1 say! 

GiA^en to my husband, gweii Avith me 
To Maxim — Maxim*s they shall he. 

I’ll nde’ljo nearer to Shabliack, 

Until the Waiwode yields then^ ’ 

Miloschj the waiAvode, is extremely iudigiiaiit at this proposal, 
Avhich, it muBVbe oAviied, comes Avtih indiftereiit grace after the 
very promising flirtation which Ivan ^Zernovitz had so uiicere- 
monioujly . int^ihfjyipted : a tumult ensues, and Maxim, hearing 
loud returns and partakes in the aftray. He slays Milosch, 

cuts head, andl puts it in a bag ; seizes the bride, and gallops 

to Shkbliack, whe^0 Jus mother receives him with team and curses 
for the misery 'Which his rasliiies.s has brought upon his race and 
his country, Th^e youth, confounded w^th his reception, and awc- 
.jhe fulfilment in part of many dark dreams and pifj- 
pheci^; disniisses hjs bride to Venice, arid Hies to Stambol, wlicre 
' "vr V he 
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he ass&mcs the turban, and received by the sultan. 

'The brother and representative the slaiigliiered Miloscli fol- 
lows the same course shortly after; and two Turkish races, de- 
scended from these fugitive chiefs of Servia, are still remarkable, 
says the last verse of the legend, for the violence of hereditary 
hatred^that divides them. ♦ , 

'^rhe Spanish cnncioneros differ from all other minstrelsies in 
one important particular — namely, the very scanty use of the ma- 
chinery of the fairy superstition. The Servian ballads, on the 
other hand, arc almost as rich in materials of this description as 
the Scandinavian, ihough, in general, their fairy legends are of a 
much less dismal character. The Scandinavian ^ folk-viser^ are, 
indeed, alone in the profound darkness of their melancholy ; nor 
is it difficult to account for this. Those nations were christianized 
much later than any other members of the European community, 
and tlH'.ir body of popular poetry is the only one that reflects the 
struggle of feelings which immediately folfowed the demolition of 
an heathen creed. Odin and his kindred had not been dismissed 
as nonentities, but dethroned as usurpers ; and the primeval pine- 
forests, amidst wliicli their bloody altars liud stood, \vcre invested 
with a def^per gloom as the habitation of still powerful and re- 
lentlessly revengeful demons. Hie elf-race of the Servians ap-. 
pear to be much more near of kin to oiir own ‘good neighbours.’ 
'The vila is, in general, a small,* black-haired lady, with the voice 
of a wood pecker fond of djyicing and sniging, powerful in the 

region of <lreauis, more pla^tul on the Mhole than spiteful. Oc- 
casionally, however, the lady of the wootl appears in much more 
tenible colours — and never more so than in the ballad on the 
foiindiiig (it ought ratlier to be said the re-fouiidiiig) of Scadar, 
(Svitfart, the ancient Svodra, which Eivy somewmere characterizes 
as urbs vL arx munltissima,) The ballad is, in many points of 
view, a curious, and, in some, a very obscure one; nor do we 
find any information in the notes before us, except that the words 
stojdti and stojuna are connected with the verb which signifies lo 
stand fast: to wfuChVc suppose our own Teutonic to stand, and 
' 2 ,rxcj, might liave been added, 

‘ There came to the Boiana's side three of Morlatclii's race 
To build a castle o’er the tk^, a strong and stately place ; 

The King Mokaschiu was tlie chief, with him his brothers two ; 

Three hundred masters under them, whate’er they hade to do : 

Thrcr3 years they toiled and all in vain, for what they built by day 
The Vila from the mountain came, and swept by night away, 

‘ At midnight King Mokaschin heard a v’-oice from out the Wood, 

“ 111 vain thou toll’s t,” the Vi la cried, “ it cannot c om^ to gpod — 

* See the very learned essay i)refixdd by M. Grimm to tlie Gerniah^veraiOA of Mr. T. 
Craftteii Crokcr’s * Fairy Legends from thoSoath of Ireland.* — p. Ixxix. , 

111 
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In vain thy masterB sweat— spendest all thy gold, * 

For never on Boiana’s side a towei^shalt thou behold ; 

Find Stoian and Stoiana first, and build them in thy wall, 

(The brother and the sister,) tliy towers may then be tail.* ' ' 

King Mbkaschin spends three years in seeking for Stoian and 
Stoiana, and .at ^ast, finding no trace of them anywhere, ^recom*- , 
mcnces the woit in the old fashion and with die old success ; 

‘ For ever, when the morning broke, the tower of yesterday 
Had felt the Vila's midnight stroke, and all in ruins lay/ 

The lady of the wood interferes again after some weeks have 
been spent in this hopeful manner, and king Mokaschin thus com- 
municates her message to his brothers — ■ 

‘ “ O 1 brothers dear, a Avoi’d of fear came to me from the wood, 

Spend gold and sweat until ye die, it cannot come to good ; 

List ! ye he brothers three, and each a fair wife to his bed, 

Each day they bring thejr baskets, when all your men are fed ; 

Set one of these within your wall, when next she comes at noon, 

Build strong and stout all round about, Scadar shall rise full soon/* * 

An oath of silence is taken by the three brothers; but Mo- 
kaschin, the eldest, and Uglcisha, the next in succession, cannot 
resist the evening blandishments of tlicir respective spouses, and 
give them fair warning to carry no baskets on the morrow. Goiko, 
the youngest, on the contrary, proves a man of his word. 

‘ Right early in the morning light the Morlavitzis rose, 

And each to the Boiana’s side, as is tlfe custom, goes ; 

Up also rose their fair young Avives, and two out of the three 
Have much at home that day to do, right careful wives they be: 
Mokaschin's 'i.nfe and maids a score are at the u'ashing mead, 

The linen they bleached before of bleaching still hath need. 
Ugleisha’s wife is early gone with pitcher to the Avell, 

There friends she meets Acith many a one, and much to hear and tell. 

‘ One more there is at home doth sit, the youngest of the three, 

Her boy is but a suckling yet, a monthling babe is he ; 

To her, when noontide hour was nigh, ’twas thus htr mother said, 

“ Give me the basket, daughter, the u^orkmen must have bread/' 

“No, moj^^r, watch the cradle here, (young Goiko’s Avife replied,) 
ril bear basket to my dear npon Boiai^d's side ; 

Was^i’^er such shame since sin began, if, when our builders dine, 
Eab^other dama should serve her man, and thou be serving mine/’ 

‘ Th^ ancient mother staid behind to nurse the little boy, 

Goiko’s wife her maids Avent forth in mickle joy ; 

reached thejr the Bgianu’s side, where one did watch for them, 
i^And forth, when he their coming spied, tOijmeet the troop he came ; 
f Morlat<^%^^ came SAviftly on, he took her by her waist, 

Ahd cheeks the hot tears ran, as he his wife embraced, 

A thousand 
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A thousand and a thousand times did iGk>iko ki$8« 

And at the last ho spake to her, and a doleful speech was this 
‘ “ My wife ! 'tis sorrow to my heart that I thy face behold, 

Thy days, though young and fair thou art, are numbered, dear, and told. 
Why leave the child ? say, who shall wash thy babe at home this day ? 
The cradle rock, and give the breast, when thou artdar aw'ay ? 

How could’st thou leave him V* * — &c. • 

The poor lady is carried to the scene of sacrifice, without 
entertaining the least suspicion that any harm is meant : she, on 
the contrary, laughs on, although slic sees herself surrounded 
with masoiny above the knee.’ 

‘And beams they drew, and stones tliey drew, and higher, higher still — 
The wall above her girdle grew ere once she dreamt of ill : 

But when she saw their mind at last, and how the wall did rise, 

On Goiko’s brothers standing near, she weeps aloud and cries-— 

“ O brothers ! for the love of God, if God ye think there be, 

O hear my cry, and stand not by this misery ^ see.*' 

Mokaschin and Ugleisha, when thus they heard her pray, 

Made answer none unto her moan, but turned them both away." ' 

f[cre is a«siugiiiar trait of Oriental modesty — the lady’s husband 
is the last of his house she ventures to apply to. 

‘ 'Twas then that shame and fear of blame she cast them both aside, 
And to her husband standing near, before the peojde, cried — 

“ O, good my husband and my lord ! my years have been but few, 
Help, (roiko ! stand not idly by, this misery to^ view — 

O God ! it is a dreary thing thu *, in my youth and prime. 

Built up within a wall of stone, to die before iny time. 

'.ro mine old mother let me go, let me go home once more, 

She hath both gold and silver, she’ll give ye all her storey 
Some slave, or man, or ivoman, ye with her ijold may h^tyj 
And hnild them in ; what Is my sia^ that / so young must die ' 

Cioiko makes no answer ; and, after a pause, slie applies to 
Master Bad, the chief of the masons, and ‘ whispered in his ear’ — 

‘ “ The Avail is at my breast — O leave a little window here, 

A little space (dea* broj^her), so may thine age he blest, 

That Avheii they bring my suckling I may put forth the breast." 

‘ The master, for the love of God, had pity on her caSe, 

And, o’er against her bosopfi, left a little open space, 

That, when they brought her suckling, she there the breast might aef 
Whereon she always nursed him, aiui^give him nurture yet. 

‘ And yet once more she called on him, and Avliispered in his ear, 

“ The Avail is at my face — O leave a little AAundow here,^ , , 

A little window, for the love of God that sits on high, 

That I may see mine own white house until tlie liour I . 

A little windoAV, brother dear, that I the cliild may see, ^ 

Both when he hither comes and when they bear him file." 

‘ And 
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‘ And like a brother once again he her petition took, 

And left a window that she still upmi her home might look, 

That she might have the light of God to see her infant *still, 

Both coming and returning home when he had sucked his fill.’ 

And this is the lady who had just made the proposal about 
' some slave, pr toan, or woman !’ Alas ! for tlie iiiconsiyitciicies , 
of poor human mature. 

It is added, that the child was nourished in this way for a year, 
though during the first week only the voice of the niolhcr could 
be heard through the aperture, and then the ballad closes with — 

* So was it in the days of yore ; so is it in our own ! 

To mothers that of milk are poor, full well the charm is known ; 

To kiss that spot the child is brought whom hunger pincheth sore, 

And such the grace that haunts the place, his crit‘s are heard no more.’ 

— pp. 50-.'56. 

We have hitherto been quoting metrical romances and historical 
ballads ; but the Servkins appear to have an abundant store of 
poetical compositions, more strictly within the class which vve mo- 
derns describe by the term hjrictil. Of these, the greatta* part are, 
of course, amatory 5 and in the spociineiis before us we find few 
traces of that Turkish kind of love, which predominates in the his- 
torical ballads of the collection : on the contrary, we find the pas- 
*sion depicted, in all its stages, with a tlegree of delicacy for which 
we were by no means pre[>ared : perhaps things have been softened 
a little in the translating. For example : — 

‘ O lovely was the siglit I stw’ 

By moonlight o’er tlie still Danaw, 

When heroes lay on tented g round, 
i^d golden wine ■went round and round. 

‘ A bcKfjutiful and gentle maid 
From hand to hand the cup conveyed, 

And ever as she poured the wane 

She lieard the wdiispered jjraycr, “ Be mine !” 

‘ Ah, nohlfe lord.s !” tlie damsel said, 

“/Fake loAvly service, gladly jjaid #♦' 

But know the heart of love is frozen 

For all but one, the dear, tlie chosen.” ’ — p. SO. 

The following looks more as if it ipight have been modelled 
after some Turkish imitator of Hafiz : — 

‘ O nightingale, a not;^ more deep, 

Or pour from leafier boughs thy strain ; 

’Twas I that soothed my love to sleep, 

'Tis .mine to bid him wake again. 

When breaks the morning, fortli 1*11 go, 

;And pluck a rose-leaf from the tree, 

’•* To touch his cheek, and open so 

'The eyes it is my life to see.’ — ' The 
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j^^e*song entitled ^ The LoverV]&leiiiing ' is a good contrast to 
+ this gentle voluptuousness — * 

" ‘ The wild hawk sat the dark night long 

Beside the window of Melan, 

And ever and anon her song 
Thus sharp and clear began : — 

“ Rise up, it is a noble feast, 

Thine own true-love to-night doth wed ; 

Rise, taste the cup, or send at least ‘ 

Thy blessing to the bed.” 

Melan made answer; “ By my word, 

To drink her wine I will not go ; 

But thou shall bear my blessing, bird, 

Since thou wilt have it so ; 

May for each drop this night she drains 
Ten thousand tears hereafter flow ! . 

Be child-birth pains tlie only pains? 

That bed shall never know !” ’ — p. 6S. 

^ The last of these compositions which we sliall quote, will re- 
mind the readers of Goethe of the commencement of ^Hassaii 
Aga:’— , .... 

' ‘ Was it a vine, w’ith clusters white. 

That clung round Bmla's stateliest tower ? 

O no ; it was a lady blight, 

That hung upon an armed knight, 

It was their partii^g hour. 

They had been -wedded in their youth ; 

Together they had spent their bloom ; 

That hearts so long entwined in truth 
Asunder should he torn in ruth. 

It was a cruel <loom. 

“ Go forth,” she said ; “ pursue thy way ; 

But some fair garden shouldst thou see, 

Alone among the arbours stray, * 

And ^luck ^ rose-leaf from the spray, 

The freshest there may be ; 

Unclasp thy mail, when none is by, • 

That leaf upop thy breast to lay, 

How soon 't will wither, fade, and die, 

Observe — for that poor leaf am I, 

From thee, my stem, away.” 

** And thou, my soul,” the soldier said, 

“ When I am wandering faint and far^ 

Go thou to our Qwn greenwood shade, 

Where I the marble tbuntain made, . 

^ And placed the golden jar. 

VOL, XXXY; NO. LXIX. . O At 
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At noon I filled^y jar witli wine, 

And dropp’d therein a ball of snow, 

Lay that on this warm heart of thine, 

And while it melts behold me pine 
In solitary ww.” * — S2, 83. 

We hope thp ufee we have made of this ' Minstrelsy’ may bad to 
its publication, •and think a larger appendix of notes and illus- 
trations ought to accompany the verses. Some of the minor songs 
of the Servians have been very prettily translated in a late number 
of a contemporary journal, * and from that (juarter also we may 
look for further exertions on a Held is wide enough to em- 

ploy, and rich enough to reward, many labourers. — A gentleman 
well qiialilicd for such a task is, we understand, preparing for the 
press an Irish Minstrelsy ; which, by the way, Mr. !&loor<j siiouhl 
have given us long ago. If Messrs. Jamieson and Borrow would 
combine their strength, w'e might easily have a very popular Scan- 
dinavian one ; and were! these works aildcd to the English libi ary, 
we should be in a condition to tak(i a more comprehensive view qf 
the popular poetry (strictly so called) of the various nations of* 
Eui'ope during the middle ages, than lias hithe'i to been attainable. 

We have left ourselves little room fur the Anglo-Norman part 
^ of the collection on our table : the specimens it enclos# ar|f chiefly 
valuable %s showing the extent to which our French minstrelsy 
continued in popular reciuest t«) eVeii a later periocl than had been 
supposed by Kitson. ^rhey are for the most part rendered from 
sonic recent black-letter quartos piViited by tlie Koxburgli Club, 
and therefore as much deaii letter to the piiblm^t large as the 
original MSS. 

Passing o'l^ur the noble ballad on the battle of Evesham, 

* Ore est ocys^a flur de pris qe taunt savoit <le giiere, 

Ly Quens Mountfort sa dure inort molt eii plorra la terre.* &c. 

which w^as long ago translated as well as possible, by Sir Walter 
Scott, + the Anglo-Norman strain with which we have been 
most amused is the ‘ Bliyiiie of the King of England and the 
Jongleur of Ely.’ Its Epigraph is thus gi\en;' and having com- 
pared it with thp original, we are enabled to bear witness tliat the 
version is a facsimile. ^ 

* The jongleur was, no lying wighte, but one that shrewdly spake and 
right^, The King he wisely did advise, and prudently his faults 
; Before the throne, below the dais, in castell strong, in 
riche' psddcef ^iJars and backbiters are found, their trade doth 

. ♦ Westminster' Bevi^. 

‘ It is hai^ly right that this fine version of a fitte poem should be allowed to lie 
biu^led in ^ Biteo&’e 3oDgs,’ Why is it not included in the editions of Sir W. Scott's 

miclde 
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mickle there abound ; Tliere gamblr^ thrives, and letchery, and 
y trained in trickery, of* cunning charm and jugglery, and 

S ^'^our a*rtes that given backe Black for white and white for 
^ke. Thenne let us prayi^, sweete Saint Marie, on Engleland 
to^ave pity: Her lette us praye to watche us well, and teache 
them wisdome that , rebell, and give our Lordftth^ King counsell, 
as aid the loyal Menestrel/ • 

AVe do not fatfcy that our readers would much thank us for 
li’anscrihirig any part of tlie loyal miiistrers sage counsel ; but the 
opeiiiug of tile conversation, which paves the way for his admo- 
nition, is diverting in itself, and gives, we have no doubt, a fair 
notion of the fasliioiiuble wit of the times. 

* Lordingl?, list, a little space, 

And I’ll W’ell rejiay your grace. 

For of a minstrel ye shall liear 
That soiiglit adventures far and near. 

Not far from London, on a day, 

As through the fields he took his W’ay, 

‘ ‘ He met the king and his menee. 

Around his neck his tabonr hung. 

Stamped with gold and richly strung. 

Bor love now (quoth the king), me tell 
Who art thou. Master Mencstrel ?” — 

And he replies, withoiUtsi dread, 

“ My master’s man, Sir King, indeed.” 

“ And who. Sir, may^hy master be i** 

“ In faith, my mistress masters me.” 

“ And who thy mistress?” — “ By my word, 

The goodly dame that is my lord.” ,, 

“ AVhat name, 1 pray thee, dost thou bea^?*' 

“ The same that was my sire’s whilere.” 

“ What name, then, diad this sire of thine ?’* 

“ AV^hy, just the same, Lord King, as mine.’* 

“ Whence comest thou. Sir Minstrel ?,” — “Thence” — 

“ And \yjnther may’st be going ?” — “ Hence.” 

“ Speak piainly, man, — whence comest thou ?” 

“ Why from our own good town, I troAV.” 

“ And what your town, tlien. Master Quirk ?” 

‘‘ The town about t^ie Minster- kirk.” 

“ What Minster-kirk, Sir, tell us freely ?” . 

The Minster, sure, that stands in Ely.”^ 

And where stands Ely ?” — “ God us guide— 

AVhere but by the water-side ?” 

“ And how’s this water called, I pray ?” 

Called ! not at a^, Sir, by my fay, 

The water chooses his own way. 

And comes uncalled for every day.” — 98. i, ; 

G Q There 
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There is some more of ithis fencing, till the king, apparently 
willing to change his ground, l emSirks the comeliness of the Jon- 
gleur’s steed, and proposes to stiike a bargain : — 


* “ Come — wilt thou sell thf nag to me ?” 

“ More gl/^dly, faith, than give it thee." 

“ And 'fqjr what price. Sir?" quoth the king. 

‘‘ Why, e’en for that that it will bring.” 

“ For how much shall I liave" the nag ?" 

For just the money I shall bag." 

Is the nag young ?” — “ Wliy, w’ell I ween 
His chin hath yet no razor seen." 

Speak truly, is he sharp of sight?" 

“ More so, I think, hy day than night." 

“ Come, Minstrel, one plain truth declare— 

Is't a good eater ?" — “ That 1*11 swear ; 

Tliis chesnut in one single day 
Will eat more trvisscs of fresh luiy 
Tlian you, from January to May.*’ 

‘‘ And drinks he well ?" — “ Now God us guard— 
He’ll drink you, hy Saint Leonard, 

More water at a single draught 
Than ere in a wliole week you quaffed." 

‘kls lie a creature of good speed V* 

A pretty question’s liere, indeed : 

Howe’er I spui’.^ liowe’er J thump, 

The head keeps still lad'ore rump." 

“ Good friend, now lell me, draws he well?" 

“ Good Lord, I seoni a lie to tell, 

He’s ne’er been tried, for aught 1 know, 

Either at harquehuss or how." 

“ A trusfty beast upon th'e Avliole ?’’ 

“ I tell the truth, so tlirive my soul ! — 

He’s ne’er been charged, at any rate 
Since he was mine — hare facts I’ll state— 

With larceny, hr small, or great." 

“ Now answer me — a truce to wit — ^ , 

Is he an easy nag to sit ?" 

“ Conscience is conscience — I declare 
He’s nothing to an elbow-chair." 

“ These words, Sir,” quotli the l^ing, “ are folly; 
Is tk^.nag sound — completely — wholly?” 

Wby no, Lord King, I must confess 
• He has no claim to holiness ; * 

For if he had, your Grace knows well 
He’d have some shrine wherein to dwell ; 


* In the original, the quibble is between aein and . 
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The monks and priests would dress him out 
With trappings gay and fine, no doubt, 

And all the race of the devout 
, Would kiss, an't Avere but his thigh-bone, 

And kneel, and sob, and moan, and groa^, 

« Beseeching intercessioun.*' / ^ 

After much more foolery of the same kind, the king asks if his 
feet be hard : — ^ 

“ Hard say you ? — hard enough, my fay, 

I wish you had his smith to pay.” 

“ lie never shys ? — no coward he ?” 

“ My nag a coward 1 no, pardie ; 

Give him enough of hay and corn, 

And he fears nothing night or morn. 

I douht if, since he first drew breath, 

He ever spent one thought on death.” 

^ “ His tongue is good “ Yea, hy Saint John, 

’Tvvixt this and Lyons on the Rhone 
There’s not a better : — sure am I, 

He never told a single lie ; 

Nor would a hundred marks in gold 

Bi^be him one secret to unfold. — , 

Steal, rob, or slay, you sin secure, 

He’ll ne’er betray, of that be sure.” 

* “ Knave,” (piotli the King, “ T vahfe not 
These ribald turns ancixpiirks a jot.” 

I’d rather tliat you did by half, 

For ’tls my trade to make folks laugh ; 

And when great princes cross iny way 
I give them still the best I may.” 

A new series of coiumdrunis ensues upon ibis, and the king^s 
patience is at last fairly exhausted with the inveterate jester — 

“ The devil’s in thy mother’s son, 

Still quirking, quibbling, pun on pun^. 

I never^et buffoon like this — 

Pray tell us A^hat tliy business is ?” 

* “ My business ? By our lord tlie pope. 

No harm’s in telli»|g that 1 hope ! 

I’m one, of many, Sire, AAdiose trade 
Is most to eat where least is paid ; 

As also when a cup’s in hand 
To sit much liefer than to stand ; 

Especially when dinner’s o’er, 

For then one’s lieaAner than before, 

As doctors tell us Iby their lore. 

In short, to have good drink and victual, 

And work, aii’t please you, very little.” &c. fitc.-— p. 104«. 
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The gaiety of tbb gentleman’s gttire and conversation affords 
fine contrast to the* miserable condition of the minstiTl in thj? later 
days of the craft ; when even so true a poet as the author of tlie igjlder 
ballad of ^ Chevy Chase’ was accustomed to indite such versels as 
the following — ^ 

‘ Now for tlie«good chear that" Y have had heare * 

I give you hartty thai^es, with bowing off uiy shankes ; 

Desiring you, l)y pety%on, to grante me such commission, 
Because my name is Sheale, tliat both by mcate and meale 
To you I maye resortc, some t)uiie to my comforte ; 

For I perceive heare at all tymes is good chere, 

Both ale, wine, and heere, as hit dothe now appeare. 

I perseive without fable ye kepe a good table. 

Some tyme I will be your geste, or els I Avere a beaste ; 
Knowynge off your minde, yff I w^old not be so kinde, 

Some tyine to taste your cuppe, and witli you dyne and suppe ; 

I can be contente, bit be cute of Lente, 

A peace of byffe to take, mye hunger to aslake. 

Both mutton and veile is goode for Ryfhardc Skealc. 

Thogge I look so grave, 1 were a veii knave 
Yf I wold think scorne, etliar even or morne, 

Beyng in hongar, of fresshe sanion or koiiger ; &c- - v . . 

The rdfekder will liiul the conliiiualion of this melanxdioly ditty 
in Mr. Coiiybeare’s ‘ Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry/ p. 128 — 
where it was first printed from one of the x\shmoleau MSS. ; a 
highly-curious volume, of which wc shall shortly have occusiuu to 
treat at length. 


Art. W , ^Hebrew Tales; selected and translated from the 
Writing <if the ancient Hebrew Sages : to which is prefixed ^ an 
Essay on the Uninspired Literature of the Hebrews, 15y IJymaii 
Humitz, Aufliorof yiudiciaj Ilebraica*, &C.&C. London. 1826. 

WARDS the close of the second ceiitiny, «the Jews began 
to be sensible that their chance of re-csttiblishmenl in the 
Holy Land wi^ almost hopeless. Tor a long time after the 
destruction of their city and temple in tlie year 70, Aey cherished 
idea^ of the aj^^cedy appearance of their Messiah iit the only form 
in viritich tiiey would acknowledge him — as a great temporal 
deliverer*- 7 ^ Avatar of victory and leveiigc. They then doubted 
not thal fhis advent was destined about tliat period, and quoted 
fikf prophecies^ vVhich they have since learned to interpret differ- 
T^^tly, in support of the correctness of their belief. But having 
: Him in whom all the characteristics of the tnie Messiah 

but who wanted the one mark of temporal power, 

which 
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their national prejudices exalted into the most impoilant 
-ef all the tokens of Messialiship, they were obliged to look 
for smotlier,* and Barchochoba (me son of the star*) appeared 
to_ ^atify their desires. They exaggerated his victories, in reality 
trilling when considered in opposition to the power of' Rome, 
into absolute proofs of his claims to tlie title #vhich he assumed, 
and clung to him with their nauonal obstinacy,* and occasional 
displays of braveiy worthy of a more successful cause. He 
was proclaimed as the star of Jacob, and the sceptre of Israel, 
foredoomed, by tlic reluctant prophecy of Balaam, to smite the 
comers of Moab, and destroy all the children of Sheth. The 
sword of the Romans speedily dispelled these visions ; and Adrian 
proved, by the enactment of oppressive laws, and the infliction of 
the most cruel punishments, that no temporal Messiah should 
arise to the Jews in his dominions. After defeating them with 
merciless slaughter, he baiiislied them from J lulea, persecuted them 
in all parts of the empire, and insulted rfieir religion by erecting 
altars to Pagan doilies on the very ground wliere the Shechiiia 
once had been. Some specimens of his cruelty are related in Mr, 
Hurwitz’s little volume, (p. lOfi, &c.,) and the Jewish records would 
supply many more. In the pages of Roman history his character 
is repfesolited in at least mixed colours : — he is ‘ severus, mitis, 
saevus, clemens.^ In the records of the Jews there is#o redeem- 
ing trait : he appears as the verV incarnation of cruelty. 

l^his persecution by Adrian appears M have destroyed or iiiter- 
nipted the successitm of the llcbrew schools, which had flourished 
unbroken since the days of Ezia. In the insane insuiTectioii of 
Barchochoba, Akiba, the most learned of the rabbis, and the then 
president of the schools, took a most active part, although we are 
nssured that he ha<i arrived at the age of one hutidred and twenty ; 
a circnmstance that does not appear very }>robabIe. He publicly 
proclaimed the impostor as the Messiah, and even acted as his 
sntnour-bearer. (3ii the overthrow of his^party he was taken pri- 
soner, and caroled to death, the horrible tortures of which he bore 
with the great^t courage, showing himself so attentive to the 
■ceremonies of his religion, as to repeat the proper prayer in the 
regular manner w'hile under the hands of the executioners. , His 
biographers have noted tie very letter at which he was by 

death. Mr. Hurwitz (pp. IH), 120) insinuates that 
cuted for his zeal in tcaclnng the Jewish doctrines, but th&is in- 
correct ; he was put to death for his peculiar activity to rebel- 
lion, and the obstinacy with which ho advocated the impostor's 
cause. Tlte memory of few persons has been more cherished by 

* On his defeat, they altered this name to Bar-Chuziba — the son of lying. Tliis is 
<tot unlike flit treatment King dames II. has jreceiTcd from his Irish ’parilseuas* 

their 
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their counti'ymen tlian that of Akiba. They are never w<;ai7 in 
extolling his immense learning, — iiis knowledge of seventy lan- 
guages, — the eagefness of his late-taken up and lollg-protr^ioted 
studies, — or the incalculable number of his disciples ; but even 
these^ topics of praise are not sufficient. His genealogy is care- 
fully traced to Sisjera, the Canaanite general of King Jabii\; and 
his wife is said to have been tne widow of a Roman nobleman 
of high rank. We are told that a whole volume would not be 
sufficient for a detail of his merits, and, in fact, personal anec- 
dotes of him have been handed down which would enable a bio- 
grapher to draw up a life of Akiba more resembling a memoir of 
modern times than an account of a rabbi of the first century, 
whose existence is hardly known to any but scholars occupied in 
the study of an obscure literature. Long after his death, they 
pointed out with affectionate regret his tomb, by the Lake Tibe- 
rias, '^here they tell us he was buried, with twenty-four tliousand 
of his disciples at his feet. His courage, patriotic enthusiasm 
and learning have procured him pardon for having acknow- 
ledged a false Messiah ; and Maiinonldes, strange to say, founds 
on this very error an argument to prove that the Messiah is not 
yet come. He is universally acknowledged as the most learned 
of the rabbis, though the works attributed to him badly support 
*that fam^ and as with Barchochoba perished the last of the 
Jewish generals, so with Akiba ex\3ired the last of the great oral 
doctors. ^At tlie deadi of Babhi Akiba, ^ sa}s the Minima, f the 
glory of the law perished.^ He dicii about A.D. 135 ; soon after 
the taking of Bitter. 

The later rabbis fondly remark, that on the very day of Akiba’s 
death, RabbisJehudah, whose labours were destined to supply the 

2 ant of oral teachers, w as born. He is styled either Hanassi, i. c. 

e prince, from his literary and political rank among his country- 
men ; or Hakadosh, i. c, the holy, from the sanctity of his life, of 
which some rather whimsical stories are told. '1 his learned man 
flourished in the reigns of Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Comniodus, with all of Whom, we are informed, he enjoyed the 
highest favour. W e may doubt, how ever, what we are told in En 
Isrteli that the first of these princes submitted to the rite of cir- 
cufi^fSision at his hands. Mle seeing,^ says Maimoiiides, Hhat 
dtscmjes were^falling off, dangers and difficulties impending, and 
the Ju^gdoip^^jof Satan spreading all 9 ver the world, and obtaining 
greati^ (Maimoiiides probably alludes to the spread of 

Christianity,^ wiitch^ in the tranquil reigns of the Antonines, was 
psaking rapid progress,) while the people of Israel were driven to 
ends of the earth, made a collection df traditions fit for public 
in order that they might not fall into oblivion.^ It 
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is evident that the chief motive which actuated him in making his 
cdllection, was his feeling of tlfc utter hopelessness of the Jewish 
cause. He saw the lioman empire in undisputed plenitude pf 
universal power, and if he lived in the courts of its emperors, he 
had ample means of convincing himself that no efforts unaided by 
miracles, of which there was b.u# little cliaiic^ oould shake the 
force which they wielded. Under these circumstances, he could 
look forward to nothing but an indefinite prolongation of the 
captivity, and was of course anxious that the traditions, which his 
people regarded with as much reverence as the Scriptures them- 
selves, should not be lost, as there was every probability they w'ould 
be, if entrusted to the oral keeping of the dispersed teachers of an 
oppressed and dwindling people. It was no time then to recollect 
the strong iiij unction that existed, to forbid ‘ that things delivered by 
word of mouth sliould be committed to writing.’ The transitions 
must either be written, or, in all probability, perish ; and ^ The loss 
of a limb,’ as Mr. Hurwitz expresses it, {p. 4(),) ‘is preferable to 
the destruction of the whole body.’ The Hebrew scholar has 
reason to be thankful to Jehudah for not observing this precept, of 
which it is much easier to appreciate than to admire the purpose. 

^riic accuracy, industry, and talent which he brought to his work 
are highly praised by his countrymen. He s})ent ma^ years in* 
collecting materials for it from all the rabbis of the na^u where- 
cver dispersed, and published it, according^ to the general compu- 
tation, in A. D. 190 , the lltV }ear of the Emperor Connnodus. 
He styled it the Mis it n a, a word which has been differently in- 
terpreted, but which is generally allowed to signify the secondary 
lavv ; the Greeks interpret it as if it bore t|ie same rela- 

tion to the scriptures >\hich Deuteronomy does tojthe other books of 
the Pentateuch. It was immediately difl'uscd with great eagerness 
among all the Hebrew schools of Palestine, Pabylon, &c. and of 
course soon found commentators. The comments speedily swelled 
into a bulk far beyond that of the text, aud received the title of 
Gemara, i. e. the completion. The Mishua and Gemaru united 
foim the Talmud, which signifies the ‘ doctrinal.’ Of Taimuds 
there are tw^o, the Jerusalem and the Babxlouisli^ so called iif'Om 
the schools which compiled them. The former was collect^ by 
Rabbi Jochonan, who was born in 184, and died in ^279-,, ^ 
latter was begun by Rabbi Asche, who died in 4‘27, and coipj^ted 
by Rabbi Jose seventy-three years afterwards, viz. A. 

Most of these dates are disputed, and some are inclined to put 
them later; but the Archbishop of Cashel shows* that the Baby- 
lonish Talmud must have^beeu composed before 531. 

* See the notes to. a sermon preached by Dr. Laurence before the University of 
Oxford, p. 24. 

’ This 
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' This is by far die nior#famous and complete~as might *l>e ex- 
acted, being c^turies the Jater of the two.^ The doctors 

-of Babylon were, besides, of mudi higher renown, the sclioob of 
Palestine being at tliat time in a state of decadence, while the-Sih^r 
Nourished till the twelfth century. Yet, as De Rossi truly remarks,* 
the Jerusalem «Tflinud deserve^ to be more valued, as being ^ pih 
•esente di inezie, *e pih utile air illustrazione delle sagre antichitd.* 
Prideaux was also of the same opinion. The style of the Mishna is 
purer, and far more scriptural than that of either of the Gemaras ; 
that of the Jerusalem being frequently so obscure as to puzzle 
’die most leanied, for instance, Lightfoot: and the Babylonish 
being full of foreign words and barbarous phrases. The Jerusa- 
lem Talmud is contained in one folio — the Babylonian in twelve ; 
and it is impossible to look at the comparatively pure text of the 
Mishpa, surrounded as it is in all directions by so disproportionate 
a mass of commentary, not always the most valuable, 'without 
reccdlecting die uncleanly, but very descriptive, jest of Rabelais 
on the glosses in which Accnrsiiis has involved the Pandects of 
Justinian. And yet, with all this bidk, it is incomplete; many of 
tlie sections of the Mishna being unaccompanied by any Geinara. 

If the ritual law of Moses itself abounds in minute ceremonies 
>and observances, evidently ordained for the purpose of making the 
Hebrew^ation more decidedly ^istinct from all others, it miglit 
naturally be expected Jhat the traditions w hich arose in the long 
course of time betw'een the proUfiulgation of the law and tlie 
completion of the Talmud, shoukl be still more minute in their 
xeguLatians, and applied to an inliniteiy greater number of con- 
liiifgencies ; jmd, on examination, such expectations are fully 
verified. No w^ere does such u code of laws, or casuistical de- 
cisions, exist, applied witli so much exactness to such a vast num- 
ber of cases,— Hsonic highly important, some the most trifling con- 
ceivable, rendering the, law, as expounded by them, what it was 
described to be eighteen hundred years ago, when administered by 
:the oral predecessors of the Talmudists, ‘ a heavy burthen, and 
bard to be\ borne. ^ Mr. Hurwitz (p. See.) pleads, that 

Qjustoms and laws in the Talmud are founded on 

* |li:llborily. It may be true — ^nid is true, in the instances 
oliotes; but it is impossible to turn over the hrst ten 
be Mishna without finding many which have no warrant 
common sense to support them. In practice, they 
be annoying enough. Mendelsohn testifies to the fact; 
^miorwe Uiink it is Mr. Frey who assures us that it takes as hard 
course of theological study to becojpae a Jew butcher, (from 


' * Dlzionario Storico, vol. 1. p. 171. 
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the minute regulations as to choosing the beasts sharpening tlie 
knife, &c.,) as m most Universities of Europe^would qualify for 
^ Upctor of Divinity. — But it must not be imagined that the great 
rabbinical repository does not contain better things. In spite of 
its trifling, and of other objections that might be urged against 
it, fe’^ works are better worth ilie attention 'bf* die antiquaiy^ 
tlie philologcr, the philosophic historian, and the theologian. It 
presents the niost curious picture of the modes of thinking and 
acting of the most singular people that ever existed, under cir- 
cumstances altogether iiiiparallcled. In tlie Talmud, says Buxtorf^ 
ail excellent authority in every point of view, *sunt multa quo- 
que theologica satla, quamvis plurimis inutilibiis corticibus, ut 
Majcmon alicubi loquitur, involuta. Sunt in eo multa fida anti- 
quitatis J udaicas collapsa3 veluti riidera, et vestigia ad convincen- 
dam posteronim perfidiam, ad illustrandam iitriusqiie Testayinenti 
historiam, ad recti explicandos ritus, legqs, consiietudines populi 
Ebrcei prisci plurimiim coiiducentia. Sunt in eo multa Juridica, 
Medica, Physica, Ethica, Politica, Asfronomica, et aliarum scien- 
tiarum praeclara dociimeiita, quae istius gentis ct temper is liistoriam 
mirifici commcudaiit. Sunt in eo iliustria ex antiqiiitate proverbia, 
insigiies senteiitiae, acuta apophtheginata, scitc prudenterque dicta 
innuniera, quae leviorein, vel mclioreiii, vel sapieutiorci^ reddere* 
possuut, et ceu rutilaiitos geiiipia3 non ininhs Ebraeam Hngiiam 
exornant, quim omiies Latii et Gra'cite ti(^;5culi suas Jinguas ton- 
decorant. Sunt in eo vocuni liiyriadcs quae vel voces in Scripturae 
Sacrae usu raras illiislraiit et iiatlvi explicaiit, vel totius linguae 
Ebraea' et Chaldace iisum insiguiler coniplent et peiiiciunt, qui 
alioqiiin in defectu maximo inutilus et maiicus jjj^ceret : sunt 
dcriique in eo quanipliirima ad iniiiiita Novi I'estiynenti luca quoad 
voces, piirases, et historiam iiisigiiiterillustraiida maximum momen- 
tum habentia.^ Abating the praise bestowed on the gems of Tal- 
mudic eloquence as brought into opposition with the Jlosculi of 
Greek and Roman literature, a point on vdiich wc should hardly 
consult the worthy lexicographer, nothing can be more just than 
the above panegyric.* It is a fair mean between the overstrained 
e«LConiiums of the rabbis tliemselves, and the bitter contem{]^'^ or 
hatred which it has been tjie lot of the l^almud to meet 
many Christian critics, both learned and illiterate. ' 

Both praise and dispraise have been stretched to the ; 

but among Christians, the fortune of the Taliiuid has gener^ybeen 
adverse. Even so early as the Pandects, the oevreputrn^ sue n^ked 
witli legal displeasure; in Novella 14(), * Earn Sciipturam 
secunda editio (in Greek, ^evr^panfis) dicitur interdicimus omni- 
modo, utpote aacris non coiijunctam libris, neque desi^per tm- 
ditam de prophetis, sed inventionem institutam ^ifonuit sol& 

loquentium 
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loquentium terr^ et diviiiim in ipsis habentium nihil/ In later 
times, the popeeAaersecuted these books with unrelenting hosti- 
lity. Gregory rx., in 1230, and Innocent IV-, in 1244, ipon- 
dennied theini to be burnt. Their example was followed by 
the anti-pope Benedict XIII., who fulminated a bull against 
tliem in 1415,ffr<ftn Valencia. ^ He accuses the Talmud of being 
the chief cause that the J ews are so blinded as not to be converted 
to Christianity; attributes its composition to sons of Satan, and 
orders it to be committed to the flames. In 1554, Pope Julius III, 
ordered a general burning lliroughout the Italian cities : but as few 
copies were destroyed on this occasion, in consequence of the Jews 
secreting them, and carrying them principally to Cremona, where 
their people were very numerous at that time, Pius V., in 1559, s,cnt 
Sixtus Senensis to seize them ; and, according to his own account, 
he succeeded so well as to burn 12,000 copies of the Talmud, no 
less than 144,000 volumes. We may be allowed to doubt the 
exactness of this number; but there is no doubt that he very 
zealously performed the honourable business allotted to him. 
In 159v% Clement VIll. renewed the order for the burning, 
directing that all Talmudic and Cabalistic books should be de- 
livered up to the ordinaries of the places in which they should 
• be found^ or to the inquisitors of heretical pravity, by them to 
be connSltted to the flames. ‘ VVo copy these facts from Barto- 
loccius, vol. iii. p. 7‘3l, — 747, who mentions them wdth high praise 
and much gratitication. Mr. ChaAies Butler, in his Horae 'Bib- 
licae, panegyrizes the popes for their great general kindness to the 
Jews; let him lend his ear to the narrative of Bartoloccius. * Iliiic 
(that is, frqjn a desire of saving the souls of the Jews) eorum- 
dem Pontiticum^ussu tot amaia pharmaca Judieis propinata, ut 
lanqnam in caveam priin^ fiieriiit inclnsi in septum (in Ghettum) ; 
eoruni synagogis omnibus demolitis, uiiic'a tan turn reservat^ ; 
dcinde bonis omiiibui^ stabilibus spoliati ; signo in capite corum 
tamquam in Cain fratris occisore imposito, nc iiiterficeret eos oninis 
homo. (How kind and considerate!) Nullius generis mercaturse 
iis pennissse nisi tantuin stracciariae, et cenciariac, hoc est, veteraiio- 
ruipa vestium, ex^ misericordia (misericordia !) tolerata. Et alia id 
ut per ea incommoda ad fidem Christianam suscipi- 
eifidd^fiartareniur/ — vol. iii. p. 748. 

exi^l^ted from no anti-catholic writer, but from a most 
learni^^i^i^ircian. He adds, that not content witli these winning 
ways, /|iBpes had recourse to the method of compelling the 
J^^s to listen to the sermons of friars appointed at certain seasons 
Jj^OO|ivince them of their errors — a custom which, we believe, still 
^iMtinues at Rome : it certainly lasted till tlie French revolution. 

the. Jews, it appears, was not the most reverent at 

these 
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these forced audiences. ^ Quid mirum/ Ays the indignant friar, ^ si 
Judsei, non conversi, sed peryersft, et coacti au&e verbum Dei et 
suoruin IlablTinoruni ineptias ac fabulosas ScripiiirsB Sacrass intcr- 
pretationes, in risiis et screatus aliquando se resqjlvant? Qua* 
propter redarguuntur concionatoris voce ; et ut in officio persistent, 
iieci auc^itoriuin perturbent, adest, qiji hoc casu, non bigcnti pertic^, 
sed oblongft ac tenui virga in eos leoiter animadveriat.* p. 750. 
There is soinetliiiig very amusing in the picture of a crowd brought 
together to hear their religious tenets abused by a friar, and then 
gently chastised if they presume to laugh at what they may happen 
to think (often, we siij)pose, most justly) mere nonsense. Bartoloc- 
cius evidently thinks the thin stick far too lenient, and drops a sig- 
niiicaiit hint that the ^ingons pertica,’ the long pole, might have been 
employed with greater advantage to belabour them into devotion. 

In other parts of the Chiistian world, the danger of destruction 
was equally great. Just before the Reformation, Pfeftercorn, a 
converted .Jew, recommended to the Vhn])cVor Maximilian that all 
the Jewish books, of all kinds, and especially the Talmud, should 
be burnt, and had almost succeeded. The controversy which this 
occasioned is well known. R,cuchlin saved thejn from destruction, 
and we have no reason to regret the proposition, because it turned 
tile attention of the learned (then awaking from the sloth of the 
middle ages) to Hebrew literature, and discussions still Aore im- 
portant ; and, we may add, because it was the occasion of one of the 
best and most successful jeux cjjesprit that ever appeared, the Epiif^ 
tohje obscurornm Virorum — a work to which succeeding wits are 
more indebted than they w'ould wish to be known. 

Wc do not know that Hebrew books ran any risk of^destriictioh 
ill this country, but we fear that we owe our exemption from being 
chargeable with this species of persecution to tne early date at 
which we expelled the Jew s — in 1279- The theologians of the court 
of IJdward I. and his predecessors, we should imagine, knew veiy 
little of their existence, except as books of tlie Black Arty of culti- 
vating wdiich the Jews were veiy generally accused in the dark ages* 
The belief has lingered in the superstitions of this country, and the 
witch reads her magic rhymes backward y for no odier reason^ than 
because such is the method, of reading Hebrew. The Rishc^ of 
Salisbury has indeed shown that there never was a period atviWldck 
Hebrew literature was entirely unkiiow'ii in this country, biit<£^iig 
those ages it was very thinly diffused. The people, who^'lii ffio 
accession of King Richard I., burnt the Jewish papers, took-^^ 
to burn those of most importance against themselves: content with 
flinging into the fire contracts and slarSy* they let the Talmud^ and 
Medrashim escape. * During 

* The deeds, obligations, and releases of the Jews were usuidly. in 

our 
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During the period of tSe revival of letters there were no Jews in 
[England, and Jej A h books therefor%escaped the effect of the hos- 
tile spirit^ to the e^mhce of which in other couiitries/at that period, 
we have allud^. But when Cromwell, on the soundest maxims of 
policy, periiut1&.d their return at the solicitation of Menasseh Ben 
Israel, tlic outcry^that was raised against the measure prov,«d that 
the unfriendly fueling had not abated in the course of near four 
centuries. Cromwell was accused of being looked on as the 
]Vlessiah by the Jews, and a visit paid by a wandering rabbi to 
Cambridge, in quest, as he said, of Hebrew' MSS.^ w^as construed 
into a design of seeking In Huntingdonshire the genealogy of 
Oliver, for the purpose of tracing his pedigree to Dswid. Pr} niie 
took a most active part in this clamour, and brought liis ever-ready 
pen to abuse tlie unfortunate Hebrews. His ' Short Demurrer’ is 
worthy of being read, because it contains a histoiy of the cruel 
treatment which the Jews suffered in this country, drawm from 
authentic records. It is written with liis usual asperity of temper, 
silliness of argument, and accuracy of research. His hatred of the 
Jews makes him give ready credence to all the absurd stories of the 
middle ages against them, even so far as to swallow popish miracles, 
which, under other circumstances, he would have cs(Jled anti- 
* Christian, and he absolutely revels in describing cruelties which 
disgraced tlic perpetrators, as much as they injured the victims. 
The motives for his writing it are described graphically enough. 
The f jth of December/ 1 (i.3o, being i^ippoiiited to be kept a fast, in 
a proclamation with a very canting preamble, according to the 
fashion of the? times, setting forth the various enormities which 
rendei'ed this fast necessary, Pryiine could not liclp reuiemberiiig 
that it was on that day seven years, viz. December 6, lf)48, that 
the House of Commons had been purged by Pride, and a great 
BUmber of admirable personages, including himself, sent to 
Hell in Westiiiinster, and there, as he patlietically reminds us, 
lodged on bare boards^like Turkish galley-slaves. Full of this and 
other coincidences, he walked the next day dowm ^ Martin’s-lane,’ 
(it was uii-sainted in those days,) and there ineF Sir John Clot- 
WOi*thy, one, of^ these expelled gentlemen, leading his lady afoot 
towfi&w WaUiiigford House (tlie pres^pt Admiralty), and about 
they met Pride himself, the very niaii who had purged 
the and other equally valuable people. ^ Fellow 

J ohn, (Pryuiie uid not know the Coloners person,) 
^ retni^b^t'^s^dfy seven years.’ What answer the Cdfenel vouch- 
tortile khigbl is not recorded ; but on Pry nne’s passing farther, 


ly reconls ; as, for ii^tance, in King John’s ffme, Istud Star fecit Hagius 6Iiiit 
ae l^ndoi> Domino Aii^ de Strattona, &.c. They were written in Hebrew and 
thn Hebrew iimr. Mr. Todd has not noticed the word. 
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li€ met* Nje, who in great concern asi^ him about this new 
project of introducing the J§ws; which he co^j^riot help wishing 
had been attempted rather in bishops’ ti^ than in theirs. 
After niiich excellent discourse with this amiable dj^yine, he w^ent 
on his way gricyed to the soul^ but more ill omens met him as he 
^passed ^long. ^ • , 

‘ As l kept on my way to Lincolnc’s Inne-flelds, passing by seven or eight maimed sol- 
diers on stilts, \^ho begged of mo, I beard them say aloud one to another, “ We mustmvf 
aff turn Jeivs^ and f/tere will he mdhing Itfi to the poor *' And not far from them ano- 
ther company of poor petiple, ju^t at LincolneN Jniie back gate, cried idoutl to each other, 
‘‘ They arc ait turned devils already^ and now we must turn Jews,** &c. ^ 

Struck with these ‘ concurrent providences and speeches/ Prynne 
sat down to write his book, in which wo hud ‘ his brains lying 
about ill the margin,’ as usual. His arguments are folly, but 
his researches arc profound, and we owe him something for 
the preservation of llie records against the exertions of Hugh 
Peters, whom, in this * Short Deiniirrcr,’^ he especially reviles.r 
Nothing can reconcile him to the measure, and everything among 
the Jews is abominable, even to their ^ base parsimony, industry, 
and frugality.’ 

From Prynne’s days downwards, an irregular fire in pamphlets 
was kept i|p against the Jews, which, in 1752, burst into a loud 
explosion, in consequence of the Naturalization Jiill. The most 
hideous consequences were predicted from this measure — the over- 
tlirow of the constitution — the upsetting of tl^e church — the Juda- 
iziiig of the country, &c, &c. t>A history of the controversy that 
bill occasioned^ would be Ijoth amusing and instructive, but we Viave 
no room for it here. One argument pressed by the friends of the 
Jews is rather whimsical : — they claimed, it seems, muc^f merit for 
their exertions against Charles Fdw^ard, in 1745; and the answer 
tliis plea received from one of the most eager of their antagonists 
is, perhaps, worth ^lopying, tliough littk) complimentaiy to any 
party : — 

‘ Kiftblv. A piece of political merit — they saved the state, you may credit the apo- 
logi'«t. AV^heii the constitution was in danger, in the year 1745, then the heroic Jews 
raised all Duke’s places tJjey iTuiatercd, niarchcil out, and took the field ; they raised^ 
tnoiiey — imported specie — filled tITS ro^al coffers — 'tent money on tlie laud -tax— entered 
into associations and subscriptions — preserved our sinking credit — ami saved the bank'* 
AH this the Jews did, which, when th/j ragged Highland crew heard at Derby, theyoB^ 
from these intrepid Jews, like so many frighted sheep from a troop of w'olvcs, 
stopped until they rccei\ed intelligence that the Jews’ army was retunied to itkll^i^' 
quarters, in Duke’s place.* — p. 45. An Ans^ber to d I*amj)hlct^ cntitieif^ Considcrudio^tt^ 
a JSil/f ^c. re-printed by the Ciiisens of London, . 

We should'^ope that the time is now come, when, if a 1^^ 
naturalizing the Jews were to be presented to the legislatui^,"*the» 
would be no necessity for setting up so absurd an apology for coa**;^ 
ferring a well-deserved favour on a loyal and industrious body of men i 
and stiU more, that nobody would be found to raise voice 
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it., .On die continent we are sony to aee that these prejudices 
still exist in full against theni^in inany places. ‘ 

Far different, of course, from this low estimation, hatred, or con« 
tempt ill which the Talmud was held by the Christians, was the 
feeling with wliich it was regarded by the Jews themselves. In 
their writings praises are too great for its merits — ^no av^thority , 
so sacred as not to be alleged in its favour. /JTlie pieface of 
Maimonides (a great name in any literature) la the Seder 
Zeraiin (the first section of the Talmud) opens with claiming 
for it the highest aiidiority of all. ‘ It must be known,' says 
he, ^ that the precepts delivered to Moses by God were accom- 
panied by an interpretation, God himsdlf first uttering the text, 
and then its explanation. When Moses returned to his tent, the 
first person he met was Aaron, to whom he repeated text and inter- 
pietation, as he had just received it. When Aaron went to stand 
at the right hand of Moses, Eleazar and Itliamar, his s.oiis, came 
in, to whom Moses repeated what he had done to Aafoii. When 
they went to stand, one on tlie left of Moses, the other on the right 
of Aaron, the seventy ciders entered, and were taught by Moses in 
like manner. The whole people next came in, seeking the Lord, 
and the same was repeated to tliem, until all had heard \t. Moses 
then left them, and Aaron repeated to those who remained what he 
had thus four times heard. Aar^n then departed, and Bleazar and 
Ithamar repeated to the elders and people what they bad four times 
heard. On their departure, the elders repeated to the people W'hat 
tliey had heard four times also ; so that the pcopfe had heard it 
four times/ * Joshua and Phiiieas taugiit these traditions to their 
SuccessQrsi^by whom the chain of tradition was brought down un- 
broken tathed|ys of liabbi Jeliiidah liakadosli, ^ the phoenix of 
his tirae> , the chief ornament of his age,' by w horn they .were com- 
mitted fo writing. In this story all the rabbis ^gree, and it is no 
Wonder tliat, when they claim for it siicl^ an origin, they should set 
upon it a value alinoct amounting to idolatry. 

‘ The'T^ilmudists (says the apologetic Mr. Hurwitz) are accused of 
esteeming their own works ^ore than the BiUe, and of recommending 
Talmud in preference to it. Their traducers endea- 
this truly absurd charge, by two passages from the 
(according to their representation) runs thus : — “ They 
Bible, do what is deemed neither virtue nor vice. They 
Mishnah^ perform something of a virtue, and on that 
a reward. But they who the perform 

e^exn^d the greatest virtue.'’ (Talmud ^aba Meziah.j 
rufls "^thus : — ‘^"The Bible is like water, the Mishnahlike 
and the Talmui^like spiced wine,"i&c. &c. (Treatise Sophrjm.) 
^ these passages it is inferred that the Talmudists preferred their 

Scriptures. But re&lly 1 cannot eee how such an 

inference 
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inference can fairly be drawn from them. For what regfards the first 
quotation, tlie fq^t part thereof is eviclently mistranslated. The original 
doth not say “ tnat those who study the Bible do what is deemed nei- 
iher cirtmi nor vicOy** but rn» trnpM D’^pOipn Those who 

study the Scripture do what is deemed a virtue and no virtue that is 
jto say, ^le knowledge of Scripture is so iiidispensaJbl^ necessary to 
every Israelite, that those who are engaged in its studjf have no right 
to arrogate any particular merit to themselves since they are only 
doing their duty. “ Those who study the Mishnah (not, indeed, to the 
exclusion of Scripture, as those writers would have us believe, but in 
addition to it) do what is meritorious, for which they may expect a 
reward.** Because a knowl|jdge of it is not ah.solutely necessary for 
every individual, hut for those wlio are designed to instruct their bre- 
thren ; because also it cannot be acquired \rithout great industry and 
application. And a knowledge of the Talmud, in addition to the pre- 
ceding, is still more laudable, for the same reasons. TJie second quo- 
tation inculcates the same sentiments. The IioIy writings are compared 
to water; water being indispensabij^* necessary for the preservation of 
every individual ; so are the Scriptures. The Mishnah is compared to 
wine, — ^wine being very acceptable, but surely not absolutely neces- 
sary. Still less neceSvsary is .spiced wine, to whicli the Talmud is com- 
pared : tliough happy is he who po.ssesses all three in abundance.* 

niis, liowcver, is much more iiigenioiis tlmii satisfactory, and not 
altogether candid. These books qboiiiul with precepts, which are 
still more plain than those which Mr, J lurxylz lias exercised so 
much ingenuity in softening; they distinctly consign those who 
neglect llie rabbinical writings to Hertuil immersion in boiling 
dung in the other world. One of tlieir commonest sayings is, that 
the words of the scribes are j>relerablc to iIk* words of thg^>rophets 
(cs’XOJ nano cirnfjiD nm), and it w as abinidaiJ^ly acted upon. 

Their intemperate abuse and abominution of the Karaites prove 
how^ much they valued the Talmudic adili lions, w hen they anatlie- 
matixed wdth such fury those who rejcctccl them, and adhered to 
tlie biblical text in preference. In the Cluagiga it is declared, 
that there is no peace for him who returns fi-om leading the 'Tal- 
miid to reading the Scrijiiiires. In the Golden Altar, and many- 
otlier tracts, we are informed that tlie written law cannot fe ' 
understood without tlie oral\ When llabbi liliezer was on 
death-bed, his disciples asked him what they shoulrl do to obtsdn 
salvation; and liis dying adinouitiou was, to turn away 
the study of the scriptures. In fact, there is, scarcely one 
rabbis from l^honi we could not extract similar p^issages ; 
very many of them have assertions of a still more absurd, 
of a blasphemous, cliaractei*. We are told, for instance, that 
God reads the T'alnuid, complies with its ordinances, nay,, we 
are assured that his favourite chapter is ‘ the Red .Cow/ It 
VOL. XXXV. MO. Lxix. H " would, 
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would, In our opinion, be better to explain these flights on the 
principles of human nature. We need not be astonished that an 
oppressed [>eople of high pretensions should have thought, and 
spoken, and written extravagantly of the value of works which 
flatteied all their vanities and prejudices, and, from the peculiarity 
of the language^ were as a treasured gem confined exclusively to. 
themselves. 

Even with respect to the sayings explained away by Mr. Hur- 
witz, we must take the liberty to say lliat he has been entirely led 
aside bj' the desire of making a case. In tlie Treatise Sophriin 
it is said, that the Bible is like water, the IMishnah like wine, and 
the Talmud like spiced wine. Is not the natural interpretation, 
that as condihim is more costly than wine, and wine more costly 
than water, so tlie 'ralmud is more valuable than the Mishnah, 
and tlie Mishnah than the Bible? Mr. Hnrwilz well kiiow's, that 
this is not only the most natural, but the most common — we believe 
the universal — inter]n'etatiou of the rabbinists : and it is put out 
of dispute by other passages. The sajing wbicli usually accompa- 
nies that above quoted is, the .Bible is like salt, the Mishnah like 
pepper, and the Talmud like perfumes. Here, also, is a gradual 
rising in value of throe commodities ; none of them, like water, <)f 
* indispensable necessity for the preservation of every individual.' 
In the Treatise Erubiii, vve have ?uiolher triplicity of the same kind. 
They quote Solomon's Song, vii. 1 !, 12: ^ Come, my beloved, 
let us go forth into the field ; lc*t us lodge in the villages. .Let 
us get up early to the vineyards ; let us see if the vine flourish, 
whether the tender grape appear, and the pomegranates bud forth.' 
Of wdiiclMverses the following is the interpretation : ‘ Let us get 
up early to the, viiuwards — iha vineijards tire ihe syitagogiies and 
schooh ; let ns see if the vine flourisii — by the vine, is meant ihe 
students in the Holy Scriptures; if the tender grape appear — 
these are ihe students in ike. Mishnah ; if the pomegranates bud 
forth — these are the indents of the Talmud.^ 11 ere again, as the 
pomegranate surpasses the unripened grape, so does the Talmud 
tbpMishiiah ; and as the fruit is to the bibssom, so is the Mishnah 
to tile Scriptures. J\gaiii in Sota, ‘He who knows the Scrip- 
but not t|^e writings of the wise,v;i. e. tlie comments upon it,) 
i$'#^lQwi| (( 0 ^^ of the people of the earth — pK ar). He who reads 
tl^^crij^ti^s only, and not the Mishnah, is a blockhead, — (nia — 
w^ke than a blockhead indeed, for Mahimni^cs interprets 
th^ iVforil, ‘ one who is equally devoid of knowledge and morality'). 
.vjBfeSw are these passages to be explained aw'ay by any fine-drawn 
'i^jj^ecial pleading? c 

As for the other saying quoted by Mr. Hurwitz, ‘ Those who 
the scripture do what is deemed a virtue and no virtue, &c 
V ^ ‘ * We 
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we beg to refer him again to the place where he found it. If he 
examines it there with attention* \\v doubt whether he will think, 
from the context, that those who wrote it had any such moderate 
ideas of the value of the rabbis or their works as he w'ishes ns to 
believe. It occurs in the Gemara on the second chapter of the 
Baba Mctzia, fol. 3M, 1 ; and in /hat section it\s*laid dow'ii that 
the superiority of the rabbis must be acknowledged to such a 
degree, tliat even should the case occur of a man’s father and his 
rabbi falling together into capti\ity, he is bound to release the latter 
in preference. We fear that Mr. Ilurwitz’s character for ortho- 
doxy would stand very low, if he hazarded such interpretations of 
their <logmas' in presence of tlie actual compilers of the Talmud. 

It is this high appreciation of the Talmud and the rabbinical 
writings generally, that appears to have excited the gall of the great 
Hebrew scholars who tloiirisluul immediately after the Reforma- 
tion, and of whom Mr. Jlur\vitz(p. 7) cci^nplains so eloquently. 
It would seem odd otherw ise, that the Buxlorfs, for example, who 
were perhaps the greatest Hebiaists that everwTOtc, should often 
speak so angrily of the works with whi<li they were taking so much 
pains. But they found the rabbis oveivaliiing them, and they 
set abou^ abusing them in n^tiirii. '^rht‘ir depreciation, as Mr. 
Hurw’ilz elsew'licre (p. 14) sa}s, was a revulsion from the op- 
posite extreme of an undue ai¥l CACt ssixe veneration. It must 
be admitted, however, that most of ihtijr charges of malitia, 
malevolentia, ike., of liatved (»f Christianity, and those persons 
our faith considers holy, charges which wo so often meet in 
the pages of Vvageiiseil, lla<*kspaii, Woltius, ike., are very ab- 
surd. It was rather too iriucli to expect that, iai^heological 
W'orks destined for the perusal of their own people^ they should not 
s[)eak sliglitiiigly of oilier st'cls ; or that tin ir polemics were to 
stand quite alone in the woihl as being marked with a spirit of 
polite deference to antagonists, '^rhe ])oor Jews had hideetl much 
reason to l)e civil. Alter b(*ing persecutetl, hunted like beasts, 
robbed, revded, Vampied upon, in every Chiistiau country iu rte 
worhl, it might surely b(?^)ardoned them liiatthey were occasionatij 
disrespectful to that faith, the abuse of vvliicl) exposed them to sttCh 
calamities. ^ 

Some use of these vviitings, for tin' purpose of illustJ^tinig 
Christianitv, has been made, but not enough. Tht'. woi^^ of 
Lightfoot apd others, valuable as they are, are rather, as the Bj^hop 
of Chester observes, to be looked on as collections ol material for 
others to work upon, than in any other light. Allix has well 0ih- 
ployod the Talmudic writers in the Unitarian controversy, and the 
Archbishop of Cashel throws by their means much light^ on the 

H (2 doctrine 
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doctrine of baptismal regeneration. But when we reflect that, for 
many centuries, their rabbis, all of them educated, aoine of them 
clever, men, employed their pens against Christianity, it is impos- 
sible not to be impressed with the opinion, that a careful exami- 
nation of their polemical writings, during the dark ages, would 
tend, in somcf* pegree, to illustrate the history of the opinions 
which they impugned. The Rev. G. Faber, in his excellent work 
* The Difficulties of Romanism,’ has shown, by the use he makes 
of the negative testiniony of Julian and L<uciaii, how even scoffers 
may be brought to throw light on disputed points of the greatest 
importance, about w'liich the leading Christian sects are themselves 
at issue. 

We waive entirely the advantage which, De Rossi * assures us, 
a knowledge of the Talmudic writings would give us, ^ coiitro 
degli stessi Ebrei.’ If w'e cannot bring them to acknowledge tlie 
truths of Christianity by means of the writings to which Christ 
himself referred them — by Moses and the Prophets — there is no 
chance of success from other means. If they can evade arguments 
wliich are to be drawn from the letter of Scripture, they will Ihul 
it much easier to evade those deduced from its comment. Yet 
we should press upon Mr. Hurwit//s attention, that, however the 
infidelity of which he justly complains among the present genera- 
tion of Israelites is to be deploixyl, it is not, under the circiini- 
stances of tlie nation, to be wondered at, 

‘ Why (says he) should it be coticekled, that the demon of infidelity 
is making strong and bold approaches on the precincts of Judai'^m; 
nay, that he has already surprised and carried off many a limb from 
the once chejen flock of Israel ? 

‘ The fact is certain. There are few whose own experience cannot 
supply some instance in proof. But -vvJiat sJiall wo assign as the cause ? 
To what is it attributable ? To the neglect of the Talmud ? I am too 
well aware of the incredulous and contemptuous smile which it would 
provoke, to hazard the assertion. But to the causes that produced the 
neglect of this and other relics of Hebrew learning, and to the neg- 
lect, df^elf, as a secondary and conspiring cause," I do venture to 
atti^^te this frightful phenomenon — a tenalmcy to the rejection — for 
disfi^ef is rejection— of their sole remaining lionour in the eyes of 
nati^s, of the one splendid privilege Avhifoh the world could not rend 
andavhich even their oppressors admitted and revered.* 
ask Mr. ilurwitz, whether the feeling of ^ liope 
rationally account for this frightful phenomenon, 
with^t rererring to any other caii.se ? Some feiwcnt and enthu- 
siasidb spirits may still continue to flatter themselves that the Mes- 
is to come; but can such fai th, after so many disappointments, 

♦ OizioBftfM Stoiico.— Art. Talmud. 
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so many shiftiiigs, so many discordant interpretations of prophecies, 
be expected frpni the worldly-miii^ed or the cool-minded — nay, from 
men endowed with the powers of comniou calculation ? None will 
remain real Jews but such as our author — ^men of true piety and 
ardent faith, whom no disappointments can shake — or mere igno- 
rant bigots, who svvallow the nonsensical traditions of their fore- 
fathers, and cling to the Law, because it abounds in ceremonial 
observances which cheat the conscience into the belief that he who 
complies with them perforins the duties of religion. All other 
classes of professed Jews will, in reality, be deists, and such, with- 
out Mr. Hurwitz’s avowal, we know to be the case. 

Mr. llurwitz’s own estimation of the Talmud is of course not 
carried to such a degree as that of the 1‘Jder Kabbis ; he admits 
that, far from being a pure luiniiiary, it is ^ a spotted orb,^ and 
fairly allows that many parts of it are defaced by absurd or objec- 
tionable matter. W'c were, however, hardly prepared to find him 
throw^iiig his shield over the nonsense of the Cabbala. That the 
cabalistical metaphysuus arc worthy of attention, we readily admit ; 
and add, that, for fanciful luxuriance of poetical ideas on the 
siiblimest psychology, the book Zohar has never been surpassed ; 
but litercl cabalism is sad trilling, and little deserving the praise 
it receives, however qualified, from Mr. Ilurvvitz. We leave it to 
our readers to judge, from his o'vn examjiles — 

‘ It cannot he denied that many of their in^rences and interpreta- 
tions are hiyhly iiujeniovs^ and chat most of them have a nwral ten- 
drnry. A few exam|)l(\s will make this edear ; and give the general 
reader an idea of these re^earchfuSy or iiiyuinrSy as they are called. 

‘ 1. The holy law, or pentateueh, begins with the letter Why ? 

Because, says the son of Kaf ra. tliis letter, as a numeral, represents the 
nuiTiher twOy and the divine writer wished to indicate that there are two 
worlds ; one, the material, in which we move and exist, the creation of 
which he was about to describe — the other, the world of Miss, which 
we may enjoy hereafter. , 

‘ y. Because also, says another rahhi, the figure of this letter 3 
represents a space' encls^d on three sides, namely the anterior, upp^r, 
and lower parts: one side only is left open; intimating that s^h a 
frail creature as ??ian must^not, dare not, search iffto what e:^ted 
antecedent to the creation, nor into what is above or beneath him4 all 
this is enclosed and interdicted ; hut there is still a wide open spa^vl6ft 
for his searching mind, namely, from tlie creation onward ; in as 

God has chosen to reveal it in his holy word, or has laid it open ^"our 
view in the great and wonderful book of nature. 

‘ 3. The final letters (says one of the Talmudists) of first-mree 
words of the laiVy ai-e k o n, compos,mg the wprd 

cjnetiiy (the Hebrew word for truth,) to indicate that the only object 
of the holy book is truth. This the divine Psalmist has distinctly 

exjj^essed 
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expressed by saying ttrin, “ The beginning of thy word is 

Truth.** (Psalm cxix. 160.) ^ 

‘ 4. They remarked, that tlie letters composing tliis word n»K, are 
taken from the beginning, middle, and end, of the alphabetical series ; 
because, say they, truth ought to be the hetjinning^ middle, and end 
of all our thoughts and actions, and the object of all our pursnits.* 

With all deference, this is nonsense — and notliing but nonsense. 
There were Greek triflers who inquired why Homer began the 
Iliad with a M, and gave reasons jnst as sagacious and valuable. 
Had the first letter of the Bible been any other tluiii 3, ‘ morality^ 
as well-founded could have been drawn from it. In our own ver- 
sion, the first letter is 1. If a cabalist inquircil why does it begin 
with 1 ? we could answer, because 1 being the numeral for one, it is 
meant to denote the unity of fiod ; or, its figure being tiiat of a 
column, it signifies that this book is to be th<i jfillar of our faith — ■ 
or something else as profound. TIh' true reason, wc take it, is, 
that it is the first letter of the word in ; and tlie cabalist would not 
be vei*y wrong, wc imagine, if lie were to conclude that Moses 
began tlie Pentateuch witli 6, be< ausi^ il was the first letter of 
bereMthf and for no other reason. i\s for (emelii) truth, tlie 
cabalists have another fancy, not (juoted hy Mr. llnrwUz. ^Dicy 
observe, that each of its three hdteis stands on two points, n, p, « ; 
wdiile in the word for falsehood, Tpi:?, llu‘^ staml each on but one, 
7, p, BT, becmise trutli,, )>eing steady, stands on two feet, w!ul(‘ false- 
hood, weak and vacillating, has <^idy or.e. It is odd to see lids 
cabalistical fancy used by L'niuLliu in his notes on Mr. Justice 
Foster’s celebrated charge ou the legality oi* impressineut. That 
learned judige, in the course of his argument, had used the collo- 
quial vulgarism, of ‘ on tlie foot of usage on which Pranklin 
remarks, ^ though falscliood, like this reasoning, rests on one foot, 
truth stands upon two.’ AVhere did Prankliii find this witticism, 
wbidi, from the nature of the case, onust have been drawn fiom 
the Cabbala? His »»voll-kiiown appropriation of the bi^antifiil 
Parable on toleration proves that his reading ley occasionally in 
rather remote from what might he rvpectcd from his general 
atttjlies ; anduuncovcrtliatlu; was not very nice in using tlui kiunv- 
led^r so picked up. At all events, ii has passed on the editor 
:>{ State Ti^ls as original ; for he thinks it worth his while to 
qu^ it,«; XVUl., p. 1301, little suspccthrig that he was 
with a morsel of second-hand cabalism, 
tim^, how'ever, to come to that part of the Talmud which 
gay^Aicc'asion to the work before us — viz. its stories. It appears 
1^ the preface, (p. y*) that we are indebb^d to Air, Coleridge for the 

t gestion of such a work ; indeed, three of the tales appeared long 
^ The Friend.’ The • collection is very amusing and ia- 
„ j,. , striictive : 
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structile : it would not have been difficult to have made one very 
much the reverse from the samo stores, “t'he insertion of the tales 
in the U'almful has been regarded very angrily by some splenetic 
critics, and beyond anything else contributed to give a character of 
trifling to the whole work. It has obtained for its learned authors, 
from llottiriger, the uncomplimentary title of ^ Jabularum 
coiisarcina tores impudeiiti.ssimos,\most impudeut-patchers together 
of old wives^ stories; and the opinions of other Christian scholars 
are expressed in terms not more polite. This, however, is not at 
all just. These critics did not sufficiently attend to the oriental 
origin of the work which tliey were re\iliiig, and reflect that, in all 
the nations of tlici East, it was customary to mix up such narrations 
with graver matters. A greater familiarity with various oriental 
literature has made niodcin men more tolerant of such deviations 
from the strait-laced regidarity of western ideas ; and no theological 
critic should have forgotten that the example of our Saviour 
sanctifled the jmncipic of aj>plying storh^ (some of tlicm drawn, 
in all [irobability, from a common source witli many of those in 
the Talmud) to the elucidation of atfairs of the most sacred 
importance, Wiiy the writers of the Gemara(few anecdotes occur 
in the Mishna) thought proper to use tliese apologues is, perhaps, 
best accounted for bv W ageiiscil : ^ Crcdidcrim,^ says he, in the 
preface to his v(*ry cm ions 'IVla ignea Satanae, * plenisque veteres 
fabulas a inagistris sic prolatas Yuisse, iit tiedium, quod difficillima- 
riini disputationuni aKpiQuac. in aniinis discipulorum fort^ pepererat, 
iisdem lenirent, et severiora dogmata unuciiitalibus quibiisdam tein- 
perarent/ 

Some of tlie Talmudic stories arc excessively absurd, and others 
highly indelicate, "riie interpretation of some of thoT former class 
has pu/zlcd the most famous of tlio later rabbis and their Chris- 
tian favourers. In the claiker ages, the great bulk of the Jewish 
doctors contended for literal interpretation, laying it down as a 
rule, that if ^ tln‘ masttMs said that \our right hand was your left, 
or your left your right, you should not^ question it.' In times 
nearer our own' thi.s,^ctriiie m as generally given up, and^ tl^e.niost 
absurd of the stories were explained allegorically. .will 

always be the case, wlyae philosophical gciiehitions called 

on to believe in the fancies of poetical antiquity, and ^^4nter- 
pret the dreams or wisdom, as the case may be, ot n^tic or 
superstitious predecessors. Gibbon lias well observed, ^gt the 
goose and goat Avhich the brute multitude, that march^<4mder 
Walter the J^emiyless, on the first crusade, regarded such 

reverence, would, in all probability, have become objects of l^orsbip 
if the crusade had siic&eded, and exercised the ingenuity of a 
philosophising posterity to resolve them into allegories. Such was 

strikingly 
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strikingly the fate of the gods of Greece. The stories of ’Saturn 
and his family were pjmably founded on historical facts, out of 
which the plastic fancy of the Greeks had framed' innumerable 
fables. Philosophy, perhaps, — and but perhaps , — might have 
had her share, and the brilliant fictions of Homer might have some- 
times contained allusions to science, which he, or the fabulist} fi*om 
whom he drew,‘“^ig/if have cOifddered as too valuable to be com- 
mitted to the uiAallowed gaze df the exoteric crowd. For many 
a generation, however, those hetions were literally believed ; but 
an age came at last when the Platonists allegorized them all, and 
discovered, in the rudest figments, the profoiiiidest results of the most 
recoiKiite enidition. The allegorizing doctors who followed the 
Falinudic rabbis acted in the same w'ay ; and Maimonides finds 
much to praise in this inaiiiier of wrapping up truth in fables, which, 
if literally interpreted, are but the consuinniatiou of folly. 

It is, of course, on the allegorizing side that Mr. Hurwitz is en- 
gaged ; but w^e cannot conipliiiient him on liis success. In the hands 
of an ingenious man it is, after all, as easy to allegorize as to adopt 
the plain meaning. By cutting down incidents, by softening ex- 
pressions, suppressing some particulars, and distorting others, ap 
allegorical case can be made from the most nonsensical tale ever 
invented. It is said tliat a dexterous etymologist can derive any 
given word from any gi\cn root, by altering the consonants, and 
omitting the vowels ; so a clever allcgori/cr, by twisting facts, and 
altogether neglecting tlie original inl(‘icnces, can never be in .want 
of philosophical solutions for any slorv ho may take in hand. The 
same tact that derives King J^opin fiom will discover the 
Copemican system in Goody Two Shoes. ^Ve shall see how Mr. 
Hurwitz matt&ges the matter : — 

‘ To enumerate asl the various hiisreprcsciitations of the writers who 
have aimed their venomous shafts at the poor rabbis and their literary 
productions would require v olumes. Uinvever, to enable the general 
reader to form his own conclusions on the subject, I think it necessary 
to illustrate the preceding remarks by a few examples. 

* It i4;;weU known that the state and condition of the progenitor of 
mstlikTA]^" hii5 mental capacity and inteilectTial acquirements, were 
fa vourffe topics of discussion amongst the learned of almost every 
age ; W’hilst some have hent the ^ father of the human race 

do^vn■tbe%e^ earth, and reduced him to a level with the brutes, others 
have irm^hw Jo the skies, and given him an angelic nature. That 
the should have exercised their thoughts on the same 

subject'^^n^^^ Strange than that they should have expressed those 
language of metaphor and allegory, the favourite 
oriental Now it w'as the opinion of some of 

that since,, accordiiijg to scripture, every created being w^as 
‘ its perfect state, must likewise have come from the 

' hand 
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hand of the Divine Maker in the most perf^^t state ; not only as far 
as regarded physical capabilities, bift also mental powers, and that, con- 
sequently, his intellectual endowments must have been proportionally 
great. This opinion they conveyed in terms which appear hyperbo- 
lical, because it is overlooked that ^ey are figurative, by saying that 
^Adam remhed from earth to heaven; i. e. his Being, joining the earthly 
with the celestial, had the animal m its base, and the angelic as its 
capital; or, that the man in his vast perfection was framed to ascend 
from nature to nature’s God. 

‘ To intimate that man is omnivorous^ that the strength, pliability of 
his frame, and his peculiar organization, enable him to dwell in every 
situation and in every clime, they said, — “ that the dud from which 
Adam was formed was collected frcmi evd'y part of the earth.^* 

‘ To express man’s two- fold nature, the duplex homo^ namely, the 
spiritual and the material, they said, “ that. Adam was an OJ'nTUK 
AndrotjyjieSy* (a man- woman) : the former indicative of the soul, on ac- 
count of its superiority and vigour ; the latter representing the passions, 
desires, and propensities, on account of their tascinating allurements. 

‘ To express the result of this two-fold combination, they said, that 
“ Adam had two faces ; otic turning to the cast y the other to the west 
Th|(t is to say, the one (the spiritual nature) is turned towards the 
source of light and knowledge ; the other (the material) is inclined 
towards the* regions of darkness — the abode of sensuality and debase- 
ment. 

‘ Further, they said, that when ^‘^Adam lay doivtiy his head rested, in 
the easty and his feet in the wesf.**^ By wliich they meant, that, though 
by our first parents’ transgressions, or their fall, as it is called, man's 
, nature was deteriorated, yet it w'as not changed in kind : his head (his 
superior nature) still resting in the east — tlie source of light ; whilst 
Lis feet (his inferior nature) turn towards the west. . f 

‘ Such w'ere the real opinions of the ancient Hebrews. But their 
traducers, either through ignorance or malevolence, taking tlieir words 
in their most literal sense, uiiblusliingly tell us, that the Sages of Israel 
believed that Adam was a most gigantic two-headed monster— -nay, 
wonderful! that he was a — hermaphrodite!’ ^ 

All this is, no doubt, very pliilosopliiciil, and our indignatioa 
ought to be strongly r^^^cd against those calumniators whp:^d|&^ 
not find out that the rablTis meant what is ^cry wise, while J^ey 
mid what is very foolish. Yet we doubt whether tile rabbia tb4m- 
selvcs would not be particularly astonished at tlie wisdom cti^po- 
vered in their descriptions of Adam. They certainly drop 
of any such thing. Ilic great stature of Adam is assign^||'on 
reasons very difl'erent from lliose given by Mr. Jrliirwitz. >11^ is 
it proved, says Rabbi Joshua, that Adam extended froixi, wit to 
west? By Psalm cxxxix. 5. * From west to east thou bast formed 
me.’ How that he extended from north to south? — By Deut. 
iv. 32. * God created man from one end of heaven to dm Other !* 

' IT A 
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It is, therefore, to misunderstood texts of scripture"', not to 
any fine*spun metaphysical reasoning, that Adam owes his rab- 
binical magnitude. From a misunderstood ti^xt of* scripture also 
it is, that he is considered as a Ijgrmaphrodite, Gen. i. 27* ^ Male 
and female created he tliem* ! %hat the rabbis had anything but 
philosophy in itheir heads is evident from the questions th'^y raise 
as to this androgynical Adam.* If he had two bodies, one male 
and one female, joined at the back, it is inquired which walked 
first ; and, impolite lo say, the rabbis have decided the p(is in 
favour of the male. According to some rabbis, Adam had a 
tail, and they adduce as good reasons for decorating him w'ith such 
an appendage 4 s they do for making him a hermaphrodite. What 
piece of ancient metaphysics lay concealed in this opinion, we 
should be glad to learn from Mr. llurwilz, particularly as we 
cannot now have the pleasure of consulting Lord Monboddo. (^r 
how does he propose to explain the fact of Adam’s being c:reated 
circumcised, and the whimsical reason given for it in Jalkut — viz. 
* became God created him in his own image’ ? Or how get over 
some other stories repoited of onr original parent, lo which w e can 
only refer ? See Barlolocciiis, \ol. i. p. And yet explaining 
away one absurdity will not be of any avail, so long as these and 
others of the same kind admit of no sensible solution whatever. 
Bayle very properly laughs at all this in his article ^ Adam.’ 

But let us come back lo Mr. llurw itz : — 


‘ Further : the Talmudists, with a view, perhaps, of communicating 
an historical fact, relate the following story: — 

* Once upon a time, an egg of 13 Bar^Iocrane (i. e. tlie son of 
loceane), down, and it inundated sixty cities, and broke down 
three hundred cedars." It was asked, “ How came the egg to fall ; 
since it is written, the wing of the songster is beautified ?” To whicli 
Rabbi Asci replied, “ Because it was a foul egg." That this fable 
to a terrible persecution which, in the time of its inventor, 
against some IJindoo sects who believed in the mundane egg, 
“ ■ highly probable, but is rendered almost certain, by the 

^ ^ described as the son (offspring) of loceAne (Ocean). And 
,wa 3 asked, how tliat egg came to 'fall, (i. e. how the perse- 
sdrice that egg was so beautified by the wing (the imagi- 
p^oLfhe songster (poets) — the witfy Rabbi replied — “ because it 
fg." And that it was not very sound, the reader may 
considering the many fables to which it gave birth, 
iri^ed critics, not knowing what to think of the son of 
l^ed him into a bM, whicli they called Bar^jochna ; 
where there is an egg, there must be a bird; 
bg, -from the size of the egg, of the dime;isioii of its feathered 
ha^ed a^crea^ure so monstrously large, as was big enough 
rabbWlfegether with tbw bulky works ; and then, 

turning 
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turning to the Jews, bid them look at th^igantic bird !— and ex- 
ultingly asked ^liem, what they thought of their ancestors' wonderful 
discoveries in ornithology ! — little thinking that this Bar-jochna was a 
creature of their own (hsordered ij^gination.' 

No, Mr. Hurwitz, it is no creation of theirk Tlie Bar-Jochna 
is too fhmous a fowl to be dismissed so easily. is no metaphy- 
sical bird by any means, but the identical bird that is to be eaten 
by the Israelites at the advent of their Messiah — Leviathan form- 
ing the lish, and Behemoth the flesh, of the great entertainment to 
be provided oii that occasion; when, by the way, every Jew is to 
have two thousand eight hundred Gentiles to wait behind his chair 
— w'hetlier in or out of livery our authority unfortunately omits to 
inform us ; — when geese are to be rousted in such quantities that 
their fat will run in rivers — when the cow salted on tlie first Fri- 
day of creation for this auspicious moment is to be cooked — aqd 
wine of the most delicious kind handed alyml in capacious cups, 
lioldiiig each two hundred and odd (piarts. "Fliis account of the 
Bar-Jochna, we find, is no calumniator of the rabbis, but in Elias 
the Levite. 7\n allegorical interjnetalion, alluded to by Mr. Hur- 
witz, is made in the book Cajfluhor, winch interprets the bird in 
hand to h'e a great rabbi, and llie tiireo hnndred cedars the Talmudic 
writings devoured by liis sixty studious disciples. This interpretation 
is easily allowed to be alisurd. dlovv does Mr. Hurwitz prove the 
certainty or likelihood of his?^ B’liat evidence have we that the 
Gemarists knew anything of the systems of Hindoo cosmogony ? 

Kiinchi, an atilhority whom Mr. Hiiiwitz wdll not disparage, 
informs us of a bird that, when he opens ins wings, darkens the sun. 
'I'he Bar-Jochna, in fact, is by several Hebrew cc*imenlators 
supposed to be identified with the bird Ziz, and how are we to 
get over that fine fowl ? Jiabba Bar JJar Channa, a deep phi- 
losopher according to Mr. Jliirwit/, as we shall shortly see, 
vouches that he saw this bird while hr was on a voyage ; that its 
ancles were in the water, and its head in life sky. Itmay b0' ob- 
jected, he says,^that the water was not deep; but w^hen. Xt ,jyas 
proposed to try its d^fttji by bathing in it, we were advi§^;.tfiat 
it was a hazardous experiment, for a carpenter, some sevejljjcurs 
before, had dropt his hatchet in that part oi the water, am^^-had 
not yet reached the bottom ; not, to be sure, entirely so on 

account of the depth of the water, us the rapidity of tli^^^OTeam. 
And this bird, Ziz, is most excellently adapted for the 

festal table, because it is ready roasted, and contains 
flavour of every other fow'l in the wwlcl. How does M^^iirwitz 
explain these philosophical transactions ? Would it not fe^ better 
to let the 13ar-Jochna be considered as a variety of t^e^ius iroc, 
than to speculate on its connection with the BrainMri<^! 
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of their acquaintance which, it would be impossible to bring 

any other pioof from the books of the rabbis than this far-fetched 
allegory ? The Talniiid and the Arabian Nights Entertainment 
drew from the same systems of ^nithology;. 

In an etymological point of \^w, Mr. Huirwitz’s derivation of 
the word fv^ftn cjx^olvos is not at all probable ; nor can tvc con- ' 
ceive how he spells it in Roman characters ^ loceane/ unless^ for 
the purpose of making it look like the English word ocean, Ihe 
Latin o, and the Greek o or are expressed, when adopted 
into Hebrew at the beginning of a word, by not by v, which 
expresses kw. Thus oyno^ is onpjiK — oSqui^ov, piniDU, or its equiva- 
lent, — oXov, pSiK — DittaiK, ovreus — mn, &c. &c. K or c 

is, in nine cases out of ten, expressed by p not D, which more pro- 
]:{erly expresses 51^; and the termination or, or the Latin us, is regu- 
larly 01, as QilQ’©, Titu§, Di3n Turnus Rufus* (a name which 

occurs in this book, p. 114 ) — DU"I£5K, — Dinn — 

CTiTimSk AXi^atv^pof — &c. ' expresses the termination or a, as 
AppoiiTn, 'wnnsK, Dciphica, 'pa'^i, vK'n >Svn, &c. — w'oiild thus 
represent lo^v^, not ukeccvos. We, therefote, a 'priori^ would 
reject Mr. Hurwitz^s derivation as being contrary to usval etymo- 
logy ; but the question is beyond doubt, when we find that in rab- 
binical Hebrew the word actually! occurs written as the rules above 
laid down would incline us to write it. So Aben Ezra, in his ^ Com- 
mentary on the Psalms,’ Ixxii. 8, writes, 0% certainly not 

in which veiy passage he gives another blow to Mr. Hur- 
wdtz’s hypothesis, by distinctly stating that the oceanus, the DiJ'piU 
was the Northern Sea, i, e. the Mediterranean, as distinguished 
from the Red S^a, the sea of the south. Nor would a man, writ- 
ing '^abylon, or, indeed, any ancient Hebrew, be inclined to 
attribu^'^ 'an oceanic origin to a fable from Hiiidostan : it would 
te tO'hini, if at all, <n'cr-laiid. 

^abba 15 ar ^Bar Chaima, who vouches for his personal 
the bird Ziz, we have the following comment on one 
^ ibphical opinions : — ^ 

candour have these literary traducers treated the 
*.^nnions of the Talmudist. ^ 

randson of Charui, in order to communicate to his 
feii% fact, concerning the luminous appearance of the 
111 admiration by most navigators, and so beautifully 
Mr. S. T. Coleridge,?) and to express the won- 
ders 

fk d«|iabts' WtieiW tW^'be ineant for 1 ^<irentius of Tinnius Rufus. Schoet- 
il'Tarao'tiiak'R^fus. This t)ie pfjrson to whose widow Akiba 

of the courtship is odd enough. 

ctdiid 'ofTOdni^ at mbnieiitty iptefvds, (pursed by the side of the 

r' ' vessel 


havi^!^ 
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ders of God, who, by the divine ray with whi^ he animated man, has 
enabled liim t<v snbdue the raging billows of the sea, by means of a 
few planks and ^related the following allegorical tale 

‘ “ Tiiose that travel on the sea have told me, that on the head of 
the wave that threatens destrMction%> the ship, there appear sparks of 
, white hije : that they beat it (the sea) with sticks, oi\ \yhich is written 
the name of the Almighty, and it re^s, or is subdued.'* Further, to 
explain the cause of day and night, he invented the following narra- 
tive : — “ An Arabian merchant said to me : ‘ Come, and I will show thee 
where heaven and earth join.* I took my bread-basket, and put it into 
the window of the firmament. I then said my prayers, which I finished 
in due time. Then I looked for my basket, but found it not. ‘ What !’ 
said I to the merchant, ‘ Are there thieves in this place V ‘ No,' 
answered he, * it is the heavenly sjihere that turns about which took it 
along \vith it. Wait till to-morrow, at the precise time, and thou wilt 
find thy basket again.’* It is generally supposed, that the grandson of 
Ghana accounted for the phenomenon by sujip^ing, according to the 
Ptolemaic system, that the heavens turned round the earth. But it is 
not improbable that, by the expression, “ Come^ and I will show thee 
where heaven and earth lie intimated, that the phenomenon may 

be explained in two w^ys ; i-ither in the manner just stated, or on the 
Py thagoi’ean system of the earth’s turning on its own axis : for the 
disappeararfee and re-jippearance of the fictitious basket would take 
place on cither supposition.* 

Nothing can be finer than the l|iiotatic)n from Coleridge in tlie 
note, and the ingenuity of lhe,f intcrprclutioo may be readily ad- 
mitted ; but we should think that llabba Bar Bar Clianiia would 
hardly understand his apologist. "Jliis respectable gentleman is 
one of the hardiest travellers that we happen to have met with. 
He saw a lish on one occasion dashed against the shore, and it 
overthrew sixty cities ; sixty more fed upon its fie.sh; and yet there 
was enough left to supply a third sixty with salt provisiohs« On 
his return next year, he was happy to perceive that the sixty ^^^ver- 
thrown cities had been rebuilt with the bones of the fish.. of 

its eyes yielded three hundred vessels of oil,\vliich, however, ji^^ut 
an inadequate proporti^jp. On a difterent occasion he diseinl^^rked 
on the back of anotlier ‘ s4?^beast,’ wliich was covered with eart^j^and 
produced grass, &c. ; and ^ ?^ceming it some island,’ (Miiton'd|anot 
forget this in his description of Leviathan, which is altogetligp. rab- 
binical,) landed on it, kindled a fire, and began to coofe^^^lbicli 
naturally alanuing the fish somewhat, tlic fish moved hiius^lfj^p the 
veracious rabbi escaped with great difficulty. He also 
as big as the village of Akfa, which cont ains sixty hdlijij^i^^ fa- 

veasel will* a roar, and little stars of ilaiue danced and ..sparkled, anU aad 

eveiy now and then light detachment of this white clbud-Iik© foam the 

vessefs side, each with its own small constellation, over the sea, sight 

like a Tartar troop over a wilderness.” lAterariu^ iSA . . 

' . " vounte 
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vo'urite number t'—a sefjpent swallowed the frog, and then came a 
raven wHlch*'ate the serpent up as easily as a fox eats a pear, and 
tlien perched upon the next tree — ^the dimensions of which (more 
is the pity) the rabbi does not^give us. After this, we do not 
wonder that his name is as highly reverenced even among his brother 
rabbis, as that‘' 9 V Ferdinand Mjendez de Pinto is among oiirselvcs. 
Tliey have a saying, that ^ every Abba is a drunkard, and every Bar- 
bar Channa a fool a more satisfactory way of accQuntiiig for his 
travelling adventures, than by resolving them into philosophical opi- 
nions. Channa, in fact, is very much such a philosopher as Sinbad ; 
and his adventures are in place amidst writings which tell us of cab- 
bages that must be scaled with ladders, turnips in which foxes whelp, 
and wheat as tall as palm-trees, containing grains each as large as a 
barmi of beef ('?run nvSa ^ 

Mr. Hurwitz has done well in not pressing such tales into his 
collection, which generally consisls of aneetlotes of various distin- 
guished Jewish characters. Some of tliem are highly interesting, 
and they lose nothing but some, perhaps, uiiprescrvablc touches of 
simplicity, in the hands of their translator. We subjoin a spe- 
cimen : — 

‘ Compelled by violent persecution to quit his native kind, Rahhi 
Ahiha wandered over barren wastes and dreary deserts. His wliole 
equipage consisted of a lamp, which he used to light at night, in order 
to study the law ; a cock, which served liim instead of a watch, to 
announce to him the rising dawn ; and an ass, on which he rode. 

‘The sun was gradually sinking beneath the liorizon, night was fast 
approaching, and the poor wanderer knew not where to shelter his 
head, or vjere to ^st his weary limbs. Fatigued, and almost ex- 
hausted, he came at last Hear a village. Me was glad to find it inha- 
bitedi’*- tanking, ^here human beings dwelt, there dwelt also humanity 
and c<^pt^|fSsion ; but he n^as mistaken. He asked for a night's lodg- 
ing-^^;^Si'tefiised. Not one of the inhospitable inhabitants would 
accoihjd^isl^ft him. He was therefore obliged to seek shelter in a ncigh- 
“ It is' hard, very hard,” said he, “ not to find a hos- 
protect me against the inclemency ol* the weather ; hut 
whaJtever he does is for th'^hek. He seated himself 
benoa^^^^^^jighted his lamp, and bt'gfiii to read the law. He liad 
scar43e^|»a^?li^apter, when a violent Storm extinguished the light. 
“ WBSl^^^^^a&ed he, “ must T not be permitted even to pursue my 
God isjusty and whatever he does is for the hesty 
‘ on the bare earth, willing, if possible, to have 

a He had hardly closed his eyes, when a fierce 

wolf the Oock. “ What new misfbrttine is this ?” eja- 

“My vigilant companion is gone ! Who 
- . l-he itudy of the law ? But God 

- f for. ui^ j^or . mortals.** Scarcely 

• iv"”.' ^ -r '-'-'i had 
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had he finished the sentence, when a terriblet^lion came and devoured 
the ass. “ W|jat is to be done now V* exclaimed the l 9 Ji!eIy Vanderer, 
“ My lamp and my cock are gone — ^my poor ass, too, is gone — all is 
gone j But, praised be the whateim’^ he does is for the best,*' He 
passed a sleepless night, and early ^n the morning went to the village, 
to see whether he could procure a horse, or any oth<;r beast of burden, 
to enable him to pursue his journey.* But w^hat was *lns surprise, not 
to find a single individual alive ! 

‘ It appears that a band of robbers had entered the village during 
the night, killed its inhabitants, and plundered their houses. As soon 
as Akiba had sufficiently recovered from the amazement into which 
this wonderful occurrence had thrown him, he lifted up his voice, and 
exclaimed, “Thou great God, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
now I know by experience that poor mortal men are short-sighted and 
blind ; often considering as evils what is intended for their preserva- 
tion ! But thou alone art just, and kind, and merciful ! Had not the 
hard-hearted people driven me, by their inhos^ality, from the village, 
I should assuredly have shared their fate. Had not the wind extin- 
guished my lamp, the robbers would have been drawn to the spot, and 
have murdered me. 1 perceive also that it was thy mercy which de- 
prived me of my two companions, that they might not by their noise 
give notice to the banditti where 1 was. Praised, then, be thy name, 
for ever add ever !* 

Tlicre are many fine apologues in this collection, of which we 
can make room for but one. Jii it due justice is not done to the 
character of Alexander the Griat ; but that is too common a case, 
to be complained of. 

* Pursuing his journey through dreary deserts, and uncultivated 
ground, Alexander came at last to a small rivulet^ whose waters glided 
peaceably along their shelving. Its smooth unruffled surface 
was the image of contentment, and seemed in its sXence to sayr— this 
is the abode of tranquillity and pea(*e. All was still : not a sound was 
heard save those soft murmuring tones which seemed to whispej*, into 
the ear of the weary traveller — “Come, and partake qf nature's 
bounty 1*' — and to complain tliat such offers should be nuule vain. 
To a contemplative mind, such a scene might have suggested a thou- 
sand delightful reflecti^.’i^ But Avhat charms could it have fbr^ the 
soul of an Alexander, wh(>^^ breast w’as filled with schemes o^ '^bitioii 
and conquest ; whose eye familiarized with rapine and sl^n^hter ; 
and whose ears were accustomed to the clash of arms — to the j^oatos of 
the wounded and the dying ? Onward, therefore, he mafeb^/ Yet, 
overcome by fatigue and hunger, he was soon obliged to He 

seated himself on one of the banks of the river, took of 

water, which be {bund of a very fine flavour, and 
He then ordered some salt fish, with which he was weH'd^n|Jp^, to be 
brought to him. These he dipped in the streamy tike off 

the briny taste, and was very mucb surprised to a very 

fine fragrance, Surely,” said he, ^ thh river, such 

uncommon 
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uncommon qj^alitles, must flow from some very rich and happy coun- 
try. Let u9^&|EM:ch thither." Following the course of ihe river, he at 
length arrived at the gates of Paradise. The gates were shut. He 
knocked, and, with his usual impetuosity, demanded admittance. — 
“ Thou can^t not be admitted here,**’ exclaimed a voice from within ; 
“ this gate is thf ford's,^* I am the Lord— the Lord of the ^arth 
rejoined the impatient chief — “ I to Alexander the Conqueror ! Will 
you not admit me?" “ No," was the ^wer. Here, we know of 
no conquerors — save such as conquer their passions : but the just 

can enter here** Alexander endeavoured in vain to enter the abode of 
the blessed; neitlier entreaties nor menaces availed^ . Seeing all his 
attempts fruitless, he addressed himself to the guax^n of Paradise, 
and said:— “ You know I am a great king — a persortfWho received the 
homage of nations. Since you will not admit me, give me at least 
something, that 1 may show an astonished ai^adminhg world that 1 
have been where no mortal has evei^been before me." “ Here, mad- 
man !" said the guardi^p of Paradise, “ here is something for thee. 
It may cure the maladies of thy distempered soul. One glance at it 
may teach thee more wisdom tlian thou hast hitherto derived from all 
thy former instructors. Now go thy ways.” Alexander took it witli 
andity, and repaired to his tent. But what was his confusion and sur- 
prise to find, on examining tlie received present, that it was nothing 
but the fragment of a human skull ! “ And is this,", exclaibied Alex- 
ander, “ the mighty gift that they bestow on kings and heroes ! Is 
this the fruit of so much toil, danger, and care!" Enraged and dis- 
appointed, he tfatwr it on the ground, “ Great king," said a learned 
man who happened to be present, “ do not dcsx)isethis gift.. Despicable 
as it appears in thine eyes, it yet possesses some extraordinary qualities, 
of which thoa may^ soon be convinced, if thou wilt Order it to be 
weighed against goj^^or^^ilver." Alexander ordered it to be done. A 
pair of scales was^brou^it. The skull was placed in one, a quantity 
of goI4:u^;1^e other ; when, to the astonisJinicnt of the beholders, the 
skuU the gold. More gold was added, still tlie skull pre- 

Sih^^rt, the more gold there was put in the one scale the 
lower which contained the skull. Strange,” exclaimed 

so portion of matter should outweigh so 

larg^ I Is there nothing th^ will counterpoise it?” 

“ philosophers, “ a vey/ little matter will do it.” 

They earth, covered tlic'^skull with it, when imme- 
diately the gold, and the opposite scale ascended. This is ' 

very said Alexander, astonished. Can you explain 

this strari|| M^ menon ?" Great king," smd the sages, this 

^7^* which, though smallincom- 
in desire. The more it has, the more it 
silver, nor any other earthly possession can 
is laid^M^the' grave covered with 

expressing 




our hope that, as Mr. Hurwitz^has thus opened th^way, he will 
continue his researches in the Talmud. 'He well (S^vs that there 
is much for him to glean there, and ,he has only to guard against 
painting things better than they are. What man of s^nse is there 
who is not prepared to find fable, and nonsense, apd^ indelicacy, and 
intoleAnce, occasionally mixed with the better matter of a work 
composed at such a time, and under such circumstances ? Let 
him not himself in his researches to the old reproach 

against die writers of his nation : 

Qadtlia^mqiie volunt Jiidaei somnia fingunt,^ 

Gefi*s-nimis in laudes ingeiiiosa suas. 

A philosophi^l view of the wiiole Talmud, expoimdiiig its 
spirit — (which, we m ^r cniaik in passing, is, with few exceptions, 
kind, and rather pastciTO*) — an^ziug the viev^^f those who dic- 
tated the code — the circumstaiil^ that crcatedit— the effect it has 


had on the manners and ideas of those for whose guidance it was 
composed, would be a valualjle work; but one which would, 
perhaps, require the reappearance of a Selden. But without 
looking for this, a literary histoiy of the Jews could be made a most 
amusing book,' and it would go somewhat towards filling up that 
melancholy chasm 'in the history of literature which extends from 
the seventh to the fourteenth century ; a period, through the great 
part of which we have no light to guide us,^ This task has as yet 
been but imperfectly done. Eveii scholars do not know' much about 
Hebrew literature-; — the general reader knows notliitig. It may, for 
instance, astonish the inquirer into the literary pr^uciions of our owm 
country, to be informed tliat one of the earliesrbooks wi^tten here 
after tlie Conquest AVas by one of the most emiueyt of the rabbis, 
Abcn Ezra. In 1159 , die sixth year of Henry II., he wrote 


from London a letter on the proper time of keeping thfef Sabbath, 
in verse; and in the same year, his Jesod Mora (A^“;^f6pndation 
of Fear) a treatise, in twelve sections, on tjie varic^W .Ireqiiisites 


and yet it ought to' tie ther^as a national curiosity. be 

amusing to speculate ofi what, ^;erc the opinions of 
scientific Jfew on the state of civilization and he 

saw about lipii. ^ ... 

We werd' going ^;eohcIude by paying a merite;^^ 
benevolent spirit ada ^lahd-Kearted eloquence of 
we recollectei| 4|is had l^gly. been done , by 
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his 'Aids tcd^flection/ a book full of passages of the most pow- 
erful eloquent; and we quote his wotds the more readily, 
because tliey refer to a former work of Sir* Hurwitz's, every way 
desemiig ci| tlife praise it receives. ' This latter and more en- 
dearing name (f-allow-Christian)/ says Mr. C., '1 scarcely know 
how to withhold*even from my fiietid Hyman Hurwitz, as often as 
I read, what every reverer of holy writ and the English bible 
ought to read, his admirable Vindiciae Hebraic^*.. .jU has trembled 
on the verge, as it were, of my lips, every time' 'pjaiive conversed 
with tliat^ioiis, learned, strong-minded, and sin^^|^rted Jew~ 
an Israelite indeed, and without guile : • 

Cujus ciira seqiii naturam, Icglbus uti, // . 
jS3t mentem vitiis, ora i . 

js opibus, veniiM|raei)oneT^feso ; 

IV 11 va^<^^in seiisu dSP'e, nil fa^ere. 

Post obitum vivani secum, secum requiescam^ 

Nec fiat melior sors mea sorte su& !' 

Any panegyric from us would indeed be superfluous after this* 


Aht. V.— 1 , Hough Notes tahen during some iktpid Journeys 
across the Pampas, and amoug the Andes^ By, Captain h\ B. 


Head. 


London. 


2. Travels in Chile and . La Plata , including Accounts respecting 
the Geography, Geology, Statistics, Government, Finances, 
Agriculture, Mmmers, and Customs, and the Mining Opera-^ 
Hons in Chile, ^c. By Jbhu fliers. London. 1826. 


/ foment when many of the absurd but ruinous specula- 
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approaching the zenith of extravagance, aiid just as 
^fifere but faintly showing themselves above the horizon, 
^'"^the^pplicatioii of a little ridicule might at least 
^iolly remove the dog-star heat jthen raging. Ours, 
a, voice crying in t^^^vilderness admonition 
^ner ; discretion slen^ fiaud and avarice led tri- 
/ dnd delusion jomed headlong in the chase. 
Labsurd, and we^fear itlwill ultimately turn out 
. the speculations &en afloat, was that of 
Jibe , ^uth American and 5jJ[exico, 

|brtment:had already^been trie^ arid failed, 
irienced men as He^s aij,d Trevethick) 
.1^ machinery 

metals, as 
it woulck not 
to and rare 
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than mere gold and silver as our circulating mediii^L There was 
scarcely an old lady in the country who did iiot^^trive to save 
something from her income to layout in shares; nor a young 
and inexperienced adventurer in London who was not found dab- 
bling jin some mining scheme; while the old and cfafty knaves 
were draining their inventive faculties to discovetMii what manner 
and by what juggle they could swindle tl^ese easy dupes out of their 
money, by erecting a fictitious rise in the prices of shares. Most 
of these, buh^ji^^/have long since blown up, and we see the few 
remaining t)«h$ 9 .j^urstiiig daily. Had Mr. John Miers published 
his account ;6f : jhe ‘ Mining Operations in Chile, ^ before the 
frenzy had begifn to rage, some of the mischief might perhaps 
have been prevented^^llis own unfortunate instance would alone 
have been sufficie^i^if^ not wlmlly to defeat the deep-laid designs 
of the swindler, at le^st to pu^piose honesL^frCSple who had any 
sense on their guard against faniiig into hiS^nares. 

Mr. Miers' experience of South America is chiefly confined to 
Chile, of which he gives a most gloomy and unfavourable ac- 
count : — ^ 1 should lament,' says he, ‘ to hear that any 11 ritish capi- 
talist, however flattering the offers made to him, should invest his 
<;;apilal in*any enterprise upon the soil of Chile.' Indeed ! and is this 
the real state and characler of that Chile, in the mines of which so 
much hlnglish money has already* been sunk, and to which so much 
more has been sent in the sha|leof loans ?-^f that Chile, respect- 
ing which so many pretty tales have been told so pleasantly by our 
friends, Mrs. Maria Graham and Captain Basil Hall '! — -of that 
Chile where, Mr. Caldcleugli says, ‘ strean^" abounding in gold 
wander through the most lijUruriaiit corn-fields, and tlie farmer 
and the miner hold cpiiverse together on their badks*?— (how rich! 
how rural 1 how poetical !) — of that Chile, whereT>$Ir» Consul 
Matthew Carter lias discovered tlie surface of a mountain 

to be covered with argentiferous ^ clots,' of, wliicli^^p' hope, Mr, 
Commissioner (^aldcleugh, of Coejuimbo, ^ ^ 

cargo, as did his pr^^^essor and almost uame^^^^^^ambo, of 
those ^ cailloux d'or ' ^icli were strewed oveii^P^iighways and 
streets of El, Dorado?* ^ ,, 


♦ How unfortunate thaL at thd vlary moment ulien 
sUrer 0X0 brought in the full l>laze of a|>lenUour before die 
setvfis into the lap, of lha ‘'Civile Mining Association/ witlrbkE 
at its head, it ^steould have been into an^ 

inturred a trifling los^'vf eboot when thd fu^ei* 

three times, that sujm m^^t have put. them in fuit toossei;^^ 
and Mr. Consul IMthew CarteifaMwfciSie 
by to ^ 

vWKwl upon the Ion 'ofA^vast 

stone, mixed witf^l^icli m ; this tba'mt 

he found hlhisolf suhrounded hy one immense of silver ore } 
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No one, we believe, is better q,unliiied to fonn a correct judg- 
ment of ino$t"inatters concerning Chile, from the experience of 
many years, than Mr. Miers. He left England, in 1818, on an en- 
terprise of some magnitude, having, together with a friend, embarked 
a considerable capital in the speculation. The object of the under- 
takiirg was to el'eCt a vei 7 extensive train of machinery for r^ning, 
rolling, and manufacturing copper into sheathing. He calculated, 
' upon the given data, that &n immense fortune might rapidly be made 
in the proposed speculation especially as the &6uih American 
deputies in JLondon, and the two Chile ambassadors, held out to him 
the most flattering .prospects. They told him that coal was to be 
had for almost nothing, labour for less than a fourth of its cost in 
England, and that the demand for sheet-copper was very great along 
the coast of the Pacific, and particularly in sugar-manufactories 
of Peru ; they, mi^r^^over, assurec^im that the government would 
afford evciy facility, j^tection, and assistance, to an enterprise of 
such vast importance to that infant country. Instead, however, of 
all this, vexation and disappointment met and harassed him at every 
step ; and after struggling for four or five years against the obstacles 
thrown in his way, he returned to England, without, we fear, any 
part of that ^ immense fortune ’ which he had anticipated. He 
has had the courage, however, to proceed once m6re to Buenos- 
Ayres, to erect, by contract, in that city, the machinery for a na- 
tional mint, — ^which, if^dWe may jucjge from the statements of his 
own book, and of Captain Head’s, is not likely to be overloaded 
with employment. 

Captain Head, a iifell-known and very clever officer of the corps 
of EngineeT^s, being applied to by one of the * Mining Associa- 


tions,' whose object was ^ to work the gold and silver mines of Rio 
de la Plata/ accepted the management of their speculation : 
accompanira, by two highly-respectablc captains of the Cornish 
mines, a Freiich ^sayer, a surveyor, and three labouring miners, 
he proceed^ ;'^yoss the great plains of the Pampas to the gold 
mines of 
pallata 
two cargo 
inspection^ 
advantage^ 
tiago, and 
direction^ 
says 



^foss the great plains of the Pampas to the gold 
4$, and from thence to thg, silv'fer mines of Us- 
p a thousand miles fronjf^uenos- Ayres, leaving 
l^glish and German mii^rs in that city, until, by 
d^^termine how to dispose of them to the best 
^^l^^ards proceeded across the Andes to San- 
^ ' about twelve hundred miles in difierent 

\<^^gold and silver mines in Chile, having, as he 
Jifne. for upwards of six thousand miles.' 


good^onune out, single pickax^, equal iosi ton of 

So rbh this j^i^in&us whichj^ye been produced, 

yield td ; much ^ 'itlelmpossiUe . to oidctiS^^^ amount of 

yviU be drawn from this ntoiintidit 
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From the result of all these journeys it appears that |ms ' Associ- 
ation’ hadbeipn the dupes of fraudulent agents in Ait^ca; and that 
the whole of the transaction was what is vulgarly called a humbug. 
Perceiving this, the Captain hastened, like an honest man, to re- 
cross the Pampas, dismissed a portion of the miners, chiefly Ger- 
mans,^ho wished to remain in the country, and>r«turned with the 
rest to England ; thus preventing,* as we have been informed, the 
continuance , of annual salaries and wages to the amount of not 
less than 15,<XX)Z. ! and putting an end to a concern, out of which 
tlie partners have some faint hope of escaping with the moderate 
loss of about 60fiOOL ! The reports of two such experienced 
men as Head and Miers must dissipate the last feeble shadows 
of that wilful ignormice and delusion which so unaccountably 
fastened on the pufa^^mind, and explode the few light and airy 
bubbles of El Dorado, wdiich ij|ay yet be seciHjii^ermg amidst the 
gloomy atmosphere of the Stoci Exchangf^/^*'^'^ 

Our two authors tell, as to all essentials, the same story ; but 
no two things on earth can be more diflerciit than their styles of 
narration — ^the one all over vivacity and good-humour, with a 
buoyancy of spirits rarely to he met with, ahvays taking affairs as 
he flnds ^hem without miirmuring ; the other, hampered with dif- 
ficulties and a young w ife, and full to overflowing of grievances 
and lamentations. The gay Captain scampers across the Pampas 
plains at the rate of a huncYed to a hundred and tw^enty miles 
a-day — once riding one hundred and fifty-three miles in fourteen 
hours and a half ; iu short, he performs a journey of a thousand 
miles or more, between 13 uc nos- Ay res and the mines of Uspallata, 
in eight days, sleeping upon his saddle as a pillow, 'On tlie bare 
ground and in the open air, and living upon bcej^and brack water; 
while poor Mr. Miers, encumbered with his ^ womankind,’ &c., 
suffers himself to be dragged slowly in an old coach^ nine hun- 
dred miles to Mendoza, in tw'cnty days. This sobor gentleman’s 
journey has produced one hundred and i^hirty-six-do^e-printed 
pages; while the other despatches his ‘ Roug^^btes’ just as a 
rough rider might es^ected to do, in less tli^Jb ^hird of the 
number of pages, of sc\rcely half the dimensions.' . ^His are mere 
sketches, it is true, but the outline is generally so wcU and clearly 
defined as to produce all effect of a finished picture: while 
Mr. Miers presents us with an immense surface d/ canvass ela- 
borately worked,' but so crow'ded with miuu.te objects, smd tliese 
so strangely huddled together, tliat die eye gets wesij^|bbg the 
whole can be examined. On the other hand, the reward 

those who do go through it, with a much larger!,:j|^pK3bf yalwble 
infonnation Aau.could m be its post- 
haste rival. ‘ — , 

We 
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We shall j®>w start our two authors fairly from Buenos Ayres, 
a place not much to the taste of either. To Mr. Miers die first 
specimen of ^outh American handicraft was, as he says, ' ominous 
and depressing.’ This was the cart which conveyed liim and his 
party through the shoal water ashore, constructed of rough sticks 
and strips of hidc^ without any seat, and dragged by two torses, . 
* one mounted by an Indiaii-looking rider of strange appearance/ 
Tlien, on landing, he mistook ^ the habitations of an industrious, 
civilized, and free people,’ for prisons, as they had no glass sashes, 
and the open windows were all defended by iron gratings. He 
obtained good lodgings, however, in a respectable family, and thus 
describes the first day’s entertuiiimcnt, which may serve as a sample 
comment its donnent d manger at Buenos Ayres : — 

‘ At dinner, we were placed side by side, at the top of the family 
table, the usual ft^t of guests, according to the Spanish custom. 
Three black female waited ht table : we had about twenty 
dishes, of different sorts,* one brought on as soon as another was re- 
moved ; wre had bread and vermicelli soup, different kinds of stews, 
and bouillis of beef, roast veal, salads of lettuce, and dishes of dif- 
ferent vegetables, dressed in oil. Our hosts wished to press upon ua 
plates served from every disli in succession — they were extremely 
solicitous to make us eat more than we wished. After dinner one of 
the slaves said a long, unintelligible grace ; upon the conclusion of 
which all the family crossed themselves upon their foreheads, mouths, 
and breasts : the cloth was not rcmovcJd, but was kept for the dessert, 
which consisted of a profusion of ripe figs, peaches, nectarines, 
apples, pears, and oranges ; nothing but water was drunk at dinner, 
or afterw’ards ; a bason and towel w’’ere brought, in which all the 
company w^ahed their hands in the same water, it being first pre- 
sented to ns ; thex then rose from the table, and retired to their 
siesta, or afternoon's sleep.' — Miers^ vol. i. 


The Cornish miners were rather more fastidious in the eating 
way.than lVir.; Miers seems to have been ; but, perhaps, things 
had got wpr^e^in the course of six or seven years. Captain Head 

lehos Aires, artisans will fi/a provisions very dear ; 
jiey i;eceive more money uian in England, they will 
^lv©*.,ti^ere so Avell. The lodgings, which are always 
‘ I jhoekiiigly dirty, filled with all sorts of vermin ; 
$eyl are extremely dear. Beef is sold in such a 
‘t|i^,.^hen;the Cornish miners first arrived, they often 
^^pftitchers' carts without buying the meat, being 


minds to eat it. The fowls at Buenos Aires 
upon rawjneat ; occasionally, 1 have 
carcasj^pf a dead hoifse; and we all 
' carnivorous. 

Baw 


says — 
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Raw ieef is cheap ; but fuel, pepper, salt, bread, watdl, &c., are all 
so exorbitantly dear, that the meat, when cooked, po^^ively becomes 
expensive ; and every article of clothing is eighty per centl dearer 
than in England .’ — Heady pp. 300 , 301 . 

As soon as it was discovered, on the Stock Exchange, that the 
poor %illy people of Buenos A^^res had neither afiilk nor butter, 
though in possession of numerous herds of cows,* it was considered 
as a glorious occasion for creating a * Milk and Butter Associa- 
tion 'y one, at least, as promising as a fonner Birmingham specula- 
tion of sending skates and waniiingrpans to the same place, among 
an assorted cargo of notumsy as brother Jonathan would call them; 
and the following is Captain Head’s account of this daily concern : 

* We had all sorts of English speculations in South America, some 
of which were really amusing. Besides many brother companies 
which I met with at Buenos Aires, I found association of 

milkmaids. It had suddenly occurred to sor;se of the younger sons of 
John Bull, that as there were a number of beautiful cows in the 
United Provinces of Rio de la Plata, a quantity of good pasture, and 
as the people of Buenos Aires had no butter to their bread, a Churn- 
ing Company would answer admirably ; and before the idea was 
many months old, a cargo of Scotch milkmaids were lying becalmed 
under the line, on their passage to make butter at Buenos Aires. 
As they were panting and sighing, (being, from heavy rains, unable 
come on deck,) Neptune, as usual, boarded the ship, and the sailors 
■who were present say that his lirst observatfen was, ‘that he had never 
found so many passengers and so few beards to shave ; however, when 
it was explained to him, that they were not Britannia’s 50?i,y, but 
Jenny Bulls, who have no beards, the old god smiled ajid departed. 
The people at Buenos Aires were tlumderstruck at the unexpected 
arrival of so many British milkmaids ; however, private arrangements 
had hem made^ and tluy, thereforCy had. milk before it teas generally 
known that they had got cov\s\ But the difficulties which they ex- 
perienced were veiy great : instead of leaning their, heads against 
patient domestic animals, they were intvodaced to a set of lawless, 
wild creatures, «»who looked so fierce that no young wopian who ever 
sat upon a three-le^gej stool could dare to approadh^ much less to 
milk them ! — But tlie G.Vjchos attacked the cows, tied their legs with 
strips of hide, and as soow as they became quiet, the shops of Buenos 
Aires were literally full of butter. But now for the Sad moral of the 
story : — after the difficulties had been all conquered, it was discovered, 
first, that the butter would not keep I— and, secondly^ that, somehow 
or other, the Gauclms and natives of Buenos Aires . liked oil 

better ! ! ' — Heady pp. 303 , 304 . , 

Captain Head finds ^ven the w^ater bad; the, daii|| and 

comfortless, and the streets ; the men he says, 

are equally md^eut, r^ely waiting j have undcr- 

, _ stood. 
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stoody indeed; tha't they nevei- walk at all, but pay their visits and go 
a-shopging on horseback ; that theVe is not a smith; carpenter, or 
brickla^W, of them all, who has not his every-day horse to carry 
him to his work, and another for Sundays and gala days — even 
the beggars are mounted at Buenos Ayres. At the theatre the 
two sexes, wc are/ told, are wholly separate — ^ the ladies oorupy- 
ing the boxes, and the men the pit, where slaves, common sailors, 
merchants, and soldiers, all members of the same republic, are 
(and this is as it should be) mingled together in one cheerless mass.' 
Ulie supply of the town with provisions, it would seem, is at the 
mercy of the Gauclio, (the peasant of the Pampas,) who is as 
indolent and indifferent as the town’s-people. A total want of 
arrangement is perceptible in everything. ^ If (says Captain Head) 
one has been taken out to dinner in a carnage, and in the evening 
ventures to iiiquij^^why it has not arrived, the answer is, that it is 
raining, and that fnoSis^fV'lio let carriages will not allow them to 
go out if it rains.' — Long life to liberty and equality ! 

The church is said to have been tJie great sufferer all over South 
America by the revolution ; at Hucuos Ayres the convents have 
been suppressed, the altars have lost their j>late, the candles arc 
yellow, the pictures mere daubs, and the images are dressed in 
coarse English cotton, ^ Occasionally,’ says Captain Head, * an 
old mendicant friar is seen dressed jn grey sackcloth and covered 
with dirt; but, as he walks through the street looking on the 
ground, his emaciated cHeek and sunken eye show that his power 
is crushed, and his influence gone.’ ‘ The sad consequence,’ he 
adds, ‘ is, that at Buenos Ayrcs.4here is very little religion at all/ 
The following, how^ever, proves that fanaticism^ at least, is not 
abolished : — 

i 

* Once a year the men and women are called upon to live for nine 
days in a sort of barrack, which, as a great favour, I was allowed to 
visit. It is llled w’ith little cells, and the men and women, at dif- 
ferent times,' ;Jt|7e, literaliy shut up in these holes, to fast, and whip 
themselviBS, .;^fc4sked several people seriously whether this punish- 
ment was performed, and they assure^l me that most of 

them whippi^jjllbemselves till they brought hjfbod/ — Head^ p. 27. 

Greatly, boj^ver, as the revolution niay have diminishetl the 
power of at Buenos Ayres itself, our traveller soon 

found that .sjt^ Vvarm in the other towns ,of the Viceroyalty, 

practising laziness and immorality. At Men- 
doza, they to lead a most dissolute life, most of them 

having sseve^^ living openly with, their children/ 

Th^illchief , is cocl^-fighting on Thursdays 

and Ibfund ayk ^ Cad^ -H^llx^isited their arena. ^ It was crowded 
with vvho ^|>ach a fighting-cock und^r ann, and it 

, ‘ was 
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was surprisisi; to see how earnest and yet how long tlicy were 
in making they bets.’ IJy Mr. TMiers’s account, the: pries^ood 
are guilty of the greatest baseness and immorality in evciy part of 
the country, and the first to encourage gaming and every specibs 
of licentiousness. He says 

• * It is^he custom throughout South America, and^Tore especially 
in these united provinces, for every haciendado to build upon some 
central part of his estate a pulperia and a chapel close together ; the 
latter as the means of drawing custom to the former, which forms 
no trifling branch of prolit. On a feast-day, the people within a 
certain distance, repair to the pulperia, which is generally provided 
with two rooms, one for the mere gauchos, the other for their betters. 
Drinking and gaming are carried on without intermission until the 
bell announces that the elevation of the host is at hand ; in an instant 
they allrusli out of the pulperia, leaving the stakes, which are some- 
times considerable, on tJie table, and with demu^-fS'ces kneel before 
the host, the elevation of wliich is about to gave their souls from 
damnation: they groan and cry aloud to the Virgin to j>rotect them, 
and, ill their momentary devotion, might be taken by a by-stander 
for penitent and sincere Christians. But the moment the service is 
concluded, they rush out again; and those who have left their stakes 
uade^cided, flock back with precipitation to protect their property : in 
a niom(*nt all their religion is forgotten, all are occupied in betting 
and drunken revelry, in which tlie^friar, who has been the organ in 
effecting tlie momentary peuitencje and sorrow, and has saved their 
souls from peiditioii, stands foreinost in the general debauch, which 
is continued till late at night.’ 

Ill Chile, they have lost uotliiiig whatever of their insolence and 
intolerance, and very little of that influence which they ha/c always 
exercised, more especially over the female mind, in that most 
wdeked and det?bstable practice of extorting confessions of their 
little wanderings and weaknesses, and worming out of tliem secrets, 
wliicli lay whole families at the mercy of these unprincipled vaga- 
bonds. In vain may the congress of Paiiani» preach religious 
toleration, unless these priestly drones arc sent away to the amiies or 
tli^ mines — otherwise, it '.vill only be that sort of religious toleration 
Avliich the Governor of SaiU juaii granted by his ‘ Carta de Mayo,’ 
that famous Carta which thfe priests, after confiiiiiig its author in 
a dungeon, so soon caused to be burnt by the public executioner, 
amidst the acclamations of the people. ^ The streets of San- 
tiago/ says Captain' Head, ^are crowded with a set of lazy^ indo- 
lent, bloated monks and priests.’ " He is indignant men 

should all touch their hats to these drones — who, hd |^^^may be 
seen talking openly with Wiomen of the most ab^hj^i^^ class <|f 
society — and that the common people^ though at their 

■ 'immorality, 
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WmorSlity, persist iu going to tliem for images an^ictures, and 
in siding thair wives and daughters to confession. ^ ' 

* touring the day one constantly meets a calesh drawn by two 
mtilea, driven by a dirty boy in a poncho, and followed by a line of 
inhabitants with their hats off, each carrying a lighted candle in a 
lantern : every individual in the streets kneels, and those who have 
windows towaiils the streets (who are generally the females I have 
described) are obliged to appear with a lighted candle. In the in- 
side of the carriage sits a priest, with his hands uplifted and clasped. 
In this system of depravity the great sinner pardons the little one. 
Sins are put into one scale, and money into the other, and intent upon 
the balance, both parties forget the beauty and simplicity of the 
religion which they nominally profess.’ — flead, pp. 192, 193. 

But to return to Buenos Ayres. Captain Head gives the fol- 
lowing accoimt of the manner in which the Gaiichos slaughter 
cattle in the cor^tti^or large inclosed space, which is divided into 
a number of pens : — 

* I several times had occasion to ride over this field, and it was 
curious to see its different appearances. In passing it in the day or 
evening, no human being was to be seen : the cattle, up to their knees 
in mud, and with nothing to eat, were standing in the sun, occa- 
sionally lowing, or rather roaring to each other. The ground in 
every direction was covered with groups of large white gulls, some 
of which were earnestly pecking al the slops of blood which they had 
surrounded, while others were st inding upon their tip-toes, and 
flapping their wdngs, as if to recover their appetite. Each slop of 
blood was the spot where a bullock had died ; it was all that was left 
of his history, and pigs and gulls were rapidly consuming it. Early 
in the mlJlrning no blood was to be seen ; a number of horses, with 

*^^Akfi4assos hanging to their saddles, were standing in groups appa- 
rent!^ asleep: the. mataderos were either sitting Or lying on the 
ground dolose to the stakes of the corral and smoking segars ; while 
the cattle/i^ without metaphor, were waiting until the last hour of 
their ejdstei&ce shouhV strike ; for as soon as the clock of the Rcco- 
lata struck:»^Wk^e men all vaulted on their horses, ;;he gates of all the 
cells were'OpeMd, and in a very few seconcte, there was a scene of 
apparati^^f|^»$K»n wliich it is quite imufj^sible to describe. Every 
man had:^^|^4 ^Hock at the end of ins lasso ; some of these ani- 
mals wet^fijwnhifjg away from the horses, and some were running at 
them ; were roaring, some were hamstrung, and running about 
on thei)c!:?ititmpa;. some were killed apd skinned, while occasionally 
one wpifi^\break' ^ lasso. The horse would often fall upon his 
rider, bjJ^lock endeavour to regain his liberty, until the 

horBethei^:#vf0).3$p^ed caught him with the lasso, tripping him off 
tha$ might apparently break every bone in 
bis body> in the middle pf this odd scene. 
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and was're^l^ Bomatimes obliged to gallop for my life, Without 
exactly knomtig where to go, for it was often Scylla an(bCliaryb^s/ 
— Heai^ pp< 33—35. 

Captain Head discourages Bnglish artisans from flattering them- 
selves that they can live better at Buenos Ayres than in tlieir own 
jCQuntry^, The society, he says, among the lower ^lass of English 
and Irish is very bad ; their constitutions visibly impaired by drink- 
ing and" the heat of the climate, w^hile their characters and their 
moials arc greatly degraded; they are sickly in tlieir appearance, 
dirty in their dress, and disreputable in their behaviour. The 
large body of Cornish miners, w ho had been selected for their good 
behaviour, saw the degraded state of some English settlers, and 
kept clear of them; but they found it difficult to resist the tempta- 
tion of spirits, and complained of ^ a feebleness,^ whidi they had 
never felt before: so incapable were they of ex^ion, that the 
strongest of them preferred abstaining from to the fatigue 

of going through the sun to fetch it. By their agreements, each 
man might have claimed sixty pounds instead of a passage back, 
and might instantly have been employed by other mining com- 
panies, but one and all wore anxious to return home, saying, 
* w^e would sooner w^ork our fingers to the stumps in England, 
than be geiitlemcn at 15neiios Ayri's/ 

Everybody know^s tliat a plain of about a thousand miles in 
breadth, called the Pampas, stretclies westerly from Buenos Ayres 
to the feet of the Andos, anc? that a line ‘of posts are situated 
at the distance of twenty to thirty miles asunder, (in one place 
upwards of fifty,) at which tlie traveller may generally procure 
fresh horses, jerked beef, and brack water, to enable him to 
prosecute his journey across this desolate region. But though 
multitudes have crossed this desert, no tolerable description of 
its various products, aiiiinate and iiiaiiimate, has, to pur know- 
ledge, been published. The following Plough Note' is a bold 
and masterly sketch, and as accurate as m^^ht be exjpected from 
one who — ^like M,. Denon when he sketeliod Thebes^viewed the 
scene on full gallop. • 

‘ The great plain, or r,impas, on the east of the -Pordillera, is 
about nine hundred miles in breadth, and the part iSrhich I have 
visited, though under the same latitude, is divided intd' regions of 
different climate and produce. On leaving Buenos Aires, the first of 
these regions is covered for one hundred and eighty mile;? with clover 
and thistles ; the second region, whicJi extends for four and 

fifty miles, produces long grass ; and the third region, w^^^^reaches 
the base of the Cordillera, is a grove of low trees and '%e 

second and third of these regions bavel nearly the sa^^j^Jifearamie 
throughout the year, for the trees and shrubs and 

the immense plain of grass only changes its colf:^ green to 

, "" brown; 
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brown ; but the first region varies ^vith the four seasons of the year 
in a most extraordinary manner. In winter, the leave, s of the thistles 
are large and luxuriant, and the whole surface of the couiU^ has 
the rough appearance of a turnip-field. The clover in this sMson is 
extremely rich and strong ; and the sight of the wild cattle grazing 
in full liberty^ on such pasture ie very beautiful. In spring, the, 
clover has vanished, the leaves “of the thistles have extended along 
the ground, and the country still looks like a rough crop of turnips. 
In less than a month the change is most extraordinary : the whole 
region becomes a luxuriant wood of enormous thistles, which have 
suddenly shot up to a height of ten or eleven feet, and are all in full 
bloom. The road or path is hemmed in on both sides ; the view is 
completely obstructed ; not an animal is to be seen ; and the stems 
of the thistles are so close to each other, and so strong, that, inde- 
pendent of the prickles with which they are armed, they form an 
impenetrable The sudden growth of these plants is quite 

astonishing ; and tS&cgh it would be an unusual misfortune in mili- 
tary history, yet it is really possible tliat an invading army, unac- 
quainted with this country, might be imprisoned by these thistles 
before it had time to escaj)e from them. The summer is not over 
before the scene undergoes another rapid change : the thistles sud- 
denly lose their sap and verdure, their heads droop, the leaves shrinks 
and fade, the stems become black and dead, and they remain rattling 
with the breeze one against another, until the violence of the pam- 
pero or hurricane levels them with the ground, where they rapidly 
decompose and disappear — the clotier rushes up, Bixd the scene is 
again verdant.* — Head^ p. 2 — 4. 

The thistles here spoken of we should have thought to belong to 
the genujj^^errafwZa, or saw-wort, which is found in a native state 
about Montevideo; but Mr. Miers calls them a species of cnicus 
(now considerect'by botanists as a divisit)ii of the carduus or thistle,) 
M'hich he supposes to have been originally introduced from Spain. 
Their gregt spread makes nothing against this supposition, the 
Andes freely being a barrier against the passage of the light 
plumose s^ds of this family of plants. The second great division 
is thus j^j^ribed : — 

* In of this immense region^4here is not a weed to be 

seen. grass is its sole })roduce; and in the summer, when 

it is higf^^li^^^beshitiful to see the effect which the wind has in passing 
over this of waving grass; the shades between the 
brown, J6^d^)l6w are beautiful — the scene is placid beyond descrip- 
tion---«tu!k^]^itation ndf human being is to be seen, unless occa- 
sionaUyJln^i^ild aitd picturesque outline of the Craiicho on the hori- 
zoii — poncho streaming horizontally behind him, his balls 
flyfcg head) and as Jje bends forward towards his prey, his 

horse straining eyisry nery#i before him is the ostrich he is pursu- 
ing, the distance betwee]pi>1^am gradually djminiabiiig — ^liis neck 
V- V - \ stretched 
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stretched ou%and striding over the ground in the most magnificent 
style — but the Jatter is soon lost 'in the distance, and the Gaucho's 
horse if often below the horizon, while his head shows that the chase 
is not yet decided.* — Hearty pp. 247, 24S. " 

We do not exactly understand what is here meant by weed. The 
•commoiV acceptation is that given in Dr. Johnson’s^ijlcfiiiition — ‘ an 
herb, noxious or useless a iJetter one is that of the late Sir Joseph 
Banks — ^ a plant out of its place for example, a tuft of corn in a 
potato-bed would be a weed ; and equally so would a potato-plant 
in a field of corn : but it would be liard to say, where scores of 
different species of plants are growing together in a state of nature, 
as is the case on the Pampas plains, which of them are the weeds. 
The glass, we know, only partially covers tlie surface in tufts, be- 
tween which a great variety of bulbous-rooted and other herba- 
ceous plants are abundant ; and a great portion second divi- 

sion of Captain Head is composed of salt^akes and marshes, 
abounding with saline plants, 'rhe cactus and mimosa are the 
most numerous tribe of shrubby and arboreous plants in the third 
division. — We may here observe, that the ostriches our traveller 
speaks of are not of that fine spiicies common to Africa and Asia 
(camelus)y but a smaller one, of the specific name rhea. It is 
much to be regretted that no traveller well versed in the science 
of natural history has as yet crossed the Pampas. Mr. Miers, it 
is true, has a smattering, and h^ mentions, in the third division, a 
few of the more common trees and shrubs which are scattered 
over the rising surface on the ai>prouch to Mendoza. 

In these regions, by Captain Head’s account, the usual reply 
to ‘ What have you to eat ?’ is ^ Nada^ Seiior’ — ^ Nothifig, Sir.’ 

* Have you no fowls, no eggs, no bread V — ^ Nq hai, no JiaiJ 
With all this negative catalogue of fare, however, he never 
desponds : his animal spirits and good-humour never for a moment 
leave him. The unbounded frecHlom of the Gaucho’s life on tlie 
Pampas plains, the swiftness of the untamwd horses, the jerked 
beef and brack water, — all these things charm the Captain exqui- 
sitely. After three or four mouths* riding, and living On this 
diet, he says, ^ I found myself in a condition whieh I can only 
describe by saying, tliat I felt no exertion could kill mOy* 

‘ The temperate, lives the people lead apparently give them an 
uninterrupted enjoyment of health, and the list s>t disorders with 
which the old world is afflicted is altogether unknown. beef 

on which they almost entirely, subsist is so lean and tough | few 
are tempted to eat more than is necessarvi and if a h^^^ylGducho 
has swallowed too much of ai wild co\v, .the cure which^JJ^^O has to 
perform is very simple. She has onl]^! fcy fever him of 

his appetite fex a day or two, and he p. 107. 

TIi^ 
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The only sick person the rough rider met Mith in all his gallop*^ 
ings, was ‘ an old womaii,^ who, we presume, had given up die 
piiactice of equitation. Mr. Miers, by importunity and slgw tra- 
velling, contrived to fare somewhat better in the eating way^ He 
got sheep, fowls, eggs, now and then a little milk, and even bread: 
some times he* ^ijoyed the luxiiiy of ^ pottage of maize Boiled in 
grease,’ which everybody present partook of out of the stewing- 
pan, with the same spoon handed round the company. Nay, on 
one great occasion, he purchased from a very civil lady, who 
boasted of her family-connexions at Cordova, two yards of veal 
sausages ^ and heartily did he eat of the savoury food. The ban- 
quet, however, disordered his interior sadly, and for many days : 
nec minim — the veal sausages had been manufactured from the 
body of a mule who had died a day or two before of the only 
disease that i5*feWi;;dy incurable. 

Mr. Miers, who^ick to his ^ coach and four,’ saw but little of 
the life which a G audio lives, excej>t when idling at the post-houses. 
We shall borrow, therefore, a tew sketches of these jieople from 
Captain Head's vigorous pencil ; and lirst, for the dwelling : — 

* The hut consists generally of one room, in which all the family 
live, boys, girls, men, women, and children, all huddled together. 
The kitchen is a detached slied a few yards off: there are always 
holes, both in the walls and in the roof of the hut, which one at first 
considers as singular^ marks of th^< indolence of the people. In the 
summer this abode is so filled Avith fleas and binchucas, (which are 
bugs as large as black beetles,) that the whole family sleep on the 
ground in front of their dwelling ; and wlien the traveller arrives 
at night^'and, after unsaddling his horse, walks among this sleeping 
community, he may place the saddle or recado on which he is to 
sleep close to ttie companion most suited to his fancy : — an admirer 
of in^QGefnce may lie down by the side of a sleeping infant ; a melan- 
choly i^n may slumber near an old black woman ; and One who 
admires Me fairer beauties of the creation, may very demurely lay 
his h^d on the saddle, within a few inches of the idol he adores. 

is nothing to assist the judgment but the bare feet 
and all slumbering group, for their heads and bodies 

are c6v«j|^i|i^|d|id disguised by the skin and poncho which cover them. 

* people sleep in the hut, and the scene is a very 

smguIdjP^e^/'As soon as the traveller’s supper is ready, the great 
iron spi||^'1vhich the beef has been roasted is brought into the hut, 
and is struck into the ground: the Gaucho then offers his 

guest of a horse’s head, and he and several of the family, 

on sit round the spit, from which with their long knives 

they cjjgV^iy, large mouthfuls. The h^t is lighted by a feeble lamp, 

it is warmed by a fire of charcoal : 

‘ hutay^ung, upon bones, two or three bridles 

Hud spurs, several |ai^8 and balls; qu.the are several 

‘ ^ ' dark-lopking 
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dttrk-looking heaps, which one can never clearly distinguish; on 
sitting down upon these when tired,) have often heard a child scream 
under^^th me, and have occasionally been mildly asked by a you?^ 
woman,- what I wanted ? — at other times, up has jumped an immela^le 
dog ! While I was once w^arming my hands at the hre of charcoal, 
seated on* a horse's head, looking at the black roof in*?i reverie, and 
fancying 1 was quite by myself, 1 feft something touc^ me, and saw 
two naked black children leaning over the charcoal in the attitude of 
two toads : they had crept out from under some of the ponchos, and I 
afterwards found that many other persons, as well as some hens 
sitting upon eggs, were also in the hut. In sleeping in these huts, 
the cock has often hopped upon my back to crow, in the morning; 
however, as soon as it is daylight, everybody gets up .' — Beadj 
pp. 16 — 19 . 

The young Gaiiclio appears to be a most prggocious ani- 
mal ; he is left from his birth to swing from tl;* j roof of a hut in 
a bullock's hide ; he crawls about naki*il in the first year of his life, 
with a sharp knife in his hand, a foot long, as a plaything : no 
sooner is he able to find his legs, than his amusements are of that 
nature which may prepare him for llie occupations of his future life 
— such as catching <logs, pigs, poultry, and smaller ^irds, with a 
lasso of twine. He now begins to ride on horseback, and his 
usual mode of luouiitiug the uiiimal is by climbing up the tail : — 

‘ By the time he is four years old l;|e is on horseback, and immediately 
becomes useful by assisting to drive the cattle mto the corral. The 
manner in which these c hildreii ride is quite extraordinary : if a horse 
tries to escape from the flock which are driven towards the corral, I 
have frequently seen a child pursue him, overtake him, and tb«n bring 
him back, flogging him ihe whole way ; in vain the creature tries to 
dodge and escape from him, for the child turns with jfiim, and always 
keeps close to him ; and it is a curious fact, which I have often ob- 
served, that a mounted horse is always able to overtake a loose one.' 

— p. 20. ' : 

These young G audios gallop at a furious rate, but — as tlie 
bare of old was' beaten by tlic tortoise— their seniors^ by a 
slower bill more stead)' jiacc, generally arrive first at the journey's 
end. The horses are treated with great crudty,’a^ g^erdly 
come in with Uie blood streaming down their sides, which are 
liacked by the enormous spurs of their fierce riders. * What is 
the matter?’ said Captain Head, to a young large-headed 
Gaucho of eighteen, who was sobbing, and the teprs falling itown 
his cheeks ; ‘ what have you lost ? ' conceiving it to ^^ip^hing 
short of his wife or mistress. * I have lost — I 
espuelos — ^my spurs ! ^ A wife or mii^tress might jbe re- 
placed, but not so," on the Pampas, a pair of Wings,’ 

aa Captain phrases it^ ^ upon whi^ the Gauwo for food 

' or 


ChUe. 
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or amusement/ At a veiy early age tliey begin to act as guides 
to travellers across tlie Pampas ; they are perfect ^centaurs. ^ It is 
ijitcresting/ says Captain Head, ^ to see the heedless, earless way 
in which these little chubby-faced creatures ride, and how tnought- 
lessly they drive their horses among bi^cacheros which would break 
in with the wejgUt of a man/ ^ These biscacheros are lhe<holes and 
galleries made by little animals named the bfscAocAds, .which burrow 
in the ground like rabbits, and make it exceedii^ly dangerous to 
gallop over the Pampas. The animal is a species of arctomys, ap- 
parently the same as that which is known in North America by the 
name of the prairie-dog. In the day-time. Captain Head says, their 
holes are always guarded by two little owls, who are never an in- 
stant away from their post ; the same thing is said of the prairie-dog ; 
but wc have never been told what their business is there, whetlier 
to guard thir*iAarjQ[iots, and apprize them of danger, or to feast upon 
them or their youvi^'. The marmots only come forth in the even- 
ing ; and Captain Head says, ‘ as they sit outside their holes, they 
appear to be moralizing, 'lliey are the most serious-looking ani- 
mals I ever saw; even the young ones are gray-headed, have 
mustachios, and look thoughtful and grave/ 

The Gauchos are endued with a species of sagacity which, in- 
deed, is common to all savages, and to men but little removed from 
a slate of nature, especially tliosti who pass their lives on wide open 
plains like the Pampas ; — it is tl^it of being able to track, for days 
and miles, the footsteps of men and other animals where the 
impression is so faint as not to be discovered by the civilized eye ; 
and to mdge, by a combination of slight circumstances, what has 
occurred, or what may be going on, at a distance. Captain Head 
had a striking, instance of this kind of sagacity. Hiding by the 
side of a Gaucho one day, the latter, suddenly pointing up to the 
sky, * See ! there is a lion !’ 

i ^ my, reverie, and strained my eyes, but to no purpose, 

until He showed me r.t last, very high in the air, a number of large 
vultur«S*l which were hovering without moving ; and he told me they 
were.fb^gil^ccause there was a lion devouring some carcass, and that 
He from it. We shortly afterwards came to a 

plape >^lb^^b€>r0^vas^ little blood on the road, and for a moment 
we horses to look at it ; I observed, that perhaps some 

person murdered there ; the Gaucho said, “ No,“ and 
pointi^^^Om#footraarks which were near the blood, he told me 
that fallen, that he had broken.: His bridle, and that, 

while;^J^:^t®idmg to mend it, the blood had'^vidently come from 
the I observed, that perhaps it was the'wian who w-as 

hurt, which the said, « No,” and pointing to some 

marka^ few; be&r^i^ him on the path, he afaid, ‘"for aee the 

l^allop.” f^Headj pp. 256^ S57, ; ' 

i, ^ ' ' - , ’ ' It 
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It was precisely this species of sagacity that had nearly procured 
for Zadig the ly>iioiir of being burnt, for a witch, — when he volun- 
teered a description of what he had never seen, — ^ la chienne 
spectafSle de la reine, et le cheval sacr4 du roi des rois/ As Captain 
Head frequently speaks of lions^ and of the different character and 
dispositimi they are gifted with in tjie new and th^old world, we 
may here observe, that there are no lionsj strictly speaking, on the 
continent of America, and that die aininal he alludes to under that 
name is, in all probability, the cou^ovnr of Buffoii, — the felis con^ 
color of Unna?us, whose body is of a reddish brown colour, with- 
out spots or stripes. The story he tells of the large male lion 
standing on a man’s poncho, looking at him and dieii turning 
away, (p. 105.) strengthcufj our conjecture, for Linnaeus says of the 
cougouar, ^ Imninern vh adorihir" 

Mr. Miers,is too sober a personage to be enia^tured, like 
Captain Head, either with the (iauclios or the Pampas. The 
bad food, the brackish water, the heavy dews which make the 
clothes wringing wet on those who sleep in the open air — as almost 
eveiy one docs to avoid the fleas, bugs, and mosquitoes which 
liiiiiiit the huts — the dread of Indians, Monteiieros, &c.* — these 
things kept him in a state of perpetual irritation and tonnent by 
day, and prevented him from sleeping at night. The sting of 
mosquitoes he describes as somelliing leriible; they pursued him, 
he says, in iiiunbers like a dcus| cloud ; the^e was no escaping 
their venomous bite ; covering the face, and wearing thick leathern 
gloves on the hands, were no defence. After describing the inci- 
ileuls and annoyances of one unusually long stage, he says^ 

‘ This journey had been very wretched ; we had all suffered much 
from the mosquitoes : our hands and faces, much swelled, were ex- 
ceedingly painful ; hut ray wife, in this respect, suffered the most. 
Her face was quite disfigured, so that she was scarcely to be recog- 
nised as the same person. Tlie whole country around thw place, 
with the exception of the shallow* hollows filled wi4h water, and form- 
ing lakes, w'as one Ic^vcl, saline sw'ainp, covered with coarse grass. 
In no part of this long, Vearisoine, and distressing jourjieyi from 
Melinqiie to Lastunas, did w*e see a single lint of inclosfti)^*r neither 
an ox nor a horse ; scarcely any birds, and iicT qdadrup^, except 
the deer before mentioned : it presented one boundless solitude, dis-' 
turbed only by the. horrible buzzing of clouds of mosquitoes. The 
soil, although saline, was a dark friable mould, without the smallest 
pebble in it. AVe bad seen neither sand, clay, nor gravel, sin^ Our 
departure from Buenos Ayres.'— ilfVcrj, vol. i. p. 55. 

But even tlicse creatures, insufferably tormenting as^^w^^are, 
must, we should suppose, be less fonniddhle than the 
bug, as big as a black-beeilc, which he afterwards 

yoL. XXXV. txlx. K ' ■ This 
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Tills was at a place where he lx>und all the people sleeping out of 
doors, though it was blowing a gale of wind. f- 

‘ I was for some time iX a loss to understand why these., ;p6ople 
should thus prefer sleeping exposed to the, boisterous winds, in the 
open air, in preference to the shelter of a rdof ; ]but on a better ac- 
quaintance wife the country, the cause became evident. If is owing 
to the dread of ^e^benohucm a wiiiged variety of, the cimex ; it is 
in shape and form like, the cowimon hoiise-bug, bti^ of the stee of our 
cockchafer. This insect conceals itself by day in the thatch and 
cane roofing of the houses, and sallies forth by night in quest of 
food ; the people, therefore, place their beds at some distance from 
the hut, and always to windward, to avoid their attacks. They an- 
noy mankind after the manner of our common house-bug, but, from 
their size, are terrific enemies. They are thin and flat, like the com- 
mon bug ; bttt, after satiating themselves with the blood of man, 
they become quite round : they take from him as much blood as the 
ordinary medicinal leech. Cleanliness and care is not of the same 
avail against the bench uca as against the common bug, since, being 
■\ringed, it can transport itself from one place to another. It is 
common over the districts of Mendoza, San Juan, and the more 
northern provinces. In tlie town of Mendoza, this insect is very 
numerous ; and one of the reasons why all the roof% are covered 
over with a plastering of mud is to prevent a harbour for this 
enemy to mankind : in Mendoza, the inhabitants, both men and 
'women, generally prefer sleepiiigiin the court-yards of their houses ; 
but when they do sleep in-doors, it is an undeviating custom, before 
retiring to rest, to examine the walls carefully, as the benchucas 
generally crawl out of their hiding-place in the canes of the roof 
after busk.’ — Miers^ vol. i. pp. 129, 130, 

The drea4fnl stories with wliicli tlic Gaiicho postilions are apt 
to a[inu$e travellers, witli regard to the incursions of the Indians, 
taken with considerable allowance, on the score of the fear 
aiidjmtred which these unfortunate people inspire. They stand 
prejS%t^ in the some relation to the inhabitants of the Pampas, 
wild Bosjesnian Hottentots do Jo the Dutch boors on 
tli&|j|j&^„ of Soutbeni Africa, niose Dfitchinen, like the Spanish 
large herds of cattle ; while the Indians and tlie 
in want of the necessaries 6f life. The latter, 
the^^e^jdrive oft’ the herds of 'the former, whenever they can ; 
atw';|^gyp6sed , and opportunity suits, they hesitate not at murder. 

talks of ' the ecstatic pleasure they have in inuirdey- 
fif it be so, they have .tome plea of retalia- 
Wlio began the ecstatic pleasure of murder in 
tljtei^lSl^ons? But. the poor Indjians are not, even by Captain 
acceunt^ tlieir taste for bloodsdied now. On his iii- 

had returned fjt^m an expedition a^nst 
" the 
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Iiidiatis^ how many prisoners they had taken ? — * The map,* 
says he, * replied by a look which I diall never forget : he clenched 
his teeth, opened his lips, and then, saving his lingers across his 
bare throat for a quarter of a minute, bending towards me, with his 
spurs sjjjrikiiig into his horse*s sides, he said in^a sort of low, 
choking’ voice, Se itiatan t^os we kill them all !* 

. Mr. Miers giyea an extract from the Journal of Dr. Leightoti, 
who attended au expedition of die patriots of Chile against the 
AraucanmnSy for harbouring some Spaniards tliat had fled among 
them, and were supposed to be exciting them to "hostilities ; which 
details instances of such inhuman and savage treatment of the poor 
creatures that fell into these patriots' hands, and of the wanton de- 
struction of their houses and property, that the perusal of it makes 
one shudder with horror. Captain Head speaks of thevt bravery and 
the manner in Which they gallop over the plains to meet the enemy, 

* with light hearts and full stomachs but though the Araucaneans 
are the most warlike of all those tribes, and were never subdued by 
the old Spaniards, the extract in question shows, at least, that they 
are now cowed and dastardly. Mr. Miers, indeed, tells us, that 

* the Indians are a most cowardly race, only equalled by the Creoles, 
who are afrtiid to encounter them ; and in all instances (says he) 
where the soldiery have iiiel an attack of the Indians with courage, 
sabre in hand, they have never faileVl to rout them completely.* — (p. 
199*) Wc were rather surprised', therefore, to find Captain Head 
talking of the mounted Tiidiaiis in sucli a vein as the following 

‘ How different this style of warfare is to the march of an army of 
ovr brave but limping, foot-sore men, crawling in the raiu^hrough 
muddy lanes, bonding under their packs, while in their reac the 
mules, and forage, and packsaddles, and baggage, arill waggons^ and 
Avomen — bullocks lying on the ground unable to proceed, &<J. ‘&c., 
form a ecene of despair and confusion Avhich must always attend the 
army that walks instead of rides, and that eats cows instead bf J3^rse8^^, 
How impossible would it be for an European army to contend' ilriili such 
an aerial force we^l might it attempt to drive the swalloM from 
the country, as to barm these naked warriors,'— -Heue/, pp. 115, 116. 

We suspect thc^following anticipation, pitifully as ai» disjioaed 
to think of the revolutionised Creoles, \Yill not be acJebmjplished 


in our generation : — , . 

‘ however ill it may suit our politics to calculate upon snep an event 

as the union of the Araucana and Pampas Indians, whp eap yi^nture 

to say that the hour may not be decreed, ivhen theSe 

upon the descendants of the very horses which were broU|M"^t‘'the 

Atlantic to oppress their forefetKers, may rush from the.^bjp^i^ion 

to Which they IravP been driven, and with irresistible to 

the guilty conscience of our civitia5<«l wotH, that 

tiop has arrived;, that the sins of the fathers are Upon the 

■ ' K 13 children 
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children ; , that the descendants Europeans are in their turn 
trSmpled underfoot, and, in agony and torture, in Ajain aie asking 
mercy from the naked Indians ?*~Head^ p. 125, 

On this great Pampas plain, or near its borders, there are, be- 
sides Buenos iWres, four towns which are dignified witli tlie fianic 
of cities: San'Ciuis, near the ^entie; Mendoza, Ti^ar thfe feet of 
the Cordilleras ; Cordova,. %t the feet of a range of nbi ithern moun- 
tains of that name ; and Santa F6, on the borders bftlie river Parana. 
There is also San Juan, about two hundred ndies to the northward 
of Mendoza. T^ie first two arc in the direct, road fix)m Queues 
Ayres to Chile. The grave observation of one of , the Ooniish 
miners, on seeing some womeiv ami girls almost naked, on their 
approach to Sau Luis, speaks not much in favour of the popula- 
tion of city — ^^/Phey be '^so wild as the donkey, and there be 
one thing, ^Sr^ that I do observe, M'liirh is, that the farther we do 
go the wilder things "do get.' There was some truth in- tlus, for, 
on entering the city, Captain Head soon discovered they were likely 
to fare no better than they liad been accustomed to in the desert. 
We inquired, he says, of the wild gionp that were assembled, 
^ if there was an inn in the town ? No hai ! Sehor, no hai \Vc 
then inquired for beils.^' — No hai ! Sefior, no hai Is there a 
caf(S?— ^^No hai! Sefior!” in exactly the same tonc^ of voice.' 
He next addressed himself to iSie M aestro de Posta, telling liim 
that he had ridden all day withoih. eating ; that ho ' was very hun- 
gry, and begged to know what he could liave.' ^ Lo que quiere, 
8efior, tenemos todo' — whatever you choose, Sir; we have eviry- 
thing ;- 7 ^whtch, on further inquirv, turned out to be ^caiiie dc 
vacca,' and * galliiias.' l^hc fowl, however, wliich he ordered, never 
fouiiil its way into the pot, and for once he became impatient, and 
askeii^fi^r some eggs. ^ No hai, Sefior,’ said the girl of the house. 
* Godd heavens !' said the Captain, ‘ in the capital of San Luis, is 
one single, egg /’ ^ Yes said tln^ girl — inanana — tQ-mor- 
row m^ing there ViTl be some.’ AVith all his veneration for the 
beef, we wonder he did not takc^^lhc'pretautionary mea- 
Gaucho, who, on the slaughter of, an animal, usually 
cuts thin slice, which, being spread on the horse’s back 

undCi^^m^/iiaddW, is found pretty well stewed at, the eud of the 
think, too, that, when he experienced ‘ the delightful 
andMtidepeiidence in gallopiiig, without clothes 
on a a saddle/ it might liave occulted to the Captain 

to what number of miles hard riding, at a 

tijed^lj^Tnometer; it wouldt ^ke to dress a beef* 

<>f each a gjarden inclosed Ig^ Mgh 

peaches, figs, and oJhei:lQruit-tre‘es; 

"" ' - ‘ 
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but no fruit was to be had, though the Captain araved in the mid- 
dle of suniniei*, and no milk. The* place is said to contain froiw 
three to four thousuiid inhabitants. The square was filled with 
some three hundred recruits, about to be sent otF to Buenos Ayres 
to fight against the Brazilians. Captain Head says they were the 
wildest-Fooking crew-hfe ever- behald. It seems iBey had tried to 
overpower their ^lard in night; aiid indeed the only black- 
smith in the pl^^ rl^fuscd some trifling service, under the plea 
of being oniployediin forging chains for these refractory recruits. 
If Buenos' Ajros depends on her distant pi'ovinces for success 
against tlic Brazilians, we fear she will meet with disappointment. 
The difficulty of collecting tlie scanty and scattered population, 
their unwillingness to leave their homes, and the jealousy that 
all the five cities above-mentioned entertaiii of Ayrirrp - 

must prevent any cordial co-operation or cflicient as^stance; in- 
deed, nothing but the alinbst^ impenetrable barrier of the Cordil- 
leras of the AikIcs, and the advantage of a sea-port (bad as that is), 
could induce them to consider themselves as dependencies of the 
vicc-royalty of Buenos Ayres, or to send their produce to such a 
distance. This government, liowevi'r — unjustly as it has been robbed 
of one legitimate possession, the Banda Oriental, by Brazil, and 
of the Enlre Rios, or Paraguay, by that singular character, Dr. 
Francia — has hitherto inaiutuinecf, nxid it is to be hoped will con- 
tinue, a successful struggle agaiBsl imperial usurpation. 

Mr. Miers says that San Luis tie la Runta is one of the mean- 
est towns of equal rank iti South America ; scarcely a decent- 
looking liouse ill the place, and eveiy thing bearing .the yiarks of 
poverty: the people ignorant, intolerant, superstitious, and con- 
ceited ; and yet persuading themselves they are ’superior to all 
mankind. Biit its neighbourhood is described as rich and beau- 
tiful. Of the people, he says: — , 

‘ The puritarios (as the people of this place^are called) 
gamblers, and immoral ; the women, more especially thbse wno 
are married^ are very Jascivious ; they wait not for invitations, ^ but 
themselves openly become the wooers : of this; I saw sever^ in- 
stances during my stay,, and the accounts of numtjrbus persons all 
agree in this particular- The postmaster’s daughters were}. like the 
other ladies of San Luis/ — Miers^ vol. i. p. 105 . _ 'v ; , 

Mendoza is described by Captain Head as a neatj|(^a|aml||l:own, 
having a plaza or square, with streets at right angles|:' aiiS 
churches and convents ; the houses kw, flat-roofed, of 
mud, tlic walls white-washed, and ’ sdVeral of thehi^pj^'glass 
windows. The inhabitanisf, apparently, arc quiet, rires^^^ble 
pdopfe, who associate tog^rfer,^' an^ «how a 
feeling and fellowship ; and* thfe girls, in tlie 

^ Almeida, 
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'' ' ‘ 64fe J^ow- 



ijtj^eida/ or public, walkj 4rife8»€^ mt 
pi^piet^y in iWco^tpiiie bf l-w^ti : 

"^fehaFacter/^^vhteK^e bnfire^ 
incredible; but i^KalV gpvC it itfhiswvfi | 

* It will haF^iy>«be credited t^a|V tbil 
people, women of all age^C^itHaj^t' 
bat^ioff-io great^mimbers in Ifce ^ 

prctmepil^. »^jtifl%^peare taUa uVtbet 

S tl eno^gb^f el^4n^il;heV beauties to tbe^ipiii|dj|?*^ 
endoza; npteonteuted ^itb" this, qi|)pear 0venibe|b 
the mornings nnd^y^inge they reallyMbathe without ] 
the Rio de J^ehdoaa, tWty^ter’oi^vhlch is seldorf;pp^ 
the men ani^ women afr to^^h^; and certainly* of 4 
WW\)b*^;«?v:’n5^1ifeJl h^e* ^^nes^sf^, I ne^br .beheld^l 
scribable.*— ^eacf* pp^ (>9, fo^, * ' 

TlTic livdy , young . savages bf thd Pacific Islands 
notions of ^what is due to female delica^cy. WhenrPapt&^Jook 
and Sir Joseph Banks .i:;aiiie suddenly upon some Otaheite^ftytnphs 
bathing, they instantly ran and liid themselves behind tl\c rocks ; 
and when the wantons of the Marquesas swam to "the Duff,, 
and the ‘goats ate their ^tig-leaf aprons, ihc.Missiona/y^iq tells 
the story, shys, fJiey left the deck in liaste, and hid^ l^ii^tiiselves 
below. ; . ,V. 

It appears, too, by the following scene wdiich Mr. !Miers wit- 
nessed, thaj the inhabitants are dreadfully addicted to gambling, 
wbidh isy in fact, the sin that besets^ the whole of Spanish 
A^ii^ ' 

, was bn a Sunday night; the game was one of hazard, 

call^^ont^, a*Tavourite play in all Spanish .societies : .there were 
asseiuli^ round the four tables about fifty persons, and though at 
one .person only seemed to play the cards, all around 
fjlllillg ^hey pleased upon the cards as they werd turned 

aibfedbaler^or bhnXor, who at all time# manages the numerous 
btfts against the whole company. fi'ach table was 
money, many piles of gold onzas, (each worth 
numerous others of dollars, ^and j^eyeral of smaller 
astonished to observe the n^h bets and the great 
aey upon^tbe t^ahle — no less than the, quick succession 
d thd'^g^riiess as well as quietness with which all 
engaged in contemplating novel 

observe on a sudden a general rapid 

^"Vpany toward the doo^, and in ah instant 
his kne08 beating his breast iiriu mut- 
Jbaining behind los^ fnamazerndpt at 
pcediTTenfe. After a shpyti, ,a^>silenl: 
^ with great precf^ii^i^^ each 

' '' ’ ' scratmbling. 
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' to^re$W^W Ijtis former place^ and to efigage Mmself once 
that seiwn^d to interest Kitii so. dee|»ly* , On 
gen/Q^/mov^m^nt was caused by d; /a 

(iart^qaal^et to wbidh, qs styaijgere, we 
r ,n|ltjierit>f us experienced tlbe.le^t senaation./«r^il^^^ 


& 


Ijre paid a' visit ^ ^le revolutionary geneml St«, 
thou^ not jgip much^ eudhioure^J.. aa Captain 
sp^0i^'tb4iave been^ he talks f great deal more than 
jr condtict merit. We fin^ with him for' 

Informed the cljurcfi/ ndt for the monks frohi 

fe^yepts, ^converting into nli^taryharra€k^^ and enlisting 

s^vice we thii|k ..there are^tiU too many 
have we anything to object to his^^ Ehglis hfitniit^fre and 
els carpet/ provided they Averc honestly como-bJ'J' ku J w only 


lai^gh at his extreme modesty in ^hanging up his own portrait be- 
tWfen those of the Duke of W^lhngton and iluonuparte / that he 
^ould be ‘ a slave to ^gambling/ where all are gamblers^ we are 
'liot surprised ; nor do we see nuich harm in his ' smoking cigars^ 
and being fond of punch / but that Mr. Miers, and others of our 
countrymen, should for a iiioiiient be deceived by, and lavish their 
praises oii, a man who, under any circumstances, cqnld be guilty pf 
siich atrocities as Mr. Mitjrs liimspU* ascribes td this person, does, we 
confess, surprise us very nuicll. Wc are told that, on his first enters 
ing Peru, he caused a proclamation to be issued, gtmranteeing full 
protection of person and security of property to ^11 the old Spa- 
niards who should conform to the new order oP^ngs, , -Many, 
however, did not trust to this self-dcclared Protector, five or 
six hundred families embarked for luirope. This expatri^tiou was 
stopped for a time by reiterated assurances of the tulitj^t protec- 
tion; by-aud-bye a proclamation was issued, ordering aH the old 
Spaniards to quit Peru, coutiscatiug oiie-half of their 


allowing them to embark with the other halt for . 

crown all, no^sfeoufr were they and their reniaftiing df 'p^b-' 

perty on board, than both Christians and gold 
unfortunates^ hurried on board a hulk, and in tlli^^|Sti^tp 
sent as captives to ^hile ; ^ half of tiiem,’ says ^.dy 

of grief and privation before they reached Valpig 
vol. ii. p. 76* * ^ ^ 

, None but a monster, eould' liave suffereil ^ 

«^d ' inhuman' treatinent to have beenuifllctedottj 
? A]l the old Spauiardi^ere dreadfttUy persBctr 
]^dy, allied to one of thd Itil; fauces' iij Peru, 
depme^d^ve trea®herous conduct dfiftha pitfiots^ 
wjShS at length .a|^t^^5i4fd> a?i^ p " 
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nary, manner : she was dressed in on^ of the vestments of the inqui^ 
sition— a black robe ornamented* with red devils and skulls ; on her 
bead was placed a pointed cap, representing flames, and in her 
mouth a human thigh-bone was placed, fastened behind her head, 
ond in this condition she was exposed^, for twp days in the public 
Square.’ — Miers^ ii. p. 7G> * , ■ ^ 

Captain Head does not infornl^is to. ^hat specific miueii his in- 
structions had particularly directed his attention; but i>n leaving San 
Luis, he prdb^ded t.o examine the gold mines of jthe Cem> de las 
Carolinas, a ridge of detached hills' to the northward of that town. 
A small stream of water led Biiii to the wretched hamlet of La 
Carolina, wliich is cloife to the mines. Here everything wore the 
appearance of poverty. In the little gardens of the miners, if they 
he picked up a few particles of gold, and on 
visiting their ^ts, he offered to purchase small parcels of gold- 
dust, which . some of these po<^' j>eoplc bad collected, but he 
found, to his astonishment, that these obstinate Malagrowthers 
invariably refused to take his four-dollar gold pieces, even to pdy 
for what they themselves only valued at two or three dollars : — 

' all,’ says he, ^ sliook their fingers in iny face, exclaiming, no 
vale nada” — gold is >vorth nothing.’ » 

- The next mine he® visited, and one of those, we suspect, where 
it was intended that operations to bo carried on, was that of 
Uspallata, in the niouutains to the ^northward of Mendoza. It 
was winter, but he found tlic days hotter than the summer in 
Knglaud ; whilo^at nights the water froze constantly by his side in 
the hut. v%s told that it seldom rains in this part of the 

coiintiy,' and ■ indeed the surface had a most desolate and barren 
appearance; thefl^was no lierbage of any kind, and several dead 
animals wete str^tved about, all dried up in their skins. One of 
the Coihi^ miners, after gazing about him with astonishment, 
tqiii^ up;^^V^ndful 'Of the gre^ barren soil, and looking into it 
Attention, st&d, v/why surely there must-be poison in 

this grouu^.t/ " c ^ 

Not is;said of the capacity of ■"the mines of L^spallata, 

the Capfia&||^m&ial report of them having, uo doubt, been trans- 
mitted to ; butdie evidently w-as disappointed here 

also; near to. Chile, determined on passing the Cor- 

dUleius Jo sei? what, til at coniitry might afford. ' For 

this 'i^e^Tanipas is- neaily useless, and the 

> mule loading this animal, it ^$eems, they 

it may stand still; 

^ which ‘ ‘opportunity of exercising 

arid mouth of a when . 
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his eyes are blinded, and his ears pressed down upon his neck in the 
poncho. ^ Etery moveineiit which is made about him, either to ar- 
range his saddle or his load, is resented by a curl of his nose and 
upper lip, which in ten thousand wrinkles is expressive, beyond de- 
scription, of every thing that w vicious and spiteful: he appears to 
be pl&rming all sorts of petty tri[pks of revenge, ^ciid as soon as the 
poncho is taken off, generally begins to put some of them into exe- 
cution, either by running v^ith iiisioad. against some brother mule, or 
by kicking him ; however, as soon as he finds that his burden is not 
to be got rid ofj''*^he dismisses, or perhaps conceals, his resentment, 
and instantly assumes a look of patience and resignation, which are 
really also the characteristics of his race, and which support them 
under all their sufl^erings and jirivations .' — Hoady pp, 129, 130. 

I iniiiediately on the first ascent of the great chain 
the number of dead mules, which strew the whole jfSTRTrom Meii- 
cloza to Santiago, began to iiicrcasc ; their bodies were all dry, their 
hind legs extended, and their heads stretched towards their journey’s 
end — that is to say, at h^ast wc suppose so, towards the acclivit}^, 
for, Capteiu Head observes, it Avas evident that the poor auiinals 
had all died of the same complaint — ^ the hilljiad killed them all 

We hg.ve no intention of stopping to detail tlie accounts which 
our tj avellers give of crossing the Cordilh*ras : tlie ^steep ascents, 
the p(*rpeiuiicular precipic es, the Harrow lidges, or laderos, cut out 
of tlie sides of the ’nouiUains ; die hair-broa(itlT escapes of the mules, 
and the iiunierous difficulties that occur, are pretty nearly the same 
iu crossing all primitive moimtaiii-chaiiis; iboiigli, of course, tlie 
difficult \ and the danger arc much increased when,. ^ ig the Cor- 
dilleras of Ciiv. Andes, the upper regions uje buried itt, eternal snow. 
In those ‘ howling wililcniesses,’ at e\er^ two or tliree leagues, brick 
hilts have b< a built, to protect the lra\e!ler from those .di'eadful 
snow-storms ’"iiovvn hy the name of ^ teinporales,' in winch, not- 
withsiaiiding, many uufortunaUs have been caught and doomed^ 
perish, lii one of these buildings, not long l^fore Mr. Head pasiifed' 
it, six men who liad lied into it for shelter in oiie of 

these storms, had died of liuiiger, and the remaining four were but 
just alive when discoyej tHl.-^AV'e transcribe a natural and unstudied' 
reflection, briefly ami beautifully expressed : — ; p' 

* The state of the walls was alscra melancholy t^I^ony of the 
despair and horror they had witnessed' In all th^f^fed^/Which I 
have ever seen, which have been vii^ited by travelleire|^^i^6|plways 
been, able to read the names and hi^tpries of some of 
gone before me ; for vyhen a mauu has nothing to his 

horses have not arrived, pivSi fact th||,h^fhas, nothing* wall 

appears to be a friend to whom mai^ their nam^ 

places, the place they propose to visivand ‘sometina^ip" 4 etT|i^fi: 1 &e fond 
secrets of their heaytif ; but I jwticuiarly obsei^ed-thi^i^i^^ huts 

on 
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Th^e who lna.d died in 'them yfeye too thei^ euSert 

ings; the horror of th^k eituaiioi^ tffus these 

walls r^emain the silent mcywmeots of jpasi pp. ia4^ 

ia5. ‘ 

Thou^ all s^881hd<wasla the summit (if the 

ridge, Sivdicfii Captditi Hea(| pass^ iL--^fi«^rless, w and inhos- 
pitable as the view was, it Va^^srill’subllme; — ^lie^eould not help 
observing to one of dii^%eompamons, whose hottest heart and 
thoughts were faithful to those, left behind in Old England, ^ What 
a magnificent view ! Whit; thing can be more beautiful V After 
smiling for some seconds, the Cornish hid replied, ^ Tliein things, 
Sir, that do weir’ caps and aprons.’ 

in these mountains, as on the Pampas, enters into a 
most elaborate detail of ev^ry circumstance tliat Occurred, and of 
the objects that presented themselves on each day’s journey : he 
conjectures what the height may be of every ridge or peak, de- 
scribes the nature of the rock fonnation, and notices many of the 
vegetable productions; all of' which, we admit, will l;e foniid ex- 
tremely useful to .the^ naturalist and the traselh^r, but are far too 
long and minutely detailed for us to meddle with. Here, •how ever, 
w^e cannot accuse M/.,Miers of exaggerating the difficnltics ajid tlie 
dangers. These am unquestioiiablv great; and,, contrary to his 
usual state of, miutt^ think Captain Head is rather inclined to 
make tlicni grea^r tHan they are. What sajs the Captain the 
/single fact,, thi^ he w^as at Uspallata, an English laily, with 

a child yc^r^old, and two or three younger ones, had 

just passed the ^ordillei'j^, with no other assistance or protection 
than a fcw>peoi)s*?^f This lady was no other than the wife of Mr. 
Miers; andmeve?/ to be sure, were fair ladyX travels, or travail, 
more fnlly described than hei’s are^ in her good husband’s two 

. ' Few native quh^upSdsiu^except the CJuaniicho, ij^ihabit this part 
of die Alid^f birds ipe not umnerous. /I i\e vulture of the 
plains . that 6f the Cordilleras the Candor : botli have 

nearly habits ; both may be seen^ sometimes in large 

docks, w^^^^v^biigh the^air in circling eddies, looking out for 
Some deitfl^ra^s pu yhig|^*^they may pounce and gorge them- 
selves, to such an excess as tp be unable 

to riso the Cphiisli miners, observing 

one of ; this condition ^by the side of a 
dei^ lip, by die, peck, which he 

his ; nq *c^h#r couM he expected' 

' ^ ' stout ’ 



stoul ^ Corniirh sycid broa^t.away 

som^ of the terge ^itut tr^bi^: ms com- 
panion, bow^^r/>^l^> atjioihe disft^ce behind^ reported 

the vanquishe#an3^]ltpniii[i^^co^^ be still alive and imrry^ 

A scene of com^rative biistle^iS gmety^ejticceeded to the sw-» 
tary joittriiey across the ^ When wthin a^lew leagoea'^ of 

Santiago, Captaip Head^ayl-^^ '* ./ 

* I was now ntfdt by, I oVSrtoolft min,^woj^eni boys, priests, 
&c., on horsebackj^ either coming from &*^UOing into town, all at 
a canter, and in '^ery singularc^ dresses. J^a^yof the horses were 
carrying double, sometimes two giggling girls, sometimes a boy with 
his grandmother behind him; sometimes three children. AVere canter^* 
ing along upbn one hoi'se, and sometimes two elderly ladies ; then a 
solitary priest Avith a broad-brimmed white hat and white Jsej^e 
petticoats tucked up all about him, his rosary dangling-«»difS*T©le^^ 
neck, and Ids pale fat clieoks shaking from the trot Milk, and 
strawberr s, and water-meloiis, were all at a canter, and several 
people Avere carrying fish into the town tied to theii* stirrups. Their 
l^ace, hoAATver, was altogether inferior to that of the Pampas, and the 
canter, instead of the gallop, gave the scene a great appearance of 
indolence.’ — y/f'Of/, p. ISt. ' 

Both odr tiavollers agree in their accounts of the people of 
Santiago, and of Chile in gtmeral ; and adiitu to the sweet romances 
that have recently been piibl^ied concerning the wealth and 
resources of that counlrv, the amiable disposition of its inhabitants, 
the talents, the taste, , and tlie lieautv oF its AVomeK|t,-attd the won- 
derful progress of education among the upper and raf\ks of 

life. — Santiago, Captain Mead tells-iis, is full of prie$feya’4, there- 
fore, lljc people are indolent and immoiuL ‘‘1 cevtairti}',* he says, 
^ never saw more sad examples of the elVcet^i of bM education, or 
a state of society more <leploiable.’ This is strongly coniirmed 
by Mr. Miers, who spent .several years among them. He says, 
‘ The moral debasement of tlic population w great beyond ^lief| 
produced chici^{;iit^y the iutoleranee, and iiicreased by the tyranny, of 
the priests.’ These i^oslly persons, it seems, have a thctiWgh detes-^ 
tatioii of all foreigners, but more especially ot the h^glish^ a^ainrt 
whom they excite the minds of tludr iniscrable fanalicsy^sp^ th^ 
life of an Knglishman is frequently brought iutS The 

Chilenos, he says, posse.ss no smgle virtue,, though 
vices tlian most other cTcple.s. ' ' 

‘ There is a passiyeness, an evennei^>boqTj^em, the 

Chinese, w'hom they strongly r^sembte ip^.y^ny iu 

their physiognomy they have the lo^.fereheadv^|^^Pj^ 

eyes; they have the 
dispoMtion to petty theftV ;rbey are 
patience jind endurance 
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to passion, and are most provokingly unfeeling. A foreigner may 
use towards a Chileno the most opprobrious epithets, may convict him 
of falsehood and deception, may dy into a passion about his conduct, 
but he cannot be moved from his sang-froid ; he wfll bear all pa* 
tiently, even blows, apd look at a stranger with a ^eer : his patience 
is notunlike tha|of the sheep, the camel, or the llama and <llpaca.’ 
— vol. ii. pp. 223, 224. * ‘ ^ 

Among tlic upper ranks, He tellir^us, tl[^re is aih understood ac- 
conuiiodation, which alloi^ both man and wife to follow the course 
of life best 'suited to their tastes, and each^ has commonly a 
paramour. Of the slovenly appearance of the women when at 
home, tlieir want of cleanliness, and their indecent dress and 
habits, he gives -a mbst disgusting account ; and this state of things 
confiued to the lower, but pervades the middle and 
highe?class^ of society. Of the young ladies, about whose taste, 
elegance of dress, and engaging niauners, w'e have heard so much, 
our author saysf ^ They art; exc<’ediiiglY iii(dc»gant in their ges- 
tures, vulgar in their deportment, laugh at every trille, and have, 
in common with the lower classes, the habit of spitting before you 
in a disgusting jnanner and lie is quite surprised that some of 
our countrymen should speak in such extravagant terinsoof wcuiien 
who, in his opinion, ‘ have nothing to render them even tolerable/ 
He gives ^the following as a family-picture from the first rank of 
life in Chile, sketched as he foima the group, when taken by sur- 
prise on a morning's visit. 

‘ I cannot describe all that I saw; suffice it to say, that the ap- 
pearance of the beds, the confusion a ad filth of the room, exceeded 
all I cotud have conc<iivcd : the dishaliille and ejirtihoss of the young 
ladies' was far beyond |be ^vor^t 1 hud licurd of "them, and more than 
I wslS before willing to believe ; hut the old luotfier, generally so gay, 
presented a picture beyond all belief, dressed in a dirfy old red calico 
gown, fadcd^^;and almost worn out; which never had been washed 
from the day'it was n^ade, w^as loosely hanging about her shoulders, 
and displaying in* the opening behind the only, CAkher garment she 
had on : but such a sight ! its texture was act-fe/ally soalted and stif- 
fened vvitli grease" from ficv skin, and discoloured with old age and 
long nearly to tlie colour of mahuganv.* — Micra^ vol. ii. pp, 

JilQw , Mr. Miers can allow these gentry 
th^ lMi^'^l^eifig\g^i:ii6rally honest, when he says their word is not 
to whra, he accuses the very highest, of them of 

whenever they can cany ofl[ anything 
. witbi^^/hem^ discpv^M*^,^..iVVhat does he mean us , to think of the 
q^e df ihe valuabte lu-ooch stojj^ fi'pm the' dress of Lady 

by jadl€^^$ the first I’espectability, and retyriied 
to ',1^, by' a priest, to whdni the 

. r '' culprit 
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culprit had confessed the theft? This is a story of his own; and 
so is that of #iome ladies stealing lace, also from Lady Cochrane, 
which was detected on the spot. A third story is that of a rose- 
wood cabinet/^ containing medals, and coins, and jewels, being 
stolen out of Lord Cochrane’s house ; for the discov ery of which 
the governor appeared to t^e great pains. This^abinet, several 
months after, Lady Cochrane, 6n paying a visit to the governor’s 
daughter, espied in an adjoinmg ibpm ! The governor protested 
he had no idea that it was the one lost that his daughter liad 
bought it of a sfeldicr, but that it was then empty, and they 
know nothing of what it might have contained. Such are Mr. 
Miers’s own stories, and we have no doubt of their triitli. We 
dare say the Chilenos, as they are called, thought the English 
heretics fair game. 

We have observed that the South Americans are •^iHfifHSnous 
gamblers, from the liiglicst to the lowest— from the padr6 to the 
peasant; the women c([ually so as the men. A mother Monte, as 
she was called by the British officers, wdienever a run of ill-luck 
W'cnt against her in Santiago, used to repair to Valparaiso, where 
she kept au open gaming-table, to which slie brought young girls 
from Santiago as decoys, by whom, Mr. Alicrs says, the officers 
of the British frigates stationed there wei-e t''rribly fleeced of their 
money — a surgeon, for example, losing in one night upwards of 
c£*120 sterling. Mother Jloi.fe, it seems, like Mrs. Cole, was 
extremely religious, and had always a clergyman in her train, w^lio 
performed the office of banker at the Monte table, 

Mr. Miers is satislied that, to the intolerant spirit of the. Ca- 
tholic religion, to the fanaticism and siiperstiUoii which -h engen- 
ders, and, above all, to the readiness with which absolution is 
granted on demand, the bad part of the Chilean character should 
mainly be ascribed ; aiul he might have said the same thing of 
countries nearer home than South America. In^^Chiie super- 
stition and hatred of heretics were strongjy mailifGSl;ed on the 
occasion of tli;lf’ C:'^;;jl cartlupiake of 18(2®, of which w^e haef occa- 
sion to speak in our^'kist Number, when reviewing the 'Transac- 
tions of the Geological Society.’ This terrible c<iiivulsion over- 
turiKid wdiole towns, changed the course of rivers, shook the lofty 
peaks of the Andes, and raised a line of sea-coast, flfty nules in 
extent, three feet above its former level — -a force almpai'^b^ond 
human conception, when it is considered |iow deeply if 'must 

liave been to have produced such violent and terriblt^^^|rover 
a surface of more than ioujr hundred ^ thousand ! 

Captain, Head had oculnii proof of the^t; havoc thiit^sJl^ in 
the mountains and the mines, ^ 

‘ I visited thi^a mine, accompanied^ iby a very 

■ tinier. 
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XKdner, who, with several of his eomrades, was in a mine on this lode 
a hundred fathoms deep when the great earthquake of the 19th of 
-Tfov^ember^ 182S, which almost destroyed Valparaiso, took place. He 
told me that several of his comrades were killed, and that nothing 
could equal tlie horror of their situation* He said that the mountain 
shook so that ha could scarcely ascend ; large pieoeaof the Ude were 
falling down, and every instant they expected the walls of the lode 
would come together, and either cru|h them, or shut them up in a 
prison from which no power could liberate them. He added, that 
when he got to the mduth of the mine the scene was very little 
better : tliere xvas such a dust that he could not see his hand before 
him ; large masses of rock were rolling down the side of tlie moun- 
tain on which he stood, and he heard them coming and rushing past 
him without heilig able to see how to avoid them, and he therefore 
^tond gro und, afraid to move. In almost all the mines which we 
visited mlihrii, we witnessed the awful effects of these earthquakes, 
and it Was astonishing to observe how severely tljc mountains had 
been shdken.’— *7/ea(/, pp. 207, 208. 

The luminous meteors mentioned by Mr. Miers, and also by 
Humboldt, as appearing about the time that earthquakes occur, 
are rather, we should suppose, (if there be any connexion be- 
tween tlietn,) the effects than tlie causes of those dreadfulwisitaliotiS. 
Judging from analogy, we should say that nothing but jient-up 
steam could lift and tear asunder sHmli iiicalcuhible loads; and when 
it is coiisldered that net active or exfinct volcano has been discovered 
at a greater, distance than about fifty leagues from the sea, and that 
most of them are in tlui sea, it seems not unreasonable to conclude 
that ^' V^t body of water is necessary to produce tliose tremendous 
of OUT mother Earth. Tlie cartliquake in question drove 
thous^dlds of families into the open air, where they suffered dread- 
fully fi^in forreUts of rain. Kain had never before been known to 
fall In uiese, regions in the month of November; it therefore ter- 
rified :me:se men even more than the earthquake itself — it was 
look^ a special’ iti^nifestation of the divinejairath — at what ? 

Why, people in power, for having jv^iffttitted the English 

heretics contaminate tlie country ! 

Frolii Santiago ^ptain Head proceeded to visit the gold-mines 
of ,E1 "Petorca, of Caren, but gives no account of 

them; niext visit was to the silver mine of San Pedro 

And^, about sevfiity-five miles from Santiago, 
and one .jof . the loftiest pirinacles of this inuiiensb 

view, he says, was sublime^ but sp 
terrin^^ te'make ; and, although it was midsuriimef, 

flue Was staied,^|bjw of the iuine, to be from twenty 

tdt'S^dfed ajad deep— we fate for granted^ lii tlie 

hut, and* two or three 1/<^lched- 
^ < looking 
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looking miners, with pale countenances and exhausted frames, 
gave the only indications of its teing the abode of human beings. 
A dense cloud of smoke was observed issuing from one of uie 
pinnacles, on which is tlie great volcano of San Francesco ; and 
* the silver-lode,’ he observes, ‘ which was before us, seemed to 
run inte* the centre of the crater.^ In winter, 1^ was told, the 
mine is altogether inaccessible for seven months : the ‘ temporales' 
came on so suddenly, that the miners are frequently overtaken, and 
perish in them, before they can reach the hint- Groups of crosses 
111 e\ery direction marked tlie spots W'here these unhappy men had 
breathed their last. 

‘ The view from San Pedro Nolasco, taking it altogether, is cer- 
tainly the most dreadful scene which in my life I have ever witnessed ; 
and it appeared so little adapted or intended for a human 
that when I commenced my inspection of the l^le, and Uf'ftic s^eral 
mines, I could not help feeling that I was going against nature, and 
that no sentiment hut that of avarice could approve of establishing a 
nurnher of fellow-creatures in a spot, wliich was a subject of astonish- 
ment tome how it ever was discovered .* — Heady p. 224. 

And it was to such jilace.s as this that our steam-engines, with 
all their lipuvy machiuery, were to be dragged up, to pump the 
water from the iniiics ! Our engineer descended the shaft of the 
only mine that had not long ]>eeii deserted, at the bottom of 
which he found a few mi.serabkmiiuers at work, on the old system 
followed by the Spaniards. 

‘ At first wc descended by an inclined gallery or level, and- then 
clambered down the notched sticks, whicli are used in aU-thejnides in 
South America as ladders. After descending about tWo hiatidred 
and fifty feet, walking occasionally along levels wb|jre the s^Ow and 
mud were above our ancles, we came to the place w'here.flm men 
were working.^ It was astoriisliing to see the strength with which 
they plied tlieir weighty hammers, and the unremitted exertion with 
which they worked ; and, strange as it may, appear, ive, all agreed 
that we had neve^.seeii Englishmen possess such strength, and work 
so hard. While tlie^arreteros, or miners, were working the lode, 
the apires were carrying the ore upon their backs^; and after we 
had made the necessary observations, and had collected proper sped* 
mens, we ascended, with several of these apires above and bplow tis; 

* The fatigue of climbing up the notched sticks was sq 
we were almost exhausted, whife the men behind us 
in one hand, in the cloven, end of which there was a- Wre 

urging us not to stop them. The leading/ apire whistI||^H|^^%iver 
he came to certain spots, and then the whok party 
seconds* Jt was really. very*interesting, in looking above oipl^jiow, 
to see these poor creatures, each lighted' by bis ^an|^ey and eliding 
ujp iKe .;|^otched . Stick with such a load u^n his b^l^tho^gl^! bc- 

^ 1 casibnally 
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casionally was a little afraid lest one of those above me might tumble* 
in' which case we should have alb preceded hiiii in his fall/— , 
pp. 225, 226 . 

Our countrymen may form some idea of what these poor people 
undergo, when they are told tliat tlie load carried up these stick- 
ladders was o£ such a weight, * that an English miner, jj^dio was 
one of the strongest then 6^ the whole Cornish party, was 
scarcely able to 'vvalk with it,^ and,, two others, who attempted to 
support it, werh altogether unable, exclaiming that ^it^voiild lireak 
their backs/ Yet the only food of these wretched native miners 
Was a little dried beef and melted snow-water. The few who had 
been at work came into the hut, to partake of this miserable meal ; 
they never spoke to each other, but, as they sat upon their sheep- 
skins (their only beds), some fixed their eyes on the embers of a 
Ti 'dilj filh;iiH liili djiiers seemed to be ruminating on their miser- 
able lot. Yet these men were free labourers ; what then must have 
been the condition of tlic enshued Indians, who, under the old 
government, were thrust into these horrid dungeons, and com- 
pelled to labour at this worst of all drutlgery ! ' f^hey were,' as 

Captain Head says, ^ beasts of burden, who carried very nearly 
the load of a mule. Their uinecorded snfterings,' lie adds, ^ were 
beyond description, and I liave been assuretl, from uiiqhestionable 
authority, that, witli (he loatls on^their backs, many of them tlirew 
themselves ddwti the mine, to a life of misery and anguish !’ 
Well niay he ^ayj tlnffc tlie mode in which the precious metals of 
Americd Svere first obtained, ‘ forms t)nc of the most guilty pages 
in the iriptal history of man/ 

Tlijj fhe ffehi this mine is carried to a distance, to undergo the pro- 
cess of jaitialgamation ; and tiu‘ works for this purpose are described 
by ouf/^uthor &s laid out with a great deal of ingennity, \vith a 
happy;i^gard to economy, and on a plan siiitixl to tlic resources of 
the ‘Cbhntry|V^bich aic now, in fact, of the very scantiest kind. In 
Mr.^S^ei'^piiok, the reader wdll hnd a ^cry long and detailed 
accoutiVOT process} observed in tiie i^i^ction of the ores 

from the .Chilian mines ; — and to it wc imist^fer those who may 
take an interest in subjects of this nature. We may observe, liow^- 
ever, that when tje revolution liberated the Indians, both they 
and the Cfeple labourers abandoned the mines, tp which very few 
hav^ — the workiii<^of them being considered as, 

the ; labour on which a man cap be employed 5 

besid^^wH^^^Chile mines, are in general so . poor, that none pf 
theiiii^^^S(^i%ftliey by any accident removed to our ovim* doors here 
in Edill^id", Xv6lild ha^^ chance of being considered as ^yortll 

/^^ oiir ft|fl^|iroiis b6iil|laiiics or associations, tha-t wer^fdrm^d / 
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for working American mine$ by means of English capital^ 
English machinery, and English men,* taken the trouble to inquire, 
they iniglit liave known this to be the case ; but they sun'endered 
themselves willing victims to the fraudulent reports of American 
agents, and to the deceptions that were practised by our own 
coiintrynifen. The first ^ Chilian .Miinng Association,* with a 
capital of one million sterling, came out under the protecting aus- 
pices and presidency of ‘His Excellency, Don Mariano deEgana, 
minister plenipotentiary from the republic of Chile, and a late 
judge of the tribunal of niiiies in that country.' His ‘ Excellency,* 
the ‘ Judge of the Mines,* was too good a decoy-duck not to be 
made the most of, and accordingly tliere by-aiid-by came out the 
‘ Anglo-Cliiliaii IVliuing Association,’ with a capital of one million 
live hundred thousand pounds sterling, also under the auspice*? of 
his said ‘ Excellency, J)oii Mariano de h'gaua/ l*he prospc'xtiis 
of the first assured the subscribers that ^ the Republic of Chile 
contained nine mining districts, producing gold, silver, copper, 
lead, till, and iron and that all tlicse were near the sea ; — to say 
nothing of the healthiness of the cUiiiatc, — the cheapness of 
labour, — the abinuiniice of wooil and water, — ^ihc fine coal on the 
coast, S:c. &c. Sic. '^riie otluT enmnerates the same metals, 
adding that Si\crs Ilow' from the western declivities of the Andes, 
affording means of con\’(!yance by yali'r to the ports of the republic 
in the Pacific Ocean.’ Now' Mr. jVriers asserts that these are 
gross exaggerations, and that his b^xcelleucy, Don Mariano .de 
Egana, must have knowni them to be .so ; that north of (3' lat. 

‘ there is not a single ri\er iia\igable in any way ; that tl^re- is 
scarcely a stick of timber of any kind, and no coal :* that ^ with 
regard to leail, the whole cpiaiitity raised in Chile tlwoughout the 
year does not amount to a single ton weight ; and as to the i^ch 
mines of tin, ‘ I do not believe,* sa>s lie, ‘ tliat the least^^iudicatjlon 
of that metal has ever been discovered in the country .i|;. HOw 

appears, when the company, of which ‘ his ExcellenGj^^ GOpde- 
sceiided to be presidei«i, is on the eve of dissolution, that, so far 
from labour being plentiful and cheap, tin* said company could 
only procure two hundred miners in all Chile, i^ltlidiigh no less 
than five hundred were wanting to w'ork one of their mipes.,^ We., 
certainly agree with Mr. Miers in thinking, that f it 
disreputable to foreign deputies '^nd the governments 
V them, that their names shottid appear in any such 

Another species of deception practised by the Ainerid||^|TO^^ 
was to send pieces of ore, purporting to be ^ from certain, 

’ to be assayed in England ; — its if the val^ of a lode in Aixferiisia 
was thus 'tp be a.scertiuiied. As well might the yalueirf n 
be determined by examining a single brick ; or tliaVi^^gn estate 
VOL. XXXV. 1^0. I.XIX. L "y by 
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by a box of its soil : but we are assured by Captain Head 
de facto, many of the speciuieiis thus exhibited in England never 
came out of the lodes from which they were said to have been 
extracted. Nay, we have heard, and can easily believe Ae story, 
that one of the licbesf specimens of silver ore exhibited * on Change" 
as a sample^ the Cdquimb<> mountain, was actually taken out of 
a collection of minerals in London, which never before pretended to 
have anything to do wi A Coquirnbo. The Association which sent 
Out Captain Head appears to have had especial reason to complain 
of being grossly deceived by these American agents. It had been 
foimetl, in virtue of a decree from the go\ eminent of Buenos Ayres, 
authori'/ing the mines within its territory to be wwked at the discre- 
tionary choice of the company. ^ Yet, on niy arrival at Buenos 
Ayre^* sayf^he Captain, ‘ 1 found that almost tlie whole of the mines 
were already sold by the goveninieiits to the oi)position companies." 

Nor is this all.. Captain Head satisfactorily jnovea the utter 
impossibility of any English association working the poor mines of 
the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres to advantage, were these better 
than they are, on account of the difficulties its agents would have to 
contend with, physical, moral, and [Kditical. "Jlie distances which 
separate die mines from one another, and from all the necessary sup- 
plies ; the badness of roads ; impassable^ torrents and rivers, without 
bridges ; laiid-carriagc of a thousand miles, whicli would render 
silver not w6rth its ^^eight in iron by the time it reached England — 
while Ae iron sent from England would cost more than itS' weight 
in. tfilvef by the lime it reached the mine ; — the extreme dryness of 
Ad}|;){mat6, affording no w ater for inachiuory ; — -the impossibility, 
of employing steam-engines to pump out water, where 
Aer#‘i|'bot water enough to work the engines, to wash the ore, or 
evfelr^^r ’ the people to drink ; and the ruinous effects of heat in 
the constitutions of Englishmen — these are but a few 
of difficulties. The moral obstructions are — ^tlie scan- 

tiu»^^P^pulatkfti — ^the want of education and of principle — the 
iikT^P^ of the ]>oorer class — the proflig?^5^ loose habits of the 
womeii-^and, above all, the character, constitution, habits and 
expensive vtanU of the English miner himself. The political 
obstructiociiS would arise out of the instability of the revolutionary 
gi^qrRmeitto; — above all, the iiiffuence of the priests, who have more 
the [)rovint!ial governors, and all their acts 
with' them, ^ at one tell swoop." Even in the event 
of operations, it is not likely, from the character and the 
Wailts of Ae preseuJt' governments, that large (quantities of treasure 
be pie¥n>itted to leave the Country, without a very liberal 
^^bution|r 'first, "to, A 'multitude of hungry individuals, and 
state-aqcessities. But, leavinu all thesks^ consider- 
ations 
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utioiiH out of the question, both our authors have clearly sho^i, 
tliat neither the mines of Buenos i\yres nor those of Chile can 
ever be worked with success on a large scale; such being the 
poverty of the ores that, without the forced labour of the Indians, 
even the old Spanish governments must have abandoned them. 
It is, by die way, a great mistake to suppose that Creoles are 
ignorant of the processes required ‘for extracting the metai from 
the ore, Mr, fliers bears testimony to the contrary. The Chi- 
Jenos, he says, ^ are skilful and efficient miners, who will not only 
produce the ore at the earth’s surface at a lower rate than others, 
but, in their rude and economical processes, extract the metals at 
a much less cost/ 

livery day, indeed, pioduces fresli proofs how egregiously our 
countrymen have been made tlie dupes of designing agents, and 
how greatly we overrated the resources of the late Spanish 
possessions in America. But it is never too late to acquire 
knowledge ; aiul our advice would be, that those who have suffered 
should put up with the loss already incurred, and abandon the 
milling concerns altogether as speedily as possible. We have, 
indeed, been wofully niistukeii in all that relates to South 
America — l^cr population, her resources, the actiMty, industry, and 
integrity of the revolutionists have been intentionally and most 
grossly exaggerated. "I'he putriotyollicers of her provincial govern- 
ments have proved theniselves dishonest, the priests as intole- 
rant, the people as superstitious, indolent, and immoral, as they 
possibly could liuve been under the olil Spanish governments. It 
was well observed b\ a sulYerer in one of the South Americ^ Spe- 
culations, that ^ those were either fools or fanatics who considered 
u cliange in manners or morals to be a necessary coyseqiience of a 
change in goverimients.’ What the ‘ inaimers and morals'.,, were 
under the old Spanish govennneiits has recently beeu jhrought to 
light by the publication of a suppressed report of U lloaxff 
the mother-country did not venture to act, — 4V)r she, of 

her OW41 vveakness,‘ds(q>lY feared that, if slie set about'ittfe' least 
attempt at reform in her colonies, the whole fabric would have slipped 
from under her dominion many years sooner tlnm that event 
took place. This document lays open the most extraordinary 
scenes of corruption, fraud, falsehood, and oppression tliat^:^aii 
well be imagined ; and ui the gross deception whicli 
ment was in the habit of practising on the mother-couitti^^^^lie 
same trick was played otf upon Humboldt, in the^p^l^j^ts 
furnished to that celebrated traveller; and the republ^C$.tl 
have just been but too successfully practising* the' old 
their royalist predecessors, at the expense of ojjr unfojti^ate 

^ • .JS.B 8to., JL(W*doBj l820.'* - v X- •.Jj.i- ' 
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countrymen. Mr. Miers lias some veiy bold language on this 
head. * Corrupt,’ says this writer, ^ as the Spanish authorities 
in South America had always been, the present system far exceeds 
in atrocity anything which had ever been witnessed in Peru, 
Under the Spanish system, the royal revenue wus the oljject of 
universal plunder, but privaje property w^as always rCspected/ 
He then proceeds to state distinctly that, under the protectorate 
of San Martin, the property of individuals was no longer safe, 
but was made subservient to the insatiate avarice of the minister, 
and the ambitious views of the protector. 

Such are the people on whom wo have bestowed our confidence 
and our treasure. A very small portion only of the large sums of 
money raised for the mining speculations has been sunk in the 
mines : by far the greater part has remained at home : it has 
changed liands, it is true, and immense profits as w'ell as immense 
losses have been made in the gambling transactions arising out of 
those schemes: still, however, the capital remains in the country. 
But no such tale can be told of the millions that have actually 
been sent out in tlic shape? of loans. So far from the hope that 
any port of that capital will ever be repaid, he niu?>t be of a most 
sanguine temperament who can buoy himself u]) with the expec- 
tation of receiving the interest, perceiving, as all lliat are not wil- 
fully blind now must do, tin? mi(j^ablc nature of the resources from 
which alone it can.be derived.^ Jii one woid, however honestly 
dispo^d these new governments may be, they have not, (with the 
execution of Mexico,) nor are they likely soon to have, the means 
of {Kf^hg the dividends on their several loans. 
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4. They^Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwrighl. Edited 
fcy.his NlipSe. ^ vols. London, 1820. 

of Experience; or Memoir of Joseph Brasbridge : 

. wHtten in his Eightieth and Eighly-first Years. London. 

' 3824, • 

6,, jAdventures of a Sttkhboy. Edinburgh. 1825. 

Yiyi^^^irs of John Nicol, mariner. Ediiibu^. 1824, 
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B. Scenes of Life in Ireland. By a Soldier, Edinburgh. 1825. 

9. Memoirs of James Moffat, atlas M^CouL With a Portrait. 

Ediii. 1824. * 

10 . The Life of David Ilaggart, alias John Wilson, alias John 
Morison, alias Barney m^Coul, alias John M^Colgan, alias 
Dame\ (I Brian , alias the Switcher. .Written hy |j!imself, while 
under Sentence of Death. Third Edition. Edinburgh. 

^I ^HESE ten woifes are siiflicicnt — although we might easily have 
graciui our table with twice as many of the same kind^ all pro- 
duced within the last two or three 3'ears — to show that one sad 
reproach of our literature, to wit, its poverty, as compared with the 
Fiench, in the article of memoirs, bids fair to be wiped away in our 
* Life and Times.’ Tlie classics of the mache age of our 

drama have taken up the salutary belief that England expects eveiy 
driveller to do his Mtunorabilia. M odern primer-makers must needs 
leave confessions behind them, as if tlK‘3 were so many Rousseaus. 
Our, w'cakest mob-orators think it is a hard case if they cannot 
spout to pOvStcrity. Cabin-boys and drummers are busy with their 
comnientaries de hello (iallico ; the John Gilpins of * the iiine- 
teciitli century’ arc the historians of their own anabaseisf and, 
thanks to ^.the march of intellect,’ wc an? already rich in the 
autobiography of pickpockets. 

It is to he hoped that Gciiiir/ will not be altogether silent, 
merely because Dnlncss lifts up her voice so loyLidlyiii Grub-street; 
and that the virtue and patriotism of this age may be commemo- 
rated as effectually, though not quite so voluiniiiously, as its imbe- 
cilit\% quackery, and vic<?. 

(5f the autobiograplicrs now before us, Mr. Frederick Rey- 
nolds is he who iutrocluccs his lucubrations to the wmld u^er the 
most imposing title : we believe his octavos are also the iltickcst 
of the set ; but that is a matter of inferior moment. , jr The 
'Times of I’rederick Reynolds!’ — such is the style by vybi^ tlie 
child that is unborn will distinguish the hist quartet; \Qf the 
eighteenth century of' the Christian era, and the first of that now 
in progress. Hitic your diminished heads, ye Pitts, Burkes, 
Cannings ! For what purpose, ye Scotts, Byrons, Crabbes, &c., 
have you 

' — trimmed what poets call the midnight taper’ ? — 

But men must be contented witli their tit places in the 
cession of fame ; and conscience will whisper, as ye fal^^^to 
yours, that not one of you wrote ' Werter, a tragedy,’ or ' 
a tragedy,’ or 'The Crugade, an opera,’ or ' Notbriety^ a 
comedy,’ or ' The Rage, a comedy,’ or ' Speculation, a comedy/ 
or ' How to g^w Rich, a comedy/ or ' Fortijine’s Fool, a 
^ .-.comedy/ 
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comedy/ or * Cheap Living, a comedy/ or ^ Laugh when you can, 
a comedy/ One fact is as good in this case as fifty : ^ The 
Mysteries of Udolpho’ Averc dramatized for the 'Fheatre Royal, 
Coveiit Garden — not by you, but by Mr. Frederick Reynolds. 
One Buonaparte was defeated at Waterloo in the time of Frederick 
the Great— m 


* This story shall the good man teach his son/ 


We have been hinting at but a siiiall part of his achieve- 
ments. Passing over many minor matters, tlicro remiiin to be 
remembered, to his glory, and tlic confusion of his rivals — 

^ Alanagement, a comedy’ — ^ Folly as it lilies,’ ditto — ^ Life/ 
ditto — * Three per cents./ ditto — ^ The Caravan,’ ditio — ‘ The 
Blind Bargain,’ ditto — * The .Deiiiiqiient,’ ditto — ^ '^riie Will,’ 
ditto — ‘ Begone dull Care ; or how will it cud ?’ ditto — ' Dela}s 
and Blunders,’ ditto — ^ The Virgin of the vSim, a musical 
drama’ — ' Tlie Renegade/ ditto — ^ I’lu* l^oe Knights,' 

' The Duke of Savoy,’ ditto — ^ Out of Fhu‘t‘,, or tlic Lake of Lau- 
sanne; a musical afterpiece’ — ^ Aihitratiou/ ditto- - ‘ The Deserts 
of Arabii^,’ . ditto — MVhat's aMaii of h'asliion ? a farce' The 
Father and. his Children, a melo-diaina’ — ^ "^I’ht* Illustrious Tra- 
veller,^ dittr>— ^ The Ihirgoinastcr of Suardani,’ efitto — ^ Don 
John : being an Alteration and Linprovenienl of "I’ho Chances.” ’ 
To which add,^ tivc iiiaster-pKces, eiililled rospet:livoly — ‘ The 
Midsummer Night's Dream’ — * '^Flui Cfunedy of I'rrors’ — ^ Tijo. 
Two . Gentlemen of Verona’ — ^ The Ttunpest' — aiul ^The Merry 
Wiyj^s of Windsor’ — all founded on certain rude skelclies of an old 
po6t??^ ,the times of Queen Flizabeth ; and lastly — we have re- 
serv^^^ clicf-d'ceiivrc to the last purposely — ^ The Dramatist, 

w the apex of the ^ monumontum ccro |>erettnius’ creeled 
by l^.^^iiis of Reynolds for the admiration of the centuries 
whi^i^/^tty yet be reserve for our planet. ^Tlie Dramatist’ is 
his his Volpone^ his Tartvffe., Witlj^vvliat interest will our 

children’s children peruse the narrative bequeathed to them, by 
Reynolds himself, of the. circumstances under which tliis divine 
work first demanded antt received the applaiisc.s of lliose who 
lived in his times. 


l^w ipod^tly the tale begins ! — 

^ but ifitle hope,’ says our modern Menander; ‘ for even my 
her0,.Lewisi, dfeliked his part. But on Ll^e night the comedy was pro- 
.duceu>(May&e 15th, A.D. 1 780,) he played w^ith such skill, spirit, and 
'tothuslasm, t8&, when he inished out of the china-closet in the fourth 
the roars of laughlelr were immense, and his triumph vvas cbm- 
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plete. Delighted, but astounded, at his own success, and having frac- 
tured the trifling quantity of china-ware that was prepared, (trifling^ 
from his distrust of the situation^) he knew not what to do, either with 
himself or his hands. The roars still continuing, in the exhilaration of 
the moment, seizing Quick, who played Lord Scratchy with one hand, 
and his wdg with tlie other, he threw it up to the ceiling, leaving his 
bald lordship no alternative but to qqjit the stage, wliicJi he did in grand 
dudgeon, amidst shouts of raillery and approbation.' — Life and Times 
of Frederick Reynolds, vol. ii. p. 83. 

Tlie breakage of the crockery was the grand coup-de-tkcatre 
cxcogilated by the iniglity master himself: the throwing up of 
Mr. Quick’s periwig was the extern poraiieoiis inspiration of the 
pla\er. The two iucidciits together inaile the fortune of ^ The 
Dramatist’ — and ' l"he Dramatist’ ranks as by far tlie most splen- 
didly and the most deserved ly siic.c<'ssful of all the forty or fifty 
tragedies, comedies, musical dramas, musical afterpieces, farces, 
and melodramas with whi<*h this \ersaule and indefatigable genius 
has enriched the literature of these realms. 

The ‘ aiitobiographia lileiaria’ of this cminenl person is com- 
prisecl williiii somewlial less than eight luiudred pages octavo; so 
that tlie average spacer allotted to the history of each of his forty 
itramas i.s« not quite t\\(uii> pages octavo. Mr. Reynolds, how- 
ever, is too modest to allude to i|othing hut Ids own works ; and, 
in fact, the reader will find that from every score of his pages, ten 
of table-talk and grecii-rooin little-latllc might be deducted, with- 
out iiiateriallv alfecting llio eoinpleteness of this record. 

In conehidiug his * Life,’ Mr. Ue\nohls charaelevizes it as one 
‘ of incessant labour, struggle, and uiicertaiiitv , during Umii 

forty years,’ and thus sums up the pecuniary result of his ^eirtions. 

‘ Having adopted this precarious pn)fe.ssioii befofe I \v0i8.;^!netoeTi, 
and pursued itj with industry and persev erance, till sixty ; and having 
annually jiroduced one or two pieces, almost all of which werd-^ceess- 
ful, it is true tliat 1 have recciv^ed from tliea*^res a sum une- 

qualled in the history of dramatic writing — ^fiamely, aboye nfneteeii 
thousand pounds.’ — Life and Times, vol. ii. p. 43 i. 

Mr. Frederick Reynolds was paid, therefore, at about the rate of 
500 Z. per joke — a fair enough sum apparenllv. \Ve wish him joy 
of his iy,CKX)Z., no bad addition to the delights even of his faiiie, 
and pass on to another liteiary autobiographer. . 

This is Joseph Cradock, lisq., M.A. and F, of 

‘ Zobeide, a tragedy;’ ^The Czar, a tragedy ^ ^ Four ^^i^ays, 
moral and religious, addressed to the Rising Generation;^ tiffid, we 
presume, many other drapiatic and didactic works, equally^ and 
not less deservedly, faiiiiliar to tlic recollection, of the public* 
Moreover, in the course of his Memoirs, be quotes, from time to.tinic 
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fragments of * occasional poeti 7 / of which, owing to the narrowness 
of bur limits, the following very brief specimens must suffice. 

^ kliEGY, 

‘ To a Lady on her 3Iarriaye, 

* Dark the grove, and sullen all the scene, 

The sun^carce chased the billo\\’y clouds of night ; 

No Swabia, nor Maids, nor V/ood-imnphs, now were seen, 
Frolics, and the Loves had ta*en their flight. 

* Again the howling desert threaten^ storms ; 

Again bleak liorrors widowM ail the plain ; 

Sad Contemplation pictur’d hideous forms ; 

And Winter gloom’d a solitary reign. 

Butlo ! she came, &c. &c. &c.’ — Cradock, p. 70, 

7o the Memory of Mrs, Cihher. 

* Ah ! who shall heave the tender sigh ? 

Who shed the pdying tear ? 

The Jlowery tribute who sujiply, 

To deck tliis mournful bier ? 


‘ Roses',' and violets, and lilies bright, 

. ' Might well have been supplied ; < 

But tliey, alas ! all sunk v\ night, 

Woe-stnick, ivhen Ciln^er died,' &c. — Cradock, p. 200. 

Tlie aiithor of these ch aiming verses seems to have been much 
patronised by the late l^orcl Saiidwirli, and tills a large portion of 
his ‘‘Memoirs, Literary and Miscellaneous/ with anecdotes about 
Misif^J^^y iand Mr. Hackman, which have been printed fifty limes 
bef6MVjl>bt the enllmsiasm with wdiicli Mr. Cradock describes a 
dinrke'F^t the Admiralty is undoubledly all his own : — 

‘ TMi?ahle (says the delighted reminiscent) ivas S 2 )read in the great 
room at^the Admiralty, which is hung round wdth pictures of the South 
Sea and decorated wdth many naval emblems and curiosities. 

The fiw't*burse, ivhicb ivas chiefly of turtle, ivas served up iii paste 
models "df' ships, or boats, with their flags flying if so that all w^as r/oj- 
siced and appropriate /' — Cradock* s Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs, 
p. 135. - , ' 

Nor will any rival wit dispute the originality of the remark at page 
153, that Lord Sandwich’s skill in deciphering oriental inscrip- 
tions^Wad'th^ more remarkable, 

* sihc^^&ds6 laxi^^es had never been vernacular amongst us.’ 

_Ouf Tmgjel^oet informs us, that ^ a second volume of his 
is stal^ of forwardness / ^nd we therefore have good 
piibUc.patieuce is not to be much longer trifled 

The 
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The third on our list is the ^ Life of Mr. Lindley Murray/ — two 
hundred and eighty pages octavb — -price, in boards, nine shillings 
sterling ; — and a most extraordinary speciinoii of the autobiogra- 
phical art it is ; for the whole essence of it might have been com- 
prised in one page octavo, and that page would have been a dull 
one. \Ve had always imagined that Mr. Lindley Murray was a 
schoolmaster by profession ; but the fact turns out otherwise. He 
was born A.D. 1745, in Pennsylvania, and became, in due 
course of time, a practising attorney at New York. The state 
of his health brought him to England in 1794: he took up his 
abode at a village in Yorkshire; and being shortly afterwards 
aftccted with an indescribable sort of muscular weakness, confined 
himself to his room and his sofa during the remaining thirty years of 
his lile, amusing this long leisure with the composition of the useful 
manuals ulilch Jiave made his name familiar to the spelling public. 
He lived in a roojii the atmosphere of which was kept at a certain 
equable temp(iralure, day and night, throughout spring, summer, 
autumn, wnuttu’ : lie was closely shaved and neatly dressed in drab 
by seven every morning ; breakfasted on coflee and buttered toast 
at eight, and read the daily papers ; dined on boiled mutton and 
turnips — which he moistened with one wine-glass of porter — at two; 
took tea at six ; and wont to bed upon a posset at nine. The female 
fViend who completes thci l>iogrij|>hy adds that, faring so W'ell, and 
taking no exercise wliatover, he »\as occasionally obliged to have re- 
course to ‘ aperient mtHlicine.’ The good Quaker's composure and 
resignation during thirty 3’cars thus spent arc worthy of the sincerest 
praise ; but tw o hundred and eight} pages on such a theme are indeed 
too much. We do not belim c that there ever w as a more leadeSIbook. 
Will it bo credited that this historical ^vritcr li\ed a^t New York all 
througli the Ainericaii w ar, and that in his account of his ^ jLafe and 
Times’ he never drops a hint as to the existenc e of such a contest ? 
— except ill one sentence, whicdi informs the world that he,^Lj^d]ey 
Murray, greatly exercised liiinself in his * plqjismc-hoat’ during the 
^ political storm. ^ Wc are very sure that Mr. Murray woidd never 
have ventured into any boat hi a natural breeze ; and are of opinion 
that, under no circumstances, should any vessel but.apuiit be navi- 
gated by people of his persuasion — but that is no concern of ours.; 
and since there are such things in the \vorld as Quaker pleasure* 
boats, we should have a particular satisfaction in seeing of 
them at work. We are, however, travelling away from the 
At page 117, he talks about * the devout Addison:’ at pagegl^l^, 
he quotes sonietliing from ‘ the excellent writer, ’Locke :^“and 
such is the water-gruel veinjtliroughont. The lady Svho concljudes 
and edits the work talks much about his ^ genius’-4-the * homage’ 
it reedved — thq ^ meekness’ with wliicb die autlior of so many 

M spelling* 
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if^|i^Hitig^book8 bore his lionours ; particularly the honour of a tea*^ 
Viait from the hlarl of Biichai.i, iii tlie month of August^ aiiho 
Domini one thousanci eight hundred and two. — The volume is 
adorned w^ith a comical-enough portrait, and a facsimile of an 
autograph letter, wherein, we need scarcely say, the lines are exactly 
parallel, the hai%strokcs turned to a nicety, and tlie dots distributed 
under an anxious sense of the justice of the precept which assigns 
sunm euique. 

Major John Cartwright is entitled to a place among these 
illustrious autobiograplieis ; for although his iVliuiioirs profess 
to be dravvm up by his niece, the volumes are in fact composed 
almost entirely of passages from his own MSS., diaries, and 
letters, of all which the deceased patriot appears to have carefully 
pi*e8er\^ed duplicates, with an eye to the benetit of succeeding gene- 
rations. Miss Frances Cartwright’s narrative is merely the thread 
upon which the Major’s own pearls arc strung — and precious pearls 
they are^^and great should be our gratitude to the kind hand that 
gives us the whole of them for a guinea. 

Mr. Cartwright was bom in 1740; entered the navy in 1758; 
in 1759 'was present and behaved well at the battle between 
Hawke and: Coiiflaiis ; commanded a cutter on the Newfound- 
land station in 176(); went on halfpay, and began to write pam- 
phlets in 1770; was made majj^r of tlui Notliiigham militia in 
1775; in 1770', dej:lined serving at sea under Lord Howe, 
because he disapproved of the American wav ; w^as dismissed from 
hia majority; ill 179*^, on aecoiiiit of his repeated attendance at 
seditimg meetings ; and from tliat time, ilowii to the day of his 
deatlin^ 1894, was continually befon? the eye of the public as the 
most ho^fatigaljile and, we may add, the most lioiiest and the 
most imbecile of all the preachers of radical ivlbnn, annual parlia- 
ments^ tihd Universal suffrag<\ 

His^SCemoirs, in two volumes octavo, pages eight hundred and 
forty-^jt) vvill be read by few: in fact) we are much at a loss to 
conceive for. what class of persons so large ^nd so dear a book 
upon such a subject was pnblij^hed ; and are pretty sure that no 
l^ookseller oucouiitereiSt the risk of the adventure. I'he Major was 
by birth a gentleman : sq Idug as his sense of duty allow'ed him to 
rem^n in fais Majesty’s naval service, he maintained the character 
of a gallant aiM faitliful officer ; and in all tlic relations of domestic 
life appear to have been, tliroiighont, equally upright 

* and ,Wm4ble. in the prime of his existence, at the age of 

tlflliy-six, he 'abandoned his hoiiouruhJe profession on grounds 
: which it is impossible not to smile at ; t and turnitig liis whole acti- 
viiy of mind, the only Went-^r semblance of talent— wluch nature 
' on him/ into the. al^urd pursuit of impracticable 

... object. 
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objecC, lived long eii<>ugh to exhaust, utterly, the patience of all his 
omi friends, private and political, who liad preserved any pre- 
tensions to sanity, and to be voted by tliem, almost as decidedly as 
by the friends of liis country, the most mischievous of English 
simpletons. The affronts which he met with from the few * radicals’ 
of his90Wii rank appear to have tried the old gtaitlcmairs Virtue 
sorely: they pioposed his hcaltli in grand speeches ; — they styled 
him ‘ the father of Kefoim’ — ^ the veiierable Apostle of Liberty/ 
&c. <Scc. ike. ; but whenever anything was to be done, they took 
most especial eaie to exclude the ]vatriai ch from their meetings ; 
and the obstinate indifference with wdiicli they treated all his wishes 
to come into parliainent, — putting boys, ;uk1 not very marvellous 
boys neither, over his head upon every occasion w^hen they had the 
pow(!r to gratify him — tliis conduct seems to have had ffie effect, 
we shall not ask wliellu'r it was the desired effect, of mingling 
something very like positive mania w'ith the dotage of his declining 
years, '^riiey are now' talking of a statue to the Major’s mfemory, and 
tliev will act quilt' in cliaracter if they fullil this worthy purpose. 

it is only their nmuaulint'ss in eleriiaily lauding, extolling, ami 
llallering at their dinners, the coadjutor whom they systematically 
iiisultetl in their deeds, that raises our disgust ; that the Major’s 
absurdities sliouUI havt' woriL out the most long-suffering of 
tempers could have excited uo^vouder; — and all w'ould have been 
fair, had his fi lends told him now' the case stood — nay, even had 
they not told him the reverse. Ho was an old man and a gentle- 
man, and tiutitled at lluur hands either to consistent coolness or to 
honest coiii tesy. ^ 

liis jiowx’i* of boring seems to have been enormous. Hc got 
up at peep of day, aiul wrote and <lie luted letlei> and p^phlets, 
received depulatit)ns from provincial radicals, made speeci^, drew 
up resolutions — ravetl and drivelled in one shape or other-^till the 
clock struck tea at night. 'This w'as his regular mode of existence 
through nine months of the yeai’: hr had setiled in London-^O the 
neglect of his fortune anti of all the proper duties ot his 8tation'^-*-for 
tilt*, express pnrpost,* of being able to lead sueli a life. In summer 
he regularly math' a progress through soiw half-JMlozeii counties, 
nay, he occasionally penetrated even tx!) the Land’s End and John 
o’Groat’s house, preacliing as lie trotted. In short, there, wji^ no 
end to the Major, ILs printed works, exclusive of mnt^^?W^3ble 
contributions to newspajH'rs and magazines, and of 
motis Memoirs, amount tt> the portentous aggregate' 
vnlumrs ovfttvo — and such volumes ! — the vi'rbosity eftd iautotOj^of 
Cobbelt w'itljout out* alo«x of his humour, his vigour, ev'en if it 
were but his ferocity; the veij mud and sUnt^^W C^aos ; one 
long, lazy,:diwy puddle and vvudh of sedition* * y v ^ 


We 
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\ We hare him writing long letters to Mr.President Jefferson, show*- 
ing^that evervthing would be right ff this country could be restored 
tQ the beautiful purity of constitution it enjoyed under the Anglo- 
Saxou lieptarchy : then we have him engaged in a controversy 
about the’ horror of saying tlie ^ monarchical/ whereas it ought to be^ 
the ^ regal part o^the constitution/ Next w^e find him, the moment 
the Spaniards roused themselves hi 1 808, sending out some dozen 
pamphlets of his own inditing, such as ‘ The iligis,’ *Take your 
Choice,’ &c., &c., to teach Senor Arguclles and his friends the 
proper method of defending the l^eninsula, and the sort of political 
system best adapted, in the Major’s opinion, for a country which the 
Major had never seen, ^lien comes the grand question, whether 
the cap of liberty did not, melioribus annisy form part of the in- 
signia of Sritamiia on the copper coin of these realms, and the 
indignant demonstration, that unless the trident be banished and 
the cap restored, Knglaild is ruined. From halfpence the transi- 
tion is easy to doubloons — the Major takes the field in Peru even 
before the Ahb6 de Pradt : the South Americans — the Nc<ipolitaiis 
— ^the Piedmontese — tlie Greeks — all partake in the paternal care of 
the Major:, he draws iqi constitiiHoas for each and all of them; 
the cause of universal suffrage and universal insurrection, all the 
world over, is his motto, lie was a complete Quixote; but his 
sombre and unrelieved absiir(liti(\s already sunk into laughter- 
less night — quia Sancko Pan^a. 

Our bane and antidote are both before us ; and it is our own fault 
if we linger pver the poison, however diluted, of Major Cartwright, 
W'hen l^aye before us a table richly spread w ith the most w’hole- 
some^^pds by the careful and conscientious hands of iiis coiitem- 
poraiyi^Mr, Joseph Brasbridge, silversmith in l^mdon. 

Maiiy'distingiiished autliois have, in fojiner times, arisen among 
the citi^^ns of Augusta Tiinobantum; but only two of them, that 
we know of, ha\e embellished the field of autobiography ; and these, 
being booksellers by tr;ide, occupied so much of their memoirs witli 
tlie books and authors of their respective eras, that little room was 
left for die, j^js play of the peculiar manners and customs of their 
own natural \compeers in, the city. The keen eye of Mr. Bras- 
bridge detected the blank s thus left in our literature : he w'as 
resojived that ive should no longer be constrained to take all 
oiii;,.ti;^^pns pf.jthe domestic life and economy of the regions east 
of from the fallacious authority of novelists and play- 

wrighfjst‘^^tti hence the goodly, volume entitled ^ Fruits of Expe- 
rience.’ author writes in his eightieth year, so that his ex- 

perience has been ample ; and those who have not hitlierto met 
wit|i .^is performance will thank us for afibrding Uiem a, few specir 

■ ■ ■ — ■■•■■"Mr. 
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:' ?jVIr. Brasbridge is to be commended for the modesty of his 
iitfe-page : he does not, like tlie inferior autobiographer we began 
with, profess to write his *Life and Times/ Our autlior is 
above such silly vanity — he knows well that the world would 
have stood very much where it does although he had liever sold 
silver ^orks in Fleet-street, and therefore that h^ is by iio*bieans 
entitled to give name to his age. *Ile calls his book ^ Fruits of Ex- 
perience;^ and wc must say tliat we have doubts whether anybody 
under tlje rank (»f a field-marshal or a minister of state can haVe 
any right to promise nioie, when he sets about publishing his 
reminiscences. The only legitimate object of the private autobio- 
grapher is to give the public the cream of his personal experience; 
and a fair enough lest by which to try the merits of any w^ork of this 
class is afforded, if we extract from it, in the form of simple pro- 
positions, the moral and intellectual h^ssons it contains, and com- 
pare their importance, when thus distinctly presented to the mind’s 
eye, with the quantity of matter from which they have been sifted. 
The tree is known by its fruit. 

To apply this lest: what are the fruits of Mr. Frederick Key- 
noids’s experience ? — Wc have taken the trouble to shake his 
branches .well, and have gathered only two ^apples of wisdom;* 
to wit, iirst, that in the pix'stmt state of the English drama it 
requires nothing but a beggar^ account of empty jokes, and a 
(lisgusting familiarity with the green-room and the individuals who 
adorn its society, to be a liighly-successfiil dramatist ; secondly, 
that, even on these terms, dramatic success is w orthy of the ambition 
of no man who can attain it. Air. Ueynolds, * the Coi\^]^ve o£^ 
his time,’ as we have somewhere had the pleasure to see Iiim styled, 
spent his whole existence on the business of the dniiiia. Besides 
writing from two to three scores of dramatic masterpieces, he was 
for years what is called technically ^ niaid-of-all-work,’ or 'thinker/ 
(w'c boiTOw these terms from his own book,) i, c. uiiiveri^l fur- 
bisher, botcher, and grinder, to the groat theatre of Covent 
Garden; and yet, it seems that, in forty yi^ars, he made exactly 
19,0001., not quite oOOl, per annum. *\ A very pretty fellow' — such 
as numerous well-executed line-engrifeings and irA^zzotintos, now 
ill the shop-windows of St. James’s parish, show Mr. Reynolds 
to have been — with a light heart, a good temper, and a cottsi- 
derable stock of Joe-Millers, could scarcely, we think, hayi$«jf^jted 
to clear more money in this space of time in any other 

As for Mr. Cradock, his fruits, if they ever had^’^l3lS^/|idce 
or flavour at all in tlumi, liave not fallen until they had had Iblstlre 
to become quite shrivelled and exsuccous, and we do not think 
th6y will answer for preserv^ps. Major Cartwright^sf crop is much 
in die same state generally : but there are exceptioW the rufe 

, ' in 
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iu hb case; and let the English gentleman, who after diia 
yotes Ills life to the flattery of the i/iqb, and the English ofteneT^4^\ 
'"need-^be^or, who after this expects serious friendship or substantial 
aid from the Whigs, blame not the hoary Major, but their green 
selves, fdSr disappointments which fttey miglit have avoided had- 
they ^indesceiided to derive beiielit from any experience bitt their 
own, ‘ 

But these are poor and scanty gleanings, and we return with 
satisfaction to the rich liarvest of our lifth autobiography ; one so 
luxuriously redundant that we must here altogether reverse our pro- 
cess, and instead of paipfully eliciting two or three vapid enough 
edibles from amidst a whole valley of dry leaves, do our endea- 
vour to select, from air overdowing cornucopia, such a handful of 
specimens as may inspire something like a proper notion of the 
wealth of tlie moral Pomona of Fh'et-market. 

Of the great and leading maxims, then, of Mr. Joseph Bras- 
bridge, the following appear to be among tlie most \aluable in 
themselves, and to ha\e therefore received tlie aiithoris most 
anxious enforcement anil illustration : namely, 

I, ^ Keep your h/top, and your s/iop unfl keep you he also 
gives this golden saving, and we gi\e it after him, in the edition 
of ^ die late Mr. Gooclvun of Kt. Paul’s Cliiirch-janl, w'oollen 
draper, whose constant salulatioi^when lie lirst came down stairs 
in the morning was, ‘‘ Good morrow', Mr. Shop ; \ou1l lake care 
of me, Mr. Shop, and I’ll lake care of you, Mr. Sliop.’” (p. 4?.) 
And be illustrates his diciiim in two several vvajs: first, by 
enunci a ting a vast number of instances of successful adherence 
to the counter ; and then by a tair, a manly, and, v\e may indeed 
say, a niagnaninjous history of the seduclions which led himself to 
neg]ee|.his shop in tJie early pait of Ins ^fe — and the consequences 
of th^^^aid neglect; viz., lirst, baiikiuptcy, or the shutting of his 
shop j" and, secondly, after obtaining a discharge, the affliction of 
witiii^ing,from a smaller tenement over the way, tlie prosperity of 
a mail of no genius, and of the na^ of* Smith, who had got pos- 
session of tlie old piemises, and * most jeSiiitically,’ as tliis sound 
Protestant silvorsmilh observes, painted ^ Smith, kite Brasbridge/ 
over (tie door, in such a manlier, that while the Smith and the late 
wer^^, scarcely discernible sdnidst the wilful obscurities of German 
text^iftd/writing-master flourishes, the eye <»f the spoon-buying 
passe^V w^ at once caught and detained by the large and 
of the Brasuiiidue. 

Advertise frequently, parlicnlaily in the St. James’s Chro- 
isijicle, ^ which is read by all the clergy, from the humblest curate up 
lo the Archbishop of Canterbuiy’ (p. fO) ; but do not, if you be 
a ycrniAj^ salversmitli, trust to your own skill iu drawing up the ad- 
^ ^ ^ ..yertisements ; 
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; take care, on the contrary, to secure the regular as- 
• ^istatwe/' in this department^ of some elegant writer'^ or admired 
preacher ' (p. 51.) and above all, avoid gross exaggeration. 

‘ As to pretending to supply goods of equal quality t6n jper cent, 
cheaper than any other house will do, or to plate with a' solidity 
eqiial t9 silver itself, when all the world knows thatithere nev# was 
any plating used of the thickness of gold-beater’s skin, it carries 
such falsehood on the face of it, as would effectually set me on ray 
guard against any person who might promulgate it ; for I have made 
one observation duoughout life, which has never deceived me, and 
that is, that ho who will tell one lie will tell a thousand, whenever 
interest or inclination may tempt him so to do.’ — Fruits of Experience^ 
p. 52. 

It is too true, adds oiir candid author, that T once ^ knew a 
man who made his fortune hy advertising a strop that was capable 
alike of taking a notcli out of a scythe, and giving an edge to the 
tiiiest razor l)iit, for the general rule, heie, as elsewhere, honesty, 
or something like honesty, is the best pf)licy. 

III. ff you discovar (hat your apprentice has a fine voice y turn 
him off instantly, 'This is a sweeping law; but we iiiust say the 
case of X'Jr. William Ash forth and his ^most sweet breast^ is a 
strong one. — ^ I took ear<‘,’ sa.¥s Mr. Jlrasbri<lge, ^ to give him 
good advic(! respecting that dauK^n-ons though social gift, exhort- 
ing him, above all, to confine his display of it to domestic circles — 

‘ “ There,” said 1 to him, “ you may make it the instniment not 
only of gratification to your friends, hut also of advancement to your- 
self. A young man who can sing as ymi do may marry any u^tan 
wishes for ,* — 

(This is even stronger than Swift’s — * 

‘ A blockhead bf melodious voice 
In hoarding-schools may take his choice.’) ' ' 

‘ You may court lier in the presence of all her family, for none of t;hein 
will interrupt your song, and you may always make choice of one 
applic able to your own feelings. You can sing to her in the evening, 
whisper to her in the morning, and in a month you niay take her to 
cliurch, and your fortune is mad'e. But if you mingle with gay asso- 
ciates, they will only get into your debt, when you go into business for 
yourself, uiid bring you into poverty and disgrace.” He often 
me for my admonitions, but they prov^ed of little avail in 
his conduct. His expenses gradually increased ; he slept at ; 

I had, therefore, no control over him after tlio busine^^cjjf 
was ended; and I found afterwards that his Sunday dinners at^the 
Crown and Anchor tavern* cost him a guinea a tuna* He spent 
twenty sMUings in one e^^eningj for old hock. He subscribed to many 
different ^semblies ; kept an expensive lady, and a^ffne horaej; had his 

^ letters 
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liters addressed, as well became so fashionable a gentleman, “ Willia^^ 
Ashforth, Esq.” and gSVe his copper-plate card, “ 98 , Pleet-stre0|^*'! 
All this time he had the complete run of my house ; my confide'&ce 
was unlimited, and he had the entue care of the ca$h\ — pp. 75, 76. 

The iftsult may be guessed. 

If you qxe burdened with a large family y $end oubt two dr- 
three sons io India as cadets, or, better still, civil servants (p."7). 
True, repUes the admonished silversmith; but how shall I get 
them Uieir appointments? I have no interest either with Mr. 
Wyun, or Mi*. Astell. He of good cheer, rejoins Mr. Hras- 
bridge, and listen to Jhc story of Mr. Jones, a Leicestershire 
gentleman, long jesidqpt in the immediate neigh hoin hood of ^ fligh- 
Syer Hall, the seat of my old friend Mr. Tallersall, grandfather 
of die present well-known and highly-respectable gentleman of that 
name/ (p. 4.) This story will give a fair notion of IMr. H.’s narra- 
tive style : — 

* Thi^'same Mr. Jones came up to London with a son for wliom he 
wished to provide, and who was himseif bent on going out to India. 
They put up at the Black Bull Inn, in Bishopsgatc-street. The next 
morning, Mr. Jones walked into Leadeiiliall-street, and seeing a throng 
of carriages, tempted to inquire hy \N'hat power of attraction they 
were all drawn together in that point He was informed that a meeting 
of directors Avas held tluit day at tlie^ndia House ; on hearing wliicli, he 
returned to his inn, and Wrote tlie lollow’ing letter to tlie honourable 
Board 1 “ Gentlemen, — 1 have a parcel of fine hoys, 

but not much cash to provide for them. I had intetided my eldest 
®3h-fe?^Se church, but J find he is more likely to kick a church 
/'UowiMban support it. I sent him to the university, hut he could not 
sublet himself to the college rules ; and, on heirig reproved by his 
tutors,' hb took itr up in the light of an affair of honour, and threatened 
to call tliexn to account for it. All myqdans for his welfare being 
thus dSsCjDjiCerted, 1 asked him if he had formed any for himself ; he 
replied, he meant to go to India. I then inquired if he had any in- 
terest; at which question he looked somewhat foolish, and replied in 
the negative. Now, gentlemen, I know no more of you than you do of 
me. I tlierefore may appear to you not much -wiser than my son. I 
can only say that he is of Welsh extractipn for many generations, and, 
as my first-bom, I flatter my^lf, has not degenerated. He is six feet 
high, of an athletic make, an^ bold and Intrepid as a lion. If you like to 
see hiin, I tvdll equip hini as a gentleman, and, I am, Gentlemen,” &c. 

. . . ^ letter did more for the young man than any studied epistle 

would ImVe dofae : it created a sudden and simultaneous feeling among 
tlie^IHrectors, under the influence of which he was sent out by them 
as a cadet. ... I called, since the second edition of these Me- 
moirs went to press, on General Sir Sal^krille Brown, in Gloucester* 
place* He received me with his usual kindness, and thanked me for 
the pte^urel had given both him and his daugfiter, Mrs, J6yer, a most 
" "j; . , hea!Uliful 
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^J^aiUiJul and ^gaging wonian^ by my book. “ I have reason,” said 
RS^ to remember Mr, Jones's letter to the Bast India Directors which 
mention ; for if, &c., &c. — J^ruits of Experience^ p. 7—10. * 

V. * Never omit an opportunity of doing a good turn: it will 
i^ways pay in the long ncn^JUt-This Mr. Brasbridge illu^rates by 

^jpaany <j>geiit instances. He once found a gentle^gian at tlii^oor 
' Of itlie pit at Covent-Garden iii*a sad quandary, just rifled by a 
pickpocket in the crowd, and destitute of the three shillings neces- 
' sary for his admission. The silversmith, perceiving that the person 
really was a gcmleiruiii, forced a loan of three^ shillings on^ him : 
the result — a visit in Fleet-street next day,^. repayment of the three 
shillings, and an order for a very handsome tea-pot. • Another 
time, a gentleman, whom he had never seen before, comes into 
Mr. Brasbridge’s shop for a pair of pinchbeck sleeve-buttons ; our 
author had given up selling pinchbeck sleeve-buttons, but had one 
pair by accitlent remaining, and of this he insisted the gentle- 
man should accept, as a present : result — an order for a tish-knife. 
The excellent policy of universal benevolence is further enforced 
by the example of a surgical friend of the autobiographer, who 
restored a hanged man to life. The resuscitated individual after- 
wards realized a handsome fortune in the United States of Anie-’ 
rica ; .and Ivhen he died in good^arnest, bequeathed the whole of 
it to the doctor. This is a strikii^ picture ; but Mr. Brasbridge is 
in all cases candid, and he fairly ucknowledgps that his own exjxi- 
rience furnishes a pendant of darker colouring. Another doctor 
of his acquaintance, after having revived anollier gentleman from 
Tyburn, gave him a dinner, a shilling, and an old suit of 
and thought he had got rid of him ; but be was mistaken. The 
hanged uuiU haunted him for many years after, knocked periodkally 
at his door, was un weariet|, in the composition of tu openii^'^post 
letters, &c, &c., until the poor doctor was obliged to huve nim 
summoned to Bow-street ; where the fellow (who seems to ;h4ve 
been in more senses than one a dangler of the Vaw) bad the coolh^a 
to say, that the surgeou^ad got his body for the purpose, not of 
vifleation, but of dissection j acnd tlmt, having chosen to force life 
upon a person who bad feirly Uild legitimately got rid of that bur- 
den, it was obvious he stoo(i in loco parentis, and ought, on 
e\ery principle of equity,; to . be compelled to aliment him. 
a nice case for the casuists ; bbt Mr. Brasbridge, not bein^kfe** 
self a casuist, nor, wlmt is perhaps more to the point, ^ . 

gives his voice potential in favour, upon tlic whole, of , 

VI. * Honour the King ,* — This is a precept to which Mr;. Blits- 

bridge is never weary of reciHring. He has a rooted h^red for die 
names of Wilkes, Buonaparte, and Waithman, and has fill^ many 
serious, peihaps rather too serious, jpages with his of 

vijL. xxxY^ NO. LXJX. * them 
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tfa^m all. lie may be forgiven, living all his days in Fleet-street, a 
for havifig considerably %xaggerate‘d the importance of one of the 
three ; and now that the other two are dead and buried, he might 
perhaps have done well to let them slumber in peace. But these 
are niindr matters. , ^ 

quote thft following from his chapter on the king’s going tp', 
St. Paulas to give thanks for his' recovery—^ One,^ jnstly says Mr. 
Brasbridge, ^ of the pmudest days of my life.' 

‘ Gre^t credit was due to the late Alderman Hammerton on this 
evasion : he ^used the streets to be strewn with gravel at his own 
expense; and a very apffopriate compliment it was from a paviour^ 
who had literMy pave^ a great part of them with his own hands ; 
another example to my young readers of the opulence and conse- 
quence which even the humblest occupations may arrive at by in- 
dustry and frugality. He likewise acquitted himself with much pm- 
priety on meeting the king ; as did also his brother aldermen, who, 
^vith the precaution of a marshalmaii on eacli side of them, sat their 
horses with surprising security, and dismounted, or, as some better 
skilled in equestrian exercises termed it, rolled off, wdth proper respect, 
in the Vight nick of time ; though they most likely felt somewhat more 
at hoine when they were safely seated in Guiklliall, with thek napkins 
under their chins, and the grace just beginning. On this tjloriom day 
my house was JW>ed from the shop the attics, and even the tiling was 
COcerefL I had apipc of wine for the occasion, and siv gallom of cherry’^ 
bounce for the outside visiters ; with store of hams, Jillets of veal, and 
rounds of beef, and cigh teen quartern loaves for sandwiches ; whilst of tea, 
coffee, diocolate, and. Lcnum\s biscuits, I do not suppose any coffee-house 
.I^dfvn. on that. day dispatched a greater proportion. The whole 
fretilt qf my house \vas fitted iij) like a theatre, tier above tier, each 
grai?^with no inconsiderable share of beauty and elegance; but my 
chi^st omcmient was Mrs, Aylmet, the^twifo of a captain in the roijol 
whose perfect beauty of features ahd graceful symmetry of form 
attiew^ed the notice of our present beloved monarch, at that time Pnnee 
of Wftlos ; as he looked up to the wiiidows/ aud gazed on her with all 
the eviration which not his bittereal ifeiiemies|!puld ever accuse him of 
withholding from the fair sex. . V /'* Among my invited guests were 
Mrs. Evans and her daughter. I did not iiivite Mr. Evans, because I 
did not wish any one to b<3 of the party but such as I knew would 

really rejoice Mr/Erans, however, took it in dudgeon that 

he left out, and would not anifer his i^fe or daughter to come ; 

means 1 saved two places. Evans was a good-natured 
litub ^tow; but his head was turned with the reforming mania.*— 
p. 221— 225. 

The serveiHh and last maxim ot Brasbridge is as follows : — 

• The parish chm^h, according to my old-fashioned notions, is the 
fittest place for e^y person to be found in,pn a Sunday ; for as to 
fim^ about from bne place of worship to another, without a right 

. ; : ' to 
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t.ta a seat in any, I have ever regarded it as a species of spiritual 
p<^aching ; and the haunts of methodism I sTfiould never trouble with 
my presence at all, thinking with iny old friend Cosens, that what- 
ever it may be to the multitude, it is not, to say the least jgf itj the 
religion of a (jmilenum' — Frwks of Ea'jjerience^ pp. 294, 295. . 

.J;.rTlii?»gentleniau was, as we have already luated,«a very dimrent 
sort of person in his curly years, and not a few of his readers will 
linger with the highest pleasure, we dare say, over the pages iu which 
he transmits to posterity the picture of the long-repented vagaries of 
his youth. [ii these days, the venerable historian makes no scruple 
to confess he w^as a free-thinker both in rf^ligion and politics, and 
what he himself consider as the necessary cpnsequence, in a man 
of his tcmperamcat, a very free liver. He seems, in trdth, to have 
belonged to so many clubs, that if lie attended each of them once 
a inoiilli, he could not possibly spend a single evening at his own 
firc-side. There was, for example, the Ilightlyer Club, of which 
old Mr. Tattersall, ‘ a kind-hearted and cheerful man,’ ^ originally 
an hostler,’ was president, while the principal wits, (next to Bras-- 
bridge himself, wr. suppose,) \vere ' Wliitfield, the comedian, 
roinnioiily called T. 15. (that is — 'T’other Bottle) Whitfield;’ 
Mr. Colburn, of the Treasury, whoso veiy looks inspired cheer- 
fulness and good humour;’ ^ 150b Tetheringtoii, as merry a fellow 
as over sat in a chair and ^ Owxr5, the confecliouer, a gentlemanly 
man, of considerable accomplish men t and talent.’ (p. l6.) This 
was a gambling club, all tlie members btiing fond of the turf, 
and frequent visiters at Squire ^rattersall’s sporting box in Leicester- 
shire. There was a second — a card-club, at the Crowii-^waid^ 
Rolls, Chancery-lane, where the great attraction seems to have 
been ^ Equity flawkiiis,’ a ‘ spatlerdash-inaker/ ‘so desig^fed 
from having his shop at Ijic door of Lincoln’s Inn. A third 
assembly congregated at 'the Globe, iu Fleet-street!’ — aud b^o 
shone pre-eminent over his pipe*, and pot, ' Archibald Hamil^ton, 
the printer, jvith a wind fit for a Lord Chancellor" (p. 39)^ 
Mr. Deputy I’liorpe, the keeper of this classical tavern, seems to 
liave been himself a wit of no small standing (p-dl); but the 
Momus of the Globe was '. the gay and fascinating Mr# John 
Morgan.’ (p, 44.) 

‘ He,’ says our historian, ‘ was, without exception, the best 
paniou I ever knew. One night in particular, he was so 
droll, that Mr. Woodmars ton, the stock-broker, presented 
crous spectacle of a man. of six feet high rolling about on‘tihe"jl|^' 
witli his arms a-kimbo, to keep himself together, as he said, :fyv4hilt 
he was certain otherwise he skould break a blood-vessel,, thfit fellow 
Morgan made him laugh so much.’ — Fruits of Exj^Hcnce^ p. 46. 

•^lere was, moreover, ' llie Sixpenny,’ held . Queen’s 

Arms; iu St Paul’s Churchyard,’, (p* 46#) As also ^thte Po- 
^ ^ .'v' ■' . litical, 
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litical/ at the Cider-ccllar, in ^Maiden-lane;^ but above all, * 
The Free and liasy under the Rose/ which assembled at Ac 
Horn. 

It was originally kept by Bates, who was never so happy as when 
standing behind a chair with a napkin under his arm ; but arriving 
at the dignity 6f aldetman, tuckipg in the calipash and calipee 
self, instead of handing it round to tho company, soon did his busi- 
ness .*— of Experience^ p. 59. 

The metnbers of the last-named association were called ^ buds 
of the rose,* and had a button wliich might have pleased Anacreon. 
But for the full and particular history of all these festive haunts, as 
also of those who frequented them, and of their sons, wives, 
daughters, cousins, and, above all, customers^ we must refer the 
curious reader to Mr. Brasbridge*s own chronicle. We have never 
had thd pleasure of seeing the author personally, but if we may 
judge from the portrait engraved at the beginning of his book, he 
is one of the most comely and healthy, as w^ell as loyal and con- 
tented of octogenarian literati. 

So much for five of these ten autobiographical worthies. One 
word more, and we conclude. 

Few great men — none of the veiy highest order — hoKua chosen to 
paint otherwise than indirectly, a^d through tlie shadows of imagi- 
nary fonns, the secret workings of their own minds ; nor is it likely 
that genius will evei be found altogether divested of this proud 
modesty, unless in the melancholy case of its being tinged, as in 
Rousseau, with insanity. 'Fhere w^as, therefore, little danger of 
^’'iSiirtRviiig too miifeh autobiography, as long as no book had much 
chance of popularity which was not written with some considerable 
portion of taWnt, or at least by a person of some considerable 
celebrity in one way or another. But the circle of readers has 
widened strangely in these times ; and while an ovenvhelming 
pre|mnderance of vulgarity among them tempts one class of writers 
to flie use of mattirials which, in elder times, they would have 
held themselves far above; a $riil more disgusting effect is, that 
it emboldens beings who, at atiy period, would have been mean 
and base in all then* objects and desires, to demand witii hardihood 
the aitentioii and the; sympathy of mankind, for thoughts and deeds 
that> in any period but tfc present, must have been as obscure as 
dir^( The mania for this garbage of Confessions, and Recollections, 
and l^iiainiscences, and Aniliana, ^is indeed a vile symptom.* 
It s^ms as if the ear of that grand impersonation, ^ the Reading 
' Public,* had become as filthily prurient as that of an eaves-drop- 
ping lackey. 

; If this voluntary, degradation be persisted in, the effects of it 
long, be vbible eli^Aviiere Uian in litemture. An universal 
'' ‘ i ' spirit 
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Spirit of vsuspicion will overspread tlie intercourse of society, 
and no class of j>ersons will siifter moiv,''ilian those who found 
easy access in former days to circles ranch above their station, in 
virtue of the general belief, that their garrulity was not at least the 
ye^l of a calculaliiig curiosity, and that, however poor their wit 
''^ight i^e, they were capable of receiving kindness -find condescen- 
sion, without any notions of turning a penny by the systematic 
record of privacies too generously exposed. 

If any ridicule could terminate tliis abomination, the autobio- 
graphical silversmith would supply it : he has put paiody out of 
the question. But tlui nuisance has gone far beyond a jest. None 
can hope to guard against the treachery deep-working and slow — 
the odia in longnm coda, of a Horace Walpole; but people have 
themselves to blame, if ihcir feelings, or thos(j of their children 
after them, are outraged in consequence of the levity with which 
they admitted the coinpanionsliip, on any terms, of farcC'-wrights 
and professional butioons. 


Art. Yll.~Darfmoor ; a Drscriptiop. Poem. By N. I. Carring- 
ton, author of the Banks ofVhe Tamar. With a Preface and 
Notes, by W. Ibirt, lisq.. Secretary of the Chamber ofCom- 
iiu'rce, Plymouth; and b'ight Vignettes qiid hour Views, illus- 
trate c of Scenery, drawn and etched by P. H. Rogers, £sq., 
Plymouth. Ilatcliard. 182(). ^ 

T he subject of this poem is a district of singular intero-V*^-"'^ 
only to the picturesque tourist, but to the naturalist and anti- 
quary — MC will not add, to the fanner or tire political economist ; 
lor, notwithstanding all that is said as to its capability of being 
turned to the purposes of cultivation, and after all the- attempts 
that have been made, and partially succeeded, towards redeeming 
'Dartmoor from the sterility with which ihfe hand of nature has 
stamped it, we hold it among the remotest of speculations, that 
the thin and scanty covering of peat earth with which its basis of 
primitive granite is far from completely invested, can ever be made, 
we will not say to reward the projector^ but even to supply fuel 
for the rage of improvement. 

AVe will not deny that our wish, if not the parent of ouv p^a- 
sion, is at least in some degree akin to it. The very via^^.of 
this desolate tract to some of the richest and most highly-culW^d 
land in tlie kingdom — the insularity of its position, sijirrouhdi^ on 
all sides by a region of smiling loveliness, on which it looks down 
frowning in stern and lonely retirement, ought, we cannot help 
thinking, to protect it against tlie thought of invasion or disturbance. 
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The mention of 'railroads' can sparcely be pleasant to him who 
contem{i4Ates from the summit- of one of its lofticist tors the di^ 
tant prospect of civilisation beneath him, so strangely contrasted 
M'ith the absolute seclusion of the spot from whence he surveys it. 
Wo feel as if separated by some impassable, though viewless 
barrier, from tke habitable eartl) that lies spread out like^a 
before our eyes, and forget that it is possible, in the space of 
an hour or little more, to rejoin the world of which we seem to 
have taken our last farewell. 

. Dartmoor, in its general fonn and features, will not, by those 
whose impressions arc formed from moiiiitain-scenery, be allowed 
the praise of picturesque. When viewed from tljc iiovtii and 
north-west, from the borders of Exmoor to the j)romontory of 
Hartlaiid, it forms a boundary to the distant horizon, which, from 
its continuity and gradual rise, approaches, if it does not quite 
reach, tke character of magnificence ; but, viewed from all other 
directions, it presents the aspect merely of ^ an elevated table-land, 
broken into 

‘ a number of hemispherical swellings, or undulations, gradually 
overtopping each Qjther, and here and there interrupted by deep de- 
pressions, yet without fonning what may he properly called distinct 
mountains. It is covered with hls^k and brown peat, and crowned 
at Intervals with tors ; some rising* like pillars or turrets, others 
composed of blocks piled together, others divided into horizontal or 
perpendicular strata, and others so symmetrically arranged as to 
resemble the ruins of ancient castles. Innumerable masses of stone, 
more ^r less rounded and smoothed, lie scattered over the general 
surface/ To a person standing on some lofty point of the moor, it 
wear^ the appear^ance of an irregular broken waste, which may be 
best assimilated to the long, rolling waves of a tempestuous ocean, 
fixed into solidity by some instantaneous and powerful impulse. 
Even at a distance it has this billowy aspect, which, in every zone, 
according to Humboldt, is the characteristic of primitive chains.’ 

But what it wants in outlinu is amply compensated by tlie 
advantages it derives from various accidental features and ap- 
pendages. t 

* The changeful hues of the moor, at different periods, are pictu- 
resque objects for many miles round. At one time the clouds creep 
up the acclivities, and envelope them in a white vapour, through 
\vhich;tbife sun breaks ivith difficulty. At another, their nakedness 
is exposed ..to the full glare of its beams. At another, light and 
shade either chequer the surface, or follow each other in rapid alter- 
nation. Mornings and evenings, they are of a deep blue colour; 
but when the snow mantles them with its fleecy skirt, they remind 
theepectator of the Apennines.' 

3^' ft® |ioetical worshippers of nature, it possesses character- 
• istics 
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istics far more valuable^ utid which raise far nobler emotions than 
the mere picturesque is capable of exciting. 

* The roaring of torrents, after heavy rains, and when' we wind 
favours its transmission, is sublime to* a degree inconceivable by 
those who have never heard this impressive music in a wild and 
. eolita:iy district. It is occasionally louder by nigj^t than by day, 
which the peasants consider as a [)rognostic of rain, and often strikes 
the ear even at three miles' distance. This majestic sound applies 
to the rivers generally, when swollen and agitated, but the falls of 
Beckey and Lydford afford particular examples of it. De Luc, in 
bis Geological Tour through England, gives a very picturesque 
account of the former. “ A beautiful stream," he says, “ was first 
seen to precipitate itself from above, and for some way to bound, 
divided, from block to block, often disappearing between them, and 
again issuing forth in several rills, which glided along their mossy 
surface, falling upon some of them in a sheet of water, with the 
alternate glittering and transparency of silver gauze ; hut this sheet 
was soon lost amongst the blocks, whence the stream repeatedly 
burst forth, and afterwards, flowing calmly for some distance, 
rushed precipitately down another slope." ' 

The ?uiuierous rivers and smaller streams which take their rise 
from thc*inoor, and, in their respective courses to the English and 
Bristol Channels, intersect ?’«je whole county westward of the 
lixe, and assign to it its most lovely and most distinguishing cha- 
racter, are equally beautiful and diversified, in the wilder features 
which mark their source and ])rogrcss through the parent district, 
and in the softer scoiuis of valley and woodbind which accorn- 
}):iny them downwards to the sea. The principal are tb'=»tv*^ 
and Tcign, whose direction is to the cast and south-east; thcTavy 
and J^lyiii, to the* soulh-west; and the Taw, V) the northward, 
'^riiey have all llicir source out of or near a lake called Craninere 
Pool, which itself constitutes one of tlie principal curiosities of 
the district. It is situated 

‘ on the top of a high hill, never known to bo dry, and^ consigtb^ of 
morass, or red bog and mshes, which, in process of time, have so 
accumulated as to rise forty or fifty feet above the natural level. It is 
of an oblong form, about one hunefred and fifty feet iit length, by eighty 
broad, the water appearing to issue from a bed of gravel beneath the 
peat, which is here peculiarly excellent and abundant, although, from 
its remoteness, hut little used. The precise site is difficult to be found, 
even by those wdio have before visited it, and it cannot be appvp||iE^d, 
without precaution, by man or horse, except in summer; the 

ground, for a narrow space, is more solid than the rest. In the -vicinity 
of the i)ool are quaking Some of the moor rivers are thought 

to have their immediate sources in the pool, hut this is not precisely the 
fact* One only is so circumstanced. The others flow, in opposite 
directions, from the surrounding morass ; hut as the water witli v^ich 

it 
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it is saturjpited is tho produce of the pool itself, these particular rivers 
may be, i^l|^rectly said to originate , there, thus achieving what by many^ 
has been Vonsiclered a pliysical impossibility. Be Luc observes, that 
Cranmere, means the place (sea, or lake) of cranes, and it is possible 
that at one, time, these birds resorted to it. Wild ducks now make it^ 
their haunt in the winter- season. In Provence there is a place^f the" 
same name, and nearly of the same description.* * 

Of the rivers above-mentioned, that which is the most consider- 
able gives its name to the^moor ; and there is, ])erlutps, no other 
stream in the island wdiicli, within the same distance, exhibits so 
extraordinaiy a variety of river-beaiitics, from the w ild rocky torrent 
to die sweet w'oodland brook, the clear, broad, pastoral w'atcr, and 
lastly the deep-indented, rock-bound harbour, in w'liicli fonii it 
closes its career. The exquisite scenery of llolne Chase, and that 
romantic neighbourhood, belong to its earlier character; the deeji 
woods and old baronial hall of Darlington to its second or middle 
course ; while the downward sail from Totnes to Dartmouth 
Castle is, perhaps, unrivalled for the charms of its later and mote 
familiar description. 

The Teign, the Taw, the "I'avy, and llie Tamar, are next in 
importance, and the banks of them all are rich in scenes of love- 
liness and grandeur, and in liaught^^ecollections. l^lie streams of 
inferior rank it is not for us to lAiumonite ; yet we cunuot )>ass 
unnoticed the Ock, or Ockment, which glides by one of the most 
interesting of our monuments of old baronial power, the proud 
stronghold' of the Redverses, the Do l'\>rtibuses, and the Cour- 
Jtgygjgij— Okebanipton Castle; nor the Lid which, rolling amidst 
rocks, and bursting through caverns of the most gloomy and terrible 
grandeur, visits in^its course the old Nonnaii keep of another castle, 
the once dreaded resort of oppression and cruelty, measured out 
under Ihfe name of justice, by the Lords of the Stannaries — a 
jurisdiction which still continues to be administered, though 
stripped of its odious <and tyrannical attributes, and transferred 
fjom the damp and cheerless dungeon of Lidford to the far less 
formidable precincts of a comforiable inn-room at Tavistock. 

The rivers and smaller streams of Dartmoor w^iich are honoured 
with distinct appellations;,, amount to fifty-three in number: the 
nameless brooks and rjiyuleis capnot be counted ; and of bridges kept 

* Tho’passages abovc-marlscd os quotiition, with some others which follow, have l>pcri 
select^ ffdirt the very valuable notes appended to the poem, which might have furnished 
«s with many more of ^ual or superior merit. They comprise, in tlie whole, a more 
faithful and graphical delineation of the moor, its principal features, and remarkable pro* 
dac.tions, than any account we have before met with ; and it Is only to be regretted that, 
owing to the nature of the serv'ice which they WTre <lpsigned to perform, they are pre- 
sented to the reader in so disjointed a shape. It is with sincere grief wc add that, while 
.this sheet is passing through the press, a repoil has reached us that their ingenious author 
(Mr. Burt) is no more. , > 


in 
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111 repair at the county expense, at least one iuiiulred and twenty, all 
within a district only twenty miles long, by ten wide, the coii||jatcd 
extent of the forest and its purlieus.’ 

Next to the rivers, or rather first in rank/ as the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the district, the ^Fors, or in.sulat(;d rocks of granite wdlli 
which thc^urtace of the Moor is thickly sUiildcd, claitu attention ; 
but to specify these w'ould be no more tluin drily to enumerate, 
unless w'c had spare for the delineation of their individual features. 
Amidst ilujse, howc.ver, Crockerii Tor clehiands pre-e mine arc, on 
account of its being flic ancient seat of the Stannary parliament, 
which was held by our rude forefathers on its summit, without any 
canopy but that of the heavens, and with the bare rock for the 
bench, the scats, and the tables ; J^rciit Tor, on account of its 
remarkable church dedicated to St. Michael, and by tradition as- 
serted to have been built as a votive offering for preservation from 
shipwreck; and 11 ey, or High Tor, for its picturescpie grandeur, 

‘ consisting of a double peak, or two largo but separate obelisks, with 
steps cut for ascending eacli, rearing themselves aloft to some height 
above the summit of a Icjfty ridge, and embracing a most sublime, yet 
diversified, view of lieatlis, woods, rocks, meadows, ri\'ers, towns, vil- 
lages, the sea off Teigmnouth, and the coast as far as the cliffs of 
Dorset/ * \ 

We have confined <uirselves to brief and hasty survey of tlic 
IVIoor in its external features only, and must leave to other persons 
and seasons the disquisition, hoAvcver interes'ling, respecting its 
claim to the appellation of * forest,^ of wdiich, in its ordinary 
acceptation, scarcely a trace now remains, unless in * the solitary 
relic' w'hich our descriptive poet lias characterised as 
‘ The lonely wood of Wistmaii 
an assemblage of twisted roots and brandies, 

‘ consisting of scrubbed decrepit trees, chiefly oaks, which by various 
causes have been reduced to uncouth misshapen dwarfs, none exceeding 
seven feet in height, but whose circumference is ^great in proportion. 
The granitic nature of the soil, if it can be so called, unil not permit 
the stunted roots either to spread or to entydiie ; and, of those which 
administer to the nourishment of the trees, some are scarcely below the 
soil, and others, totally exposed on the dry surface of the 'rocks, depend 
alone on the rain and air. Their boughs and branches are tangled 
with moss, thorns, brambles, and. other parasites, the seeds of which; 
being conveyed thither by birds, have found a strange but conveident 
nidus. A solitude, so cheerless and forbidding, is seldom visited, exbe^lt 
by the hare and fox. In spring and summer a little green may beti^y 
itself in foliage ; but wdioever has the melancholy satisfaction, at any 
time, of viewing it, must subscribe to the truth of AVordsworth's lines — 
‘ I look'd upon the scene both far and near ; 

More doleful place did never eye survey. 

It seemed as if the spring-time came not here, 

' Or nature here was willing to decay/ Still 
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' I®®"* afibrcl to ijwell on the various and intricate 

spi^^tions which have been grafted on the remains, whether of 
dubious or of undeniable British antiquity, witli which the region is 
covered ; on its Roman stations and roads ; its Norman perauibu- 
lutions and boundaries ; its peculiar la\vs, customs, privileges, and 
tenures ; or the catalogue of jts feudal lords and vassalf^ since the 
conquest : nor shall \ve allow space for a catalogue of its heaths, 
mosses, and lichens,^ of it^ numerous plants, or of its fossils and 
minerals. Our object has been to avail ourselves of the occasion 
afforded by a very pleasing and patriotically-spirited publication, tf> 
remind our touring readers, that it is not necessary to cross the 
Channel, or even the Tweed, for the gratilicatioii of the most 
laudable, the most enduring, or the iiu>sl insatiable curiosity ; 
and that there is food enough, in the circuinft^rcuce of ten miles 
by twenty, in the immediate neighbourhood of orie of the most 
populous and frequented j>orts of this kingdom, for a long life of 
inquiry and investigation. We trust that, in this j)oint of view, \vr 
may even have done some service, by the imperfect sketch whic h 
we have drawn from our recollection, aided by the very clever and 
sensible notes already so often referred to ; but we must not forget 
the poet himself in the ardour of a pursuit into which his ‘commen- 
tator has led us. y' 

The poem opens with the foilowing apostroplic : — 

* Lovely De^vonia ! land of flowers and songs ! 

To thee the duteous lay. Thou hast a cloud 
For ever in thy sky — a breeze, a shower, 

For ever on thy meads ; — ^yet ivhere shall man, 

Pursuing Spring around the globe, refresh 
His eye wdth scenes more beauteous than adorn 
Thy fields of matchless verdure ? Not the south, 

The glowing south — ^\rith fdl its azure skies, 

And aromatic groves, and fruits that melt 

At the rapt touch, and deep-hued flo\vers that light 

Their tints zenith suns — has charms like thine, 

Though fresh tne gale that ruffles thy wild seas, 

, And waffes tlie frequent cloud. 1 own the power 
Of local Empathy, that o‘er the fair 
Throws more allurement, and o’er all 

The gt^at moYe^^iindenr;; and my kindling muse, 

Fifed by the universal passion, pours 
. Haply a partial lay. Forgive the strain 
Enamour'd; for to man, in every clime, 

The sweetest, dearest, noblest spot below, 

Is that wdiich gives him birtif ; and long it wears 
A charm unbroken, and its honour’d name, 

Hallow’d by memory, is fondly breathed 
With his last lingering sigh.' — pp. 3, 4. 


It 
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It then proceeds, in lines no Ics.^ harmonious, -^and to 
blank verso is, in these days, of itself no mean praise— ths^lhder 
homage to some of the more peculiar features of that beautiful 
county, and afterwards, by an easy and natural transition, recurs 
to tlie poet’s own condition — ^ihat of a humble sclmohnmter ) — 
and his Avourite topic — the rare and dear-bought enjoyment of 
^ a summpT holiday But the short space 'we can afford for 
extracts shall be devoted to a few passages descriptive of the most 
striking scones we have already noticed 

‘ Dartmoor 1 thou wast to me, in childhood’s hour, 

A wild and wondrous region. Day hy day, 

Arose upon my youthful eye tliy belt 
Of hills, mysterious, shadowy, clasping all 
The green and cheerful landscape sweetly spread 
Around my lioine, and with a stern delight 
J gazed on thee. How often on the speech 
Of the half-savage peasant have I hung. 

To hear of rock-crown’d heights on which the cloud 
For ever rests ; and wilds stupendous, swept 
J3y mightiest storms ; — of glen, and gorge, and cliff 
Tej-rific, beetling o’er llm stone-strew’cl vale ; 

And giant masses, by tli^ midniglit flash 
Struck from tin; mountaiu's giant brow, and hurl’d 
Into the foaming torrent;— and of forms 
That rose amid the desert, mdcly shaped 
By superstition’s hands when time was young ; 

And of the dead — the warrior dead — who sleep 
Beneath the hallow’d cairn.’ ‘ ‘ 

‘ I thought on tliy wild world — to me a worldr— 

Mysterious Dartmoor, dimly seen, and prized 
For being distant.’ 

‘ In midnight and in shade, 

Repose and storm — wide waste ! I sinde have trod 
Tliy hill and dale magnificent* Again 
1 seek thy solitudes profound, in this 
Thy hour of deep tranquillity, when rests * 

The sun-beam on thee, wd thy desert seems 
To sleep in the unwonted brightness— calm 
But stern ; — for, though the spirit pf the spring 
Breathes on thee, to the chartner’s whisper kind 
Thou listenest not, nor ever puttest on 
A robe of beauty, as the fields that bud 
And blossom near th^e. Yet I love to tread 
Thy central wastes, when not a sound intrudes 
, Upon the ear, but rush of wing, or leap 
Of the Jioarse water-fall. And O, ’tis sweet 

To 
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To list the music of thy torrent-streams; 

JA ' jFor thou too hast thy minstrelsies for him 

Who from their liberal mountain-urn delights 
To trace thy waters, as from source to sea 
They rush tumultuous. Yet for other fields 
Thy^bounty flows eternal. From thy sides 
Devonia’s rivers flow \ a thousand brooks 
Roll o’er thy rugged slopes. ’Tis but to cheer 
Yon Austral meads unrivaird, fair as aught 
Tliat bards have sung, or Fancy has conceived 
’Mid all her rich imaginings. Whilst thou, 

The source of half their beauty, wearest still 
Through centuries, upon thy blasted brow, 

The curse of barrenness.’ 

Wc shall not follow the minstrel (whose sciitiineiils on this part 
of his subject are little in uiiison with the feelings which inspired 
him to sing) in either deprecating tliis cursvy or anticipating the 
blessings which we would fain believe him loo sanguine in expect- 
ing to flow fron\ the spirit of equalising improvement. But we 
gladly turn from these thoughts to surli scenes as follow : — 

‘ Nor waving crops, nor leaf, nor flowers adorn 
Tliy sides, deserted CrockernI Over thee 
Tlie winds have ever li^d dominion. Thou 
Art still their heritage)' and fierce they sweep 
Thy solitaiy hill, what time the storm 
Howls o’er the shrinking moor. The scowling gales 
This moment slumber, and a dreary calm 
Prevails — ^thc calm of Death. The listless eye 
Turns from thy utter loneliness. Yet* Man, 

In days long flown, upon the mount’s high crest 
Has braved the highland gale, and made the rocks 
' Re-echo with his voice. Not always thus 
Has hover’d, Crockern, o’er thy leafless scalp 
The silence and the solitude that now 
Oppresses the spirit ; for I stand 

Where once th|;^i%he¥s of the forest held 
(An iron raco^'iiiie Pavliattient that gave 
TTie* forest ’ Ye legislators, nursed 
In lap luxury, teyeie 

clad, 

sternly sat 

The hardy mountain-council. O’er them bent 
No other dome but that in -whiish the cloud 
Sails — the blue dome of Heav’n. The ivy hung 
Its festoons round the Tor, and at the foot 
Of that rude febric — piled by nature^bloom’d 
The heatl^flower. Still the naked hiU uprears, 

Sublime, m gt*anite pyramid, ^nd while 

The 
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The statue, and the column, and the fane 
Superb, in fairer climes, have strew’d the earth 
With beauteous ruin, — the ehduring Tor, ’ ^ ' 

Baffling the elements and fate, remains — 

Claiming our reverence — that proudly tower'd 
Of old, above the senate of the moor.’ 

The following lines are highly vigorous and pictiiflesque — 

‘ Fierce, frequent, sudden, is the Moorland storm ; 

And oft, deep shelter'd in the stream-fed vales, 

The swain beholds upon the lessening tor 
The heavens descend in gloom ; till, mass on mass 
Accumulated, all the mighty womb 
Of vapour bursts tremendous. Loud resounds 
The torrent rain, and down the gutter'd slopes 
, Kush the resistless waters. Then the leap 
Of headlong cataract is heard, and roar 
Of rivers struggling o'er their granite beds. 

— Nor these alone — the giant tempest pass'd, 

A thousand brooks their liquid voices lift 
Melodiously, and through the smiling land 
Rejoicing roll.' 

We shaU close with a night-pjece — 

* ^ight her ancient reign 

Holds o'er the silent eart'h. Yc forms sublime, 
Adieu ! tliat people the great moor the tor, 

The hallow'd cairn, the everlasting rocks, 

Moulded by time into a million shapes 
Of beauty and of grandeur: — and adieu ! 

Ye voices that upon the wanderer’s car 
Ever refreshing come ; — tlie flow of rill, 

And music of the cataract, and leap * 

Of mountain- stream, and sigh of mountain-breeze, 
And, scared by the intruder man, the rush 
Of the wild bird. The raptur'd day is o'er; 

— The morn of high anticipation, ndou 
Of rich fruition, and the ten^Car^Cve — • 

All vanish’d ! Sweetly falls th^ lunar ray 
Upon my homeward path— enchanting honle ! — 
Though seated in that noisy world*, -whose voice 
Again I hear ; for Iiarahly^.on. 

The thunder of the caniidi%. c^es -No more, 

— O that no more u|)on my ear might roll 
Its far- resounding peal. Be mine of groves 
The soothing minstrelsies, — of hill and dale, 

That silence which the brook — the bird — alone 
Melodious break. — ^That calm, that sacred joy. 


* * Tlic .evcoing gun fired in flautlDazc.’ 


Those 
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Those harmonies divine^ at morn, noon, eve, 

- ' Have blessed my moori'and pilgrimage. But soon 
' Shall dawn "the dreaiy morrow ;i — soon the toils, 

The cares, the ills of life, with scarcely Hope 
To brighten the involving gloom, shall scare 
My spirit, and awake the frequent sigh ^ ■ 

For scenes so fair, so grand, and moments bright 
As cheer'd to-day my varied course. Ah when 
The happy hour shall Fate relenting bring, 

' Of Sunshine, peace, and liberty again V 

Wc sincerely, wivsh that the notice here taken of a poem which 
deserves not to be neglected, may be attended with the conse- 
quence of adding to the frequency of those opportunities of pure 
and sublime enjoyment, of which the autiior knows so well to avail 
himself. 

This respectable man is a poor schoolmaster, with a large 
family, which he has to support by incessant toil in a- painful 
vocation; and it is no small merit to have done what he has 
already done under such circumstances, liut we hope he will do 
more, — and better still. He has by no means exhausted his 
beloved Moor. It will amply reward the task of interw^eaviug witli 
many a superstitions legend, and .»J>^iany an historical refeord. Let 
him ascend to the Dniidical sera/ and people witli the creations of 
hi^ fmicy tlie old metropolis of Grimspound ; or, if contented to 
soar to a less dizzy » height, and one beneath tlie clouds, let him 
choose the period when the river ICxc formed tlie boundary be- 
tween the Saxon and Britisli nations, and Dartmoor constituted 
an-Wpassable frontier fur the protection of the latter. Even the 
wanderings of the abandoneil Gaveslon, w liom tradition relates 
to have secreted himself for a time a.mong the impenetrable fast- 
nesses of this, bis ancient feudal dominion, might furnish a ground- 
work 'of rontdh^e, wEich llie author of ^Mannion' would not have 
disdained to appropriate. Then, for supernatural machinery — not 
only has every caverif its ^troop of indigenous pixies, whose gam- 
bols are still occasional!); iwthessed by Uie benighted peasant, but 
the white-breasted bird,' the harbinger of death to the family of 
Oxenliam, is a Vue pjco^etor of the soil, and ivortliy to be classed 
among its ^^dian diyim^^s. , 

But w^e have d6itb,'^d the poet to follow or not our 

suggestions a^ be may b^t be inclined — only, for gentle pity's 
sake, no mdta,bf forges and Khmmers, of; steam-engines and rail- 
ways ; and' the corporation of Plymouth to twine the ‘ civic 
wreath,' uppu the preseut occasion, for^Sir Thomas Tyrwhitl. 
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Art. Vlll. *^Collective WotTcs tlie late Dr. Sayers; to Tphich 

have been prefixed Home Biographic Particulars. By ^y^iani 

Taylor, of Norwich. ^ vols. Nomich. 18i23. 

^1^0 many of our younger readers, in an age when every season 
bring.^ with it its* shoal of poets, the name of Sayers may, 
perliaps, be unknown, as being ou^ of date ; but it'is known to 
their elders — it is known on the contitient — and will be known by 
posterity. In the course of Fame, the race is not to the swift, 
but to the strong. 

Few poets have "neen so fortunate as Dr. Sayers in their 
biographer; seldom, indeed, if ever, have we seen the life of an 
author written with such intimate knowledge, such atlectionate 
attachment and, at tiie same time, with so much discrimination, 
and such perfect candour. But it is no advantage to the reviewer 
when every thing in the narrative which he has to follow is said 
so well, that he can neither compress it to advantage, nor trans- 
late it into his own words without injury* We may, how^ever, 
in the present iiislufici;, allow ourselves a wider range, and by 
connecting the life of Dr. Sayers with the literature of his time, 
contribute something lowartls the history of English poetry. 

^ Frank, the son of Francis Sayc^js, and Ann, his wife, was born in 
rjoudoii, on the dd of JV1 arch, 1 , llis father was a native of Great 
Yarmouth, who had setthnl in London as an insurance-broker, and 
superintended shipping concerns for his Y urinoidli connexions. His 
mother's name was Morris; she also was born at Great Yarmouth, 
but <}{ Welsh extraction’; and the son, who had the feelings of an 
antiquary, as well as of a poet, pleased himself with thinking that his 
pedigree might be traced to llhys-ap-Tcwdwr MawT, prince of 
South Wales, and so u[>, through the heioes of Wclsli history, into 
tlie age of fable and roiuancc. Mr. Sayers was a man of fine 
person, wit, gaiety, and talent, ' fond of singing a good . song, 
and of prolonging to a late hour the plcasijres of the evening 
table.' His patrimony was slender, ^d he was supposed to 
have been a more welcome suitor to Miss Morris than to her 
parents. He died a ftiW months after the birth of lus only child ; 
and tlie witlow^, not being left in easy circumstances, returned with 
her infant to Yarmouth, and there resided with her father, at his 
house, in Friar’s-lane. ^ It was ei stately, old-6lshioned mansion, 
surrounding three sides of a gloomy court ; the hall was floored 
with chequered marble;* the large parlour was wainscoted with 
cedar, and a spacious ’Staircase of shallow steps led Up to the 
drawing-room, which was a«loiig narrow gallery, including seven 
windows. A Flemish folding-screen, covered with gilt leather, 
inclosed a private nook round the clamuey, jn which the family 

sat 
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sat when by themselves, and here were given the first lessons in 
spelling and reading. Dr. Skyers always ^ recollected affection- 
ately the snug niche within this screen ; and thirty years after- 
vrards provided a similar apparatus in his Norwich sitting-room/ 
His first schoolmaster was a dissenting' minister at Yarmouth, 
by name Whitesides, * a man of adequate learning and^sense,’* but 
sadly given fo hypochondriasis/* 

At the age of .ten he was removed to a boardingsehool at North 
Walsliam, where Nelson was his school-fellow, but . a disparity of 
five years between them preventetl all intimacy. In the ensuing 
year he was removed to Palgrave, where the Rev. Rochcmoiit 
JBarbauld, having settled as the minister of one* of those dissent- 
ing congregations which were at that time lapsing into Sociiiianism, 
had just opened a boarding-school, in the house previously occu- 
pied by the well-known antiquary, Thomas Martin. Sayers and 
his biographer were among the first eight scliolars. * The same 
siugle-bedded room,^ says the latter, * was allotted to us both ; we 
were disciplined in the same classes — we stayed together at Pal- 
grave tliree years; and then began that early and uninterrupted 
friendship which has thrown into my way so many valuable and 
delightful moments. And the record of which (see the dedication 
to the poemst) constitutes tlu/ dearest and proudfist trophy of 
iny life’. • Sayers was two years and a half older than myself; this 
is much at that age : lie was my protector, my helper, my model 
— a feelii>g of gratitude, of deference, of admiration, accompanied 

♦ He was, indeed, a most unhappy person ; and t)ie cause of* his unhappiness i*? indi- 
cated in the following verses, which were found in his pocket after he had committed 
suicide * 

•With toilsome steps I pass thro’ life^s »lnll road, 

' Wp j)ack-h()rse half so weary of' his load ; 

* .And when tliis dirty journey shall conclude, 

' ’ .jTo what new realms is then my w'ay pursued 1 

, ' y Slay, does the pure embodied spirit fly 

To happier climes siiid to a better sky ? 

Or, sinking,, does^ it'mik with kindred clay 
And * whole eternity away ? 

Or shalTu^irfoTm be once again renewed, 

" . .With all it9 frailties and its hopes emlued. 

Acting once^more, on this detested stage, 

, Passions of youth, infirmities of age 
^ Pve read in f)iUy what the ancients thought, 
y. “And judged un^judiced vrbftt moderns taught; 

- ^ir^But no conviction' . . ' . • 

■ ^ 4 . • • , • 

'./^Jachains of darkness w herefore should I stay, 

> ' r And mourn in^ prison while I keep the^key ?* 

These \ersca vjrcre read |>y Sayci^.in his early yoi^th, and we are told that, in his last ill- 
ness, he remembered them with perturbation. 

‘To WiftiaiuTayloj^it^ddn.^fesq-, of Norwich, these Poems, the offspring of an at- 
tachm^nt early-forined am^«itiierruptc<l, arc dedicated, hy'his friend,* 

my 
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my attachment from its commenc^teht^ and stilly I hope^ j^arica 
the attitude in which I bend over his um/ Mrs. Bdiwilld^ 
who was then a bride^ and who had already, as Laetitia 
acquired lier high reputation;^ took her part in the instruction 
of the piy>ils. Sayers used to say, in after-life, that he coiH 
sidered the lessons which he received from her in English com** 
position as the most useful part of the instructions bestowed 
at Palgrave. Twice a week the boys were called, in classes, 
to her apartment ; she read aloud to them a fable, a short 
story, or a moral essay of convenient length, then sent them 
back into the school-room, to write it, each in his mvn words, oft 
a slate; these exercises she overlooked, pointing out the faulta, 
and giving a distinct reason for every correction, so that the arts 
of inditing and of criticising were in some degree learnt together. 
Mr, Taylor remarks upon this, tliat ^ many a lad from the great 
schools, who excels in Greek and Latin, cannot wTite properly 
a vernacular letter, for want of some such discipline/ But it 
may w'ell be doubted, whether such a habit of early criticism 
would have the effect of producing a natural and easy style; 
whether it would not tend to banish colloquial and idiomatic 
English from*coinpositiou ; and u^iether pupils so trained would ^ 
not, as they grew up, be likely to d^ink less of what they had to 
say, than of how they sliould say it. The moral faculties cannot 
be accustomed to discipline too early, that thej^ may receive their 
bent ill time ; but there is a danger of weakening or distorting the 
intellectual powers, if you interfere too soon with their free growth. 
To make boys critical, is to make little men of them, which is 
the surest w^ay to prevent them from ever becoming great ones. 

The pupils at Palgrave used to perform a play before the holi- 
days ; and Sayers figured in the parts of Prospero, Caled, Heniy 
IV., and Mark Anthony, with great applause ; his memory 'indeed ; 
never faiiltered, and his recitation had the chjinii which a fine 
flexible voice produces, when it is regulated by a poet’s feeling and 
a poet’s ear. ^ Throughout life,’ says his biographer, * Dr. Sayere 
was one of the finest readers ! ever heard ; expression of every 
kind was at his command; his owfi emotion was always transitive, 
yet given with that subdued grace which is the expedient distinc- 
tion between lecture aiid declamation/ He excelled his school- 
fellows (which rarely happens) atliletic sports, as well as in 
intellectual endowments. ; '33us little community was divided into 
rival factions of Norwichiarfs and Yarmouthians — so natural is 
combination, and consequently jrfaetion; but Sayers, though of the 
latter party by denizenship, piqued himself on having been bom in 
the metropolis^^rHso much so> that, in his favoqMgbwfcs, he gen^ 
rally wrote his name, * F» Severs, Londumii^W Formerly this 
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esleemed an. honour^ air^S^leam from Erasmus^; but Sayers 
is pi'obably the only person *\^ho has regarded it as such in latter 
times. To be bom in London usually implies the consecjuence of 
being bred there ; and the privation of all rural objects and rural 
eiyoyments, in childhood and in youth, is justly considered a mis- 
fortune. * ^ * 

After Sayers bad remained three years under the tuition of Mi% 
and Mrs. Barbauld, he was taken from school, and placed in a 
merchant’s cc^nting-house at Yammiith. A few months after- 
wards his grandfather died, leaving him an estate, at Pakefield, of 
about one hundred and thirty acres — too little for independence, 
and yet enough to unsettle him. It is a pleasing and characteristic 
trait, that his first act of independence was to erect a monument to 
the grandfather and grandmother under whose roof his infancy had 
been past ; and hardly less so, that, having at the time affixed his 
name at the foot of the epitaph, he gave direction in the latter pari 
of bis life for having it effaced. One habit, which is rare among 
literal^ men, he acquired in the counting-house, that of keeping 
his minutest accounts with mercantile punctuality ; and this he ad- 
hered to so rigidly afterwards, as to make it a grievance to him at 
last, when paralysis had shakeijrhis hand, that he could no longer 
put dovm his marketings and post his household expenses.’ Ilut 
the occupations of the coiiiiting-hoiise Avere irksome to him ; he in- 
dulged his growing love of literature, amused himself with electri- 
city and chemistry, in w'hich a new world liad just been discovered 
for speculative experimentalists ; and undervaluing the more libe- 
ral pursuits of commerce, failed to perceive tlie comparative leisure 
and treedom which they afford, and the opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge ^hich they offer. 

Sayers's future biographer was at this lime on the continent, 
^hitiier he had been sent on leaving school. When he returned 
fo England, in 1782, after three years’ absence, he found that 
his friend had reXtnquisbed all thoughts of commerce, and had 
placed himself wid\ a skilful agriculturist at Oiilton, in Suffolk, 
to leatn farmin g — ^with the intention of bccupying his own 

♦ Bpeakiag, in one of liis epistles, of Sir Thomas More, he says, ^Natus ftJti Ijoudini, 
in nmitb omnitm i^leherrM, mtvm et educatum rme, apud Anglos non- 

nMiia^pars 4ride^ur.’-r-£pist. Lib. 2Jr, Ep. 8, p. 1504. 

The same^inion is expressed in an old manuscript poem, which is in the Lansdowri 
Collections-^-/^ ^ ^ 

Strong bo the widU about thee stonds, 

^ PVise he the p^le that toithm thee du^Us. 

FVesh is thy^'ii^er with his lusty stronds ; ^ ■ 

Blitli lii^tli^^ehurches, welVsowning are thy bells. 

|ilch he thy 4 ^erchant« in substance thi|t excella, 

Eailft, be thy’yrjvcs, right lovesome, white, and small; 

Cleaq^ thy wgins, lusty under kelles,— 

Loymipn, thou art Jdio flowej|^nf cities all, 


estate 
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estate at Pakefield. ^ Whether/^ys Mr. Taylor, ^ the scheme 
of farming had been adopted as the shortest cut to fhat ^prac 
lical independence which might facilitate the realization of some 
matrimonial project, is hqw of dittle moment. Such rumours 
circulated^ and such things happen at nineteen.’ This plan 
was sooii abandoned, l^he llritisli farmer is not^H man who 
may pass his life — ut prisca gens mortalmm. It is not in 
Norfolk that the vine may be married to the poplar or the elm. 
Sayers could not hope to grace his Sabine board; with olives of 
Ills own growing, iior to gladden his heart with wine from his 
own vintage. The part of Horace^s picture which he was more 
likely to realize would ha\e been, to lie at case under some 
ancient oak, and listiiii to the fall of waters, or, for the want of 
them, to the rustling of the leaves. Were the practical farmer 
to do this, it would not be long 

* Till Davie Debit in his parlour stand/ 

If he would thrive, it must be by following the homely precepts of 
old ^i'usser — 

‘ Good husband he trudgeth, to bring in the gains ; 

Good liuswife vshe (hnid^th, refusing no pains.' 

But the youth who had, at this tinie, the world before him, where, 
or rather hoWy to choose, neither 4^01 itenn plated trudging for him- 
self, nor drudging for his wife in his scheme. of happiness; and 
giving up this intention mure speedily and more prudently than he 
had forsaken his comriierrial plans, he left the pursuits of practi- 
cal agriculture to those who would not be degraded by having their 
thoughts engrossed with market-prices, and their conversation em- 
ployed upon sheep and oxen. » 

Leaving Oulton, tlien^fore, Sayers went to reside awhile with his 
mother, who, upon his giving up all thoughts of commerce, had sold 
the house at Yarmouth, with its extensive mercantile appurtenances, " 
and fixed herself in the pleasant village of Thftvpe near Norwich, 
in which city her two sisters were settled. 

‘ It was now/ says Mr. Taylor, * that our friendship became truly 
intense. In his society was always found both instruction and delight ; 
at this time I first fancied my society was become of value to him. I 
could describe Paris, and, what he more delighted to hear about, Rome 
and Naples. The literature of Germany, then almost unknown in 
England, I had pervasively studied, and \ms eager to display ; tod fre- 
quently I translated for his amusement ^ch passages as appeared to 
me remarkable for singularity or beauty. We read the same English 
books, in order to comment them when We ihet. My morning walk 
was commonly directed toTliorpp: we prolonged the stroll together oir 
the then uninclosed heath, and he frequently retunpd with me to Nor- 
wich, dined at my father's table, and took me Back to tea with his 

N 2 Toother. 
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During tlie^ he occupied, at pleasure a hed- 

Ti^m in our attic stofy, when wished Jo attend the Norwich theatre, 
or some evening-pariy. Our family consisted of iny father, my mother, 
myself, and of Mr. CaSenave, my father’s partner, a native of Bayonne, 
and a catholic.' To him Sayers would sometim'es^read French, with a 
view to coi^edi his produnciatioiv In short, he wias as deaf to us ^1, 
as if he had heen.tiiyVb^^^her, and was more familiarly at home with 
us, thto in the statelier establishment of his uncle Alric/’— vol. i. 
pp. xix, XX. ^ 

Mr. Alric, ^=^0 had married an aunt of Sayers, was a Genevan ; 
he came to Norwich as a .foreign clerk, was taken into partnership 
by the merchant-manufacturers w'ho had originally engaged him, had 
realized what was in those days a considerable fortune, and, having 
no children, had wisely retired from business, to live on the income 
of this .capital. . A brother of the Lord Chancellor Thurlow was 
one of his early friends, and being at tliis time raised to the bishop- 
ric of liiticoln, he wrote to Mr. Alric, and offered him a living of 
300Z. a year for any relative or friend whom he might wish to 
serve. The result must be told in the characteristic words of Dr. 
Sayerses biographer. ^ 

* My friend would have liked the^’clericafprofession, anti was adapted 
for itil but he had been brought up among dissidents, was in the habit 
of accompanying his mother to the Octagon, an Unitarian chapel in 
Norwich, and had af that time serious objections to the articles of faith, 
and liturgic services, of the Anglican church. He was not formed to 
hesitate between principle and prudence. He declined the proffered 
patronage. Bred among Unitarians, factiously attached to the writings 
of Dr. Priestley, and not unread in those of Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Lessing, I had^ still stronger prejudices than himself against the church ; 
and my conversation, no doubt, uniformly tended to corroborate his dis- 
interested decision. 1 have since lamented it. As his opinions were 
'IS^ventually to hitch into the rut of orthodoxy, it would have been fortu- 
nate if they haul donoiso whilom then^oad to preferment. The addition 
of three hundred a hiC&an narrow income would have enabled 

him to mariy convenientlyj and would thus have surrounded liis latter 
years witb tendernesses of domestic comfoit. TJie praise of 

principle must always remain to him> but when those opinions give 
way to iwd^^iiacrifices have been made, virtue itself entails a some- 
thing of remorse.’ — ^voL L pp. xxi. xxU. 

In bis year Sayera wefft to Edinburgh as a geneir&l stu- 
dent, determined upon following the profession of. 

physic/ He'S^tfrned to T^rpe, and finding 3ie in^oine of his 
estate Isarely adeouat^; iu> t^^ expense, of carrymg on his studies, be 
siAd it, ahd'v^^ea its j^f^ei^s, at a pnidjent £^t^on, in the fund<r. 

This,* says his "was a season of ciinc ferment. Iti oiir 

Wfws, indeed, 3ayer8 and t slj^om talked politico; but often at my 
f ^ ' father^ 
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father’s table, who was active in eleQtion^^ hospitable to partisans, and 
ap adherent of the Coalition, Wej||^fon the contrary, were agreed 
to contend for Ktt and p^limentaiy^]^]^ : yet in. this our synipathy 
there was not entire concord we had entered a common path firOm 
different quarters : a zealot of the ^hts of the people, I was content 
with any administration which wouid undertake to carry them into 
effect ; Sayers was more attaclied to the crown, and tlii>ugh vdlling, 
under its shelter, to welcome every imjjrovement wbdch seemed a natu- 
ral evolvement of the constitution, he was not friendly to any attempt 
at inserting the graft from without. 

* Mr. Windham at this time came frequently to Nor^ch, and, when 
his visits had electioneering purposes, slept occasionally at our house, 
where he saw and argued with Sayers, inquired his destination, and 
observed to my father that, with so fine a person, and so fine an intel- 
lect, that young man would, in any professional line, become speedily 
an ornament to his couiitiy.’ — vol. i. p. xxiii. xxiv. 

He now entered regularly upon his professional studies, and 
pursued them, first in J xindon, under Cruikshank, BaiUie, and J ohn 
Hunter, afterwards at Edinburgh under Monro, Black, and Cullen* 
There he was visited by his friend. 

‘ Sayers soon imparted to me his own warm admiration of the place : 
he compared its site with the^iground-plan of Athens ; called its castle 
the Acropolis?*; its great churcli fte Parthenon ; and its port the 
Piraeus. He pointed out to me in turn tlie sublime, the beautiful^ and 
the romantic features of this magnificent city — the High-street, the 
long and the broad, which, with the width of a ma’rket-place, is dark- 
ened into the likeness of a lane, by the colossal elevation of the border- 
ing buildings, piled seemingly by a people of giants — the New Town, 
with its white and trim elegant modem edifices — the bridges, which, 
like aqueducts of antiquity, caiTv from hill to hill an endless, stream of 
people — and that vast magical prospect of mingled edifice, wood and 
water, which bursts at so many stations on the Avanderer. We toge- 
ther examined, in Holyrood House, the apartments Avhich had witnessed 
the adventures of Maiy, Queen of Scots ; we attended the lecture-roomjK 
of science ; and walked in a pilgri^page, then sympathetic, to the sepul- 
chre of Hume. Our evenings were divmed between the • play-house, 
where we saw Mrs. Siddons in Lady Randolph, and supper-parties of 
the students, who sometimes received us at their lodgings* and some- 
times met us at Scrimgeour’s oyster-cellar. 

* Among the companions of Mr. Sayers, I especially recollect our Pal- 

grave schoolfellow, William Lord Daer ; Mr. Joseph Cappe, afterwards 
Dr. C«^pe, of York; Mr. Davy, now Dr. Davy, and Master pf Cains 
College, Cambrige ; and Mr, Mackintosh, now, with the title pf J amps 
Mackintosh, the brightest p^ament of thi^ritish House of Cptiflimons.* 
— xxviiL ' /V', > . 

The, twQ Mends performed. V;hat is .i^w, called the short^tour of 
the Highlands tdgewer. To have undertaken this vm sdihe proof 
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orehteq>rise at that time, age of tourists liaS not yet cotri- 

inenced. They tcjjk with'^W|lia copy of Ossian, both belifiving 
fcen ilie poems to Be genfidhe, that they might have the pleasure of 
comparing his descriptions with the lake and highland scenery, and 
so of feeling and enjoying the trUtli of the poetry. But though they 
tried it in n^st and in moonshine, and gave it especially ad van* 
tage of a drizzly mphiing at Doch Lomond, even their willing faith 
was foiled. They not as yet distrust the imposture; but Sayers 
ob^en^ed, that though it was difficult to become persuaded tliat 
Homer could Have been blind when he wrote, it was not difficult to 
believe so, of Osslan. His friend went home deeply struck with 
what he calls the palmary state of mind which Sayers was attaining. 
Sayers was, indeed, a most exteiisiv<; and assiduous student during 
his residence at Edinburgh : he not only pursued his professional stu- 
dies, in all their collateral branches, but he applied himself also to the 
ahiuotis task of attaining a critical knowledge of Cireek, and devott'd 
to this object hours which should have been a])[)ropriated to exercise 
and relaxation or sleep. H is health was seriously injured by this in- 
temperance in study. Of the English psychological writers, we are 
told that Hume was at this time his guide and philosopher, Berke- 
ley and Hartley were lastingly liis favotj^ites ; that he^was not fami- 
liar ^ith Hobbes, and valued iXckc lower than is usual ; and that 
Lora Motiboddo’s book assisted in preparing him for that change 
of opinions wliich^w^as to settle in a fixed and conscientious cou- 
foiinity with the doctrines of the Church of England. 

He thought favourably of Dr. Brown’s theory of medicine, 
which w^s then in season — not of its practice ; aiid he observed to 
his biographer, that there was great merit in thus banishing jargon 
and mystical language from the schools, and in accustoming young 
men to uuderstaiid wliat they talked about. There is some truth 
in the i^^mark, and some ^rror in the application ; and no person 
could have been more seifisible than Sayers, in his maturer age, how 
much evil arises from the ^or c<j|nmoii among 3 oung men, of siip- 
posihg that they unx^fstand difficult subjects, because they have 
t tc> talk aboiti them in that sort of fluent language which, as 
‘ with indny Words makes tiolhing understood.’ 
Sayers ceffiM pursue the theOiry of medicine with the interest of an 
activ<^ atl^.^gnisitive mihfl ; he seems to have been physically 
incapablelbl uie practice^ lie had overcome, not withoi^t IS iffi- 
culty, did^^^^tiou, the disgust which may well be cxcired by a 
Loudon Sis^ting^roomi^ the sight of an Operation on the 
living^ui>je,e^was more tl^ti he could bear; and when he attempted 
^ to go through 11 coui^0'^f c 1 inica tectures at the Edinburgh Koyal 
, Intirmaiy, i^oire he fainted by the bedside of the pa- 

. rieut to whom he y^e-administcred relief, God had given 

him 
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liiin a tender heart ; arid the strei)^ of body arid mind which 
shdiild have subdued its sensibiii^i^^hen an extortion of painful 
duty was required, had been ahahefi Intemperate appHri’anoii ip 
liis studies, tfe now began to think himself unfit for the profes- 
sion which he had chosen ; he became uneasy respecting liis future 
circumstances in life; the hopes which he had formed seemed 
blighted ; the state of his mind approached almost to^hat of hypo- 
chondriac disease, and his letters were of so melancholy a charac- 
ter, tliat they ahinned his mother, and she detennined to go to 
him : Mr. Taylor accompanied her. Tor a mind sp diseased, there 
is no medicine like the society of a true friend : Sayers was per- 
suaded to leave Edinburgh, and return with them to Norwich, 
taking the English lakes in the way. Change of air and circum- 
stances, and the presence of those whom he loved, soon produced 
a beneficial effect ; the cloud which had threatened to settle upon 
his mind passed off’, and the enjoynient tliat he manifested during a 
day which thc^ spent on Keswick Lake indicated unequivocally a 
return of healthful feeling. 

Having recovered his health in the course of the summer, Sayers 
went to Leyden in the latter end of the year, intending there to gra- 
duate; but the rules of ihaU^nce flourishing and still respectable uni- 
versity required a longer fSideiicb, previous to graduation, than he 
was disposed to allot, and therefore he obtained a diploma fron 
llarderwyk, a town in Gelderland, situated on the 5^uyder-Zee, 
where a provincial academy had been established in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. It w-as hardly possible that it should 
flourish bctw'een Franeker and Leyden, and w'itli Utrecht also at 
hand. William III., as hereditary stadtholdcr of (Jelderl and, res- 
cued it from dissolution ; and the professors were privileged with 
ail exemption from the excise duties for twx) liogshealls of wine and 
fifteen barrels of beer — the students for one hogshead of the gene- 
rous, and six barrels of the vulgar, beverage. But notwdtlistand^, 
ing this singular nieaus for the promotion of sound and orthodox 
learning, the academy merely ImgereA ori, Svayers would, proba-^ 
bly, never have kiiowni that diplomas were to be had there upon the 
easiest terms, unless he had travelled td Holland ; and^ieis, perhaps, 
the only distinguished person whose name was ever enrolled iii 
its books. 

Slaving travelled through the Lovv Countries, and passed a few 
mdri&s at Paris, he returned to Norwich, where his mother had 
then settled, and where he had detennined upon settling, but rather 
in a literary than a professional capaefeky. bor the profession which 
he had studied he seems to^have been actually unfitted a con- 
stitutional sensibility; commerce he forsaken ; ^iririlture he 
had tried, and Uked it not ; his opinidlis at that time trio vague 
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egal studies he considered as to be 
^ ores. Fortune had exempted 
for himself) and he thought. Or 


fO^ldie clerical profession ; 

^!^ed^ among ibe lifeira 
^ Jrilh from tlie nece^y of j 
j|«ier felt, that ^ 

“ ‘ . sttre it is of vanities toost Vain i ^ 

To toil for what you here untoiling may obtain/ 

The truth is, that Dy. Sayei;§ was, by nature arid educftion, emi- 
nently qtiajified to be ah inhabitant of that pleasant castle, where 
‘ there was but one great rule for all,~ 

To wit, that each should work liis own desire, 

And eat, drink, study, sleep, as it may fidl— 

or wake the lyre, is? 

And carol what unhid the Muses might inspire/ 

Thomson has, indeed, admirably described both the gayer and 
graver parts of his character :< — 

. ‘ Certes he was a most engaging wight, 

Of social glee, and wit humane, though keen, 

" Turning the night to day, and day to night ; 

'For him the merry hells had ning, I ween. 

If in that nook of quiet bells had ever been/ 

And as certainly he was a man 

‘ of y:nse r§ 

Who felt each worth, for eveiy 'worth he had, 

Serene yet wann, humane yet firm his mind, 
j , As little ♦touched as any ma^’s with bad/ 

Having set his heart at rest as to the pursuit of fortune, there 
remained the pursuit of fame : and this, his biographer tells us, 
was now his darling care ; he used to repeat Cowley's aspiration 
after earthly immortality, and ask, with him, what he should do 
to m^ke himself for ever known ?. His deliberations ended in a 
resolutibn to compose sonic lyrical dramas ; ^ a perusal of the 
^reek tragedians— which he went through with agitated feeling — 
determined the form of hixHoutline; Percy's Northern Antiquities 
supplied the cbstuiiib , arid the coUbring/ It may be added, that 
lie had been impres^^ by *fhe Runic Mythology as exhibited in 
Gray's spirited versions of some of the Scandinavian remains ; and 
that the' perriSal of KlopstocVs choral dramas, which he read with 
his friehli Taylor, ^ttengtheiied^r the predilection for that form 
of drmna which the ancients had teu^t him to admire. ; 

Whte B tipbn the Advancement of Lean^g, 

and notic<^ pte' proficiepce Aat was made, and the defects Aat 
were felt hi ^ch- *tod all its branches,’ he said, that he could 
report nd ^ being as a plant that cometh of 

v'tte lust M tlte a formfS seed,' it bath sprung upland 

seed/ But are seasons in 

which 
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M'bich even mushrooms , fail. Tha^rst half of George the Third’s 
' reign was reniarJbible for a poetry. Painting h^ never 

before in this cauntiy been.so ipRIillluUy c^^tivated; music never 
more highly patronized ; the histrionic art never carried to greater 
perfection. But the. poets who appeared were few in comparison 
with their predecessors in the days of Bacon ; and of that few 
those wito might to most advantage have distinguislied themselves, 
were idle, or misdirected the powers which they, possessed. 

La Bruyere has offered an observation in behalf of the medio*- 
crists both in painting and poetry, ilc says, ^ II y a parmi les 
tferivains et les peintrns des gem mifdioirres . qui iiennent le milieu 
e$dre la haute perfection et I'igno ranee ; il ne leur est point dil de 
hiiange, et Us ne meritent pas aussi do reproches; Us entretiennent 
les hommes dam le goiti dos chosen^ juaqu^a ce que ^elque g^ie 
superieuT vienne leur en fairo voir d' txcelleates.* But this is re- 
garding them ill an indulgent mood. The mediocrists may more 
truly be said to withdraw tlniii* contemporaries from the contem- 
plation of what is excellent in their respective arts, so far as they 
succeed in obtaining attention for themselves. And successful 
they frequently are ; in spite of TIorae.e’s sentence, men and book- 
sellers favour them, \»h^tcver the Gods may do. It is a melan- 
clig^y and Jiiimiliating tritth, whicli the whole history of litera- 
ture bears evidence, tliat mediocre writers often are, in thejf gene- 
ration, more successful than excellent ones ; and that the vicious 
not seldom bear aw^ay the meed of popularity from both. Nor i|| 
it difficult to account for this. The great majority of men, what- 
ever pains may be bestowed in educating them, will ever be inca- 
pable of any high degree of intellectual elevation. Give all we 
can, this never can be given to those wdio have not received from 
nature higher faculties than are required for the ordinary business 
of the world. The o* ttoXXoi must always be incapable of under- 
standing and appreciating the higher productions of the arts ; but 
they constitute the public : and it is tq the sovereign majesty of ifie 
public, and its will and pleasure, tha|,they wko would prosper must 
address themselves. Lord Byron siieer^ at those who looked to 
the third and fourth generations for tiieir reward. Milton thought 
differently, and so his audience were fit, was contenttsd that it should 
consist of few. He looked^ to after^agqs for fame, aiid,\therefore, 

g s regardless of popularity; fie left that to Cleveland, and Waller, 
i . Cowley, for their, verse, and to Sir Roger L’Estrai^e for his 
prose. ^ 

In the best age of English poetry^, the complaint was made by 
oue oi^ the wisest and ablest men of that age, that the most mere- 
tricious writers were. the ftiost poplar; a copseqi^me growing 
out of that ' prerogative the vulgar fi^e^o lose tfieir.judgment, and 

like 
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like t{iat which is naught/ Jenson^ who is not less to be 

admired for the moral diguity^Mik. writings, than for the genius 
and skill which are ^splayedv^^ saw in this corruption of 
taste the proof atod the consei^uenee of a corruption of manners t 
'* We may conclude/ he says, ‘ wheresoever manners and fashions 
are corrupted, language is: it imitates the public wish/ To this 
also history biBfairs witness : evei;ywdiere, as nations have ftecliiied, 
literature, arts, and morals have declined with them; and for 
ilatioris, as for indinduals, there is no second spring. Our own 
country affords the only exception to this rule : the moral and 
intellectual degradation into wdiich it had at one time fallen, was 
not attended with a correspondent decline of national power ; 
and we have seen, not merely an extraordinary recovery, but a great 
advancement; We are indebted for lliis, not so much to any 
peculiar virtue of national character, — not so mucli to a medi- 
catrix in which other states have been deficient, as to our insular 
situation, and the blessing of Providence upon those free institu- 
tions, and that pure fomi of Christianity, which by the advantages 
of that situation we have been eiia]>led in trying circumstances to 
maintain. This might be a subject for profitable investigation, 
were it pursued through all its branches j; but here we have to re-^ 
gard the degradation and revivakr as relating exclusively to one 
branchy of literature. 

Degradation was never more strongly marked in English poetry 
^han at the time when Milton producetl his ‘ Paradise Lost one 
of the many facts which exenipllfy, that minds of the highest order' 
belong to other , ages, and not to their own. The rebelUou had 
done much toward bringing on this perversion ; and the restoration 
more, by the French taste, French manners, and French morals, 
which were introduced with it : altogether a complete debasement 
of the national character had been effected in all things, the one 
sdone excepted which is of most importance. In these days, who- 
ever should attempt to depreciate Shakspeare or Milton would be 
accused not so much bf incapacity, folly, and presumptuousness, as 
of seeking to attract nottee by an affectation of singularity : of this he 
Would be auspected, however sincere the miserable criticaster might 
be in his assumption of fancied superiority. We are so far improved 
in this reSp^> that even those who have no other means of making 
themselves opjl^picuous than by taking up the trade of detraction, 
bow to these'^Uoiuied reputations, and affect to admire what thi^y 
arc utterlyiimslpifll^ of feeling or understanding. In the days 
of Charles II. - hbnu^e was paid to mtellectual supremacy. 

W^hen Shadwdl and JifahUin /Tate presum^ to alter 'I’inion of 
iktheiis and Ei^ accommodated those marvellous 

dHunas, by debasing taste of the great and little vulgar. 
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they did so, because their own were Upon a level with those' 

bf the vulgar for whom they wr^ssft^^But a like offehce was com- 
mitted by Otway, for whom a lii^^jtcuse caAnot be advanced : in 
him it must be imputed rather to moral perversion than to iritel- 
Icctual blindness ; and what can be said in extenuation for Dryden 
and Davenauit? That two men so highly gifted as both were — so 
eminently qualified to appreciate tjie productions of h higher genius 
than their own — should have altered the Tempest, and so altered 
it, Avould be as unaccountable as it ought to appear incredible, — if 
the adulterated p>ay had not recently been brought forward on the 
stage instead of Shakspeare’s drama ! This insult to the memory of 
Shakspeare shows that, in our own da^’s, as well as theirs, they whoSb 
only object it is to please the iiniltitude address themselves to 
coarse minds and lo^v capacities, as the surest way to please it. 

If tlie better spirits, such as these, (wdio are not to be named 
without respect,) cfuild show ihcuiselves thus forgetful of what was 
due to their great predecessors and masters in the art, it may be in- 
ferred what must be the degradation of those inferior minds which 
alw^ays follow the bent of the times, and accommodate themselves 
to the taste of tlieir coiiteniporarics. * It is but convenient (says 
Ben J orison) to the timas and manners ^vc live with, to have then 
the worst ♦writings and sludies^loiirisli, when the best begin to be 
despised. Ill arts begin when goo(l end.’ They are not the 
most worshipful critics wlio are ready to extol any verses of the 
Elizabethan age, good, bad, and indifferent,* indiscriminately : but 
the difference between the poetical miscellanies of that age, and 
llie volumes which were set forth a century later, tilled with con- 
tributions from * Gentlemen of the Liniveisities,’ and ^ Persons of 
Quality/ might afford some excuse for this folly, were it anything 
better than mere affectation. In the moral and^ intellectual de- 
basement of Charles the Second’s court, the language itself was 
debased. Low maimers induced a correspondent vulgarity pf 
speech ; for example, in a serious imitation of one of Virgil’s 
eclogues, the poet talks of Moll and IMack Bess ! A re-action, 
analogous to that in which the conspicuous part^of the nation had 
past from a fashion of villainous hypocrisy to habits of open and 
loathsome licentiousness, may be traced both in the prose aiid 
verse of that disgraceful age* They who had been trained in the 
^kl ways of sound and orthodox learning — like Clarendon, and 
South, and Barrow, preserved for.us a style of English imdefiled, 
not less excellent in manner than in argument ; but the younger 
generation wrote as loosely aS they lived. 

Three different fashion^ in writing had prevailed, which were 
alike faulty. There was the dry, dull^^dismal manner of the tober 
Puritans; there was a style of bver$trained atid elaborate wit, 

dealinsr 
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Elding m affectations of every] Vind; kbd there was an ornate 
stole, studded with ses^uip^^^pn ^ti^isms, Grecis^, 
l^elbraisins, and 

best scholar to His 146x10005. lnae(^,^^.^c^^ published * 

for enabling sOnie persons to read, ’ and otj^rs to wrjte in tHis 
refined language. The most renturkabic exar^ples of it are 
found in the poems, of fleiiry More, and in the WorkSi of Sir 
Thomas Brown ; to whose peculiar genius, however, this sort of 
language was so well suited, that it would not have been possible 
for him to have expressed his thoughts so felicitously, or so natu- 
rally, in any other manner. But it required the knowledge, and 
the power, arid the feeling of such a man to render it tolerable. 
Its ejHect upon inferior writers was to mar good matter, or to 
render what was worthless intolerable. Ilaniond L’Estrange w^as 
infected with this style ; and whoever peruses liis history of Charles 
I., (which is otlierw'ise a book of considerable merit,) w'ill see 
good reason fbr supposing that his son, Sir Roger, by a strong 
perception of this fault as there exhibited, was induced to adopt 
a mafuier of writing which was carried to the opposite extreme. 
Sir Roger aimed at introducing a style of racy, idiomatic English 
— and he succeeded. But more frequently he fell below the 
mark, owing alike to a w ant of dignity ib himself and jp his sub- 
jects : ^hiing at present cfl’ect, and at nothing beyond, he brought 
into oui' written language the contractions and the debased coin 
of colloquial and comnioii speech, the phrases of the day, and 
whatever obtained currency for a while from the mintage of high • 
or low vulgarity. 

A te-action of the same kind was taking place in poetry. The 
strained and conceited style which Johnson has, not very happily, 
called metaphysical, fell into disuse, in despite even of Cowley’s 
example. Norris of Bemertoii was the last of that school who ob- 
tained a tempplfary reputation. Vicious as the metaphysical poetry 
whs, it required more learning than was possessed by * the mob of 
gentlemen who wrote ^ith ease,’ and more thought than they w^ere 
accustomed ,to exert. It was a species of poetry in which great 
parts mi^l^ he wasted, but in which mean ones could do nothing. 

* 1*0 the liedektatidihg of the more difficult authors already printed in our langiu^, 
and theinore of an elegant perfection of the English tongue, bothUn 

reading, , writing/ The second part * contains the vulgar wo^ w|dc]it,. 

whensoever any of a curious explanation, by a more Kfined an^'efegani 

speech, shall ldbk<)^/^Hehball the exact and ample word te express the same.’ 

The following these ^ exact and ample words by which our 

language was a babbler, mucl^^ 

babbling* abler, orcamony^aandapile' This folly ^ 

obtained so much'vdgue^' tn^^'^e dictionrry, or ihts^reter of bard GngHsfi 

. H. C.' is before ns, is of the^venth editioni and 

\ ' Vv>’vyr ' - W, 
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In Cowley it spoiled one who, Mipie fallen on better times, was 
eminently qualmed to b^ a tr^e^tk. (and Cleveland be- 

fore him) gave it its proper direction ; then it disappeared^ leaving, 
nothing better to succeed it : for Di-yden stood alone, and there was 
no one t^ emulate the sensible and manly style of his better works, 
though in the vile tragedies and vilevr comedies by whi^h the Englisli 
drama and the English nation were degraded, he found imitators and 
rivals in abundance. Concerning the other poets of this and the 
succeeding generation, it has been said, ^ that ^ they understood 
their own character better than it was understood by their suc- 
cessors : they called themselves wits, instead of poets ; and wits 
they vvere : ' the difference is not in degree, but in kind. They 
succeeded in what tiiey aimed at : — in satire, and in panegyric ; in 
ridiculing an enemy, and in flattering a friend ; in turning a song, 
and in coiiiplinieiiting a lady; In pointing an epigram, and in 
telling a lewd tale : in these branches of literary art — the Birming- 
ham trade of verse — ^they have rarely been surpassed.’ But this 
applies only to a few of them. Some easy verses, and some vigo- 
rous ones, were thrown oft* by those unhappy men, who, being 
capable of better things, abandoned themselves to the debauchery 
of the timers ; but in general file manner of the current poetiy 
became as w'orthless as its matter. I^ven the art of versifleation 
was debased. To say ^ that if it rhymed and rattled all was well,’ 
implies a merit in the versos thus satirized vvlihcli they did not pos- ^ 
sess ; for if they rattled, it was as a cart rattles in its slow progress 
along a, rugged road- Tlu‘ lines limped and halted ; sometimes 
they were crammed and choked with elisions; more frequently 
they were eked out witli attenuated syllables and drawling exple- 
tives, as feeble in sound as they were empty of’hieaning. So 
degraded was the public taste, that Shadwell and Settle rivalled 
Dryden, and provoked him by their success to perpetuate their, 
names in those satires, for which alone they are now remembered. 
Shadw^ell succeeded Dryden in the laiireateship when Dryden was 
deposed ; and upon the decease of Shadwell, Nahum Tate reigned 
in his stead, — k succession worthy of the age in vvhi^h Sir Richard 
Blackmore wrote epic poems, and Mr. Locke praised them. The 
decline and fall of poetry, from the age of Virgil to that of Pru- 
d®htius, jsvas n‘6f so great as this. 

"This was the golden age of the inediocrists : they had the field 
to themselves ; and one of thetii had the odd fortune to obtain 
an hundred years of iiniivalted popul^fy. Pbmfret’s poems are 
not now to be found, as they >vere five^aaU-twenty yeai’s ago, always 
on sale at the stalls of itinerant venders and at count)^ booksellers;' 
printed u)>on coarse paper and in sh^skiii biiidhig; in company 
with Robinson Cmsoe, the Pilgrin/s'Prbgress, Religious Court- 

' ship, 
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Young^s Night Tlioughi^ and Harvey’® Meditations; but 
uiuring the whole erf the eighteenth century no other volume of 
.poems was so often reprinted^ or held in such popular estimation. 
It was even, printed in America in die middle of tliat century, when 
so fevy book® had been ptinte4 there, teat two pages might comprise 
the catalogu^^ Johnson said him, ^be pleases man/; and he 
who pleases^msny, must; have some species of merit/ What that 
merit is it would not be easy to discover : Johnson himself can only 
say, teat in his poems ^ there is an easy volubility ; the pleasure of 
smooth ip^tre is atforded to the ear, and the mind is ndf oppressed 
with ponderous or entangled with intricate sentiments.’ ‘^^his is, 
indeed, a rare, perhaps, a singular case, of long-lived rep^ation, 
founded neither upon desert, nor mis-desert, but preserved by 
prescription among low printers find provincial booksell^, who 
kept the book continually in the market. Other reputations, 
which had something more to support them, passed away as 
easily as they were made. ^ The matchless Orinda’ was more 
generally known, and, consequently, more applauded in her day, 
tean Mrs. Hemans is now, with all her superiority of natural talents 
and acquired power, or than the authoress of the WidoVs Tale, 
and those sweet poems in the littlfe volume of ^ Solilary Hours,’ 
which for truth and depth of feeling, and for tenderness and holi- 
ness of thought, are among the most beautiful that have been pro- 
duced in this gencraftioii. Orrery and Roscommon eulogized her 
in her life; and Cowley, who with a host of meaner poets had, in’ 
like manner, praised her while living, pronounced after her death, 
that if eVer Apollo should appoint a woman-laureate^^ Orinda 
would be tee person. Yet if her name had not been seen in the 
superscriptioii*to Cowley’s Odes, it woidd soon have been forgotten 
teat such a p^erson as Katherine Philips (accompKshed and truly 
f^xcellent as appears to have been) had ever existed, —or written 
a line. ' ■ ’ ^ ; 

The readuiess . wijte which any indication of literary talents was 
teen acknowledged, when men were not rendered illiberal and un- 
jnaf by pei^oi^al dialiko,' or political enmity, is one of the best fea- 
tures of A few tolerable verses were a passport into 

good socie1^^"vtE|^ to tee notice of those who bad the will as well 
as the powi^^^rassi^^a;deseiTing adventurer in his couit^ life. 
* Here is, says Swift, in his journal Stella, 

^ has — poems of mermen, resembling 

pastorals of; pretty, and the thought 

IS new. natives of the sea. 

His name something for him, and get him 

out' .of tee any new wits rise ; yet when they 

jbe, 1 wouldf^^ili|Mi^em. But they tread on our heels, 

' v: " ' '■ ^ . and 
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and thrust us off the stage.’ A^invards he says^ ^ the author of 
the sea-eclogues sent books to the' society yesterday, aud we gave 
him guiiieas a-piece, and may do further for him.' And again, 

^ Mr. Diaper presented to Lord BoUngbroke a new philosophical 
poem, the Diyades or the Nymphs’ prophecy, which is a veiy good 
one, an(? I am to give him a sum o^ money from mjMord. And I 
liave contrived to make a parson of himji for^ he is lialf one al- 
ready, being in deacon’s orders, and serves a small cure in die 
country, but has a sword at his tail here in town. It is a poor 
little, sholl^'^retch, but will do best in a gown, and we will make 
lord kdSper give him a living.’ Unfortunately for the poet, lord 
keeper and his friends lost the power which they had administered 
so villainously for their country, before this good intention could 
carried into eftect ; Diaper died without promotion, in early life ; 
and his sea-eclogues might have lain for ever fathoms deep, where 
they had sunk, if they had not been lished up by good John Ni- 
ciiols, the most diligent and indefatigable of men, who, during his 
long and useful life, has been the true friend and patron o&scuro- 
runi virOTum. Without his interference, this poor relation of 
and King Pepin would ha\e been known only for the incidental 
and characteristic mention thll^^nlade of him by Swift, in some of 
his kindly moods. 

The state of things in which any poet could make a little repu- 
tation, while there were none to deserve a great one, was put au 
end to by the ascendancy of Pope. Could his Homer be for- 
gotten, he might deserveiUy be called the reformer of English 
poetry; and though he introiUiced, with that too-celebrated trans- 
lation, a corruption of his own, which will long continue to taint 
the public taste, the reformation wbicli he actual^ wrought has 
counterbalanced the evil, and will outhist it. 'Phe expletive 
and do-s and didrs were banished for ever from onr versification 
by a single stroke of liis pen. It is for some philological anti* 
quary to investigate how this not more useibl than abused verb 
obtained its auxiliary sense in our language, unde|ived as it is from 
any parent or adjunct dialect. There are but two or three examples 
of it in Gower, and not more (if there be any) in Ollaucer. The 
abuse which converted it into a mere expletive cannot be traced 
to Spenser, because it was used systematically by him, not to eke 
out nis lines ; he had constructed a schenie of Icinguage for him- 
self, in which he deserved to find pa followers, and found none : 
Imt to Pope, undoubtedly, it is are indebted for ridding 

us of a barbarous and slovenly form^ of Speech, and jrestricting the 
verb as an auxiliary to that emphH%i^e which jsi one of the feli- 
cities of our tongue. After PopeS%ii^/*it vain for the 

Walshes and Stepneys, the Eusdons the Dukes and 

Kings, 
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the Sprats an4 Minno^^F poetiy, to come forward as can^ 
mdates for reputation* I| was still {]i 9 S]p|jlne, as it ever will be, to 
obtain a temporal^ succVss by glittet^j^^jTablts,; but" nothing could 
rise into notice' widiout at Wast £be appearance of d^ert, without 


some 


temjpt at hi^^ 
" r^s 


to o^^bia^iity, some native vigour,' or ^ome at- 
^ IShish and carafiiKexecution. ; 

The ilSn^sh ace^the only pec^^le who have any general collec- 
tion^'bf their ‘tn fonniiig these there was no principle of 

selection used%itH the ^Imbrites and Minims of P^H^giis ; the 
adventurous bookseller, who had th^ merit (and it is mlK one) 
of making the^hrst, inserted iti his list the names which we^/ami- 
to'him in his trade, and (with few exceptions) they ha^^^^hti- 
Jhiied to take tlieir place by prescription in subseduent publijQations 
of ihb same kind. By virtue of this pr escription, they passeii^puster 
with John Bell, with Dr. Johnson and his booksellei's, who fdrmedf 
the list according to their ’copyrights, with Dr. Anderson, the most 
good-natUied of all critical editors, tliought not the most judicious, 
and with Mr* Alexander. Chalmers, whose good-nature certainly 
was not such as to atone for his want of judgement. But the pre- 
, scriprioii which placed them there obtains no longer ; a|||:^their 
very collections exemplify the effect whicdi Pope produced ; for, 
from his timd^* they became to a certain degree select. Till then, 
eveiy one who copld rhyme claimed and acquired the privilege of 
a poet^ just as the culprit w^ho could spell out a verse in the Tes- 
tament ws& allowed^ to plead his clergy: it was granted now to 
none" but those who could produce a fair qualification. M||||fktinie, 
a chknge was going' on, equal in degree to that which the^gour 
of Pope had brought about. VVe were brought back by Thom- 
son and Dyer *to the love, of natural objects J. Young taught 
us with,.whatg^0cci^ a true poet might appeal #die religious 
foelings of hlarf. AJceiiside- elevated hU readers by a 

high, ^imotal, pnd {^^Ipsdpliical strain. Glover^ set before them a 
plain ed ^pal styfer-^foch, rejecting all meretricious ornaments, 

A lfieri, relied upon the strength and 

f selections, thoug||i.i|fc includes Jong works ^ 

tlie, PaEUteo ariy the poems of living The Portugues.^ive 

a^Cor^uslUuis^^ral^Jfi^^^^ttaTioruin'iiuilAi'me scripf^unt;* and the 
the JeeUits is no general coliecaon of 

' Uvin^langiu^ has^aU&ded to the|>oet$c;^d Hteije||iini»^auy 

oth^ ’country, one. Our own arc so imperfect, tbSit ^ould 

irequire a them what it pretends, and ought to be. 

. t Boswell selected by the several luiofcsdlers who had 

tod among them by mutual compact, notwitW* 
Lords against the perpetuity of literal^ prp- 
itecived me extreme Injustice of the law which i 
,0ieir families. ‘ J' . J 

edited an' edition of Shakspeate'. The 

dignity 




larary coMfi 
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dignity of its subject for its sqlj? support. Mason, on the con- 
trary, who was more able to hav^ sustained such a style, adopted 
a rich aiul gorgeous manner, acting upon the opinion, that, in a 
language wherein Shakspeare by native' genius had attained the 
highest place, an aspirant might witli most reason hope to succeed 
tlirough«an elaborate imitation of yVttic arf.^ Lyria jj^oenis, of the 
most opposite kind, but M'hich h^e become equally j>opular, were 
produced by Gray and Collins : those of the forme^were the highly- 
liiiished compositions of a patient and. fastidious artist ; those of 
the lat^jjj^^ie effusions of an ardent^ poetical spirit. And >\hile 
Percy^hWAVartou recalled the rising generation to the school of 
Spetiser and of the h^lizabethau age, Mr. llayley led the way to a 
renewed intercourse with the literature of those countries from 
which the writers in that illustrious age had drawn so largely, and 
with such success. ' 

The carjy part of George the 'Dilrcrs reign was distinguished by 
the great but fleeting popularity of Chiirclilll, who, squandering 
liappiiiess and character in his reckless course, poured forth verses 
upon the most worthless subjects, with a facility and vigour of 
wliichjf^ince Oldham and Drydcii, there had been no example. 
A sin^ar, dearth of celebrate?! names ensues, for of those vvho 
should have been the flower of tlieir generation, the most promising 
were nipt in the bud. To speak of Chattertou — 

the marvellous boy,* 

The sleepless soul that perished in its pride/ 

is to touch upon a name, from ^\hich time neither has taken, nor 
M ill tale any of its interest. Michael Bruce is known, thanks to 
good Dr. Anderson, for gi'ing the remains of tliis affectionate and 
hoi)eful Youth a place in his edition of the ‘ British Poets/ But 
M'lien Emily -fe meulioiied, and itussell, and B^npfylde, how 
many are there who will ask, what have they written ? and where 
are their works to be i'ouiid ? They have written little, for 
‘ In the morning of liope, in the blossom of virtue and genius, 

They M’ere cut down by death f 

but little as they have left, that little will be found after many days. 
TUekingle poem of Emily which remains is upon Deafli ; it was 
M'ritten Jior a Cambridge prize, and failed to obtain it, that of 
Porkeus^..(afterwards"the Bishop) being successfuK VVe should say 
tliey were the tw^o most promising productions which 

were ever elicited by a prize-subject, ,,11 ;wa did not recollect the 
‘^Aboriginal Britons " of Dr. Ridiardifet The successful piece was 
the better, planned and fairly beservecl; tt^e wai more 

* This be tells us in an elegy addressed tp < CaTaclacas/ 

as dedicatory of that poem. ■ -Sv. • ... 

von. XXXV. NO. hXiX. ^ ongmality 
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originality and greater power in ^Emily’s. Vicesimus Knox pro* 
sciTeil it ill the lirst edition of, his * Elegant Extracts;’ but it was 
cast out we believe from the later ones — certainly not to make room 
ibr anything better. The poems of Rtissell and Bampfylde were 
included in tlie collection edited by Mr. Park some twenty years 
ago ; a collection \vhich unfortunately was not completed af/xording 
to the design'bf its editor, (the insist competent to whom such a task 
has e\er yet been assigned,) but which has the great merit of being 
the only one in ^diich proper, or indeed any, attention was paid to 
the correctness of the text. There arc many writersr^f that age 
from wJiose poems a sweet anthology might be culled, but fttim tlie 
remains of Russell and Bairipf\ldc not aline can be spared. 

Emily, wdio seems, in some degree, like Kirke White, to have 
had a forefeeling of his own early decease, has beautifully described 
the ev^xvolgIol of a good man falling asleep wlien the number of fiis 
days is full — 

‘ Thrice happy who the blameless road along 

Of honest praise, hath reached the vale of death ! 
Around liini like ministrant clienibs throng 
His better actions, to the parting breath 
Singing their blessed rccjj^.ieins ; he the while, 

Gently reposing on some friendly breast 
Breathes out Jiis benisons, tJieii with a smile 
Of soft complacence lays him down to rest, 

Calm as a slumbering infant: from the goal 
Fre,e and unbounded flies the disembodied soul.* 

He might have found a topic not Uiss suited to the best purposes 
of poetry, (that of soothing the hem I and elevating and pnrifving its 
desires,) in the/^avly death of such gifted pia’sons as himself. Pre- 
mature such deaths are called in common and natura) language, and 
premature, according to the ordinary course of nature, they nnisl 
needs appear, and arc ; but mournful as it is thus to behold the 
dearest, and fairest, and noblest of our earthly hopes cut off, the 
religious mind acquiesces in the dispensations of J^rovideuci'., even 
while suffering under them to the height of grief, and feels in that 
grief itself sufffcieut reason for acknowledging that happy arc they 
who die in thesir youth. It Avas the prayer of a wise and good man, 
that God would be pleased to make him better, and take him when 
he was at the;;j^0st. There ajrc cases in whicli the lessons of a long 
life might impressive as the example of a brief one. Early 

death invests v^th a. {>$cuUan sanctity the objects of our affection, — 
and of our admiration also, which partakes of affection whenever it 
is worthily fixed. The stTdng and iilffuential interest which has 
been excited by Chattert(>m,^d Khkc White arises as much from 
the thought of what t have produced, had their lives been 

' ‘ prolonged. 
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prolonged, as from the remains \Yhidi they have left; in the former 
instance, perhaps, more so. Herbert Knowles, if he had published 
volume alter volume, would never liave establislicd a surer claim to 
remembrance than he has made good by his churchyard stanzas* 

[t was the affecting complaint of the poet Daniel in his old age f, 
that lie* had written too much and lived too Too much he 

has not written for his after-reptitatioii, whatever he had done for 
present acceptance ; for any general collection of the Kiiglish poets, 
which should not contain the whole of his poems, would be incoiu- 
plete. The fault of writing too little is one which has not so often 
been laid to a poei's charge. Dr. Sa}crs is to be charged with it, 
as vvill presently be seen. So might Crabbe have been, during a 
silence^ ot more than twenty years, — but the crab-tree bath borne 
Avell since, and its vei juice is of a strong body, and will keep. 
Beattie would be liable to the same accusation, if his other verses 
did not seem to prove tliat In* had t^vhaiisted himself in the ^ Minstrel.’ 
No such excuse can b(^ offered for the author of * Lewesdon Hill,’ 
^uid he, it is to be feared, must stand condemned by posterity 
for not having written enough, lieatlie, and Crabbe and Crowe 
were in the vigour of their faeiilties, when I lay ley was suffered 
to be tile popular or fashioiuH>le poet of the day. Mason, also, 
was living, and, in one sense, llourislih^g ; for he was hi the eii- 
joymcjiit of a high and well-won leputatioii, and of prefennent 
fully equal to the wants and wishes of a wi§e and moderate man. 
What Masoids wishes may have bt^eii we know not, for there is 
no man of equal eminonet* in that age, of whom his friends have 
thought proper to let the woild know so little. The only collec- 
tive edition of his works'|, has neither life, nor biographical notice 
ol the author, noi' pn'face, nor prefatory adverlisenient of any 
kind ; an omission which, if there be no intention of supplying it, 
must be ascribed to a want of respect in his representatives. 

Alason would liave done greater things if he had been less suc- 
cessful at the commencement of his career.* His Elfrida and his 
Caraclacus met vvitli llic applause which they well deserved, '^fhey 
succeeded even in representation, (little as this might have been 
expecUuf, ) and so well, that they were repr<fesented at the 
pi-ovinciali^ theatres. A stoiy is remembered in the navy, of 
some unlucky Captain (not of Nelson’s school), who at the 
close of a successful action, dissuaded the admiral from pursuing 
his victory, by saying that the day had been sufficiently glorious. 

;> * They are printed in our twenty- first volume, p, ad7. 
t ‘ But age hath done to me this wrong, -i. 

To make me write too much, alid live loo 
X In four volumes 1811. 

$ One of the writer^ earliest recollcctLous is of seeing filfiida performed by Mrs. 
SiUdons, upon the Bath stage. " 

o9t By 
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By some such feeling Mason appears to have been seduced into 
habits of literary indolence. . His desire of celebrity, and his 
fear that it had injured, by inflating him, are confessed with great 
trutli and beauty in one of bis elegies: — 

‘ Too long, alas, my inexperienced youth, 

Mislec^by flattering Fortune’s specious tale, 

Has left the rural reign of ’peace and truth, 

The huddling* brook, cool cave, and whispering vale. 

Won to the world, a candidate for praise, 

Yet, let me boast, by no ignoble art, 

Too oft the public ear has heard my lays. 

Too much its vain applause has touch’d my heart.* 

He lived nehrly forty ^ears after those liiu's were written, and 
if it appeared that this long portion of life had been devoted to 
the studies and duties of his profession, w c might commend the 
motive, although we might doubt the necessity for siicli a sacri- 
fice. But his duties left him ample leisure, and Jiis professional 
\mtings are few and unimportant. It was because he thouglit 
his reputation ^ siifliciently glorious,’ that he made no endea- 
vour to advance it. There \\i\s no decay of power. The 
Biiglish Garden, indeed, though ^;ir from worthless, is*' a bad 
poem; but his Curan and Argenlile evinces tliat he inight liuve 
succeeded as brilliantly in the romantic as in the classical drama, 
if he had applied to it the same determination of mind ; and had 
he followed on in this course, In* might ha\e acquired the honour 
of reviving Knglish tragedy, which was reserved for Joanna Baillie. 
The well-known satires which aie ascribed to him are not heie 
adduced, as exliibiting a spirit and vigour equal to tlie promise 
of his youth, because he ne\er acknowledged tbcm himself, nor 
have they been iiicorpoiated into the postljiimous edition of liis 
works. Without reference to tlicsc, we may discern in all his 
later pieces, few as they are, proofs of improveil taste rather than of 
declining genius ; the^ have the strength, witliout the etfort, of his 
earlier compositions-^the dignity, without the pomp — the beauty, 
without the fictitious ornaments. A more pleasing picture of 
placid and green old age ha.s seldom been transmitted to us than 
he has left in his Anniversary Sonnets on his own. Birth- 
day, the last : of which was written a few weeks only before his 
death : — ^We quote that for the year 1795. 

‘ A plaipitive sqjmet flowed from Milton’s pen 

VVfieU Tinjeh^d^iitolien his three-and- twentieth year: 

Say, shall' not, shed one tuneful tear, 5; ■ 

Robb’d by the thief of threescore ,years and ten ? 

No I foTf the foes of ell life-lcngthen’d men, 

, Trouble and toil J appro not yet too near ; 

Reason, health, and memoiy dear, ^ 

Hold unimpaired their weak, ^ yet wanted reign ; Still 
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Still round my sheltered lawn I pleased can stray, 

Still trace my sylvan blessings to their spring. 

Being OP Beings ! yes, that silent lay 
^ AVhich musing gratitude delights to sing, 

Still to thy sapphire throne shall Faith convey ; 

^ And Hope, the cherub of unwearied wing.* 

Wlicii Sayers was preparing to’ come forward upon the theatre 
of public life, Mason was considered as belonging to a former 
generation : his name was usually coupled with Uiat of his friend 
Gray ; and Gray having long been dead, Mason himself, out of 
the circle of bis own friends, was hardly known to be among the 
livinjj : they seemed to lia\e taken leave of tlie world together. A 
discriminating reader may trace in the prodnetions of every poet the 
influence of his predecessors in the art, and more especially of the 
immediate ones, who have set tlieir form and pressure upon the 
taste or humour of tluj age. Mason, perhaps, produced less 
effect upon his couteinporaiies and successors than any other poet 
of equal reputation : the intliuMicc of his writings may, however, be 
perceived in Sayers, but as acting upon a generous, not a servile, 
mind. Had he been one of the mocking-birds of Parnassus, this 
was libt the note which ho v\o;ylil have caught, for it was no longer 
in season * and there were; at lliat time tinee living writers, each of 
whom was more lik<‘ly to lia\e seduceii an as)>irant of common 
)>art8 into the sliecp-tiark of imitation. Such of our readers as 
rt‘, collect what the state of our literature* Wcis five-und- thirty years 
ago, will not be surprised at seeing tlie names of Cowper, Dar- 
win, and Merry, classed together, as having been then each in full 
sail upon the stream of celebrity, which very soon floated two of 
tlicm, by a short cut, into the dead sea. ^ 

It would not be p(jssiblo to name tliree poets W'ho are more 
curiously dissTliiilar to (*aeli other. Merry was the most remark- 
able for the success and brevity of his career. Other reputations 
have been as sudden, and as short-lived; buf w^e can call to mind 
none which was so unaccountable, and which has so completely 
passed away. Certain it is, that by far the greater part of our 
reatlcrs w'iJl have no other knowledge of him or »his name than 
w'hat they may have learnt fi’om the Baviad and M«viad. One 
might- suspect, at first, that his poems had been written as au ex- 
periment upon what Wilkes called the 9i07isense of the English 
public, for they are ‘ full of sound and fury, signifying notliing;^ 
he wrote to the ear, and to tlie car 6iily ; and if their real origin 
•lx)uld now be known, it would nioM probably be found that he 
was led into this rhapsbdiad and seusele.ss vein, by emulating the 
eft’usions of the Italian improvvhtutori in a language Which requires 
for its poetry soincthing more than rhythm and rhymes. He im- 

* ' " y posed, 
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posed, for awhile, both upon himself and others, to a most ex- 
traordinary degree. Lady-poets and gentlemen-poets out of num- 
ber became his imitators ; for wheil the thing had once been done, 
it was so easy, that they all could do it. They raved, and ranted, 
and languished with him, in the newspapers ; the journal in w^hich 
their effusions appeared puffed them in a style as noveW as their 
own, and helped the readers td admire them, by bringing the 
different shades of beauty into notice in italics and capitals of 
various degrees., Eveiybody read them, because in London tljey 
were laid on the breakfast-table in the morning papers ; and tlu^ 
provincial editors copied tliem, because of their celebrity. They 
were * town-msi^e,^ and their reputation, tliiacdbre, was held in the 
country to be as authentic as the news. '^J^ht^re was something, 
too, of my steiy w-hich aided this. Della Crusca and Rosa Ma- 
tilda w'ere the Great Unknow n male and femaU^, made more con- 
spicuous by the number of Htthi unknowns who imitated them ; 
and the verses which W'erc thus produced weie collected into 
volumes of more beautiful typography than iiie public had then 
been accustomed to see : for Hell succeeded in establishing a 
fashion for tine printing, in which Haskerville had tailed. (.)ju? 
satire cruslied the whole brood. /' 

Darwin's popularity has past away as irrecoverabV poor 
Merry's ; but the poet who studies his art will read the Botanic 
Garden, aud profit bv it; for Darwin was an artist, and if lu 
failed to construct a monument for himself siiblimer than thr* 
pyramids, and more dm able than brass, it was not for want f)!' 
patient labour in ‘ building the lolly rli) me. ^ Neither was it for 
any deficiency of skill, learning, or ability : he wOkS a man ol* 
eminent talents /nid gn at altainnn iits, and no poet ever succeeded 
more fully in executing a work according to liis own standard of 
excellence. But the theory w as false, and therefore it failed in 
practice. He tlioiight that he could improve iipou the versification 
of Pope, as much as«Pope had improved upon the versification of 
a fonner age, and that this was to be done by giving the utmost 
finish to every line, suj>eniddmg the highest varnish to the biigliest 
colouring ; malting every word picliir<*sqiie as well as ^sigiiilic^anf, 
and the whole poem sonorous and splendid in all its parts. H is 
own philosophy should have taught him, that such an intention 
would of neerdssity defeat itself, and that poetry, like painting, 
must have its^ relief-^ts 'shade, as well as its light. The dead 
level of Burriet^s antediluvian w'orld, (beautifully as he has itna<^ 
giiied it,) though embellished witli the most successful riiltiir4\ 
and blest with perpetual spring, would be woefully inferior, iii 
poetical aud picturesque effect, to a land of hills and dales ; still 
more so to one of lakess and mountains. The, subject of liis poem 

. was 
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was not more judiciously chosen tliaii the style; but it contributed 
greatly to the short-lived pop\ilarity which he obtained. The 
* Botanic Garden’ was an attractive name for all those who amused 
themselves with botany, or who found, in the cidtivation of 
flowers, what has not unfitly been called the most iimocent and 
most hi^althful of enjoyments ; and this includes, in our days, a 
large portion of tliose whom po^ts, in all ages, ftave been ambi- 
tious to please — the more refined and intellectual part of the 
female world. Pleased witli a work which was designed at the 
same time to eiiibcliisli and elevate their favourite pursuit, and 
delighted with tlic scientific infoiinatioii wdiich the text, and still 
more the commcnlary, coiive}cil to them, in a popular and 
tdegaut fomi, the boliiiiists of the conservatory and the boudoir 
were delighted with the episoilical parts of the poem, which relate to 
human feelings and to real life, and they persuaded themselves 
that they admired the whole. Tlie materialists of fine literature 
also, who alwa}s apjilaud most llial which Is most inechaiiieal, 
because it is most a level with their own comprehension, 

and can be ineasmod by ride, extolled it as the perfection of thi; 
art; and the perfection of such art certainly it was. But no 
pot^try can maintain its grcjamd, unless it be addressed to the. 
nudorstaiicling or the aflectioiis. j\n atlejiipt was made, in the 
‘ Jioves of the Plants,’ to combine llui grace of fiction with the- 
gravity of science ; and the result presents a heterogeneous mixture 
wdiicli neither satisfies the judgement iiov pleases tlie fancy. The 
design, indeed, is neither imaginative nor fanciful ; wdiat it 
exhibits as poetical machinery l)eing but laboured allegory at 
best, and more frecpicntly an ariegori<’al riddle, preposterous in 
itself, and weaning iioiii its ])ei peluai repelitioii.^ Jiven the better 
parts of the poem — the long siiiiilies witlioiit similitude — erased 
to please when they had ceased to daz/de. Darwin had the eye and 
the ear of a poet, and the creative mind ; but his writings have 
served to show'^ tliat these are of little avad^without the heart ; and 
the heart was wanting in him. 

The genu of his versification may be traced in Prior ; and it 
w^as shown some years ago in the Edmburgli Ilcview, that the same 
manner* was applied to the siuiie kind of subject, long betore 
Darwin was heard ot^ by Henry Brook, a man of original genius 
and great powers, though now' better known as the autiior of 
^ The Fool of Quality,’ than for his poems- 
^ The style which Darwin has adapted and perfected was too 
"elaborate to find followers, even when it was most applauded. 

— • 1 y ' ■ 

* The man nor by which Dr. Wolcot made himself a popular -wtitcr, umler the vcll- 
Unowu appellation of Peter ^indar, may be traced to a forgotten author, by iiaine Charles 
Dennis. r ^ 

The 
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Tbii. only bi professed imitation of his manner was written 
by his friend Dr* Jieddoes. It originated in a stratagem, ^ winch,’ 
says ]3eddoes, * if not entirely innocent, can be charged only with 
the guilt of presumption. In order to impose upon a few of their 
common acquaintance^ the writer, in a few passages at least, 
attempted to ^ssume the style of the most elegant of#moderii 
poets, and was encoiuraged by some degree of success to extend 
his design*’ ^The poem thus jiroduced, though originally intended 
for publication, was never published. The subject is Alexan- 
der’s Expedition to the Indian Ocean. The book is remarkable for 
having been printed in a remote village, by a young woman ; and, 
like every production of its author, it oxlnbits, both in the text and 
accompanying dbser\'ations, proofs of an active, and vigorous, and 
original mind. Mr. Fosbrooke, whose mind was more poetical, 
and his pursuits more favourable to poetry, has told us, that in 
composing his ^ Economy of Monastic Life,’ he proceeded ^ upon 
Darwin’s doctrine, of using only precise images of picturesque 
eftect, chiefly founded upon the sense of vision.’ AVithout such 
ail intimation, it would never have been discovered that Mr. Fos- 
brooke had written iqioii so false a theory. The very remem- 
brance of ^ blind 'Fhainyris and bliiiy* iMieonides’ might have made 
him hesitate before lie adopted it, and the slightest cousidcia- 
tion will suflice foi* slioM'ing its futility. Except in these instances, 
and in some University prizc-pooius, Darwin appears to have pro- 
duced no cflect upon llie style of his contemporaries, nor upon 
any of the rising generation. 

The old fashion of Inlroducliig a poem m ilh recommendatory 
verses was followed by J^arwin, after it had been for nearly a 
century in disuse. , They mIio are likely to liave been assailed 
'with applications for contributions of this kind may congratulate 
themselves that the custom has become obsolete, and think it 
* more honoured in the breach than in the observance.’ But it had 
its use : facts and notj^es, and intimations for our literary history, 
have been gleaned from such verses ; they lead us into the literary 
society of former times, and possess, therefore, for those who con- 
verse with books?, an interest above that of ordinary fugitive pieces* 
Among those which Darwin has published are some by Hayley 
and Cowper, aijgpifying their equal and great adiiiiratio|t t>f ^ one 
whose siirpassrfg merit they willingly acknowledged* 
popularity was at that time on the wane, and he . could wt but 
have perceived, fhaVin proportion as the highly-adorned 'style of ^ 
parwiii was adimi^ and applauded, his own writings would 
in tlie estimation. of. public; but \m mind in this respect was 
truly generous, to have been darkened by a 

shade of envy. Itave expressed the same 

' ^ sincere 
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sincere arlniiration is more extraordinary, because he must have 
felt, more than Ilayley was capable*of feeling, the defects of a poem 
in M'hich art was eveiywhere obtrusive, and the life and feeling of 
poetry nowhere to be found. 

It was foitunate for Cowper that he met with no such mere- 
tricious m^idel to captivate him earlier in life ; for ha^ he imitated 
it, it would have proved fatal to his* genius; and that he was con- 
scious of some tendency to imitation appears by his letters. ^ 1 
reckon it (he says) among my principal advantages, as a composer 
of verses, that I have not read an Jilnglish poet those thirteen years, 
and but one these twenty yoars. Imitation, even of the best 
models, is my aversion ; it is scTvile and mechanical ; a trick that 
has enabled iiiaiiy to usurp the name oF author, w^io could not 
have written at all, if they had not writlou upon the pattern of 
somebody indeed original. Hut wlieu tlio (‘av and the taste have 
heeii much accustonu‘d to tlie maimer of others, it is almost im- 
possible to avoid it ; and we imitate, in spite of ourselves, just in 
proportion as we admire.’ And in another place he says, ‘ English 
]>oetry I never touch, being pretty niiich addicted to the writing of 
it, and knowing that much inlereourso with those gentlemen betrays 
us unavoidably into a habit of imjlatioii, which 1 hate and despise 
most cordially.’ That so Inio a ])oet as Cowper should have felt 
tills distrust of himself is siirjirising. 11 is rej)iarks, as they apply 
to the herd of poets, are continually verilied ; and there are not a 
f(;w reputations in full feather at this day, M^iich, if they were 
stript of their borrowed i)lnmes, would appear like the jackdaw 
in the fable. 

lint however heartily and deservediy Cowper despised and haled 
the habit of imitation, his own delightful poem produced one 
imitator wliom it was not possible for him to hate or to despise, 
and whom in reality he cordially esteemed and loved. Uiirdis is 
a name now little remembered, but w hich does not deserve to be 
forgotten : for his poems, tliough ill conceived ^and carelessly com- 
posed, abound witli images from nature, which show’^ the eye of a 
poet, and with strains of natural feeling, which could only have 
proceeded from tlie heart of one. He was, indeed, a most amiable 
man, of the best and kindliest feelings, — avowedly an imitator of 
Cowper, but with a mind so much of the same kind and class, 
that, if Coyrper had never written, the character of his poems would 
have been what it is, excepting, perhaps, that his style would have 
beenJess negligent if he had not been seduced by a dangerous, yet 
ti^^thig example. He was conscious that he had fallen into ibis 
fault, and confessed that his first poem might to have been written 
with more care. Dum rcle^o sa'ij}siss€ the motto 

w hich he pre]$:ted ; and disclaii^mg^ at its c<mcldsioh, all desire of 
4 popular 
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popiilai^:^f>lause, which, he said, would be ill-deserved if it could 
be so easily obtained, he expressed a modest hope that he miglit 
one day hit some happy strain on his ^ time-mellowed harp,’ which 
should deserve to be remembered. A happier stmin in its kind, 
than the following passage from that poem, would not easily be 
t<)und : — ^ f 

‘ Then let the village bells, as often W'ont, * 

Come swelling on the breeze, and to the sun 
Half set, sing merrily their evening song, 

I ask not for the cause, — it matters not : 

It is enough for me to Iiear the sound 
Of the remote, exhilarating peal, 

Now dying all away, now faintly heard, 

And now% with loud and musical n lapse. 

In mellow changes huddling on the car. 

So have I stood at eve on Isis’ hanks, 

To hear the merry Chnstchurch hells rejoice. ' 

So have 1 sat, too, in tJiy honoured shades. 

Distinguished Magdalen, on C’hevNvcirs hanks, 

To hear thy silver Wolsey tones so sweet. 

And so, too, liave I paused, and lield my oar, 

Ahd suffered tlie slow stri‘am to bear me home. 

While Wykehain’s peal along the meadow' ran'.’ 

All Hurdis’s poems ar<^ detective in plan; they are dt^sultory 
as ^ the Task biif the pervading liveliness and vigour which give 
* the Task’ its peculiar charm, and have, made it deservedly one of 
the most popular productions in the, hhiglish language, are want- 
ing ; and there is neither grace in the Irausilions, nor proportion in 
the parts. When he attemj^ted a storv, as in Adriano, not only 
genius, but good sense, seems to have d< serted him ; the silliness 
of the fable could only be equalled by the poverty and emptiness 
of the style, and the rea<ler lays down llie book in astonishment 
that it should have been possible for a scholar and a poet to ha\e 
written anything s«' altogether w'orthless. For though there is a 
general character of feebleness which pervades his other poems, 
they contain passages of singular beauty, in which some natural 
image is vivMly delineated, or some true feeling linely expressed. 
His description of a smith at liis forge is as elaborate as Darwin 
could have ^ade it, and yet there is nothing cumbroujs blioated in 
the dictioif. This, indeed, is a mere display of lang^ge and ver- 
sification-^ trial ^ skill, in which he seems to have Masoifs 
rules before/biiti ‘ " 

^ • Ingrateful sure, 

becoifies the poet’s task : 

Yet me^^ 


Exact, 
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Exact, 3 ret free, without inflation bold, 

To dignifjr that theme ; mu5t try to form 
Such magic sympathy of sens^with sound 
As pictures all it sings ; while Grace awakes 
At each blest touch, and on the lowdiest things 
S^'atters her rainbow hues/ 

But lliis is a merit to which the mc/e artist may atiafki. It is tbe 
poet only who could have observed how the owl, in quest of prey, 

* Avith sleepy wing 

Swims o’er the corn-field studious / 

it is only the poet who would have noted, 

‘ the grazing ox 

His dewy supper from tJie savoury herl) 

Audibly gathering / 

and the redbreast, when in winter ^ the household bird, with the 
red stomacher,^ avS au elder poet calls him, 

* Sits budge, a feathery buiicli 

it is the poet only who would have described the sea as 

* Raking with harsh recoil the pe]>bly steep;’ 

it is the poet only v\ ho would say of himself, v\ lieu he has ascended 
the ilowns, ^ 

* It shjill not grievT me if the gust lie free. 

And to withstand its overhearing gale 

I lean upon the tide of air uuseea / 
who, looking at a churchyard, woidd speak of 

‘ youth and age 

And sexes mingled in the populous soil, 

Till it o’erlooks with swoln and ridgy brow 
The smoother crop below / 

and who, in thinking of a cluirch, could bring forward witli a 
charm of novelty, the oldest and most familiar of all its moral illus- 
trations ; — 

‘ Say, ancient edifice, thyself with yearj 
Grown gray, hoAv long upon the liill has stood 
Thy weather- braving tower, and silent mark’d 
The hnraau leaf inconstant bud and fall; , 


The generations of deciduous man, 

;How often hast thou seen them pass away?* 
llurdia d^^^i^be^ himself as having been 

‘ A silent, shame-faced, hesitating boy/ 
lie was a meek, gentle, affectionate spirit, in which no worldly 
ai^h^tion could liave place ; he seems not even to have felt it in 
the art which he loved, but to have pjacti?^Ml, mo(i?:ta'y for its ow n 
sake, indulging jii it as die natural.e^^ and inno- 

c ent, and virtuous feelings,. wilhhi|ijr 'm a wish for 

- V ^ ‘ / lame, 
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fame, i^nteuted in a humble station, and thankful for the blessings 
which lie eiyoyed in it:— 

‘ Leisure and freedom, and a mind jfit ease, 

Books, and the shady vale, and evening^ walk, 

Cheerful companions, and the sweet return 
Of music ever various. Who needs more V &c. ^ 

This was^the temper whicll* Hurdis expressed in his, verses, and 
it was not contradicted by the tenoiir of his life. TKe Queen was 
pleased with the poems of this very amiable man ; arid some yi^ars 
after his death, wlien such of them as were deemed worthy of 
being collect^ were re-published by his surviving sisters, (to 
whom he had been most aft’eetionaUdy attached,) it was notilied 
to them, without any solicitation on tlieir part, that they might be 
dedicated to her Majesty. With the exception of Adriano, they 
ought to be inserted in any future collecti«)ii of the British Poets. 

Merry^s verst s were like the froth and bubblers of a rapid and 
shallow stream. Poetry pioceeded in liim from an empty nriiul, 
as in Darwin it did from a full one. Darwin’s bore the stamp of 
his own character, but that of the ag(* also not less decidedly : it 
embodied the material philosophy of the day, and, like it, was gross, 
earthly, and aiiti-.spiritual ; but /t was the work of deliberation, 
thouglit; k»iOwledg(‘, and patient* labour. CowperisVas a natural 
strain, proceeding from a playful temper and a serious heart : neither 
he, nor Iiis disciple, Hurdis, seems to have felt the slightest impulse 
of vanity of ambition ; it w as as natural for them to give uttci ance. 
to their feelings in verse, as for the birds to sing, Sa}(Ms liad no- 
thing in common with cither of these, his contemporaries, except 
that, like Darwin, he was ambitious of fame as a poet, and, like 
liini, w^as willing to bestow upon his compositions all the careful 
correction iiecessaiy for bringing tlu in to the standard of perfec- 
tion. He was the poet of art rather than of nature, of determina- 
tion rather thap of impulse ; and this appears, both in the sub- 
jects which he selected, the form in wlricli he cast his materials, 
and in his manner of composing. In the choice of sulijecls he 
was in some degree influenced b> tlic age. (i ray’s versions of the 
Runic pocii^ had strongly impressed the rising generation of poets, 
and that inipression had been aided by Percy’s N orthern Antiqui- 
ties, and by^ ,the translations, wdiich the same very u^fiil and in- 
fluential \yri]teV published, of the more celebrated remans of the 
Skalds. .Al&oiigb th^se books obtained so little gc^ral notice, 
that the sale prpUably' never defrayed the costs of jiublifcitibm th!E|ir 
efleci upon En^^ish literature was visible, Cupid arid the M^^les 
will keep theif jj^j^i|/iin Verse as long as there are rhymers in the 
w orld ; but the ^ods and goddesses were grown stale : 

angels and tUos^ who 

tried 
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tried to introduce tliem ; and the esjstiiig race of poets s^^ed very 
well disposed to transfer tficir devotion tp the gods and heroes of Val- 
halla, \Aho every day hunted a Ad kille(|| the eternal boar, Scrim nor, 
and every night supped upon his eternal pork. Minor pieces, drawn 
from the stores of Scand in avian antiquity, had been composed by 
MisJi Sew^ffd, by Mr. Polwhele, and by others of lhc>c!ontributor.s 
to a collection of poems, chiefly by gentlemen of Devon and Corn- 
wall, which appeared just at this time and Mr. Hole, a lltth* 
before, liad founded, upon the Runic mythology, a poem of more 
pretensions initse\tent and structure, tlian any thing which had ap- 
peared since the iLeonidas and the Epigoiiiad — poems which Smol- 
lett has oddly coupled, and more o<idly enumerated among the 
glories of George the Secoiicrs reign. 

Dr. Sayers derived the foim of his dramas from Mason and Klop- 
stock, as much as from the ancients. 1 1 is avowed reason for adopt- 
ing the Greek form was, that it afiorvled in ils ediorus the most 
favourable opportunity for the display of mythological imagery ; but 
where this is the poet’s main object, it may surely be better eflec* ted 
in narrative than in dramatic poetry. Air. Taylor has described his 
mode of composition : ‘ 1 was admitted,' he sa\s, ^ behind the cur- 
tain, saw his .works, as it were, ' on the easel, Jirst in the outline, 
then garishly shaded, and, lastly, with tlie blended and finished 
colouring. His first care was to round the fable, and everywhei'e 
to Ibrestie his drift; the dialogue was then ra[)id]y composed, and 
ahvavs the shortest cut taken to the purpose in view' ; the critical 
situations were aftervvarils raised inti> effect, and brightened into 
brilliance, by consulting analogous cflects of celebrated writers, 
with the intention of traiisphintiiig beauties of detail ; and finally, 
the lyrical orjuuneiits, in whieli lie mainly excelled, were inserted 
at every opportunity.’ A process so methodical would of itself 
show^, that Sayers w as not of the school of Sliaksjieaie. Indeed, 
upon his owm classification, he wmihl be enumerated among the 
followers of that Greek school, of Avhich he lia^ named Collins and 
Gray as the founders ; but of wbieli Mason, rather than Collins, 
may be considered as joint-founder with Gray, and to which (Jil- 
beit West may be referreil, and, with strong shades of individual 
difterencei Akenside and Glover. 

The simplest of the Greek dramas are not so simple in their con- 
struction as these dramatic sketches: Aloina, Carrol,^ and a chorus 
of bards; j^ustitule all the persons df the first drmna. In an after- 
odi^qn, ihe author hesitated at retaining the word bard, tlius impro- 
peny applied to designate a Saxon poet,; but the title of Skald 
appeared to him not sufficiently naturalrie^^ perhaps as in 
itself unfortunate, l^he . scene is. Britain, the time 
during the first ages of the Saxd)^ pfrevtolis to tlieir con- 

; version. 
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versioii;^. Moina, the daiigtiter. of a British chief, has fallen by the 
chance of war into the hands of the Saxon Harold, who, using the 
right of victory, has made per his wife. Fifty days have elapsed 
since she was made a prisoner, and the drama opens with lior 
lamentations for her parents ; for Carril, Iier betiothed lover, who 
in defendin^her had fallen by Harold^s arm ; and for^aer own lot 
in being made by compvilsion^the wife of one whom she detests as 
the enemy of her counUy, and still more as being stained with 
Carril’s blood. The clioms enter and salute her as the favourite 
of the Goddess Frea. She asks if Harold is returned from 
battle, and pburs out impiecations against his life. They hint 
that, in so doing, she is inn)recating evil upon herself ; and as she 
departs they call upon Odin either to send liini back with victory, 
or give him a glorious and triumphant death in the field, Carril 
enters to them iu the disguise of a bard. He had fallen among 
the slain ; but having been assisted iu time, and recovered from his 
wound, is come in search of Moina. i'rom the chorus he learns 
that she is the lady of the* castle which he lias now reached, and 
is HarokPs wife. Just then Moina re-enters; Carril relates his 
<)\vn story; she retires at the tale, and sends for him to attend 
her: force alone, she tells lam, .has made her Harold’s wife ; but 
being his wife, his she must reiiiaiu w Idle he lives, and his dealli 
alone can set her free — were that ha|)py evi^nt indeed to occur in 
battle, then might .she flee with Carril ; it w ill be in vain for him 
to challenge Harold in tliehope of delivering lier, for were he suc- 
cessful it would only bring destruction upon himself and lier ; but 
she sends him to consult a Riinu* piophetcss concerning their fate. 
When tliey have h^ft the stage, a soldier enters, bringing news to 
the clioms that Haiold is slain, and that the people, having dis- 
covered his body, are bringing it home for interment. Here the 
first act concludes. W hen Carril returns from the prophetess, 
Moina greets him witli the joyful tidings of Harold’s death. ''J'he 
prophetess (like Krichtlio) iiad re-animated a new-slain body, 
and from its lips obtained a preiliclion of Harold’s fate, and that 
before sunset Moina should be at rest from her woes. Believing 
that the latter, part of tlie prediction would be as happily accom- 
plished as tjm' first, Moina tells Carril to await her in a neigh- 
liouring dell; whither she will escape to him as soon as the funeral 
is over. But no sooner has he left her in this expectation, than 
Moina siiiftmoned by the chorus to undergo tlic law, by which 
the suTvivifig \vife to be buried in the grave with her husjband. 
It is related, that Wfhen the earth was cast on her she called on 
Carril ; Carril, to .from the place of sacrifice she had de- 
spatched a messenger, f learns her fate, and, declaring his 

intention of throwing from the nearest precipice, rushes out. 
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The fable of the second drama^ wliich is founded, notjdpon the 
Scandinavian, but the Keltic system of mythology, is equall;j^ simple, 
Starno, a Urilish chief, whose daughter, .Uaura, has been taken 
by tlie Saxons, is gone to battle, having made a vow that if he 
returns victorious, his noblest captive shall he sacrificed to Hesus. 
During tlu'j action Daura flies to her father’s army ^vith Kelric, 
the son of the Saxon leader, whom i\ie had persuaded to accom- 
pany her, and for her life yield himself a willing prisoner. The 
Druids demand him for llieir victim : ihoved by his daughter’s 
supplication, Starno resolves to protect him, and says he will ofl'er 
up a milk-white bull in his stead. i5ut the Driiida are inexora- 
ble ; they threaten the chieftain with excommunication and all its 
dreadful consequences. Slanio woukl have delied their vengeance, 
and sacrificed his own life to save his daughter and her husband ; 
but Kelric, disdaining to live upoir siu h terms, delivers himself 
np to tlie priests ; and Danra, after taking leave of him, who is led 
to llu^ altar, leaves lh(‘ scene, with the implied intenlion of destroy- 
ing herself. 

^riierc are tw o other of thi\sc piecc^s : one is a moiioilrama, the 
first in our language ; — it is tht‘ soliloquy of a northern chieftain, 
oppressed with age and })ainl’ufc dreams, and resolving, as was 
esteemed honourable in such circumstances, to die by his own 
hand ; the other is a mas(|ue upon the. descent of J^Vea, suggested 
by a Danish drama upon the death of lialder by Ji>hamies Ewald. 
H'he l>rical parts of this masque are written in ih\me; those on 
Moina and Starno iu an uurli\nied measure. These are the most 
peculiar, as well as tlie mont elaborate, of his }>ioductious ; and 
the pariial biographer says of them, that they display the fauc) of 
]^indar without his extravagance, and the feeling of Sophocles 
w ithout his tameness. 1 1 is in judicious thus to <Iepreciatc Sophocles 
and Pindar: no such comparison was called for. Hiese choruses 
are in all respects original, composed upon the author’s own 
theory of lyrical composition, and in a measiue also which was 
wholly his own. The theory, which he subsi‘({ucntly explained in 
an essay on the poetic c haracter of Horace, w as this : — . 

‘ Tlie Ode, like any other piece of poetical composition, is written 
with some deterniiiied enrl ; and this end should be one. Whether a 
liero is to be praised, a mourner to he soothed, a virtue to be inculcated, 
or a vice to be reproved, the subject of the ode is single and defined. 
Of the great direction and purpose of*:Jiie performance, therefore, the 
poet should never lose sight. An unconiwted group of thoughts and 
images, however striking and affecting, form not a good ode.. What- 
ever is introduced should tend evidently to tlie end which is in view ; 
whatever is unconnected with this end is ineffective, and spoils 

that wholeness which is essential to the ^^lende of the piece. Nei- 
^ ■ ther 
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ther 'all- sufficient merdy tp unite different passages, or por- 
tions, of the ode with the theme on which ft is Avritten : the poet must 
not stop here ; the passages must alsa^he united among themselves ; the 
mind should glide with ease fitm one part to the next ;'^he link between 
them should be plainly diacerxiible, or the piece is a mei-e cento. Con- 
liexion of component parts together witii wholeness (if I ^ay so ex- 
press it) are Essential to the perfection of the Ode.* — ^pp. xlv. xlvi. 

Mr. Taylor is of opinion that the dirges to Moina, * or hearse- 
songs, as our Saxon foreffithers called them,* are the most masterly 
of the odes : these, therefore, we shall adduce as the best and most 
characteristic Examples of Dr. Sams’s poetry.'' Tlie first, which is 
sung while Harold's body is borne to the grave, appropriately 
describes the stale of departed heroes in the Scandinavian para- 
dise, on their final dissolution, wlieu the gods themselves shall be 
destroyed. 

* Who steps on the glittering hiitlgc 
That leads to the mansion of gods ? 

*Tis Harold, undaunted in figlit. 

He smird at the shivering of spears, ’ 

He fell ill the elasliing of amis. 

Hi sc, Odin, rise, ^ 

See, lie enters tJiy shining abode, 

And terrible sits by thy suh*. 

Who lifts the gold-tijit horn 
Of inahtlirig mead ? 

Harold lifts the gohl-tipt horn 
Of mantling mead. 

Happy he Avho fighting falls, 

Happy in the battle’s clangonr 
To feel the (piivering lance. ■*; 

Wlien the hunter’s (lart has pierced 
TJie roe- buc k’s dapjiled side, • 

Troiie from the summit of the rock 
He fall«, and falling dies ; 

His dark-gray eyes for ever close, 

No more he climbs the grassy hill, 

No more he seeks tlie cooling spring, 

But sinks to endless night ; 

, When Vithri drives the sword of fate 
Deep in the hero’s steel-clad breast, 

His soul immortal mounts on high, 

And wins the airy Wat of gods ; 

There in Pleasil^e’s lap he lies,. 

'Till Sttrtur’s flafeies consume the world.* 
y i ^;<Vt8^Ml-CHOIVUS. 

‘ iProm thfe of the sky 


And 
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And winter >>inds in thick-irlW:>’(i iee 
The floating world— .. , 

Who rears the bloody han<|? 

A brother in his brother’s 4eart ' 

Has plung’d the spear ; * ^ 

Who rears the IdOody hand ? 

A hither in liis danghter’is heart 
Has plung’d the spear. 

‘ Where are thy hcains, O sun T 
Where is thy silver shield, 

O moon? ^ 

Tlie glimmering stars fall fi-oin tlie rope f)f heav’ii, 

’Tis darhiiess all — tlie hriii earth shakes — 

The eloud-eapt niouutains thundering njsli 
Upon the plains below — 

Old occ'an licaves liis wavt s, 

And tempi'sts howl aronnd. 

‘ See, Fenris Inirsts liis chain, 

His eye-lialls flasli, 

His nostrils brealhii 
Hestruetive fire. 

From the sei’]KMit’s iiVpi jaws 
l^locxls of poist^n roll — 

Hark! llic crash of heav'ii *— 

It cleiu'os, it cleaves — 

Spirits of Im? arise. 

And hurl their hurniiig brands, 
dSurtur at their head — 

'"Before liiin dasli liis da/'/ling arm's. 

Behind him flies resistless flame. 

‘ Heimdal lifts tlie hrazen trump. 

And blows the lilast of ivar — 

Heaven’s solid pillars sliake — 

Odin calls — he grasjis his laiiei', 

Ami strikes his golden shield ; — 

Hoimflal sounds the bra/A ii triiiu[) — 

'J'lic gods start up and seize their sparkling s[)ears, 

Heiintlal soniids tlie hrazen trump — 

Odin’s heroes rush to battle, 

And jarring hauberks ring. 

‘ CHORUS. 

‘ In burnish’d mail shall Iferold stand, 

Foremost hi th’ emhattleil r^iks 
^ His ai’m shall wing the hissing dart, 

Nor dread tlfe flaimes arouiul. ; 

Tlien shall He. fighting faB'^ain, , ^ 

And sink amid the War , 

, Jl^nd the crush of 

VOL. xx-xt?. ViOi Lxix. ' ’ P ' The 
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The dirge of Moina is, a§ it jiiould be; contrasted with this, in 
its cliaracter and movement. ’ 

‘ Dark, dark is Moika’s bed, 

On earth’s hard la^ she lies ; 

Where is the beauteous form ‘ 

'l^at heroes lov’d ? 

Where is the beaming eye. 

The ruddy cheek ? 

* Cold, cold is Moina’s bed. 

And shall no lay of death, 

M'^ith pleasing murmur, soothe 
Her parted soul ? 

Shall no tear wet the grave 
Where Moina lies ? 

TJie bards shall raise the lay of death, 

The biivls shall soothe her parted soul, 

And drop the tear of grief 
On Moina’s grave. 

‘ The lily hows her head 
Before the summer-gale, 

Tlu? green earth kissing ; 

But swift the summer-gale is fled ; 

Again the flower uplifts lier snowy crest, 

And drinks the air sertuie. — 

Before the breath of woe 
The soul of Moina bowl’d, 

‘ It bow ’d, and rose no more. 

High o’er its hanks the rapid river stvells, 

And flows impetuous on tlio plain — 

The po[>]ar meets the rushing w\as^e, 

Ajid bends its tender stem— ^ 

7’hc* w^aters pass, 

I’lie plant uprears its pliant trunk. 

And shoots aloft ; 

The plant' uprears its dewy tufts, 

And spreads its light-green leaves 
To meet the warmth of heaven. 

Before the tide of woe 
The soul of Moina bowl’d, — 
bow’d, and rose no more. 

from Valhalla’s groves. 

Mark’d the grief of SSoina’s heart, 

And dropp’d the golden te^r ; 

Now she quits the groves of bliss^ 

And hastes to me^ her favour’d child 
At heaven’? gates. 

With her ipsjr 

. Moiim's 
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Moina’a clay-cold palm ; 

Swift through her frame celestial vigour shoo^i 
Celestial beauty beams i 

In Moina’s eyes. j 

' Pair flower, no more the Blast of woe 
Shall shake thy tender form ; 

Iri Frea's gorgeous dom^iJS, 

Thy bloom shall fade no more.’ — ^p. 84-87. 

This drama, in the first edition, concluded with a dirge for 
Carril, cnimierating the various cases in wliich suicide, upon the 
philosophy of the Skalds, was recomnieiicled as the only remedy for 
disgrace, infirmit} , oi grief. It was suppressed by its author, in 
llic later editions, from a <v>nscientious feeling, Mr. Taylor tells 
us, ^ lest the praise of heroic suicide should, perhaps, operate 
dangerously in c*oinmon life, and prepare some hesitating sufferer 
for a rash and unhallowed act.’ 

The dramatic sketches were favourably received. If the readers 
wore not numerous, tJiey were of tliat description whom a poet 
should be most desirous to please ; and the sale of three editions 
shows that they were more numerous than might have been 
ox|)ccled. They were, indeed% noticed and praised by the critical 
journals of flial geneiation ; but iieither the snbji‘ct nor the manner 
could be popular : novelties usually oifeiid those whom they fail 
to attract; and of all innovations, llicre are none of which the 
sovereign public is so intolerant as imiovafions in taste. Uii- 
rhymed lyrical mcasnriis had been tried by Milton with unhappy 
success ; and his failure would have deterred any ordinary mind 
from repeating the ex[)eriment ; but in reality that failure proved 
only that the experiment hail been ill made. There are parts in 
the cliorusses of the ^ Samson Agonistes,’ wherein it is diflicult to 
discover any principle of rhythm : thej' remind oiu^ of the sup])o- 
silioii upon wliich Bentley proceeded witli such critical intrepidity, 
that some careless, or worse than careless, ^amanuensis had dis- 
figured his versos, and that many of them could not have stood as 
they novv stand if Milton hail seen tiieni. That he could strangely 
deceive his ear, and his Judgement not less strangely, is curiously 
proved by his Vsahns, and by his translation of ^ Quis muUa 
f^racilis ie pucr in rosa.^ Yet this translation, uncouth as it is in 
syntax as well as sound, and bearing no other resemblance to the 
Latin measure, which it w^as desigiacd to imitate, than that it con- 
sists of two long and two short lines, presents the only example of 
a rhymeless stanza wljich esm fairly be said to have l>ecome 
naturalized in our languaget ColIt|p saw what could be made of 
it, and few poems have been mege frequently imitated than the 
^ Ode to Lveniug/ to which he finely and beautifully applied 

. p 25 . : its 
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ita slow a][i^ solcinll luoyeineiit* This, had been the only success- 
ful, attempt at introducing an unrhynied lyric measure in Knglisli 
poetry. Glover tried , it in tlie chorusses of his ^ Medea' iiijhdi- 
ciously. A specimen of his kmcliaics and iambics, and cretics, 
will show how greatly his principle of rhythih differs from that of 
Dr, Sayers, aj^d wherefore it necessarily failed to please^ — ' 

TROeHAlCS. 

* Known recesses, where the echoes 
Through tlie hollow winding vale, 

And the liills* retentive caverns 

Tun’d tlieir voices from our songs ; 

Shade-cncirclcd, verdant levels, 

Where tlic downy turf might charm 
Weary feet to joyous dances, 

Mixed witli madrigals and pipes ; 

O ye unforgotten pleasures, 
i^leasures of our tender youth, 

You we never shall revisit, 

111 -exchanged for scenes of woe. 

JAMBICS. 

O tliat on fam’d Peueiis* })auks 
The nymphs of Peliophad hernoan’d 
Tlieir shady haunts to aslies Ijurn’d ' 

By Heaven’s red anger ! hateful pines, 

Which form'd thy well-compacted sides, 

O Arg6 — fatal to our peace ! 

Thou never then through Adria’s wave 
Hadst reach’d Phseacia’s blissful shore, 

Nor good Alcinoiis the hand 
Of Jason with Medea join’d ; 

JN^)r sent us weeping from our homos, 

Her luckless train, to .share her grief,* 

CRKTICS AND TROCHAICS. 

‘ Native floods rough with ice, 

Rushing down mountain sides, 

Whirling thence lirokeii rocks, 

Your discordant waves that sweep 
Harshly o’er their flinty beds, 

, jYield a more alluring sound 
Than the gently-trilling notes 
Of the tender Grecian lyre, 

, ! Or the swelling strain diffus'd 

" i '^Prmn the music-breathing flute.’ 

^ There is aii bliyipiis want of Judgment in the first of these spe- 
cimens. Tlie trochaic measme, ending ulteniajely with a dqublc 
syllable and a single one, .u^^saiily leads ear to expect, the 
^ *7*?^f**: which usually ‘ fprni/|^ of that meuspre, and, conse- 
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qiiently, disappointment instead ^of pleasure is prodtl^. The 
erelics also are not agreeable,* because the inovemerif is^ neither 
pleasing in itself, nor consonant to tAe character of our language. 
And ill all these measures Glover his betrayed a want of skill' in 
his art ; he seems to have counted syllables, like a schoolboy, and 
to have l^een satislied if the lines scanned upon hiij^ fingers : not 
c-oiisidcring tliiit and and tkaUy of and of, to and from, with all 
their little relations, are Avords ill fitted for occupying a prominent 
station in metre, he has loaded his conjunctions with a weight of 
emphasis which tluw are not able to support, and forced his pre- 
positions into preposterous places. Even if the matter of these 
cliorusscs liad been belter, the inaiiner would have ruined them. 
Ur. Sayers coininilted no such error. He never employed a 
St) ongly-niarked measure unless it was peculiarly appropriate, and 
then he constructed his verses so, (having the language at com- 
inaiid,) that they recpiired no Iminouring fioiu an indulgent reader, 
but that in the easy and natural pronunciation of the words, the 
accent should necessarily fall wliere the harmony of the line rc- 
<Hnre(l it. N('i(licr did lu* err, like Glovei*, in subjecting his un- 
rh\jn<‘d Krics to a rule of iiniforniily, roidering tln^ composition 
more difllcuU, and tin* i*ffecl |)leasi)ig. He arranged them, 
according to his own perception of iiietrical harmony, in lines of 
such length and cadcncc*, as, l>y suiting the inatter and the passion, 
should at once satisi'y the judgement and contimt the ear. Perhaps 
he thought that the (jreck chornsses were composed upon no 
other principle, and that a rule of metre, wliich the ablest critics 
have beeu . unable to determine, might with much probability be 
resolved into the will and pleasurci of the writer. 

It has been often said that the surest test to which poetry can 
be subjected is to s< e if it retain its poetical spirit when trans- 
j)osed into prose, — that is, if it remains poetry when divorced 
from metre, w'hieh is surely no fair i^xperiineut for those 2>oems of 
which metre is a constituent part. BUnik*verse of every kind, 
and more especially the irregular fonn which Sayers introduced, 
affords a better and not l(;ss certain test: it can never be supported 
by more sound and verbiage, as rhyine<l poems ftequcntly are j 
unless it stands by its own strength, it must fall. Theretore it is 
that so many writers, wlio have displayed no inconsiderable facility 
and power in rhyjtie, have totally failed when they attempted blank 
verse ; and that the attempts at naturalizing it have failed of suc- 
cess in those countries, where^ owing to the euphony of the lan- 
guage and its abundant xhy^i, and the sonorous chaynCter even 
of trivial words, the people have accustomed to a sityle of 

poetry more' harmonicas, bdt lejs e^S^JUtially poetical, than that of 
the northern nations, and esped^dy tlian our oWn/ The same 

/ incidents 
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incidents which would delight an Italian or a Spaniard in the 
octave stanza, would give them no pleasure in their blank v^sc : 
they would perceive a diffeAeiice not less great than that of an 
opera-dancer, in her stage-drees, moving 6n the light fantastic toe, 
— from same person slip-snod and in dishabille. But if blank 

verse be inuch^nore difficult than couplets or stanzas, thaC measure 
is itself not so difficult as the vefse of Sayei*s’s choruses. The poet 
■who rejects the aid of uniformity takes upon himself a task of more 
arduous execution. Sayers has been followed by Mr. Southey in 
the meti’e of Thalaba and of many minor poems : he would ha\c 
found more followers if the nio<lel had been as ea>y as it may appear 
to those who have had no experience in composition. 

The ^dramatic sketches were mucli admireil in ficrmany ; 
two translations speedily appeared, and the German critics said, 
that the curse which for many years seemed to liave^ rested on 
English poets, had been dissolved by Sayers. lie was too easily 
satisfied with his success : the ambition, w ith wliicli liis biogiapher 
tells us he had commenced his career, seemc'd to liav(‘ attame<l its 
object; and he never afUMwards attempfi'd anything of ecjual 
magnitude. TIti.s may, in some degree, be explained by the 
habit of procrastination in which Jib indulged, for he, was almost 
a systematic postponer, and would often smile in cordial sympathy 
with Ills biographer, at tin* maxim, ^ tliat Ikj who leaves a thing 
undone, has alwa\s ^something* to do/ But he had also fallen 
into another habit w'hich is in^t less unfortuuate, ami which may 
very probably bo traced to the sort of critical education bestowed 
upon him in early youth; uumerous miiiutt* corrections of his 
poems were found among his papers; ^ some put affiriiiativel>, 
some hypothetical ly and time, which might better have be(‘ii 
devoted to the cxeeuliou of new works, was consumed in the 
fruitless and endless labour of loiu hing and re-toudiiiig the pro- 
ductions ot his youth, lie had even written down certain general 
rules, indicating his principles of rorn;etioii : for example, ‘ In the 
poems lessen epithets wlime I can ; and read words in the singular 
for the plural,' * correct the style of my poems, making it more 
strong and plain throughout, ojnitting supeifhious or loo numerous 
epithets, as far as 1 can.’ ^ Some lines are too like the places 
they were borrow^cd from — change therefore.' Yet after all, says 
Mr. Taylor, this self-counsel is also put on record : ^ Notwith- 
standing, my proposed corrections in -the manuscripts herewith, or 
elsewhere, do hot alter what I tfa^ will do well, and is suffi- 
ciently correct in my works.' ' Goem|,' Mr. Taylor adds, some- 
where aniiomices a similar S6ittiment,*' and observes that the first 
impressions made by a fine writer on his reader's memory, are so 
that even tlie wisest emendations of his subsequent 
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editions are approached with unwelcome perturbation on a second 
perusal.' But this should be df little weight : for tf ' the work 
beedmes part of the standard literature of its country^ the cor- 
rected text is that which will be perpetually reprinted. More 
valid is the consideration, that in wis minute criticism there is 
dangel* qf altering for the sake of alteration ; of preferring the 
substituted reading, merely becausfe it is new ; anff injuring the 
passage, by making such substitutions when the feeling with which 
it was originally composed has past away. 

The German critics observed a resemblance between Sayers 
and Gray, Like Gray, he drew his allusions more from what he 
read than from what he saw ; and may, tlierefore, more frequently 
be traced to books than to the poetry ol* natiin\ The habit of 
Careful and fastidious elaboration is another point of reSdEnblartce. 
Latterly he considered Dr) den as the bi^st model of a poet, saying 
that ^ whoever wishes to acquire a skill in Lnglish versification 
must give his nights and da)s to the volumes of Drydcii, for 
from no other writer can we derive an equally strong idea of the 
majesty, force, and swcotnt'ss of the linglisli longue.’ But it is 
unwise advice, to ri*coniniend this exclusive attention to the writings 
of any single author; nor is D»yden, with all his merits, the one to 
whom we sHould refer, as, either in verse or prose, best exhibiting 
the richness and the p<»wer of th(‘ I'aiglish language. The young 
poet may derive more lienefit from a remark of Sayers, when apply- 
ing to poetry his theory of beauty, which m as*, that it is not inher- 
ent in forms, features, or complexions, but depends entirely upon 
the ideas associated with tlieni : in application of this, he says, ^ it 
is scarcely necessary to ohseiTc, that tlie beauty of a poem depends 
upon the pleasing ideas or emotions produced by the various 
expressions that are used in it; but the. principle of association 
goes so far, that it is by no means uiifiequent to find passages in 
our best English poets by which no <dear or connected ideas are 
raised ; or in w’hich ideas even re])ugnaut 1o ^ense or propriety are 
to be detected, but wdiich, notwithstanding, merely from agreeable 
association W'itli the w^mls, are generally received as beautiful.’ 
After some illustrations of this, he a<hls, ‘ 1 am far from intending 
to defend this practice in poetry, becaust? it has in many rases suc- 
ceeded : when tlie passages arc eoiisidi'red, and their impropriety 
detected, the idea of imperfection or absurdity is found with 
them, and they are no longer beautiful.’ 

These remarks occur in a^lume of disquisitions Metaphysical 
and I.<iterary, which were his^fcond pnblicalion. They were fol- 
lowed by one of Miscellaiiies, Anj^quarian and Historical, and 
tliese by a little collection of hb tninpr poems, under the title of 
^ Nugae Poeticse.’ The most remarkable of tliese i^ a jhwment 

upon 
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upon Jack tlic Giaiit-kilfcr, iiitioduced by the following advertise- 
Wnt. . ^ 

‘Tile Luisc of Voss^ and the Herman and Dorothea of GdJfthe, 
(both professedly written in Up manner o^the first of poets,) having 
been much admired by the Gqrman public^ I trust that the Englisli 
reader Avm be disposed to receive, with some indulgence, the attempt 
which I have CTiade to celebrate, in Homeric strains, one of the most 
noted achievements of a famous liritisli hero. 

‘ I have been so anxious to abide by my model on this occasion, 
that I have not hesitated to interweave, into the following compo- 
sition, translations of a variety of passages, epithets, &c., which 
occur in the works of the great writer whom I have presumed to 
imitate.’ 

That species of burlesque which has been sometim(?s exhibited 
in travesties of Homer and Virgil is perfectly detestable ; and when 
applied^ as it has been in our days, to those works of Shakspeare 
which are the pride and glory of our literature, it ofVeuds the moral 
sense as much as it insults the national feeling, ^len must be in 
a strange state of moral per^(’rsion and intolicctnal oblitputy, 
who can contemplate the noblest productions of human genius, for 
no other purpose tliaii that of liiuliiig hi those thoughts and expres- 
sions, which thrill llie heart and ek‘\ato tlie imaginaliou of others, 
soinclhiiig whereon to fasten a low jest, or ludicrous asscHuation, that 
may debase them. Sayers’s pleasantry is of a very dill'erent kind — 
though neither the Liiise of Voss, nor the Herman and Dorothea 
of Goethe, would have suggested it, had ho jierusod them- in the 
original : it was a pitiful translation of the latter ptiem by Holcroft, 
Avhich made the minuteness of its details ajipcar ridiculous. There 
are, and will continue to be, dirterent opinions about the con- 
ception and iHiout the ttuuh’ncy of many of Goetlie’s works : 
but on one point there is no dispute ;■ — in liis execution there is 
uniformly the hand of a great artist. Tliose details, which are 
meagre and worthless in a miserable version that has not even tlie 
common charm of iiifetre to render it passable, (for Holcroft was 
actually ignorant of the common laws for blank verso,) are univer- 
sally admired by the Germans, to whom the things themselves 
arc familiar, as belonging to every-day usages of ordinary life. It 
is not, therefore, because the matter of these details was beneath 
poetiy, that Sayers was displeased, but because in Ilolcroffs limp- 
ing lines the .poetry was beneath the'' subject. The original may 
be likened to one of Gainsborougj|^^ pictures of rustic life; the 
translation is wjj^l coarse engmi^m of that picture woulcl be, 
bedaubed with colours for an alehoiS^ parlour* 

The humour, thciofore, of this fragment, though satirically 
inteiided, fjuls in its satire^ -because neitlier Voss nor Goethe have 
' ^ ' treated 
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treated in grandiloquous verse those subjects which arp essentially 
anti-poetical. It bears the samd relation to the style di Cowper’s 
HdSner, that the ^ Splendid Shilling^ does to the blank verse of 
Milton: and considered^in that light is, as the annexed extract will 
prove, excellent in itself. # 

whom tlie giant-killing Jack replied ; 

** Guest, tlion hast spoken ijght ; but ere I eAer 
Thy ship of heart-of-oak, well-built, swift-sailing, 

First let us sup, for so my lieart inclines me ; 

Then let us go to bed ; and when the morn, 

With rosy fingers opes the gates of Ijoaven, 

We’ll spread our sails, and cross the barren ocean.*’ 

He said ; and lo ! a ])lue-arm’d, rcd-fac’d maid, 

With apron white, brings in a fresh-wash’d cloth . 

Of hempen thread well twisted, wove long since 
By a skilful we.aver ; tliis die swift unfolds, 

And on the table, form’d of close-knit oak, 

She jerking spreads ; then seeks the knives and forks 
And clattering plates, and from the cool brick’d pantry 
She bears (‘(dd pork, wliieh Jack had loft at dinner, 

And j)laccs it before them ; (piick slic brings, 

A\^dl fill’d with dark-bwjwn bem*, a wooden can 
Of t“iirious workmanship* the which to Jack 
His friend Tom 'flmmb had given, and the whicdi 
Was given to Thumb by Hickathrift divine. 

And Hickathrift had stolen it from the •castle 
Of mighty Ogre, whom he boldly slew 
In dreadful fight, thwacking with knotty stall’. 

Supper serv’d up, Jack smiling thus began ; 

‘ “ Cheer up, my friend, although thoii’rt griev'd in mind, 
Because tliy daugliter in the giant’s cave ^ 

Lies hound in ropeii bonds ; I’ll set her free ; 

But now attend, and trecisure in thy mind 
What I shall say ; when heart-corroding cares. 

And bitter groans, assail thy labouring breast, 

Then eat and drink, for T do nothing know 
That sooner drives those heart-corroding cares 
And bitter groans awa}'', than joyous feasting.” 

To whom the white-hair’d traveller replied ; 

“ O giant-killing Jack, thou speak st most shrewdly: 
Although with keenjj^t grief my mind is stor’d, 

Yet will 1 joy awhile In thy repast.*’ — 

Ho said — and Jack^iM, separate with ease 
Two ribs of white-t®m*d hog, and to his guest 
Gave them ; the ol<pi^n eats, and from the can 
Draws frequent draughts, and soon his soul is-gladdcri’d. 
When their dear- hearts were satisfied with foodj 
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The giant-killing Jack again bespake him: 

“ O guest, before we aleep^ 1*11 give to the© 

A keepsake, and do thou return the like. 

Take this tobacco-pouch ; *tis made of^kin 
Of mountain-deer, that on\the windy tbp 
Of C^viot play'd ; *twas given long ago, 

By a Scotoh smuggler, to my grandfather ; 

He left it to his son, and I have now 
Succeeded to it, for my fatlier’s dead.*' 

To whom the white-hair’d traveller replied ; 

I take thy gift, O host, and give instead 
This clasped knife, the blade whereof is steel 
Of finest temper, and the haft of horn.** 

He said, and rising from their wicker seats, 

They haste to bed, and sweet sleep falls upon them.' — p. -277-:370. 
Anodier fragment, composed in the same sportive' l(*niper, but of 
a very different character, may probably havii .sugg(\sled originally 
that maimer of writing \\hich, after Wliistk cralt liad set the tune, 
has been followed by so many imitators. Gn> of ^Varwick is the 
hero, and the fragment begins thus : — 

In those rare days, when i^^thelstan did rc'ign, 

And Scots and Danes sore trembled at his frown, 

Those untir'cl foes who cut and came again — *’ 

In those rare days was born in Warwdek town, 

To dame of low degree, a rosy boy ; 

Fat were his but firm — they call'd him Guy ; 

An imp of promise his mother’s joy ; 

For often would he smile with roguish eye, 

Tho* oftener far he kick’d, and squall’d right lustily. 

* When scarce thirteen, Iiis prowess ])urst to light, 

Foretelling 'future deeds of Ingli renown; 

His playmates spake his name with wdld affright, 

For often had he crack'd each playmate's crown. 

The book-learn'd monarch of the stinging bircli, 

To check Gjgy's pmnks, now flogg’d and now harangu'd , 

Vain thoughts ; the dog would almost rob a church ; 

His wrath fdi master, and his playmates bang’d. 

Swore Guy«Would be a knight, or else that Guy 'd he bang'd. 

‘ And true thay swore ; for fierce in manhood’s prime, 

Well dubb'd, well arm'd, he join'd with huge delight 
That highly-lauded band who spfct their time 
In borrowing knocks, and paying them at sight : 

Of ©rrant knights Sir Guy becs^^ the pride ; 

The east, the west, his mighty feii^could tell ; 

^ How little did he heed his gentli ^ide, 

,266. 

In 


>yhile mafty a giant grim ho sweated well, 

AndLspitted top, like geegp,^ f§tll many an infidel.*-- pp. 265 
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III these pieces ihat playful character is displayed which rendered 
Dr.^^ayers one of the most dcirghtful of companions. No iiiaii 
wa^^ ever better qualified to embellish and enjoy society : his 
manners were singidarly^pleasing, Ijis countenance animated and 
yet gentle, his voice sweet, his eye ^nirthfnl, liis mind ri^Iy stored 
with ^at,^is W'ell as knowledge at cominaiui, so tliat ^^ethe^ the 
subject of conversation were light* or serious, he wife alike able to 
instruct and to amuse ; ])assing from grave to gay, or from gay to 
grave, with an ens(i and gracefulness peculiar to himself. At 
different times ho had inherited from various relations enough to 
place him in what, for a single man, was aflluerice. It might have 
been happier for him if this had conio earlier, so as to have saved 
him from what sun ly is not to bo railed single blessedness; or if he 
had had no snoli probahh^ eontiiigeiicios in \iew, so that he must 
have engaged in acliv<i life : in iliat cas(‘, his days might possibly 
have been prolonged. If he liad had moie duties to perfonn, 
more calls for <‘\i‘rtjoii, moie oec*u]>> and roust* liim, he w’ould 
have iiad more enJovuKiif tlian he found iiom having his whole 
lime at his own ahsohile dispt»sal. After all tlie vacillations of his 
youth, there was an oppojtunily of taking a ih'terminate course 
in life, \^hen his religious o[>inion.s settled in a conscientious and 
fixed conhiriiiity with tin* Cliui<*h of Mngland. Idie rise and 
growth of that elunigt* is ielaU*<l in an iut(*reslijig maimer by Mr. 
Taylor, lie was ])resent during the last illness of Mrs. Sayers, 
when Moina was read to her Irom the manuscript. These lines 
occurred ; — 

^ Tlioii unseen power, wlicn deep despair surrounds us, 

When the dark night of woe o'ershades tlie ssoul, 

Sudden thou shinest, amid surrounding horrors. 

The cloud is gone, and keenest joy hursts in * 

Upon the darkened mind.' 

The passage was Immediatelv applied by the mother, and not 
by her alone, to that reeovery of her son frym a state of despond- 
ence which had been witnessed not long before at Keswick; 
she sobbed aloiul at the thoughts and feelings wJiich were thus 
induced ; tlie (‘inoiion was partaken both by h«r son and his 
friend : it W’as the last time these three persons ever met, and 
the circumstance left a deep impression upon Sayers : indeed, a 
memorandiiin relating to it ^ivas found among his papers. * If,^ 
says Mr. Taylor, ‘ religion is so natural to man, that even in a 
work of fiction the theOpatl|^c affections must be ascribed to the 
rudest barbarian, it is ^ revelation from heaven. Some 

such conviction I think warl^hiiig across him, and he adopted it 
as u kind of engagement to a dying mother, thenceforth unremit- 
tingly to cultivate piety, and on his part never to ^iffself for 
their meeting again.’ " > From 
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From that linu* Sayera ceasctl to discuss, as he had formerly done, 
the fundamental doctrines of fafth. He to regard, j^tli 

merited and increasing awrsion, a philosophy as injurious to^he 
hopes as it is destructive to t|ic happineag of man, false in itself, 
and falal^a its couseqiiciices ; rand he betoolc himself to the study 
<)f the j^j^^sli divines, in whose works sounder philosop^y,'^trucr 
wisdom, stronger reasoning, and more enlarged view's of all the 
momentous concerns of luimaii life are to bo tound, than in any"^** 
other language, or in any other class of \vritt‘rs. There he found 
urgumriits W'iiicli con\iiH*ed his judgeiiiciit, and tnilh which satisfied 
his heart. It is onlv to be wished that he had then shaken off a 
constitutional disposition to inaction, and entered into sacrcal orders, 
for W'hich he was not iiioni eminently qiialillctd by his leai niiig and 
his powers of mind, than by habitual piety and constant benevolence, 
Jiut lie was contented to float down the stream of 3 ears, amusing 
himself sometimes with areliitcctinal and antiquarian pursuits, wifli 
minute historical inquiries, with correcting and re-correcting his 
poems and essa}s, and re-cemsidering his corrections, — somelimes, 
but rarely, with composing occasional verses, and sometimes with 
seii^ig a [lapcr to tlie Quarterly l\e\icw. 'I he only thing in 
which he was a< tiNe, was in doing© good. ^Solhing of pltli and 
momciif was exccnled or uiidcrtakhn; and in this easy course of' 
life he readu^d the age of fifty, when his eonslitiition began sensibly 
to fail. * It had been weakened by the indulgence of inactive 
habits; no medical care <’ould avert a paralytic stroke, which for 
some time was foreseen, Jiiul after its oceurrciice Ik' lingered three 
years in a declining and hopeless slater, the wreck of what he had 
formerly been. ‘ His latter months were grie\onsly afflicted with 
hypochondriasis: the form which this disease assumed in him was an 
excessive cUJxh'fy about the future condition of his soul. He, so 
iniich superior iii ev<ay CJirisliau viitue, not merely to the average 
bulk of mankind, but to most of tlie excellently wise and gootl, 
was prepared to approach the throne of grace, but with trembling 
hope and fcarfi0huminty.’ He died August iG, 1817, bequeathing 
several sums to charitable uses, his books to the library belonging 
to the Dean an/1 Chapter of Norwich, and his ])apers to his true 
and constant friend, Mr. Taylor, from whom in life he had never 
been divided, 

' A good portrait, from a pielnrc by ?)pie, is prefixed to his cob 
Icctive worlds ; it is one of Opie’s happiest likenesses. There is a 
monument to his memory in Nomich cathedral, where he was 
interred. .Mr. Hudson Clurney wisli^ to liave had the honour of 
erecting it, but ,tbi> w as a privilege upon which his nearest kinsman, 

“ Mr. 3ayer^ insisted as liis 40wn right. ‘ If learning, genius, intel-^ 

' lect;ff|i^'sh4s affeelionate bi^;apher, * arc to confer immortality on 
eaiiJi,4fi3 hf^^j if viitiic, faitfa^ aqffcring are to confer it in heaven, 
it is his also/ V , : , - Akt, 
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A^. IX, — 1, Illitoire <1^ la Regeneralion do la Grticr, com- 
^mant lo precis des Evi^ncmcns dcpuis 1740 jusqiCea 1824. 
I^ar f Eouqueville, aiicieii Coiisul-Geiienil de 
France aupris d’Ali Facha, &c. jkc. &c. 4 tom. Paris. 1824. 
2. The Greek Bubble. I^mdoii. /lH2f). life 

8, Vincjdcation of Henry D. Sod^wiclc^ agrdnst certain Charges 
made by the Honourable Jonas Platt, together with some Stale- 
w mmts and Inquiries intended to elicit the Reasons of the Award 
in the case of the Greek Frigates. *Ne\v Y ork. 1820. 

■DEGET^EUATION do la Giecc!!! We may as well rest 
satisfied with three notes of adiiiiratioii ; for the founts of all 
the prinUMs in Fiiropo would not siippU inalerials to express typo- 
graphical wonder adecjiiato to the emotions which the title of M, 
Pouqiicville’s ponderous tomes would now prochiee. Yet we must 
d6 that eminent Fliilhollene the justice of <jiiotini; one ]>assage from 
his book : — 

* Christians, hastening from tlie West at the voice of misfortune, eame 
to dry the tears of Etolians and Acarnanians. They ]»rought to them 
the assistance of tliat henefieent clergy of England, Switzerlani^ -and 
Germany, wdiose aml)ition it wise,, from tlio commencement of the holy 
’revolt of tlte Grc’cks against the 'Vicar or Calipli of Mahomet, to take 
the title of Philhcllenes, a name hecoino synonymous with that of friends 
of the unfortunate, and consolers of tlie martyrs of Tlie Most High. 

‘ High -horn dames — for the magnanimoUvS of the women of 

old Europe and the Christian \vorld wall for ever he on tlie side 
of tlie (Greeks — had joined to this almndant contriiiutions : — w^ould 
that I w’ere permitted to puhlish tlicir names ! Men, as commendahle 
for their religions feelings as their intelligence, presented themselves in 
their turn, to instruct the Greeks in the great art of piihlic administra- 
tion, which is a scert't lo those only who wish that prindr rfcies sJuodd 
pr 0 mil over i)Hhlic interests. All w’crc prepared for sucJi lionoarabks 
functions hy the study of the Grech Innytnuje ; and only asked the 
privilege of supporting themselves ot tlodr ojpn expense in the em- 
ployment which tliey solicited!' 

So far we venture to translate — but the rest must be given in 
the original " • 

‘ O Providence ! la Gr&e et rAmeriqiie, asservies au commence- 
ineiit du (luinzieme siecle, ne rctroiiveiit au commcnceiiient du dix- 
neuvifeme cn presence de leurs dpvastateurs ! 

‘ Pour nioi, satisfait d^iivoir 'fait coimaitre Ics soiijfrances des Hel- 
lenes, Icurs' mernorables ''petiom, et la barbaric des Turcsi au mtynde 
occupli des eveneyneiis de je me croirai assez recompense si 

j'oWens un jour des fils ^de iDorus, un rameau «le lolivier aux belles 
couronnesy qui ceignit ie front -crHdrodotte aux f^tes d’Glympie. Je 
borne ici ina carriere et niea voeux,t~et toi, Muse de I’Hi^toire, 

= chaste 
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chaste soeur d’Apollon, daigne proteger mon ouvrage, et regois pour 
jamais mes adieus.' — JRighiircUim Ht? ia Or^ce iv. p. 469. 

Nothing can be mo^e glorious ; but, according to good old thea- 
trical custom, farce should ahrays follow tragedy, and we beg leave 
to give, v^pendanito the abo^e, an extract from the second piece of 
poetry on Oi'e^ce, which we have,iiamcd at the head of our Article : — 

‘ Roused hy the sound of liberty and scrip, 

To arms, to arms helligcrent brokers skip : 

Lpud rings tlie cry of freedom far and wddc ; 

Stocks and subscriptions pour on every side ; 

Contractors, weeping over Grecian wounds. 

Pocket their four-aiid-sixty thousand pounds. 

Still Freedom called — the cry was still maintained, 

Till, not one purse remaining to be drained. 

The patriot fury made a sudden pause, 

And prudent rats escaped from Athens' crumbling cause. — 

Long was each lender’s visage — long and sad — 

Heave, Hellas, heave the sigh ! hut, Hebrew hearts, be glad ! 

* Impartial body ! safely may you boast 
A claim for gratitude from either host ; 

For while your voice was all for, Greece, your works, 

With more substantial kindness^, helped tlie Turks. 

^ Great, as already sung, )'C)ur judgment, shown 
At home, in managing n Grecian loan ; 

As great your skill — forgive the flattering strain — 

Abroad, mismanaging a Greek campaign ! 

Blest hand ! where Jew and Atheist, cheek hy jowl, 

O'er Christian interests raised consistent liowl ; 

WHiere the hack lawyer spoke of suflferings high, 

And deed.s, cliivalric wavincd the Quaker sly ; 

Where loud for Hellas rose the dei‘j) lament, 

Where honour, faitli, religion, feelings rent, 

Rung tlirough each speech — all meaning 12 per cent. ! 

* O whf^tbe hvJjble burst, ’twere sweet to mark 
How casl^mid cant roared in alternate bark ; 

Here, “ iSjissolaxighfs fall my spirit sliocks 
There, “ Were that all — but ob, the fall of stocks !” 

Here, “ Brimful now is misery's fatal cup, 

The Turks have blo^^Tl another fortress up 
There, “ Forts blown up ! I've hei^^ier news to tell ; 

The scrip — the scri^j -wdll be blown up as well.” 

One cries, “ The cause is lost!” another, “ Zounds ! 

Who cares ? I've lost my four-an^-fifty pounds.” 

Snuffles a saint, “ I sorrow for the Cross ! 

But^ 19 disc0hnt is a serious loss * 

Whispers a sinner, “ W%y, the thing must fall, 

tBjft bubble" After ab.'^'—rAc Greek Bubble. 


We 
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We leave our readers to judge between these two accounts of 
the potives of these illustrious ^ chr^tiens accourus de Foccident*— 
and to decide whether the * Muse s6vcre de THistoire’ of M. dc 
Pouqueville, or the still more severe Muse of the versifier, (who, 
we r^ret to say, is occasionally cy^arse and clumsy,) more 

correct. i%We assure them that wy have no intention ojr dragging 
them through all the controversial ^iiire with which tfce newspapers 
have been tilled for some weeks past, respecting the several parts 
fltayed in ^ the Cireek Hubble,’ by the various members of Iho 
Greek committee. The economical Mr. Hume’s over-anxiety for 
scrip — the erudite M r. Jlowring’s various translations of stock-r-the 
romantic ])artlalities for p(?r cents, displayed by Orlando, who seems 
to have been the innumorato of these goddesses of ’Change Alley— 
with other minor performances, have been siifticienlly discussed. 
We believe that public opinion is (piite made up on all ^ese de- 
tails, and that when the sacred cause of insurrection all over the 
world shall again need a loan, the suftering patriots, wherever 
arising, will allow such statesmen as ue have been alluding to, to 
plead their cause — to clauioiir about tlieir wrongs — to weep over 
their miseries — to dabble as much as they please in the meta- 
physical, poetu'.al, and pericxflcal departments, provided always, 
that they keep their fingers from meddling with the peciiniaiy. 
When one of these Mihrdoi-lcai-kurioiy as the Greek newspapers 
call them, drops hereafter a hint about a loan, we suspect that 
the answer will be something like what certain Athenians, of old, 
according to Shakspeare, ga\e a nobler borrower : — ‘Commend 
me bountifully to his good lordship ; and 1 hope his honour will 
conceive the fairest of me, because J have no j)ower to be kind : 
and tell him this from nui, I count it one of my groj^test afflictions, 
say, that 1 cannot pleasure such an honounihlf gmih^nan^d 
We shall sutler the coininittec to tioiiuder out of the scrape as 
they can. When all their pleadings and counter-pleadings are 
fully before the public, no may perhaps taljie up ..ijiis part of the 
subject, and analyze it with suitable minuteness*^ In the mean 
time, we recommend it to the serious attention of a statesman 
with w'hose presence the city of l^oiidoii has honoured St. Ste- 
phen’s. It has been oflicially announced that Mr. Alderman 
Waithman intends pmbingv with his jjowerful hand the various 
fi'auds in the money-market committed during tla* delusion of 
the last tw'o years ; and w^e hope that he will bring his bril- 
liant eloquence to bear witli especial eftect on the Gre^ loan, 
in vvhich he will find this* additional topic for declamation — 
that while the mining, ^vashing,, milking, teaching, salting, 

. I. . ' .I 

* Timofi Atliens. ^ . 
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hiicking companies, See., oponly^avowed their views to be* wholly 
pecuniary, their bretiiren iu ingenuity of #ie Cbeck Coinp|tny, 
sheltered the same dej^giis under the lilglv-sounding names of liberty 
and benevoloiicc* 

We fra^^ly confess, that only aversion to the Cireek committee is 
of older Standing than the miserable exposure of their doingvS in the 
money market* From the first, vto considered them as a body udiosc. 
proccediugB required to bo closely watclied. \\ e thought that the 
establishment of a cominiltee of [>ublic safety, for sucli they almd^ 
iumiicdiately made themselves, was highly objectionable. In all tlieir 
ti*ansactions with Greece they acted as the government, not of Eng- 
land only, but of Greece herself. Their emissaries (especially Colo- 
nel Stafilmpe and Mr. Blaquiere) took upon tln'inselves tlu' tone 
of high ministerial agents, and, in several of their (“omniiinications 
with the^reek authorities, styled themselves represeulatives of tjie 
people of Hiigland — not oiui in a thousand of \\iiom knew or caiv^d 
any tiling about them. We qiioslioii, indeed, if the most fully tnn- 
powered . diplomatist that e\er rigurod in amba^siidorial annals, 
ever exhibited ail’s of such importanee, or ventiii(.‘il to nieddh' ^\itll 
suctj^Mltm^rdictatorial aiUliority, in tin; atfairs of tlie nation to which he 
was accredited. If it W'ere not for the faincutablc consequences which 
tile interference of these gentlemen has protinced among the unfor- 
tunate people to w'hom they were ih'piiled, ii wo'dd be impossible 
not to laugh at the blustering impudence of their liobadil preten- 
sions; but the results have been too inelanchobv to allow ns to 
indulge iu the censure of u laugh, li<n\cwor ligid. lii a region torn 
to pieces by factions, which weie destroying themselves and tlicir 
country much more elVecnually than (dtlier could have been destroyed 
by the enemy, ^acli (jf ihe.'je geiitUaiien. Jfiiiied a faction, of which he 
became the most factions, iiitlaming the savage passions of armed 
barbarh>m by all the finished ails derived from long practice amidst 
the wordy brawls of the most ilepraved civilization. As if elements 
of discot'd did g£t sufijpicntly abound. Colonel Stanliojie introduced 
among them tsPliew engine of a licentious press, which he- em- 
ployed .agaiuj^t the government and the leaders of parties, exerting 
all iujunuence^ heightening animosities which were exas]ieratcd 
enoug^i without its assistance, and in scattering new materials for 
enmity and dissension. II is great a^ypiration was to difluse this 
blessing over all Greece, but he succeeded only at two places : 
at Missolonghi, by the assistance of a renegade Swiss apothecaiy, 
against the mpfif anxious remonstrances of the brightest name ever 
connected yvitijiV tiiis unhappy contest — and at Athens, against the 
wisiies of every, qne . there, who was at all capable of judging what 
'prom^,edadyahbig^ to the cause in>vhicb,ibr itsinis- 

fortit^> tiio;;ty{iogrlmhic;d ? 

" , ^ Besides 
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Besides this precious boon, it would be hard to iSay what else 
Lieutenant-colonel !llieicester Stanhope did" fm* the Greeks. His 
ideas of what he would do were, we adtni^ magnificent enough* 
‘ A thousand hearts were great within his bosom.' 

In sonie of his letters to Mr. BtAvring, he modcstljl^forms his 
friend tiflit he had, in llie short space of one weok, ni'ranged for 
the formation of a cori)s of artillery ; made military preparations 

t r the sieges of i^atras, Lcpanto, and the Castles of the Gulf, by 
eans of a lliousaiid men, irregular troops, to be paid by Lord 
Byron ; and eoinpleled the eslablisliment — fii slly, of a free, pi;ess — 
secondly, of schools — thirdly, of posts ihroughoiU tlie coiintryH^and 
fourthly, of a dispensary! VVhat was the result of all thisbpsbtihg— 

; ‘ Quid feret hie dignum taiito promissor hiatu*? 

Why, this : — The corps of artillery was never formed :4^instea^ of 
Iming fifty German engineers, there were only live or six. Gl^ek 
privies, coi porals, and sergeants were then to be substituted, with 
Lnglisli and (jerinan C4)iiimissioned olHcei-s ; but, alas 1 . ther^ were 
no English ofiicers to be found, except a Mr. l^arry, who had been 
in the civil dopartinciit of our ordnance, and with whom"' the 
German officers lost no lime ib ^getting up a most cdifyiiiig dilspiite 
about rank*aiui precedence; and, finally, Colonel Stanhope himself 
broke up the whoh; ariangemeiit, by giving to Ulysses half the 
establishment formed at Missolonglii — and jthis, contrary to the 
wishes jof the Greek government. The irregular lix>ops never had 
any existence but in the fertile iiiiaginatioii of the Colonel ; Patras, 
tlie Castles, and Ia* panto remain to lliis day in the liands of the 
Turks, uninvested; and Missolonglii has been lost. 

''The arrangement of the }>osts was managed with not inferior 
ability. Nobody in (heeec but Mr. Stanhope ever thought 
of the necessity of sending and receiving intelligence 'with mail- 
coach speed and regularity ; it Mas, in fac t, nothing but the ex- 
tieme of absurdity to entertain such an idea h^acoimtiy so situated. 
Accordingly, all the Coloucrs plans here too fell to'We ground. It 
is, however, most M^orthy of observation, that he who wTites with 
so much ease of sending the post all over the world from tlie seat of 
the Greek government, three times a week, could never, in Ids own 
person, move a yard tlnoughdihe couutiy without an escort, and that 
only when he had taken especial care to ascertain that there were no 
Turks in the way. So that> in fact, the wliole result of the 
this military gentleman (who, we may remaik, en passani^ ite'veK saw 
a shot fired, iior ever thought of going near the enemy, or evert an 
armed body of Greeks) was*to establ^h a tinbulent lii. spite 
of the goyer^ameiit to which h^^^ iac&editedr*^^ an 

apother^^sr^^^hop with ‘dmg3/;^^U?artsmi,tted hy' a 

J.XIX. .. Q committee 
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committee of casuistical quakers; * ^ Most wailike Captain !* For 
these services the following tribute of appkuse^vas paid by his most 
reVei eiid and approved, good masters of the sagacious committee 
‘ “Resolved— That the Honourable Colonel Stanhope is entitled to 
the most grateful thanks of the \ Committee, for the unwearied zeal, 
BOUND DiscRi^TJpN, and extensive benevolence, manifest^ by while 
acting as their agent in Greece ; and that the Committee anticipates 
GREAT' a%l9UFirs TO Grrbce, from the exertions and suggestions which 
distint/Uished his visit to that country, and desires particularly to recorc^^ 
and to communicate its high approbation of his efforts to promote 
harmony and a good understanding among the different lexers in 
Greece; a result greatly advanced by his conciliatory spirit and 

SUPERIORITY TO PARTY- CONS I DERATION 

The other envoys of this wonderful committee behaved with 
almost equal absurdity. Nothing can be more melancholy than the 
accounts of the squabbles, cowardice, and ilisseusions which the 
mutual recriminations of these people are every day bringing to light. 
Pwfectly unpractised in any arts calculated to he of advantage either 
in the council or the field, they began to quarrel among themselves, 
instead of facing the enemy, and to draw out plans of govcrii- 
nient ^ud legislation before they had secured the independence of 
a parish. With the most profound ignorance of the country and 
the manners of its inhabitants, the commitlce wasted six or seven 
thousand pounds in a project for an arsenal for the manufacture of 

weapons, to be conducted by English mechanics, in Greece ! 

It w'ouldi have had a far better chance of success lu Timbuctoo. 
A dozen respectable mechanics were cruelly seduced to go out 
on thiS^ insane project. The issue was as might have been anti- 
cipated by any one of comnioii understanfliiig. These poor men 
were the objects of jealousy and hatred aiuoiig the uncivilised 
people to wjiom they vveie sent. T hey suffered the most hoirid 
usage — were obliged to submit to the most heart-rending privations 
— wero neglected by the goveriimeiit, ill-treated by the populace, 

: # 5 : 

* We venture to' apply thU epithet to the qiiakcrs who ^uhsc^ibed for the relief of 
the Greeks. I'he pitnciples of their sect forbid them from aiijqdying any assistance, 
direct or indirect, tchthe carrying on of a war ; but nothing^, it appears, prohibits them 
from assisting those who suffer by its casualtie>>. Now, as the expense of providing 
for these jcasualtios forms an item, and no small one, in the expenses of a campaign, 
it requires, we must continue to think, some very respectable degree of casuistry to 
distiiiguisk contributions for supporting the bospitai>staff, &c., of one of the bcllig^erent 
parties, frpnli direct war-contributions. If we had heard of any subscriptions from the 
Friends for wqunde^^Mahometans, we should agree with them that tlieir interfereiree 
was pure husoanity^^t present it looks very like taking a side in the contest. And this 
indirect way of aiding a war, without pretending to know anything about is apt to remind 
ua pi' the story told.liy Dr. Franklin, of the Philadelphia Quakers, who, when pressed 
by one of our goveinors, , some seventy or eighty years ago, for a vote of money for 
MIpowder, refused it; but, having to, pass a grant for the purohase corn, added to 
tpoaiiOt requisite jbr that purpose |he money required lor the gunppii^^f also, under 
thq^jgeneral^ head' of ^ Suites for corn and other grain.' We leave 
to the considetatiou of m Escobars of the Yearly Aseeihbly. , filed 
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fired on by the soldieiy. One of them died in the utmost wretch- 
edness, and the rest were obligedT to fly for their lives ! 

Did the committee, then, do nothing ? The answer is ready. 
They will immediately favour you with ari enumeration of their 
performances. They sat seven days in the week ; they wrote and 
answere^ 550,000 letters ; they vigorously patronised a phin for 
destroying tlie U'urkish marine, tabricated by those §rcat naval cha- 
racters, Mr. Joseph Hume, M.P. for Aberdeen — Mr. John Wil- 
'lianis, No. 6, King’s lleiich Walk, Temple— and Dr. Borthwick 
Clilchrist, autiun* ol ‘ The Orienti-occidental-tuitioiiafy-pioneer, 
inventor of ^ Jlie Universal Character,* &c. &c.; they transmitted 
a code of maritime law (maritime law lor the people of the Greek 
islands !) draw ti up by Sir James Mackintosh; and, finally, Uiey 
out several printing-pr esses , lithographic ditto y founts of type, 
rnaps and mathematical instruments^ of government, ^nd 

panopticon academies I Were not these valuable contributions 
tow’ards carrying on the war against the (.)Uoman I Printing- 
presses for a nation that cann<>t read ! Constitutions for a country, 
the purest patriots of which are klephtui, i. e. robbers ! Mathe- 
matical instruments for people who do not know one cipher fiom 
another! and whirligig scliool% for youth who have iiardly a village 
ill which tRey can rest for a moment without the expectation of 
having the scyinitar at their lhn)ats. Tlic annals ol Bedlam never 
fiiniislied anything to parallel this. ^ ji • ^ 

But wore all llie gentlemen of the committee Bedlamites . 
Wo fear not: some of them had \ory lucid intervals, and, wdieii a 
particular \^ind Idew, knew a hawk from a handsaw. VVe have 
already declined going into tlie details of their money-transactions, 
but it is a pity not to gi\e the outline. , 

Wc are told by oflieial authority that the first loan to the Greeks 
was for 8()0,(X)0Z. ; of which 129^, 700/. in specie, 9,900/. iu stores 
and amiiiiuiition, and in payments for Missolonghi, 2,400/., amount- 
inev in all to .^1 1 ,000/. - far less than half the 4 iomin|J sum— reached 
Greece; — the rest being swallowed up in the mysterious transac- 
tions of the Alley, which wc hope will, in this case at least, not 
long remain mysteries — expenses of the deputies, mindries, 
paltry balance paid over to a second loan 1 Even of the 300,000b 
remitted, full one-half was expended on the most ridiculous pro- 
jects ; ^ and,’ in the melancholy words of tlie last dying sp^ch and 
confession of one of tiiese unmasked patriots, ‘ th^e is no doubt m 
our minds that the gold which has been sent to GreecQ.froin this 
country, instead of a blessing, has proved a serious >\ e 

must add, that there is no doubt in our minds that the gold . of the 
Greek loan which remained in this, country ha^.. been a vei*y cou- 
venieut tp the virtuous Philhellenes, who>;OUemay be excused 
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far ^pi^ting, give a double sigli to the degradation which, the money 
pottially transmitted froui Biiglaud^^has stamped upon the . character 
and the fortunes of Greece, when they reflect how much more 
admirably tliat pittance abo might have been managed at home. . 

Of the way m which the committee did their business, we shall 
cite an example. Among the ' grand notions of* the inj^ginative 
Colonel w^as the immediate ermtion of a national marine. To 
lliose^who knew die .^oiintry, and the peculiar interests of its mari- 
time population, this' project appeared as feasible as a project of 
a national ballooncry. But the Colonel, 

‘ Great on the deck as in the saddle,* 
prevailed ; and two intelligent and ingenuous young persons, who 
appear to have possessed in a high degree that easy confidence 
whicti is so amiable in youth, were sent out with 50,000 sover^, 
reigns. Their directions, it appears, >vere to obtain from the exe- 
cutive government some securities for the payment of the future 
inteiisest, and some pledge for the fit appropriation of the loan. 
Tl^e executive had no notion of doing any such thing, and the youths 
.sailed away. On this the cxccuti\e saw that soineUiiiig must be 
,done, and sent after the young men with all sorts of promises, 
which die natural confiding ardour* of their tender years induced 
them to, believe. But on getting into N auplia the crcwfcll sick : — 
the money was landed ; — the government took possession — without 
giving, any pledge ; — and the youths were sent back disconsolate 
to dieir parental comhilltce, goldless and pledgeless, with a sUenu- 
ous, piece .of advice to consult die tdd king of Brussia’s favourite 
text — ;;‘TaiTy at Jericho until your beards be groMii.* 

Il.^ouldbe an usoh^ss waste of time to enumerate all the similar 
blunders of this egregious body, and their regular agents. One agent, 
however, they ha(l, concerning whom it is impossible to be altogether 
silent. Of tiiat great man it has often been our lot to speak, in accents 
of censure, during his life ; but never did we for a uiomcnt suffer 
purselyes, to entertai^ a doubt prejudicial to the loftiness and 
brilliancy of t6?ise talents, the misapplication of which \\4 had 
sometimes to deplore. Sincerely did we grieve, that when (to 
borrow the words ot the greatest of his literary contemporaries) 

* only thirty-six years old — so much already done for immortality — 
so much time remaining, as it seemed to us short-sighted mortals, 
to mrnutain and to extend his fame, and to atone for errors in 
of levkies in composition— ^ucli a race should have been 
sboften^cli^ ^di^ not always keeping the straight path ; such a 

.light though sometimes flaming to dazzle and be- 

die bitterness of our regret diminished wlieti we 
had Wen sacrificed in vain. XImt he, widi 
clasaifc^*^aUecli<^r-'v:itli the dreams of.hj^iaw joudi- 

tiil 
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ful scenes iir Greece, which he ^[ad embalmed and immortalised in 
verses that have made'' them part of the thoughts and'feelings of every 
educated mind in the civilised world — that he should ha%5 felt 
an ardent sympathy with the representatives of tlie aiicieiit Greeks, 
the natives of tlic shores visited bv Childe Harold, suffering under 
Tartar oppression, was in no , manner wonderful. It would 
have been wonderful if he liad ndt. But what did he effect by hfe 
expedition ? Nothing. He landed and remained in that part of 
'‘the country wlu're his exertions wxtc calculated td do the least 
possible good. Mistaking the picturesque for the useful, he sur- 
rounded himself with Suliote mountaineers, whose manners sei’ve 
much better to adorn the verses of a roniaunt than to render them 
valuable auxiliaries in a beleaguered fortress. While at Missolon- 
glii, he amused his mind with planning various conquests over places 
of old renown, yet in five incnilhs felt it impossible to stir one inch 
from the spot on which he had first landed. Harassed at last by the 
disi'ords between his favourite moimtaincei's and the otlier Greek 
patriots — frelU'd by the ingratitude of those whom he patronised — 
worn out by attenqits to recoiK'ilc factions, discordant on no 
principle intelligible out of their owu denii-civilised circles^ 
talked at by Colonel Stanhopp — written at by the Greek com 
inittee — disappointed on finding what his Greek associates were 
not, and what liis l^nglisli fellow-committeo-nien and brother 
agents were, — (he did not suspect, we imagine, the gentlemcn^s 
talents on Cornhill,) — it is no wonder that he was moirtified 
to the soul, when he saw that the eyes of civilised .Europe were 
turned upon hinij and that he had it not in his power to do any 
thing worthy of his name. He sickened and he died — he had 
done nothing ibr Grcect* — he could have done nodiing : but what 
did the committee care for that { I lis name had raised the value of 
the Greek caU'C \Alierc merchants most lio congregate ; and he fell 
a victim, in order that some chosen philanthropist of St. Nicholas'- 
lane might make a particular per centage or^i^a verj|j5articular scrip. 

If *wc could jest on such a subject, we might parody DrydeU^s 
distich, and say, that 

‘ To die for faction is a common evil, 

But to expire for consols is the devil.’ 

But we feci that such language woidd not be more indecorous, lu 
reference to the illustrious dead, than inconsistent m ilh our own sense 
of his loss. For some years before his death he had connected him- 
self with persons far below him in rank, immeasiifably below him 
iii intellect — ^lie had forsaken his native land, and much that should 
have endeared it to him beside^ — he had permitted name to be- 
come the butt of the commotilSst dabblers in 
literatUrewUud he had suffered accordingly® '™ estimiUion. 
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then some proSuctioiis fell from his pen worthy -of his 
bestja^s ; and in Don Juan itself there was mixed up with what was 
in point of view, whether of taste or morals, most reprehen- 
sible, much also of what w^as most excellent in composition, varied 
in character, poetical in imagi^ialion. He had, we cannot help 
believing, foun^ out the mistake under which lie had laboifred, and 
was anxious to resume that stalion'to which his talents and condition 
entitled hini, when this unhappy Creek coininittec threw their 
lures in his w^iiy. He Mciit to Creeci*, and lost his life for worse 
than nothing among the drear} marshes of Missoloiighi, at the 
moment when there was most chance of his being recovered as an 
unblemished ornament to liiigland. His eoiiduet in Cvecee showed 
that his real feelings were as mitch aloof its d iy from ilarkness, 
from those of the crack-brained rcformci's with W'lK)m it was his 
misfortune to xnix. Like many other ek'vi r men, as long as he 
knew nothing of real business — ^\vbilst he only drt^amt on in a world 
of his own creating, he w as a Libt^ral : — w hen lie once saw' how 
the actual affairs of life were to lie managed, and came into 
practical contact with llic .statesmen of tliat party, he laughed 
their silly nostrums to .scorn. He fquiid that it was much easier 
to sneer at governments than to* govern — to criticise military 
operations, than to carry them on. A man of liis genius ami 
observation must have ere long seen reason to suspect that Welling- 
ton or Napoleon, nay,‘Llucher or Mas.sena, w'onld not have loitered 
half a year in talking of jneparatioiis without doing anything — and 
he might have consoled liiiu.self w'itli the retied ion, that not one 
of these four great captains, or any other great captain that (he 
world ever produced, could have described the battles w'liicli tliey 
fought, 111 Spen^^erian v(a\ses at all coinparahh* to liis. Lord .Byron 
had never, in fact, had any oppoi timity of seeing business before ; 
and we feel confideiil that, had he survived, he w'ould have returned 
home, to abjure the foul society which lu* had unconsciously per- 
mitted to colour his fbind — to apologise for political aberr^ions 
committed under delusion — and to remiurice all fellowship wuth 
a party w'hich^ he had found at once Jaithless and incapable. 
His conduct to Colonel Stanliope goes far to support us in tliis 
belief. The flimsy nonsense of this well-meaning geutlenian 
about tlie press, and education, and representation, and legisla- 
tion, Was opposed by the utmost power of his intellect and his in- 
fluence; and , bW objections were met only by such 

, ^giunents to/bjfe l^be ColonePs ^ You are a '^iWk,* and 

behind hish^^^fcby the saeers of tliose^wlio, sharing the Colonel’s 
^duties, bu$.ii 0 t ^s; breeding, were continually muttering < He is 
,‘‘0 wli^t^cused JbOtxl Byron of being a Turk had never 

'tenth his exertions or saefiflees in tfie cause of 

“ \ * ■' Greece; 
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Greece ; and as for^ the others, from the contamination of such 
associates, and the worse contamination of their principles, Lord 
Byron would have escaped, had it pleased Providence that he 
should have survived. But it was otlierwise determined^hls fall 
was destined to 

^ ‘ A petty fortress ail a barren strand 

and he left that name, at whidi every hoiioiirabte bosom in the 
world would have dirobbed, to be associated with dirty details of 
unpaid mechiiiiics, griping deputies, and transactions of ultra- 
usury, or siispv;<*t..d swindling, on the part of some of the most cla- 
morously pure of English patriots. 

We liave kept, in these our remarks, quite free from any obser- 
vations on the second Greek loan, because we perceive that the 
Philliellenes of the Gn'ek committee disclaim it. This must be 
cousiden'd as a piece of great forbearance on our part. Whatever 
may be thought of the roguery, or mistakes, attendant on getting 
up this second loan, it is evident that it originated, if not from 
the identically same set as that which got up the first, yet among 
jicrsons actuated by the same fine feelings, and philanthropic and 
patriotic ideas of exactly th^e same character. 'This loan was for 
2,000,00Q/., of which it wo^ld seem that 182,4(X)?. in specie, 
t)8,200/. ill stores, 31o,(X)()/. in ship-building, and 52,100Z. 
in other ways — in all ()\7,700L — viz. nearly, an in ihe former 
loan, something li<:ss tuax a tit tun, Iia^i reached Greece. Of 
the two loans, therefore, amonutiiig to 2,8(X),()00it., the sum of 
9-8,000/. has gone to the poor (i reeks, who have promised to 
pay, of course, something like twenty per cent, on this^ money, 
and who, equally of course, cannot pay five shillings per cent, 
upon it; and the difference, ariiomiting nnminnUy to 1,872,000/. 
— one million eight hundred and svocnty-iivo thousand pounds ! — 
(how much really we have no opportunity of calculating,) has 
gladdened the hearts of deputies, committee-men, builders of 
frigates ^ at prices for which all the annals^of official jobbing , pre- 
sent no parallel,’* quarter-deck cavalry-officers, (the old Joe Miller 
Joke on the liorse-mariiies having been verified at last,) literary 
news-writers, and poetical statc-paper-mougers* in unread pam- 
phlets ! The account would look well in figures : 

Dt\ Cr, 

Loan to Greeks, 1st loan 800,000 Sent to Greece . - 928,000 

2d loan 2,000,000 Sundries .... 1,872^000 

^2, 800,000 -82,800,000 

But before we drop the subject, we must ask a political question 

P' We we again quoting ihe last dying speech in Jteview. 
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abolii these loans,. We do not make an, inquiry in reference to tlie 
absurdity (which, however, stares in the face) of people requiring 
the tn^^y of a foreign country to rid them of domestic oppression^ 
when ^:Were told that the whole population had risen against it ; 
and that die oppressors, dastardly and uncivilised, were flying in 
all directions before the^ arms of the representatives of Mil tildes and 
Agesitaus ; nor k,hall wii stop to do more than merely record our 
opinion, tliat a loan to the Greeks must, under any manage- 
merit, have beeri a dartgejous boon. Our question is connected ? 
with international la^v. Our government has not interfered with 
loans to foreign powers ; and justly— because it w ould be difficult, 
and might perhaps be rendered impossible, to draw^ a distinction 
betvveen' such loans and common commercial transactions : but in 
tliCSC Greek loans there is this specific dilference from all others 
• — fhaf the lenders contract milh the borrenrers^ that the money shall 
be exj^nded in a particular manner y and that manner the payment 
ofmditalry service against the Porte — a government with whom we 
are in remtions of the most profound peace. 'Phe Philhcllcnes, in 
their bulVetins and desjiatclies from Grciec(', wiiich are now admitted 
to have been tissues of falsehood, clamoured loudly and most 
untruly against our Ionian government for breaking the neutrality wc 
had promised : it strikes us that such a complaint might have coimj 
with mrich more justice from the Turks, who saw^ money raised in 
England avow edly for the purpose of invading their territory , burning 
their towns, and blowirig up their people. The Divan might, we 
think, have remonstrated, when they learnt from his llew^spaper — 
to ,do him justice, he gave them no opportunity of personal know - 
ledge of Jiis operations against them — that .Lieiit.-Coloucl Stan- 
hope, an officer of high rank in his Majesty's service, was directing 
tlie Greek insurrection unchecked. It is indeed possible, as the 
worthy bard of * the Greek Jliibbh;’ suggests, that the Turks 
thought tlieir cause could not be better served, than by allowing 
the pecuniary affairs of^lhcir refractory subjects to be managed^ by 
the Gifieck committee, and the military department regulated by its 
agents. Yet, we trust, that if the imittcr comes in any way before 
Parliament, as iiitall probability it will, some plain-spoken country- 
gentleman may be found to take the more obvious view of the 
transaetkih. ^ 

We are/weary of exposing folly and imposture, and shall conclude 
by a few'reiriarks on the composition of the fiimous body which has 
betrayed the' Girevs. The gentlemen who composed it are not 
obscure. They affe principally of that class of politicians' whri think 
^©vteyihing in all gd^tnineute in the world^wTongly managed. Some * 
theorising; deeply, unsettle the foundations of all society, 
— themselves.^' paper ffife only peisons qualified to falmcute 
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a consistent and well-working system of humaii affairs. For this 
set of gentlemen nothing is too lafge or too small. , Their eye, we 
snail not say in a fine frenzy, but certainly in a grand insp^'^on, 
rolling, glances from pole to pole — i 

‘ Hydaspes, Indus, and the Ganges, ' ‘ 

Hope from their hands iippending changes.* 

With the old limits of tlie world^ as laid down byJDr. Johnson, 
from China to Peru, they aic quite at home — and, indeed, some of 
the set have written constitutions for both these extreme regions. 
^Jlie interests of mankind three thousand years ago, and three thou- 
sand years hence, are equally matter for llieir care. Their souls burn 
with indignation at the tyrannous feats enacted in the days of King 
Sai'danapalus, and aie only not angry with Pharaoh of Egypt be- 
cause the objects of his persecution were idiots who believed iu God. 
^rhey can tell you to a fraction what was and is the cause of the 
^ ont-of-jointediiess/ as one of their ]valriarchs might express himself, 
of the world in all ages, viz. a want of annual parliaments and uni- 
versal suffrage. In the year A.D. 282(i — if, indeed, a numeration 
dating from such origin w ill be contnmed in the philosophic days of 
a thousand years hence, when infanticide and such noble devices are 
recognised among the institnli<tns of a sound and liberal polity — in 
that happy era the possession of *111080 boons will ha\e set all things 
rigJit. LUit though thus ample is their vision, it is equally searching 
aud minute, combining in itself the poweis of the microscope and 
telescope. The same genius tliat moulds the present and future 
affairs of the liumaii race, and shows liow' those of the past ought 
to have been moulded, aiTunges with ocpial filicity the dove- 
tailing of a balloting-box, and the miiiule c lassification into 79 
classes, and Go 1 subseclioiis, of the inmates of a jail. The same 
powerful intellect is at once ocenpit'd with a plan ibr upsetting an 
ancient dynasly, and infusing now' lliouglils and feelings, by a species 
of mental electricity, at one tlitsli, into a population of millions, and 
with (Revising an infallible method by which a turnkey oyer his muffins 
can prevent a tluee-qnarter higliwayman front corrupting the inno- 
cence of a seveii-cightii pickpocket. Under the sway of these great 
philosophers, nothing can be wrong. Tluw have checks and balances 
which prevent aberration, great or small. The regulaiity,. of a 
steam-engine is nothing to their method of managing mundane 
tilings. A blunder cannot be committed under their eyes-^j-evil 
intention has no room to produce mischievous efl’ecls, for by their 
system they have quite conquered and tamed the usual passibais and 
propensities of man ; as for deceit being practised npOii ^m— why, 
it is impossible ; as w ell niigjit one think of (Icceiyupi^ ll^e consulting 
gods* That other administrations go wrong: is. to the 
purposerr-dtey were, and arc, uU wicked aud^^^ilhjt|. Our king-; 
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philosophers will not allow them even the poor excuse of accident 
to palliate occasional error. These more than eastern wisards 
say that they have eired, and that is enough. Having erred, 
they must have erred through wickedness — at all events, from the 
palpable and inexciisable villany of not calling in tlie counsels of 
the sage men of ‘ checks.^ And then they W'rite — yQ gods, how 
they do WTite 1 — how mathematically they demonstrate the paiticular 
blunder which deforms the fair face of things ! Philidor never could 
have talked more tedinically of the motions of his ivory coinbalaiite 
than they do of the inovemonts of real men. And occasionally how 
oracular ! Apollo thundering down the Jjoxiaii steep was never in 
his best day superu)r to them, either in the certainty of his iiiatter, 
or the obscurity of his stvlc. Calumniators of old accused the god of 
barbarism^ and of want of knowledge of the tongue lie used. The 
calumniators of the present day accuse his rivals in oracle of some- 
thing of the i^amc kind ; but they, of coui'^e, are not to he listened to. 

With these aerial sages — these anledihivian ItiwviM’s, as an oppo- 
sition vender of reforming nostrums calls them — were conjoined, 
in the annals ,of the cause of (JretTe, some rather more terrestrial, 
though still distinguished, natures. These gentlemen alsi» utterly 
despise the incapable gov ernments df this globe, and pick holes in 
their proceedings with tlu' most marvellous exactitude.*' They med- 
dle not w ith thf^ grand views of tlieir eollaboratois, but ar(^ w^ouder- 
fully critical on the practical part of administrating affairs. ]n an 
account of live milfions, they fastcni on a honid squandering of 
money in a 5s. 1 id. item, showing by u curious calcuilatioii, that the 
sum should have been 5s, lOjd. These eminent men are w alkiiig 
encyclopajdias lii matters of detail. They know every thing, from 
the movement pf an army U) the price of a pair of shoes for its tiniest 
drum-boy— and from the specimens we have seen, are equally 
able to manage the one as to siqiply the other. How valuable 
must not have been the assistance of statesmen who liad proved, 
even in spite of CocI^M’, that the linglisli army w'as mismanaged — 
the Siigbsh navy mismanaged — the Kiiglish revenue boards jnis- 
managed — the Knglish treasury mismanaged — the India Company, 
in all its details and ramifications, mismanaged- — in short, all wrong — 
in money, materiel, everything ! W ho could anticipate mistakes from 
them? Great aminirals who so sternly castigated our Lords of the 
Admiralty for allowing a wrong nail to b(^ driven in a fleet of a thou- 
sand shipsl-^how easy it must have been for them to manage a couple 
of steam-boata I N oble financiers who looked w ith an eye of scorn on 
an cnmieoUs sixpenny item in a revenue of some fifty millions — ^liow' 
sbnple to them it must have appeart^ to manage something less 
than a hundredth part of tlic sum ! And yet — how shall we say it? 
The thing is mismatoged after all. The checks of die philosophers 

“ * have 
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have been in vain— the classification of human motives has been 
unavailing — ^financial knowledge beyond calculation is baffled — 
minute accuracy of attention to accounts is tie facto decfa^i^d. 
The utmost that the wdscst of mankind can urge to save tfaWm- 
sclves from the charge of deliberate joguen^ and unparalleled 
meanness %is that lh(*y — they mer^41ess on the errors of others — 
were taken in ! Sliades of Swift and Cervantes, tvhere do you 
linger? If, like Ossiau’s heroes, you tloaf upon the clouds, how 
loud must have been the cruJiinnation along the firmament! 

These then, pe<iple of Juigland, aic the men uhose aspirution 
it is to manage the great interests of this empire — they ! who cannot 
manage a handful of cock-boats ! And it is to them the financial 
concerns of millions on millions are 1o be hanrled over — to them! 
wlio cannot be trusted with the fiftieth part of one yeai’s revenue 
without being suspertrd. 

lint we luiv<‘ g(d something by the business. In the Ilecyra, a 
young gentleman avIio bad been, like other young gentlemen of 
our own times, sent to one of the Creek isles for money, and 
returned, like; the otlu'r \oiing geiUlenien, penniless, consoles his 
testy father for his loss by a moial ilonrisli. ^ What/ says the cross 
old man, ^^o all you iia\c 'inoiight me back is one fine seii-' 
teiiec;.’ Perhaps he would lia\e been consoled had Pamphilus 
brought him four. At Ica^t Tslr. Bowring would seem to think so, 
for precisely sucl) is the aiisw^or In; voiielisaled to Signor Luriottis, 
qneridous like the old man in the play for the want of money. 

‘ 1. Me (qnotlx the miixiniizing stofkhroker) wlio oonceals one-half 
of w’hat he kno’ws may give to falsehood tlie semblance of truth. 

‘ 2, To suppress evidence is nearly as had as to invent it. 

‘ .3. Tiie mail wlio is elevated by undeserved eulogy im is less to be 
envied than is the victim of undeserved eensnro. 

‘ 4. The best triumpli is the final triuiuph,' 

Confucius never said anything belter: though Mr. Ilume has 
said something quite as good about the distinetion between lukc- 
w'armness to the Greek cause and over-zeal for his own purse. 

‘ Fur es, ais Pedio. Pedinsquid? Criniina rasis 

* Librat in arititlietis. Doctas posuissey/^yor^w 

Laudatur / 


The American pamphlet, which is also named at the head, of 
this Article, is an exposure of the Philhellenic transactions in that 
country, just as edifying as the recent exhibition of Our own. It 
appears, from the stalemeitt of Mr. Sedgwick, an eminent New 
York barrister, that our Transatlantic relations understand com- 
missibh) brokerage, jobbing, &c. &c. &c. as their elder 

^ ^ brethren 
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bj^ethren, on tbijs side of tke water ; .but we think they surpass even 
our Greek cotmmitteeju tlic arts'of ship^building. It seans that 
dike pnited Sta^s^ governmeftt had built a frigate of their own for 
273, dollars ; but when Jonatlian had to do the same thing for 
his Greek friefids, Uic cost amounlcd to 540,000, — about double the 
sum; and the frigate , which cobt that price was afterwards sold for 
233,000, ‘ uppii the appraisal of three gentlemen of the navy, of 
tlie highest rank and capacity.’ Mr. Sedgwick was employed by 
the Greek Deputies to oppose some of this Philhelleiiisni, and we 
recommend the result to Mr. Mathews, for his next entertainment. . 

^ Other than this, (i. e. the Barrister’s statement of the case,) I gave 
no provocation for tlie scene that followed. J iidge Platt then stated that 
he should not at that time express what he felt, but this he would say, 
that since the award a course had been pursued on one side in violation 
of professional duty and honour. I’liis remark I then understood, and 
sdll btdieve, was meant to apply to all the eounsel for the deputies. It 
may, however, have been intended for me alone, and I am content that 
it so considered. It was made in immediate answer to what I had 
said, and was addressed to mo. I re])ljed, “ fciir, you liave grossly vio- 
lated youi* duty.’' 

^ Judge Platt then ])roceeded to sta^', as if in continuation, “ from 
beginning to the end, the conduct of Mr. Henry D. SedgTvick, in this 
business, lias been marked with prevarication and falsehood.” To this 
I retoi*^d, “ Sir, I shall only suy, that you liave done all that was in 
your power to ruin on^ country and disgrace another.” 

‘ Young Mr. Platt, whoso Christian name I do not knmv, then started 
up oh tfie side of the room opposite to wliicli 1 was, ami applied to me 
some epithets, to tlic ri'pctition of which, as proceeding from him, 
I have nb objection, but which I do not myself cbviose to repeat. 
I replied simply, “ Your standing is not sucli that J can take any 
notice of you.” ‘ lie tlien sprang forward and attempted to strike me. 
I am told that reports are in <'irculation that a gross indignity was 
offered to my person. Such reports are false, infamously false: I do 
NOT BiSLiEVE that he TOUCHED MY PERSON.’ — Vindication ^ 8cc» 

Whether the reports, which Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick does not 
bcl25f1c,'b^ false or not, the whole thing gives u.s a veiy consider- 
able" notion of flic dignity of judges and barri.sters in the land of 
freedom hnd good order. Wc have not quite anived at that pitch 
of civilisatidn ; for thougli our worthy PhilJielleiies have been rather 
liberally aiccUfiing one another of prevarication aud falsehood, we 
beliey)e we ihay assure our.readers that there has hot' been, as yet, 
a boxing nlatcb among them. . 


Art. 
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Art; X. — 1. Recueil d' Observation Ehctro-Dynafniqties, conte- 
nant divers MemoireSf Notices, Axtraits de Lettr^s'Ou d^Ouprage^ 
2 }eriodiqups sur les Sciences relati^s dr I* Action mutuelle 
Cowrmis Electriqnes, d cclle qui extste entre iin Couranf ElecifHq^ue 
et un Aimrlnt, on le Globe terrestre, et d cclle de deux Ainidus 
Vun mrd'autrc. Par M. Ampe^fe, &c. &.c. Paris. 18212^.' 

2. An Essay on Magnetic At tractib ns, and on the Ldws ofTerres-- 
trial Magnetism, J5y Peter Barlow, F.Il.S., of the 

Royal Military Acadcjiiy, &c. I^oiicloiii 1 8G4. 

new fields of science opened to us by means of galvanism, 
have yielded, within a few years, an ample liarvest of discove- 
ries ; and we liave still niorit recently gained accc‘ss to another pro- 
vince of natural philosophy, which, thougli sitnaletl between the 
domains of two of its principal divisions, had hitherto eluded every 
research. To Professor Q^>sted belongs the merit of having first 
struck out the path leading to this new science of Electro-magnet- 
ism. But among the many philosophers who have engaged witli 
ardour in its pursuit, hoik* liave been more successful than Am- 
perti, to whom w e arc iiulc bu d for the most comprehensive as 
W'cll as the most original llieory on the subject. He seems to have 
constructed >he master-key whiih is adapted to opcm every com- 
partment of this intricate seienct', and procure us a dear and con- 
sistent view of the wliole. As the theoi v to which we allude does 
not appear to have attracted, in this country, *1110 attention it de- 
serves, and as, indeed, there exists no work in English in which it 
is more than slightly lulvorled to, wo shall here attempt to give 
such a sketch of its leading features as may be intelligible without 
the iicctjssily of poring i)ver diagrams, in which neaily all the letters 
of the alphabet are crowded togi;tln‘r, or of deeiphcTiug analytical 
formulaj containing at least halt as many. 

Electricitv and Magnetism hadloiig cojislituted two distinct depart- 
ments of physical science. It was, indeed, impossible entirely to 
overlook the marked analogies subsisting aindng the laws by vyhich 
their respective phcnoiiienu are go\erned. he agencies, whatr 
ever they may bo, which give rise to electrical and inagneUc cffec^^ 
are distinguished from all the other agencies in nature by the asso- 
ciation of tw’p co-ordinate but opposite iorces. In tliis I’espect, 
tliey are strikingly contrasted with the other imponderable ag^pt^ 
ojf which we have any knowledge, such as ihosH that prodiicejieat 
and light, and of which all the results iifay be regarded as bei|ig of 
a positive kind, llnis heat and cold can be considered oidy.as 
ditfereut degrees of the same^ j)ower ^ there exists between them no 
definite point of neutrality. The same remark obviously applies 
to the. dill'ereut degrees of light and darkness j Jjbe latter term 

. ' ’being 
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being merely a mode of expresi^ing die ubt»eiico of the former quality. 
-Bui it is otlierwise with regard both to electricity and to magnetism ; 
for all the phenomena included under those heads result, in either 
case, from the predouunance of one or other of two contrary kinds 
of induence^ which act only when separate — but which neutralise 
each other, or become inoperative, when combined. Electricity, 
for instance, either of a vitre^>us or resinous quality ; or, to use a 
diderent form of expression, is either of a positive or negative spe- 
cies : the state of neutrality, or point of zero, being a detenniiiate 
point, intennediato between tliese opposite conditions. 

Magnetic agencies are in like manner referrible to one of two 
conti*ary polarities, the noithern and the soudicrn, or, as they are 
sometimes tenned, tlie austral and the boreal. These contrary 
electric or magnetic iiitlneiices have, in cither case, the very same 
relations with regard to each other : wlietlier separate, or in com- 
bination, they must always co-exist. Vitreous electricity can never 
be produced without the accompanying producliou of an equal 
degi’ee of resinous electricity; nor do wo ever find a northern 
polarity ill a magnetic body, but in association with a southern 
polarity in some other pait of that body. Jn both cases the two 
associated agents are mutually altrcctive; while each is repulsive 
of the agent of its own kind. Vitreous and resinous' electricities, 
for example, attract each other ; but the vitriMius lepels the vitre- 
ous, and the resiuous repels the resinous. In like manner, the 
north and south poles of magnets attract eac*,h other; but repulsion 
lakes place between poles of the same kind. 

It is a well-known fact, that electrified bodies tend to render 
all tlie bodies in their vicinity also elcctrilied; and the very same 
kind of inllueiice is likev\isc exerted by magnets on all term- 
gineous matter situated within a ceiiaiii distance. This class of 
phenomena is termed indvclion. An exact correspondence is 
observed to exist between the laws of electric and of magnetic 
iiiductioii. Each kind of electricity, as well as each magnetic 
polarity^ .tends to induce in bodies on which it exerts its influence, 
an eiectriclt}-, or a polarity of the opposite kind. 

Although the phenomena of electricity are more easily and natu- 
rally explained on tlie hypothesis of there being two fluids of oppo- 
site natures^ there can be no iloubt that they are also explicable 
on tbe tlioory of Franklin, which supposes the agency of but one 
electric fluid. Bu* this latter hypotliesis, although apparently the 
more sintple i^ud satisfactdiy, is found, on the whole, when applied 
to the expJaua|ioii of the phenomena, to be encumbered with more 
serious difliculties, and to involve moiv mbitrary assumptions, than 
dm adniissiou of two kinds of electricity. Even here, however, 
the, ai^logy with magnetism is still preserved. jEpinus, wh<> has 
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HO ably traced the consequences of the rrankliitiaii theory of elec- 
tricity, has also shown that a hypothesis precisely similar with 
regard to a single magnetic fluid might be framed, with c^ttain 
inodiflcations, so as to account for all the phenomena of magnetism* 
More recent investigations, especially those of Coulomb^ have also 
determined, that the law by which t^cctric and magnetic actions 
vary in rclanon to distance, is in botU cases the same—yuamely, that 
the intensity of force is always in the inverse ratio of tlie square of the 
<listance. In consequence of this perfect similarity between the laws, 
as well as modes of action, of magnetic poles, and of bodies charged 
with electricity of eitlier kind, appearances similar to those result- 
ing from the mutual action of magnets may be obtained by means 
of electricity alone. I'liiis if two bodies, composed of a slowly- 
conducting substance, liavlng the form of magnetic needles or bars, 
and suspended on their centres, be charged at both ends with elec- 
tricities of opposite kinds, they will influence each other precisely 
in the same way as inagnolic needles wouW do, when placed in 
sitniluv circumstances. Tim c.*xtremiiies so electrified will act like 
magnetic poles on the extremities of the other needle, and will 
assume exactly tin? saiiu* ielati\e positions with regard to each 
other, as if they had been actiuMed by magnetic instead of electric 
polarities. • ^ 

But the example Just given, while it illustrates the striking simi- 
larity in the laws and modes of action of the two principles, marks 
still more pointedly the distinction which existj^ between them, and 
furnishes a powi’rful argument in favour of their being sepa- 
rate and iiulepeiulcnt powers. llowc\cr reatlily one magnetic bar 
may aflcct another Jiiagiietic bar, and however great may be the 
mutual action betw een (he two electrisetl bars, yet no correspond- 
ing influence is perceptible between the magnetic aflil the electric 
bodies. A body charged w itli electricity , no matter of what species, 
will, it is true, exea t some action on the magnetic needle, because 
its influence extends generally to all bodies in its vicinity ; but its 
action is merely electric, and is neither increlised nor diminished 
in consequence of the magnetic propeitics of the needle: for the 
same needle, when deprived of all magnetism, will i^till be subject 
to the same degree of electric action as before. 

A bar of steel, already magnetised, may receive in addition a 
charge of electricity : it w ill then act on other bodies in the dou- 
ble capacity of i magma and of an electrilied body; but both 
agencies will still remain perfectly tlislinct, aiul will appear to have 
no influeuce on each otlier. From all the direct experiments that 
were made prior to the discovery of CFhsted, no other conclusion 
could be deduced, than that electricity and magnetism could in no 
way be considered us modifications of a common |>rmciple, but 
\ ^ . t: that 
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that tliey were powers totally iiulepeudeiit of one another,. although 
ttttafked by characters of snfnilaritv in tfeir modes, of action. On 
prosecuting the inquiry, we fiiici that even the resjemblancu we 
have already traced exists only to a veiy limited extent. Mag- 
netism appears to reside exclusively in iron, and in bodies wliipli 
contain it in a metallic state ; but electricity affects all bodies 
, whatsoever, e Both kinds of Hcctricity are coiidiicteif with great 
facility by various bodies, and pass from the one to the other, not 
only when they are in contact, but even when a certain distance 
intervenes. Thus bodies, when insulated, may become charged 
with eitlier the ^itrcous or the resinous electricity in^ a separate 
state ( and the properties of each may thus be exhibited without 
tlie int^fercnce of tlie other. If, by the iiiiliieiice of an electrified 
body in the vicinity, a series of connected conductors have different 
stat^ of electricity Induced upon its different purls, tliis difference 
wilb appear on separating tlieiii, and removing them from the 
influeiice;‘of the neighbouring bodu^s, by whicli that electricity 
induct. 'When llie eonductor is divided in the middle, and 
the^l^^rts 1-emoved from one another, the one half will be found to 
be positively electrified, aiul tlu? other negatively. 

In all these particulars, the paindlel which we had drawn be- 
tween magnetism and oloctricit^p entirely fails us ; a. id instead of 
analogy, we nicer with cleculeil contrast. 'J'he magnetic fluid, or 
whiitever else be the principle of magnetic action, is incapable of 
trans®ei:euc(6 frpin oac body to another. Its action on bodies in 
cobtacf, or in the vicinity, is limited to induction only ; lieucc the 
two' polarities can never be separately obtained. 

If a magnetic', bar, of which the i)oli»s are situated at the two 
extremities, be broken across in tln^ inuldle, instead of obtaining 
each pole separately, as happened’ witli regard to the two elec- 
tricitfes in tlie exjieriment just referred to, we find that each 
frflgittent has become a complete magnet with two poles, like the 
original one ; and all that we get by successive fractures is the 
irndtiplication of tlii number of magnets. 

T'he question respecting the identity or the indejiondoiicc of 
electricity and magnetism has attracted much aUeiition among phi- 
losbpheiTi, from a very early period in the history of these compa- 
ratively modern sciences. It was proposed as 'the subject of a 
prize dfeafertation, by the Academy of Ba\arla, iu 1774 ; on which 
occimou si^eral elaborate inemoirs were dravvii wq) by ^ Van Swiu^ 
den, ' Stei^eliner, and Hubnor. A collection of/ the^se memoirs, 
in thlr^, vdhifiies, W'us* published, ten years aft^r^aixls, by Van 
Swtnd^ii, codtaiiihig a large mass of .materials, from which some 
valuable factsr may be gleaned. 

I^fdllowing the laborious investigations which were luidertakea 

■ ' ' ■ , ■ .-u) 
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to resolve the proposed problem,, it is often amusing to perceive 
how near an approach was sometimes made to the discovery of the 
truth, which was lurking, as it were, in ambush, close to the very 
path of the inquirer. An unexpected result wduld sometimes 
startle the philosopher in the midst of his experiments, and afford 
him Oi niq^nentary glimpse of somb new region in the science^ 
into which he had not power to penetrate, and which, after fruit- 
less efforts, he ended in persuading himself was a mere illusion. 

That some connexion actually exists between electricity and 
magnetism was prov ed by a great variety of circumstantial, at least, 
if not of direct, evidence. It was observed that lightning, on some 
occasions, rendered the iron which it met with in its passage mag- 
netic. This effect had sometimes also resulted in experiments in 
which steel bars had been made the channel for the discharge of arti- 
ficial electricity, especially when powerful batteries were employed. 
Hut the success of the experiments made with this view was by 
no means constant. They often failed of producing any magne- 
tism ; and still less could any certain conclusion be established, 
with respect to the particular polarity, which each species of elec- 
tricity tended to produce. \V4ieu magnetic compass-needles were 
subject to the electric discharge, ^leir power was often weakened, 
and sometimes destroyed, and llio poles of the needle were occa- 
sionally found to be reversed by the operation ; so that if nee- 
dle were suspended on its centre, that end \\hich before tiirned 
towards the north now pointed towards the south, and vice versS, 
A similar effect has been known to result from lighlning, when it 
passed near to a ship’s compass ; and many stories are related of 
disastrous accidents arising from this cause. 

So numerous were the facts tliat proved the tendency of elec- 
tricity to produce inagiietisiii, that they could scarcely have failed 
to excite more accurate scrutiny, and to lead to the discovery of 
the real nature of their connexion, liad it not been for the exclusive 
attention thtit was given to certain phenomena^ which appeared to 
afford a plausible solution of the difficulty. It was \vell know'n 
that the globe of the earth exerts on all feiTUgiiious bodies an 
influence, similar to what would arise from a' powerful magnet 
situated near its axis. Iron has, in consequence of this influence^ 
a tendency to acquire spoiilaiieous polarity ; the direction of the 
poles of iron so sheeted being the same with that assumed by the 
dipping-needle : that is, by a magnetic bar suspended accurately 
on its centre of gravity, and allowed perfect freedom of motion, 
not merely in a horizontal plane, (as is the case with the compos- 
needle,) but also in a vertical ^lane. The direction it will then 
assume, iu London, is a Une inclined to the horizLon ; 

and the lower end deviating £4^'’ to tlie west of the iQi^ridian. 
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If a bar of steel be held in thia posilioii, and struck repeatedly 
with a hammer, or if it be heated red hot, and then suddenly 
cooled by immei'siou in water while in this same position, it will 
be found to have acquired permanent magnetic properties. That 
end, which Was nearest to tlie north magnetic pole of the earthy 
will have acqtiired the propeky of directing itself to/ the* north, 
when suspended so as to allow of its moving freely in a horizontal 
plane i while the other end will have acquired the opposite pola- 
rity. It was, therefore, natural to conclude that it was merdy by 
its mechanical action that the electric discharge induced magnetism, 
in those instances where it was found to have this effect. 'Fhe 
electricity was supposed to operate, by giving to the particles of 
tlie solid body the same kind of vibratory motion which is produced 
by atiy other mode of concussion, whereby the inductive influence 
of the earth’s magnetism was promoted. Such was the notion 
universally entertained on the subject, iu>t only in the time of Van 
SWinden, but down to the period of Obasted’s discovery. Those 
who undertook experiments on this subje^ct were too much pre- 
pOsses$ed with this idea of the iiiechunicul opeiratioii of the passage 
of eleistricity, to observe, witli sufli^jont inn)artiality, the real nature 
of tife effects which they witii<‘sscd, and which, from a natural 
propensity to attach superior importance to all the^iistances that 
favoured their previous ^iews, and to disregard whatever opposed 
them, Were, received as coiilirniatioiis of their truth. 

Some facts, indeed, there were to which this explanation could 
not apply ; such as those of the diurnal variation of the compass, 
apparently connected witli the periodic cliaiige>s of lempciatiire in 
different portions of the earth, and oscillations observed in the 
needle, during thunder storms, ami during the prevalence of the 
aurora borealis. No clue could be fouiicl to a rational explana- 
tion of these anomalies, uliich continued to baffle the ingenuity 
of philosophers for many centuries. D’AUbard imagined he 
had established, bf 'liis experiments, that when an electric battery 
is discharged through a needle, the end at which the positive 
electricity enters becomes a north pole, whatever be the situation 
of the needle. Wilke allowed a large share of influence to ter- 
restrial magnetism • but still imagined he had traced a connexion 
between norfliem polarity and negative electricity, which is con- 
trary to the conclusion of D’Alibard. Van Swinden undertook a 
series of experiments ih order to reconcile these discrepancies, 
but met with anomalies which were even greater and more per- 
plexing thiin the former. Beccaria also occupied himself witli 
eiLj^enments to solve this point, ab<j>ut the year 1777, but with no 
Itetter success. There occurred an observation in tlie course of 
which might have enlightened him as to tlie true 
: , cause. 
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cause. The needle, after recelviilg the electric explosion, had ac- 
quired a singular species of polarity ; for its two ends turned, not 
to the north and south, but to the east and west. 

Such was the very imperfect state of our knowledge on this 
important question at the period pf the discoveiy of galvanism. 
The novel^.ind extensive held of enquiry laid open by this dis- 
covery was explored mill ardour by philosophers in every part of 
Europe ; and by mining them witli new powers and means of 
investigation, gave a vigorous iiiipnlso to the advancement of phy- 
sical science, li was some time before the real nature of the 
galvanic influence was pcrflxtly ascertained ; and a long contro- 
versy arose on tlie question, whether it was a mere modification of 
electricity, or a distinct and peculiar power. But all doubt as to 
its identity vvitli electricity was at length removed by the splendid 
discoveries effected b)’ tlic voltaic pile and battery, and the sue-*- 
cessful imitation of some of their effects by means of couunpn 
electricity, whicli w’as accomplished by Dr. \Vollaston'**'. 

For the clear iiuderstanding of the subject of electro-magnetism, 
it is requisite that we set out witli correct ideas ot the distinctions 
which characterize the diff’ercuC forms of electricity and of gal- 
vanism. Thcrfie distinctions may^be traced in the very origin of 
those agents. The electricity which is produced by friction, as in 
the common electrical machine, and which is accumulated in insu- 
lated conductors, exists in a condition of com*paratively high in- 
teiisit}. In order to have a clear notion ol what is meant by the 
condition of iemiun, or intensify y as contra-distinguished from 
absolute qiiontilyy when these tcjins are applied to any physical 
pow'er, it should be observed that the latter ol these coiiditions has 
for its measure the total effect w'hich the power in question is capa- 
ble of producing, from first to last, when the whole ot that power 
is expended in the production ol its proper effect. T. elision, or 
intensity, on the other hand, has reference to tjjfc degree of effect 
produced vvith lelation to circumstances wliich limit the operation 
of the power in certain ways, so as to allow only ot its partial 
exertion. This distinction is very dearly marked in^ the case of 
heat, or caloric. AVhen one body is brought into contact with 
another which is Colder than itself, the quantity of heat it will, 
during the first moment, impart to the latter will depend, not on 
tlic absolute quantity of heat it really contains, but on the teiidcpcy 
of that heat to escape from it ; and this tendency is the 
diate consequence of its state of tension. But it is well known, 
that the degree of tension ol J;he heat residing in bodiess, and 
consequently the tendency which it has to quit those bodied, 


♦ Phvlosopliicttl Transactions for 1801, p.427, 
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bears no constant proportion (o tho absolute quantity of heat 
tliey may contain. It is this quality of tension in heat, which is 
expressed by the term temperature; while the ratio between the 
absolute quantity of heat in any body, and its temperature, is de- 
noted by the term capacity for heat, ^ 

A distinction precisely analogous obtains in tlic erSSe of c lec- 
tricity, with regard to its different modes of efficiency, which it 
is necessary to keep in vievv in the estimation of its effects. 
The tensioii of the electricity in any body dej)cnds, in part only, 
upon its absolute quantity ; for it is also influenced by many other 
circumstances, such as the vicinity of otlier electrified bodies, 
and even the figure of the body which contains it. If the form 
of the conductor, for instance, be altered, by drawing out one 
part into a point, the tension of electricity at that part will be 
increased in a high degree, although the absolute (piantity con- 
tained in the conductor remains iiiuiltcred. The same quantity 
of electricity, on the other hand, diftused over a more cxteiided 
space, provided the gtnunal form of the body remain the same, 
will exist in a state of diminihhed tension. The T4e}dcH jar 
furnishes a good illustration of this difi'ereure between quantity 
and tension : the two coaled siil faces of tljis instrument are capa- 
ble, in consequence of the influence of induction, of receiving 
and of containing a very large quantity of electricity — yet its 
tension is very sm'all ; and the inslrumont may in this sense be 
considered as having a great capacity for electricity. It thus gives 
us the facility of accumulating electricity in vast quantities, and of 
obtaining some of its most energetic effects. The enormous mass 
of electricit^V which may thus be collected in a battery, when sud- 
denly transmitted through bodies, acts with the greatest violence 
iipon^ their whole texture, combining the operations of intense 
heat with mechanical separatioji ; the hardest textures of mineral 
or organized bodies arc rent asunder and sliattcrcd into fragments; 
and metals, even the most refractory, are volatilized, or rcducctl 
to dust. 

Philosophers had long betm familiar with tlic powerful but de- 
structive effects of these sudden passages of the electricity which 
they had collected in their batteries, and which they could fulmi- 
nate in whatever direction they pleased; but they remained in 
ignorance of die more delicate operation of a continued .stream of 
the same fluid# The action of the electric battery, although suf- 
ficiently energetic, was but momentarily exerted ; like the explo- 
. . sive agency of gunpowder, its p/)wer was expended as soon as 
, the blow was struck 4 .causes and effects were crowded in too r^id 

Succession to be traced; and the power was too mighty, to be 
ii^tarded or controlled by human means. 

' - ■ " For 
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For our knowledge of a ne\v modification of electric force, 
namely, that which it exerts while passing dong conducting 8ul>- 
stanccs, we arc entirely indebted to galvanic combinations, which, 
by developing, during an indefinite time, very large quantities of 
^electricity, enable us to observe its eflects with great precision* 
7^he voh^c apparatus, in its stat^; of activity, may be regarded 
as a vast magazine of electricity, Capable of funiishiftg a continued 
supply, for a very long period, at the demand of tlie experimen- 
talist, and placing this mighty agent, for all the purposes of scien- 
tific investigation, entirely under liis control. 

It may be observed, that the cilects of tension, W’hich are mani- 
fested in ordinary electric experiments, are no longer perceived in 
the action of these electric enrrents, and appear to have no con- 
cern in the phenomena. Light bodies in the neighbourhood are 
neither attracted nor repelled, nor is the electrometer aifected by 
tlie condiieting wno. The galvanic elVccts of the voltaic battery, 
such as tlui doconiposition of water and other fluids, which are 
made to form ])art of the circuit, proceed without interruption, 
and appear to be unafliH'ted in kind or degree by the vicinity of 
electrified bodies, or by any^charge of cdectricity which the appa- 
ratus may recei\c from a machine. These elfcets are produced 
solely by th?; curn'iits of eicctifeity w hich are made to circulate 
in the instnuncnl ; and are in proportion to the force of these 
currents. They e<‘ase tlie moment any interrnplion occurs in the 
\oUai(* circuit, although such interruplioi/ is immediately fol- 
lowed by signs of electric tension at the parts where the circuit 
is broken. 

These two conditions of electric force, namely, tension on the 
one hand, and a continued current on the othei\ produce two 
classes of effects wliic*li are toUilIy dift’erent from each , other, and 
appear to be almost in the inverse ratio of each other : the former 
are those commonly ascribed to electricity ; the latter are those 
generally denominated galvanic, such as ignition of metals, 
the decomposition of clieniical compounds, certain ])hysiological 
eflects on the nerves and muscles, and lastly, actions on other elec- 
tric currents, and on magnetic bodies* It is lo^ these two last 
classes of effects that onr attention is now to be specially directed. 

Ritter stated, that he had succeeded in imi>arting magnetic pro- 
perties to a gold needle, by placing'Ht in contact with the extremi- 
ties of a voltaic circuit, lie seemed to have some vague idea 
of electric terrestrial poles at right angles to tlie magnetic poles, 
and also supposed that there was a chemical difference tetween the 
?^two poles ; but liis experinients attracted little attention, and cer- 
tainly threw but little light upon the connexiou between electricity 
and magnetism. . « 

^ - Soon 
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Soon after this, Professor CErstfed, of Copenhagen, ptiblished a 
wdSlt in German, of which a French translation, under the title 
of ^Rcclierches surridentit6 des Forces Chimiques et Electriqiies/ 
appeared at Paris in 1813 ; containing many hypothetical views on 
the nature of electric influence, and its analogies with magnetiiJ" 
action. In speaking generally vjf these forces, he obser^s, — 

4l paroit ddhe qne les forces pciivent se croiser sans se troubler, 
quaS^ elles agissent sons des formes d’activite diffcrerites. La forme 
tVactivitd galvanique tient le milieu ontre la forme magnetique et la 
forme ^lectrique. Lcs forces y sont plus latentcs que dans TtSlectri- 
citd, et moins que dans le magndtisme. II est done vraisemblablc 
que les forces Mectriques exerccronn, en los croisant, une influence 
moindre sur les forces magn^tiques que sur lcs forces galvaniqucs. 
Dans la pile galvanique, e’est Tetat elcctriqne qii'elle a, coinme 
ej^emble de forces, qui se trouve change par Tapproclje du tuyau de 
verre: de memc, ce flp*est point cette distribution intcrieure des forces 
qui constituG le magnetisme, qu'on peut ch anger par rolcctricitt*, 
mais e’est I’etat felectrique qui convient k Tainiant comme corps en 
gGn^ral. Au reste, nous ne pretendons ricn decider k cet egard ; 
nous avons sculeraent voiilu ^‘clairer, autant qn’il est possible, un 
sujet si obscur. Mais dans une question aussi iinportante, nous 
serons ^satisfaits, si Ton juge que robjection priiicipfile contre I’iden- 
titd des forces qui produisent rolettricite ct lo inagndtisme, n’est 
qu’une difticultc, et non une chose qui lui soit coiitraire.* — p. 230. 

In trying e^tperiments wiUi a view to the illustration of these 
opinions, CErsted succeeded in obtaining derisive indications of the 
action of the conducting wires of the gfdvaiiic pile, fluring the 
passage of electricity, upon the nragiiclic iiccdh'. The pheno- 
mena were at first view not a little por]>1cxing ; and it was not till 
after f-epeated* investigation, that, in 18120 , the real direction of 
the action was satisfactorily made out. Tlie conducting wire 
was found to exert a magnetic, force, not in a direction parallel 
to the wire itself, nor even in any plane passing through that 
direction, but in one that was perpendicular to it; and 
which, if circles w’cre described in this latter plane, 
having the point at wliich it intersects the wire for 
their common centre, would have the direction of tan- 
gents to those circles, llie following is another mode 
of conceiving the same thing. Imagine a cylinder 
of any diameter to envelop the wire, — the wire itself 
being in the axis; and conceive the surface of tlie 
cylinder; as Represented in the annexed figure, to be 
covered on all sides with an infinite number of short 
lines touching the surface at diflerent points, aneb 
situated transversely, that is, at right angles to its 
length. Suppose these lines to represent magnets, 

^ with 
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with the northern polarity of each turned in one invariable di- 
rection, as we follow .them round the cylinder. Then will 
these imaginary magnets indicate the direction and nature of 
magnetic forces, which emanate from the wire as long as the 
ati^eani of voltaic electricity is passing through it. The partis 
ciilar direfjion of this transverse, or, as it has been termed, tanr 
gmtial magnetic force will of course depend upo» that of the 
electric current in the wire, and may easily be traced in all c^s 
by the recollection of the following fact. Supposing the wire to 
be in a vertical position — in which case the ]>lanes of the tan- 
gential forces will be horizontal — and sn}>posing the stream of 
positive electricity to be tlcsccnding along the wire, (which of 
course implies that the negative electricity is ascending,) then 
that polarity W'hich exists in the end of the magnetic needle, 
which naturally turns to the north, will be impelled round the wire 
in the circumference of a circle in a direction similar to the 


motion of the hands of a watch; that is, from the north to the 
cast, and then to the south and w^est. The south pole of a mag- 
net will of course be iinpcllefl in llie contrary direction. A 
magnetic body in tlie vicinity of the wire will, by the influence 
of this force, tend to assume \ position, indicated in the annexed 
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figure, similar fo one of the tangential lines we 
ha\e been describing as placed on the cylinder. 
Hut further, the tendency of the electric current 
in the wire is to induce mfignetism in soft irpn 
or other bodies capable of receiving it ; and the 
magnetism so induced has the precise direction 
already indicated as that which a bar previously 


magnetized would assume by tbe influence of the 
wire. This direction is shew-n in the figure, 'where IM and S denote 


respectively the north and south poles of steel bars, situated trans- 
versely with respect to u vtaiical conducting wire, in which the cur- 
i-ent of positive elecliitiiy is descending, as indicated by the arrows. 
All the facts wliicli have been brought to light by Qirsted 
are the immediate consequences of the above general law. Mr. 
Harlow’s enunciation of this law, which is as follows, involves 


too much hypothesis to bo strictly philosophical ; he states 
* that every particle of the galvanic fluid in the conducting wire 
acts on every particle of the magnetic fluid in a magnetized 
needle, with a force varying inversely: as the square of the dis- 
tance; but that the action of the particles of the fluid ip Ae 
wire is neither to attract nor to repel either poles of a magnetic 
fiarticle, but a tangential fqrce, which has a tendency to place 
the poles of either fluids at right angles to those of Ae other ; 
whereby a magnetic particle, supposing it under the influence 

of 
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erf Uie^re only, xvould always place itself at right angles to the 
Itte let fall from it perpendicular to the Avire, and to the direc- 
tion of the wire itself at that point/ — p. 233* 

The transverse, or t;augential action, which we have been de- 
scribing, is one of so extraordinary a nature, that it can be assi- 
milated to no other princip^ in nature of which \vj^. have any 
knowledge^ ilt is not, therefore, surprising tliut it eluded the 
ol^rvation of former inquirers; although, in the keenness of 
research, they almost stumbled upon the discovery. The fact 
which occurred to Beccaria, of the production of transverse mag- 
netism in an iron bar, by the electric discharge of a battery, had, 
in fact,' .pointed out the precise direction of this inductive force ; 
and the hint, if pursued, w'ould have infallibly led to tlie discovery 
which CErsted made lifty years afterwards. It is curious that a 
circumstance extremely similar is on record, with regard to the 
observation which conducted Galvani to the discovery of the 
science which bears his name ; namely, the convulsive movements 
of the muscles of frogs, on taking sparks from a neighbouring 
prime conductor, charged with cdcctricity. The very same fact 
had been noticed by J.)u A'criiey,^ about a century before, as 
appears from a memoir in the history of the French Academy 
of Sciences, for 1700; but deemed of no importance. . 

The relation which this new magnetic power bears to the elec- 
trical, w'as also very singular and enigmatical. Considered as a 
magpi^t, the conducting wire acted ditt’ereiitly, according to Uiq 
side to which magnetic bodies were presented to it. What was 
attracted by the one side was repelled by the other; and if the 
power were conceived to be derived from the impulse of a fluid, 
that fluid must be circulating perpetually round the wire in a kind 
of vortex, of* whicli the wire is the axis. The " consequence of 
such a vei^ginous motion, as Dr. Wollaston has termed it, in 
thjp magnetic fluid, would necessarily, under certain circumstances, 
produce rotatory imnions in the parts of certain combinations of 
magoets and of wires. The suggestion thus thrown out by Dr. 
Wollaston w^as soon after realized, by Mr. Farad ay discovery of 
tlie rotatory inpveineiits w hich had been predicted By employ- 
ing mercury as part of the voltaic circuit, and placed so as to 
allow of perfect freedom of motion in the conducting wire, or 
in the magnet, according to tlie nature of tlie experiment, and 
so *as: to. obtain the action of one pole only, Mr. Faraday suc- 
ceeded.in effecting a variety of rotations, both in the magnet 
and die wire, in conformity with the law above stated. If the 
-l^sitive electric current be descending along the wire, as is shewn 
. . 1 . — - ^ _ 

; - ♦ Se« the Quarterly Journal of Science, XII., 74 and 416. 
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in . annexed figure^ the north pole o(0 magnet 

in its vicinity will revolve round it iti direc^n 
indicated by the arrows. As action and re-action 
‘j are equal and contrar}'^, the wire waa seen to re- 
volve round a fixed magnet, in a direction'^ C^on- 
^ trary to that in whi^h the magnet would have moved, 

if the wire had been stationary ; but since these 
motions arc to be estimated on opposite sidee^of a 
common centre, the direction in the circumference will remain the 
same. Thus, as a north poh; revolves round a descending positive 
electric ciin ent in the direction of the hands of 
a w^atcli, a w'ire in which a similar current is de- 
scending, will revolve in tlie same circular di- 
rection around a north pole placed in the centre 
of its motion. This is, in like manner, illus- 
trated by the annexed figure, ^^here N is the 
iiorili pole of a magnet, and W the wire, which 
revolves in the dotted circle, in the same direction as the magnet 
did in the former instance. 




The experiments of Mr. Faraday, confirmed and extended as 
they have been by i^arlow, 'lliot, and others, appeared to have 
conducted fis to the most geiferal fact belonging to the science ; 
namely, the tendency to a, transverse rotatoiy motion in the mag- 
netic and electric fiuids, when acting freely on each other. Uliis 
fundamental principle once admitted, all the phenomena that had 
hitherto been discovered appeared to be easily explicable, and 
most of them were the immediate and necessary consequences of 
that principle, lliere was, indeed, one particular fact, for the 
discovery of whicli we are indebted to M. Ampere, to which it 
was less directly applicable, and which might not, perhaps, have 
been deduced as one of its results. I'his distinguished philoso- 
pher observed, that when tw o conducting wires were so arranged 
as tliat one or both of them were allow'ed^a certain freedom of 
motion, they either attracted or repelled each other, according as 
the electric current wliich they transmitted \vas moving in the 
same or in opposite directions in the t>vo w ires, ilf, for example, 
two wires, which arc transmitting currents of electricity, be situated 
within a, certain distance, and parallel to each oilier ; and if W'e 
suppose the currents of positive electricity to be passing from left 
to right ill both the wires, they will mankest an attraction for each 
-otlier. The same tendency of attraction will also nppdair* yvb^n 
the positive currents are both moving in the contrary directibii, 
V that is, from right to left. jJiit if tlie current in one wir^ ^ mo^g 
ill a direction opposite to that of the current in the oAer:\vire7 in 

that 
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Ihjit c#SSi^ repulsive action •will take place between the two wires. 
T4Kse were, found to be consta'nt and invariable effects of the 
traiisiiiissiofi ^jf electricity along conductors ; and they were mani- 
fested equally,/ whetlier the two currents were obtained from sepa- 
rate voltaic batteries, or were only two portions of the same cur-.^ 
rent in different parts of its coqrse. ^ 

It soon became evident, that tliis remarkable phenomenon could 
notii be elapsed among the effects of the ordinaiy laws of electric 
action. The actions of electrified bodies, wheffier attractive or 
repulsive, are in proportion to the intensities of tlie electric state. 
But the wires which conduct a current of electricity exhibit, during 
its transmission, no sign of electric tension ; they have no action 
on the electrometer, and neither attract nor repel light bodies in 
their vicinity. As the degree of tension in both is ircro, their 
mutual action cannot be the effect of electric tension. Electrical 
attractions and repulsions disappear in \aciio, but that of currents 
still continues. 

Neither is there any resemblance between the action of the 
ordinary electricities and that of conducting wives; but, on the 
contrary, they m'e in many respects^ coiilrasled. It is dissimilar 
electricities which attract, and sinfilar electricities which repel, 
each other. With the wires, altMction takes place between cur- 
rents that are moving in similar directions, and repulsion between 
opposite currents. An electrified body, 'after attracting a pith 
ball, and commimica’itiiig to it a portion of its own electricity, then 
repels it; but two conducting wires, which have come into con- 
tact by the action of the currents they convey, continue to adhere 
together, by the same influence, just as two magnets would 
adhere. 

As this phenomenon could not be ascribed to pure electrical 
action, it was regarded as a magnetic etfect, and the explanation 
attempted to be given of it was the following:- — The magnetic 
fluid which envelopes , the wire, and is circulating, or temling to 
circulate, in the directions of cylindric surfaces, as shown by tlie 
dotted circles in the annexed figures, must be conceived as com- 
posed of its two fluids, the one giving northern, and the other 

southern, polarity ; and each revolv- 
ing in contrary directions. If the 
two conducting wires be placed 
parallel to each oilier, and the 
electric current be moving in the 
same direction in each, the stream 
of magpie tic particles, belonging to ^ 
and having the northern polarity, will be moving, in the 
. space 
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space between the wires, in the same direction with' the ^tl^eaiii of 
particles having the southern polarity, belonging to^ the other 
wire ; and vice versa. Under these circumstances, we lyight expect, 
from the laws of magnetic action, that attraction would take 
place,, because the northern and southern polarities attract one ano- 
ther, If t^e electric current be reversed in one of the wires, 
repulsion would ensue ; because, in that case, both /the streams of 
northern polarity would be moving in the same direction in |Jie 
intervening space; as would also be llic case with the streams of 
southern polarity, which Avould be op)>osite to the former. Ber- 
zelius attempted a similar explanation, but limited tlie magnet- 
izing power to that of the transverse particles of the wire itself, 
within which he conceived the magnetic j)OWcr to reside. 

It is impossible to deny to the framers of this explanation the 
merit of ingenuity ; but it is far too hypothetical to carry satisfaction 
to tlie mind. TIui system of magnetic emanution.s, by which the 
phenomena of the action of magiK^ts at a distance were formerly 
accounted for, has long been deservedly exploded ; and magnetic 
action has been resolved into the general and more simple fact of 
attraction and repulsion between the particles of magnets, just as 
gravitation takes i)lace between' the particles of all matter, according 
to a certain /unction of their distance. But if we evoi admit the 
liypothesis of magnetic emanations, it ai>pears to be rather over^ 
strained, when thus applied to the mutual action of two wires, in 
Avhich the magnetic property does not immedfately reside. 

The theory of elcclro-magnelism which has been devised by 
Amp^r<‘ is exenij)t from these objections, and a]>plies with perfect 
exactness to .ill tlie plieiiomena of the science wliich have hitherto 
been discovered. Instead oJ’ regarding, with Faraday and Barlow, 
the rotatory tendencies of magnets and conducting wires as the 
simple and ultimate fact, he assumes the attractive and repulsive 
actions of the electric currents themselves as the primitive and funda- 
mental fact, to ^idiich, by the hel]> of a particular hypothesis as to 
the constitution of magnets, all other facts of the sciences both of 
electro-magnetism and of iiuignetism itself may be reduced. His 
supposition is, that all magnetic bodies, and the ghjbc of Uie earth 
among (:he number, derive ilicir magnetic properties Irom currents 
of electricity continually circulating among the parts of w 4 iich they 
are composed, and having, with respect to tlie axes of these bodies^ 
one uniform direction of revolution. , 

111 order to give precision to our ideas^ let us conceive a dlendcf 
cylinder of iron intersected by an infinite number of planes pdiv 
peiidicular to the axis, so ^is to divide it into as many circular 
discs, successively applied to each other, as represented in tlie 

annexed 
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nimexed diagram : let us pow imagine, that in con« 
sequence of some unknown action among the parti- 
*cles composing these circles, a current of electricity 
is perpetually circulating in their circumferences, as 
if they had composed a voltaic circuit. Let us sup- 
pose the direction of these currents to bp the samel 
fhroughout the wHliolc series of circles : the cylindei 
thus constituted may he considered as a magnetic fila- 
ment ; tliat exticiiiity in which, when uppermost, the 
current of positive electricity is moving in a direction 
contraiy to the hands of a watch, being the one which 
has the northern polarity, that is to say, which will, 
when suspended as in a compass needle,' point to the 
north. It is of course to be understood that the 
current of negative electricity revolves in the opposite direction. 
A magnet, then, is supposed to consist of an assemblage of 
similarly-constituted filaments; and if these postulates be once 
granted, all the phenomena of magnetism will flow from them as 
corollaries ; the magnetic power will be resolved into the elec- 
trical, and be henceforth erased fro|?i the list of original physical 
powers. 

The facts belonging to the scielice of electro-magnetism may be 
classed under five beads : — the first relating to the reciprocal actions 
of two electric currents when traversing a conducting substance : 
the second, to the iifutual action occurring between electric cur- . 
rents and magnets; the thinl, to the magnetic ac.tion of the earth 
on electrical currents : the fourth, comprising the actions of mag- 
nets on each other : the fifth, the action of tlie earth on magnets. 
These two last divisions of the subject coiistiluted what was pro- 
perly tlie province of the science of magnetism ; the three former 
having sprung up in consequence of tiie discovery of Qirsted, and 
being of an intermediate character, had received the name of 
electro-magnetism. Ampere proposes to coin|lrrhend them all 
uudi^r 'the title of electro-dynamics. 

Setting out, then, from the primitive fact, that parallel currents 
Attract one another when their directions are the same, and repel one 
another wlien,^ opposite, we have to study the law of modification 
which these, ^rces undergo when the currents deviate from strict 
parallelism, -and arc inclined to one another at various angles, and 
in efifferent {dahes- It is evident that the whole action of the cur- 
rents niust bl^ the ccwhSned result of tlic actions of all tlieir parts ; 
md that in order to obtain the former, in every possible case, with 
'^tl^hematicalrpr^ism^^ it is iieccssauy to ascertain the simple law 
governs the actibh 6f those elementary portions. 
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It is evident, in the first place, that the action will be propor- 
tion to the intensities of the currents from \vhi(i,th?it action is 
derived ; and it has been also determined, that the qimntity of each 
action in each element follows the same law as that ot gravitation — 
..namely, that it is inversely proportional to the square of the distance. 

- The actioji, estimated in the direction of the line drawn from the one 
elementary portion of electric cun-eiit to the other, 5 ^nd which, for 
the sake of convenience, we shall t('rm the line of junction, will be 
diminished by any obliquity in tlie direction of either of the currents 
— ill the proportion of the radius to the sine of the angle which such 
direction forms with the line of jiiiictioii. If, again, we consider 
the effects of a current, of which the direction deviates from tlic 
plane that passes through tlie Ihui of junction, and through the 
direction “of the other current, and is situated in another plane, also 
passing through tlie line of juuctiou, we shall find that, from being 
at a maximum when these two planes coincided, it will be reduced 
in the proportion of the cosine of the angle they form between 
them. Taking all these considerations, then, into account, and 
combining them in one foiiuula, we obtain the following, in which 
a and b denote the respectivtj intensities of the two elementary 
portions of each curj <‘iit ; d tlieir absolute distance from each other, 
measured df course on tlic line of junction; a, /3, the angles which 
thejr respective directions make with the line bf junction, and 7 
the angle between tw o planes, each passing through the direction 
of the respective current and the line of junction. "J1ien the action 
of the twMi cun cuts on i/acli other, estimated in the direction of tlie 
line of juuclion, being expressed by 


A — (sin. «. sin. {3, cos. 7 .) 


In the course of this investigation, Ampere found reason to con- 
clude that the foinmla thus obluiiieii was still only an approxima- 
tion to the truQ^law ; for portions of the same, or of different cur- 
rents, that w(ae moving at May oblique anglss. Or even in the same 
continued line, wx*re observed to exert a ceitaiii degree ot repulsion 
on each other : he therefore introduced another term in the formida; 
and, as he was at first unable to ascertain the aiifount of its hinu- 
cnce, prefixed to it the co-efticicut Icy the value of W'hich was left 
for future determination. The whole formula will then stand 
thus : — ' . 

A ^ (sin. a. sin. /3. cos. 7 . +- A; cos. a. cos. ^.) 

^ " . ' iff' 

Ampere at first regartlpd the -value' of k as exceedingly ainall, 

and thought it might safely be iieglected. Subsequent re^eajches 
have led him to conclude that it was equal to — -J, so that thewKole 

of 
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of th^t term lias a negalhne value when the cosines of the two 
anglei^re themselves positive. 

The forces of electro-dynamical action^ determined by the law 
above stated, are subject to the same laws of composition and reso- 
lution as all other mechanical forces, and afford, therefore, equal 
facilities for mathematical investigation. Many cotiseqy^nces im- 
portant to thOijheory of particular facts are dt^ducible from this con- 
sideration. Tims the action of a small portion of conducting wire, 
bent ittto any number of tlexuies and contorted forms, provided they 
do not extend to any great space, upon a distant current of elec- 
tricity, will be equivalent to that of similar wire proceeding in a 
straight course between the two extreme points of the contorted 
wire* 


Another corollary deducible from tlie geneial law is, that the 
total action of a conducting wire of infinite length upon any portion 
of an electric current, moving in a direction parallel to the wire, is 
in the’ pimple inverse ratio of the shortest distance intervening 
between the two currents — that is, of the line drawn from one to 
the other, which is perpendicular to both. '^I'liis consequence had 


been already deduced by liaplace, an^t was verified by direct txpe- 
litnent by Jiiot, as w ell as by Ampere, 

Setting out from the simplest case, where a simple Attractive or 
repulsive po^er is manifested, namely, tliat in which two currents 
am mctilineal, and in parallel directions, and in which the action 
is at its maximum in '|)oiul of degree, we proceed to consider the 
variations which a change of inclination will produce. .Let us first 
suppose one of the rectilinear currents, or wire which conveys it, 
to be inclined, as in the following figure at a certain angle, and in 
a plane which does not pass ihrough tJie other wire, or cliaiinol 
in which the other cuneiit is moving. In this case, a compound 
force, or at least one that may be resolved into tw'o forces, is call- 
ed into action.’^' Let us suppose a line m drawn between the 
points) ill each wire, ^which are the nearest to eaCh other ; a line 

Inch will, of course, be perpeiidi- 
. cular to botli the wires, and, livhich 

• maybe called the line of junction: 

die points m n, where this line meets 
the wires, will divide each wire re- 
L Ti/ rfv ^ spcctively into two portions. Those 
.. i. ^~ - .K poVtions of the wires, as a and 6, or c 

'‘ ahdd, in which the curmhts are both 
cither towards thbse points or from them, will be attracted 
los#^lj|l&eaich other;^^ action which wi’l at first tend to turn them 
of junction sis an axis, in planes perpendicular to 
w as to dimmish the augle which they form, and to bring 
“ them 
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them into tlie parallel positions indicated by the dotted lines ; and 
will also tend to make the two livires approximate. The fonner 
portion of this force, which produces a rotatory acti^, may be 
termed a directive force; tlie latter, which tends to the approach 
of the wires in the direction of the line of junction, may be termed 
the approximative forces This laijt force conmiences when the 
two wivcsSfue at right angles, and, attains its maximyin when they 
iive brought by the directive force into a parallel position. When 
le corresponding portions of the wires, on the contrary, form an 
i>btuse angle, the approximative force is negative, and is so in the 
greatest degree when the wires are parallel, with their currents 
mo\ing in opposite directions. 

This action will bo considerably moditied if, instead of supposing 
the two currents to be of e<pial length, and crossing one another at 
the line of junction, we take only a very limited portion of a reclili* 
neal current, situated wholly on one side of the other current, which 
is itself of indelinite length ; and we may now, for the sake of 

greater simplicity, assume them 
to be both in the same plane, 

J f we analyze the forces which 
act on each side, and on each 
part of the limited portion of 
the current, the one set being 
atlractivij and the other repuK 
sive, wef' shall find that the^ 
resultunt is a foice which will impel it in a direction perpendicular 
In itself, in tlie plane conniiou to the ciui-euts, and so as to preserve 
its parallelism; and this uill happen, whatever be the angle of in- 
clination of the lesser cun cut to the greater, lathe annexed diagram, 
the dotted lines show the direction in w hich the shorter wires will tend 
to move by tlie action of the current in tlie lower wire, supposed to 
be of indefinite length. The direction of this progressive tendency . 
will be determined by that of the currents. A\ hen they are parallel 
to each odier, they lend to approach or to separate, according as 
the din^ction of Uie currents is similar or dissimilar. When at right 
angles to each other, and the positive cun cut in th^ shorter wire iiS 
recfjd^mg from the longer wire, the shorter wire will be urged 
forwards in the same direction as the positive Current is moving in 
the longer wire ; and vice versdy it will be urged in the oppojiite 
direction when the current of positive efoctricity is moving towaida 
the longer wire. Such JtUen would Ije its motion were it 
to move in all directions ; but, if its niotion be liinitc<l|^,i|i 
plane, to a movement of rotjition round one of its 
same force will produce its continual revolution, with a utiilbrniiy 

, . .accelejated 
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accelerated velocity,' round this axis (see an- 
nexed figiite) ; because the force itself is in- 
dependent of the aiigle of inclination of the 
currents, and is, therefore, unifornily exerted 
during the Avhole period of its revolution. 

It is to^be observed, however, that the two 
^ cases we tiavc here supposed, in^which the 

effect of a straight current of indefinite length 
can be limited to a small jxwlion of another current on one side 
only, are such as arc not easily realized in practice. The difficulty 
lies in disposuig of the roniaiiiiiig portions bf the current, so that 
they shall not interfere with the effects' intended to be produced. 
The only mode of obtaining this object is to provide for their sub- 
division and branching oft' in different directions, at the end which is 
nearest to, the current whose action we are studying; so that these 
different portions shall act in opposite ways, and thus neutralize 
eacli other’s effects, 'riiis object may be accomplished most cou- 
veniently and effectually by allowing the ends of the smaller por- 
tions of wire 'to dip in iiiercnry; w hich will not only carry off' the 



• stream of electricity in various directions, but also allow of perfect 
freedom of motion. 

XJet us investigate the action of currents inoviRg in the cir- 
cumference of ii circle, w'hi<*li may be examined by means of a con 
ducting wire bent into such a form, that its extremities come very 
^iiear each other, btiUare pre\onted from touching by being covered 
wiili silk, or other insulutnig substance. 

O '^l’he force acting on such a wire, while it is 
Iransniitting electricity by the inffuence of a 
^ rectilineal curn3nt in the vicinity, will tend 

‘‘ to bi'ing it iiifo siicli a posiUoii, as that its 

plane shall coincide w'itli that of the recti- 
lineal curreirt, and so that dm direction of the currents in the 
adjacent portions may bo the sumo. (See figure annexed.) In this 
position, these adjacent portions attract each other, while a repul- 
sion is exerted between the straight current and that in the remoter 
part of tlili circle, which moves in the opposite direction. V -Tfeese 
two forces areV therefore, opposed to each other ; but the^.ai^btlve 
force prevails/on account of the greater vicinity- of the littl^il^iig, 
t|haii.bf the fepfelling portipus. That portion of the original Force 
-made the^plaw^ itself, sp as Ip bring it into 

yrith^^ie current, must ,be regarded as the 

m^^ve. force, xtja here composed of two forces, the one attrac- 
. tiy|^ pther repijl^five, Iffit which, acting on opposite sides of the 
rotation; coiicuiid^ their effect. ^ Thus while the approxima- 
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live force is ihe difterence of the two forces, the directive^ force is 
equal to their sum. * ^ 

J t will be easily understood, that forces of a similar kind are the 
result of the action of the circular current on the straight wire ; and 
that the latter is urged to assume a position in the same plane with 
the former, and so that the adjacent currents may be in similar 
direction.^ • ^ 

The action of a circular current upon a small portion of a 
straight current at right angles, or otherwise inclined to the plane of 
the former, .and lying wholly on one side of it, w'lW be somewhat 
modilied. If tht direction of the straight current, when prolonged, 
pass near the centre, the forces which act upon it will be nearly 
balanced, and no re-aclion will result ; if it bo near to the circum- 
ference, the action of the adjacent portion will predominate, and 
we shall obtain results analogous to those which we have traced 
with regard to straight win‘s. Revolving motions will result either 
ill the sLraighl wire or in tlui circular one, according to their posi- 
tions, and according to llic diiection of the iixed points which may 
limit their moveiucnts. '^Fhe direction of the motion is de- 
icrniined by the circumstances of the ap[)v<)acli or recession of the 
curwjiit to or from the same point, as we have before explained, 
i laving cwjsidered the action of a circular on a rectilineal current, 
may now study th<* reciprocal ac:lion of two circular currents. 

When the cenirc of tli<‘ one lies in the plane^, 
ol* the other circle, (us inithe circles in marginal 
iiguro,) a directive force will operate, tending to * 
)>riiig its w^hoh; circiimfoiiaice into that plane, 
and to assume the position indicated in the 
diagram by the dolled circle; and, when in this 
position, the vcsultaiit of all the forces wliich are in operation will 
be an attraction or a repulsion, according as the currents in the 
adjacent portions of the ciiciimfereuccs are moving in the same, or 
ill opposite directions. ^ 

If. the tw'o circular i iineiUs l)e situated opposite to each other, 
so ib^t'the centre of the one be in a line perpcucliciilar to the plane 
of tfaj^epther, and passing through its centre, simjUir phenomena 
wilt: place with respect ; to the directive and approrimative 
forces; which will produce, in the first place, 

. tendency to parallelism, and then either atlractiopldr 
rejpulsioii. (Sec subjqined^figurd.) For each ppa^®^ 
-Nej of the centres intermediate t^tfie,tw'^ former^' w'e^sS^I 
find a particular position of equilibi’iuin in ,plaii^^i^* 
— \ dined at a certain angle, whose ii itcrsectibwi Is dct^lpr 

to the circles themselves, "fliis posifioii of cqnilibriufti 
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minate^ artd excludes ihe j>o9siUility of any continued rotatory or 
revolvnic: motion. ^ 

It is an important preliminary to the study of Ampere’s theory to 
obtain correct ideas of the action of the two circular currents upon 
one another, because such currents arc supposed, in his hypothesis, 
to be the elements of all magnetic action. I'bis magnetic action 
may be regar^Jed as the resultant of the forces exerteR? by every 
part of the circular currents ; and ns constituting Uvo forces emana- 
ting from its centre, and of an opposite species on each side of 
the plane of the circle. I f we suppose the circle, as in the annexeil 
diagram, to occupy a vertical plane passing 
nearly through the eye of the observer, placed 
without the circle, and the current of positive 
electricity to be passing downwards on the 
side next to the spectator, and upwards on the 
remoter side, then the force exerted on the side 



to the right of the plane, considered as a nuigiictic force, will cor- 
respond to the northern ])olaritv, or to a polarity belonging to that 
end of the compass which turns to tlie nortli. The force extend- 
ing to the left will, of course, correspond to tlu‘ southern or opposite 
polarity. When two circular currents are brought together on the 
sides where similar polarities reside, they rej>ol each otlicr, because 
the t\vo currents are then nu»ving in opposite directions in each; but 
when the dissimilar polarities arc presented to each other, attraction 
takes place, because'*the currents are then similarly directed. 

The intensity of all tin se forces is much increased when tlu‘ 
powers of several circles are combined, which 
obtained by beiuliiig the conducting 
if f ! so as to coinposi* :i spiral, in the manner 
[f kY" figure? in the margin ; tlie successive coils 

\\ tl of which will conspire togc‘therin producing the 

respective polarities on each side : spirals thus 
(^pnstituted act exactly as magnets whose poles 
might be supposed to be situated in the centre of each disc. 

But the imitation of magnetic bodies is rendered still more com- 


plete, when thsD turns of the wire arc made, not in the same plane, 
but on the Stirfacc of a cylinder, so tJs to form a helix instead of a 
spiral. If wife, after having formed a helix, be bent back, as 

shown in the annexed figure, so as 
to return in a straight course in the 
interior of the cylinder, with the 
usual precautions against contact, 
we f,ibtain a veiy perfect accord- 
ance with the condition of a mag- 
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iietic cylinder. This coiistructioii was suggested by Arag^o, who 
M^as led lo it by reflecting that ^whatever action the tunis of the 
spiral part of the wire may have in a longitudinal direction, that is, 
parallel to the axis of the wire, is neutralised by the contrary action 
of the returning wire; and the only force which is operative is 
that of circular currents nioviug^iii planes perpendicular to die 
axis. Experiment has fully coufirmed this conclusion ; and we 
may consider a magnetic lilamont to be sufficiently well repre- 
s<»nted by a heliacal wire constructed with this slight addition, and 
which, with a view to the comparison of th(‘ir properties with lliose 
of ordinary magnets, wc shall designate voltaic magnets, a name 
wiiich we prefer to that of elpctro-dyaamic cylinders , given to them 
bv Ampere. 

All the combinations which we have noticed, are applicable to 
one or other of the ditt’erent cases of electro-magnetic action* 
W^o liave lirst to examine the actions occurring between magnets 
and conducting wires. ^The fac:ts discovered by Oersted, as well 
as (jvery other relating to this class, are all in perfect confonnity 
with the hypothesis of Amperti, that every magnet contains within 
itself an indcfmite mimber of currents of electricity circulating 
in circles, or oilier closed curves, in planes per|)enclicular to the 
axis. • 




Wt‘ havx? already seen that the action between a circular current 
and straight conducting wire in its vicinity, is such as to bring 
tluaii into the same plain*, and into sucli a rNatixe position, as that 
the direction of the adjacent currents sliall be the same. In a 

magiMJt coiuaining a great number 
of such currents inoyiiig in planes 
at right angles to i^s axis, as in the 
annexed ligme, the united elfect 
of these te ndencies, arising from 
the action of a straight conducting 
wire in the vicinity, will be to bring 
the plane of that current into the 
position just described ; that is, in 
the same plane as the straight wire : but as the axis of the magnet 
itself is perpendicular lo this plane, so it will also be at right 
angles to the straight wire which acts upon it. Now this is the 
very position which we find by experiment it tends to as*- 
suino: and in which it remains in e<JluHlpiuni, at U^ast as. as 
it obeys the directive force ; for it still continues to be |^^d 
upon by the attractive force, which tends to the approxil&^ioii 
of the magnet and wire, ^ Hence wc find, that the hyjjothesis 
we are exaiiiiiiiiig, leads us directly to the laugenlial force . for- 
merly pointed out as a fundamental law of electro-magnetic 
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action.; and all the phenomena which were explained on the 
supposition of such a tendency ^re reducible to tliis still inoie 
simple and comprehensive principle. It may also be observed, 
that the direction which each respective pole of the magnet 
assumes by the action of the wire is correspondent to the 
direction which the theory assigns to them. Thus, if the current 
of positive electricity be descending in a vertical wire, Sdie north 
pole of the magnet will be found to the right hand of an 
observer placed in the course of the current, supposcKl to pass 
from his head to his feet, and with his face turned towards the 
magnet: for, in such a position, the currents in that side of the 
magnet which is turned towards him are also descending, 

A simple circular cuiTent, or what will act slid more powev'- 
fully, a spiral coil, when presented to a magnet, exhibits pheno- 
mena precisely analogous to those affonled by the ends of mag- 
nets ; acting as north poles on one side, and as south poles on 
tfie other. If the currents in these spirals be reversed, the pola- 
rities on each side are in consequence immediately reversed; what 
was before a north, now becomes a south pole ; and vice versa. 

But the simple circular conducting wire or ring exhibits, in 
consequence of, the vacant space in its centre, pi lenomena, which 
neither the spiral coil, of which the turns occupy tho» whole disc 
of the circle, nor any magnetised iron can ])roduce. M, De la 
Bive contrived, upon this ))rinciple, a very pretty and instructive 
experiment.* A floating, conducting ring being placed so as to 
encircle a magnet, but in such a way as that the tmrrcnts in each 
did not accord, was repelled along tlni magnet till it reached its 
end; when it spontaneously turned half round, and was tlien 
attracted by the magnet, again encircled it, and proceeded to 
settle itself round tlic middle of its Iciiglli, where it remained in 
equilibriuni. 

A still more perfis^t accordance with magnetic phenomena is 
presented by tlie heliacal arrangements which wc have denomi- 
nated voltaic magnets. These possess regular poles, at both ends, 
the one being iiordi, the other south : which poles arc immedi- 
ately changed ipto the opposite kinds, by merely reversing the 
course of the current. They obey the action of magnets which 
are j^resented to them, are attracted anil repelled, and assume de- 
positions with respect to tlie magnet, just as if they 
wei^e^;j0rdihai7 ina^uets,, of ^w indeed, they possess all the es- 
seiiti^t.,propertie$, j^n<lf 6 r which they may be substituted iu almost 
evfeily/ferjm'of experiment. , 

. : 'lite phenomena of revolving motions, effected either in mag- 
'■ — — — — 


• .See Quarterly Journal of Science, XII., 83* 
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nets or in wirds, by their mutual action, as first discovered by 
TVIr. Faraday, and as afterwards extended by Ampere, Savaiy, 
Barlow and others, and which have been regarded by most phi- 
losophers as indicative of the rotatory tendency being an ultimate 
fact, will be found, on attentive examination, to be not only in 
strict accordance with, but to be jUrect consequences of Ampire^« 
theory. 'Instead of conslituting* objections to thaj theory, as was 
at one time supposed, tliey have proved, in fact, to be amongst the 
strongest confirnialions of its truth, ft would extend this Article 
to too great a length were we to engage in the detail of the cir- 
cunistauces of each experiment, so as to follow all the particular 
applications of the theory, and trace tlieir agreement with the ob- 
served results ; but the gciieral principles on which they are to be 
accounted for have already been sufficiently explained. It is also 
to be remarked, tliat Ampere ascertained, by suitable variations in 
the experiments, that these rotatory movements, although strictly 
<lcduciblc from his own theory of the constitution of magnets, 
whore the action of tlie j>oition of concluctiiig ^virc was alone 
taken into account, were, generally, in a much greater degree, the 
effect of electric currents taking place in the mercury, into which 
the extremities of the wire- were immerst^d, and the re-actiou of 
Avhh’h on tfie wire produced a considerable repelling force. He 
found it, indeed, as impracticable iu incchanisiii, as it was impos- 
sible in theorv, to produce rotation without employing fluid con- 
diu’tors ill some ])art of the voltaic circuit.^ 

'To take one of tlu? simplest cases of electro-magnetic action, 
let us suppose a vertical cf)iidiicting wire, in which the positive 
cuirent is descending, presented to a magnetic bar suspended by 
its centre, so as to mo\e freely in a horizontal plpne, and which 
has assumed its usual position in the magnetic meridian by the 
influence of the earth. In this position, all tlie currents con- 
tained ill the magnet are ascending on its western, and descend- 
ing oil its eastern side. The former will, jhcrefore, be repelled, 
and the latter attrucicd by the wire, and tlie magnet will so ar- 
range itself, that the middle of its attracting side shall be opposite 
to the wire. • 

When tw’o magnets, on the other hand, arc presented to each 
other, end to end, it will depend upon the direction ot th^ cur- 
rents being similar or dissimilar at the adjacent ends, 
attraction or repulsion will take place ; tlie former happenrvi||i«n 
the north or soiidi poles are opposite to eacli other : 
when similar poles front each o)|ier. The first case may t^jillus- 
trated by two watches laicj the one above the other, ^oT fkitt the 
dial of the one may be in contact with the back of the oth^ the 
hands will then, in both watches, be moving in the same direction. 

The 
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Th0 second Case is represented by their being laid face to face, 
yvhen it will be seen that the motidn of the hands are now in oppo- 
site directions. 

i3iit the attractive or repulsive forces arc not merely produced 
by currents at the ends of the magnets ; they are the result of the 
action of all the cuiTents from one entl to the other of each mag- 
net. We must regard the total action as composed ^ the at- 
traction or repulsion of one whole side of tlie one, to one wliolc 
side of the other ; and a. similar attraction or repulsion be- 
tween the two other sides : while the contrary action is excib'.d 
betw'cen those respective sides which may be dilfereiitly grouped, 
'Jlius calling the cast and wt‘st sides of a inagiuit the sides wdiich 
face those points, when its axis is in its natural pc^sition in thti 
magnetic meridian, the east side of the one will attract tlie east 
side of the other, and repel the >vcst side : tbe west side will, in 
like manner, attract the west and re]a*l the east. "J’he tendency 
of this action is to bring the two eastern side's piirallel, and as 
near to each other us y^ossiblc : w hen tliis positicni has been at- 
tained, the north jude of eacli inagiu't will he adjoining to the 
south pole of the other, and the atpactivi^ action will be utit» 
muximiiin. The same must be iinderstotul, mtiffifis mutandis^ of 
tlic repulsive action, which is great<‘st wlu'u the cast Side of the 
one is parallel and adjoining to the west sitle of the other; in 
which case the two poles of the same name in each magnet are 
adjoiiiing to each oth<'i\ 

The attentive consideration <>f these combinations of forces will 
explain a dilliculty which at first migbt be apt to startle us. Wlini 
the north end of one magnet is directly opposed to llie .south enrl 
of another, the, adjacent currents luii in similar directions, and 
there is, therefore, no diiliculty in uuderstaiiding how attraction 
takes place: but if the one magnet be nioied a little to one side, 

and brought in a parallel direction, 

^ ^ till ilie two adjacent ends have just 

vvi — pas.sed one, another, as in the annexed 

•Y* diagiam, such a coincidence of adja- 
cent currents no longer takes place: 
oil the contrary, the eastern side of 
the where the current is descending, is close to the w^esteni 
side ^;the othe^^ having an ascending current. Repulsion, there- 
it would ,«eem, should iioiv lake the place of attraction : 
whej^ft we find that, under tliese circumstances, the two poles still 
exert^^ powerful attraction. Th<' reason, how ever, wall appear ivhon 
the ^tlbnS of all tlie other currents, h<-'sides those that are imme- 
dig^l^vsydjacent, arc taken into account, it will tlien be found that 
the i^bellirtg positions belonging, to the two magnets, are, on the 

whole, 
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whole, in consequence of the great obliquit}^ of their actions, imich 
less powerful than the attractive , portions, which act at a . greater 
angle. This inequality diminishes as the middle parts of each 
magnet are brought to each other, until the repulsion predominates ; 
and tills repulsion arrives at its maximum when the two magnets 
are opposite each other in parallel lines. It was in consequence 
of his h'^'ing neglected to take ^thc whole of these forces into 
account, that Mr. Carlow advanced objections to j^ip^re’s theory, 
derived from the above fact ; wliicli objections, when accurately 
examined, appear to be without foundation.* 

The most satisfactory answer to all th(3 objections that can be 
made to the adequacy of the theory to explain the phenomena of 
magnetism, is to show that the ^ery same phenomena may be pro- 
duced by substituting for llic magnets, in each experiment, actual 
voltaic currents by lieliacal arrangements of wires, constructed in 
the way already described. On this subject Ampere has arrived 
at the following general conclusion: — 

‘ Lorsqu’on a ainsi rameiie Taction des aimans aux loix gtinerales 
de celles des coriducteurs voltaYquPS, on pent en deduire dilK'rcns 
pheriom^iies, dont nous idavons pas encore parlc et qui out lieu lors- 
qiToii faitagir Tun sur Tautre an couductenr voltaique et un aimant, 
tels que la ^evolution d’uu airnaiit antour d’un eonducieur, la rota- 
tion d^in de ces corps sur son axe par inaction de Tautre, celle 
qiTun aimant produit dans Ic inereure que traverse le courant (jlec- 
trique et qu’a dceouverte. Sir H. Davy, les divers mouvernens ducon- 
ducteiir annuUire flotlant de M. do la Rive, et toutes les autres con- 
s<l*queru*es do ec genre quo Texpericiicc confirme, 

‘ (Test aussi alors qu’on pent appliquer la formiile aux phenom^nes 
que priSsentent Taction mutuclle d*un coiidiicteiir voltaique et d’uri 
aimant et celic de deux uimaus, en calculant les cfTots que doiveritpro- 
duire, d’aprds cette forinule, les courans elcctriquesf disposes autoiir 
des particules des aimans. ("e nouveau x)rogres d*iiiie branclie si 
inti^ressante de la physique est du a M. Savary ; voici les principaux 
resultats qii’il a obtenus, en appliquant hi formulc au calcul de Taction 
exercee par des cyliiidres Mectro-dynaraiques^Tuntres petit diametre, 
les seuls auxquels on doi ve comparer les aimans quaiid on les coiisidere 
comme des assemblages de courans elect riques tournant autour de 
leurs particules.’ — p. 34<1. • 

* L'action mutuelle d’uii fil condiicteur d*une forme et d’une gran- 

deur quelconques, et d’un oylindre t^lectro-d 5 uiamique, lorsqu’on aup-* 
pose que ce cylindre est assez long pour que Tune de ses ext^jpalttes 
soit tres loin du conducteur, nc depend que de la situatioii^^^lioii 
autre extr^mit6 relativeinent it ce conducteur, et reste la qilelle 

que soit la direction de Taxe du cylindre.' ^ 

* L' action mutuelle de d^ux cylindres 61cctro-dynamiques,j4^^'^l®® 

* See page 398 of Mr. Barlow’s work. / V ' 
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que soient les directions de leurs axes, sc compose de quatrc forces^ 
deux attractives et deux r^pulsivqis, diHgees suivant les droitea qui 
joignent deux k deux les extremit6s des ‘ cylindrcs, et en raison in- 
verse du carr^ des distatices entre ces extremites ; ce qui donne^. .4 
regard de ces dernieres, la formule que Coulbmb avait trouvee p4r 
experience pour les p61es de deux aimans, en observant la direction 
qii’un de ces aimans prend par Ta^ction dc I'autre/ — p. 343^ 

One different^e, indeed, has been observed between the actions 
of tile, voltaic and the ordinary magnet. In the f" rmer, tlie poles 
are at the very extremities t>f the cylinder ; in the latter, they are 
found to be at points at a small distance from the ends and nearer 
to the centre, 'lliis ciiruinstance has been often adverted to by 
writers on magnetism, ami has been particularly noticed by Mr. 
Faraday."^ It would indicate either sf)me degree of obliquity in 
the currents, or a greater condensation of those ii(‘ar to the centre : 
efiects whicli arc not only quite consistent with Ampefre’s hypo- 
thesis, but which might liave been predicted as the natural conse- 
queuces of the known laws of clcctro-dynamic action. 


* D*aprt;s les calculs do M. Savary, coiifirines tui ce point par les 
experiences de M. Faraday sur les fils conductcurs plies en helices, 
que ce cel<^bre physicien a consignees dans son memoire du 1 1 Sep- 
temhre 1821, les points auxqucls on donne dans Taimant le norn dc 
poles, deyroient etre situcs precisement a scs tixtreinites, quand on 
suppose que tons les courans clectriques d'un aimant sont situes dans 
des plans exactement ijerpendiculaires k son axe, et qu'ils ont tous la 
meme intcnsitc. C/est ce qui n'a pas lieu pour les aimans ordinaires, 
mais seulement pour ceux qu^i construit, avec des fils d’acier extreme- 
ment fins, un jcune physicien de Paris, deja celohre par ses belles 
reeherches sur Pelcctricitd d^veloppee par la pressioxi ; or, il cst aisfi 
de voir qu’indcpeiidanuncnt de ce que cet effet seroit produit par une 
intensity variabfe des courans, qui seroit d’autant plus grande que ces 
courans seroient jdus pros du milieu dc I’aimant, ainsi que je Pai 
admis d’ahord, ce meme effet est une suite nccessaire de Tinclinaison 
des plans des memes courans dans le sens que je viens d’indiquer. 
II I’est ^galement de vc!r que le meme fil conducteur qui est attire 
dans rintervalle des deux pbles doit etre repousse au-dcl^t ; que les 
deux extremitfis, de deux aimans qui portent les noms contraires, 
doivent s’attirer iJon-seulement quand les axes des deux aimans sont 


en ligne droite, mais encore quand ils sont dans la position reprdsent^e 
dans la,||^ure/~p,.257. , 

* Cfite inclination 'des plans dans lesquels sont situi^s les courans 
desj^i^icul^s des aimsns p^^^ 6tre la cause de la difference que 
M, F^l^day’a remafqu^v entre la maniere d’agir des aimans et des 
cylindl^ ^lectro-dynamiq^es ; elle consiste en ce que lespdles pro- 
premi^jf^dit d'un aimant lieS&Ont pas situes exactement ses extre- 


*\ Quarterly poiirh^^ci Science, xii. 76. 
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mittSs, au lieu que les points qui presentent lesmfemes prc^ietes dans 
un cylindre c5lectro-dynamique, sont pre^cisement a ses extri^mites, 
conformtiment aux caicuLs deduits de la formule.* — p. 840 . 

We conic now to the subject of terrestrial magnetism. If wc 
assiitnc that the action of the solar rays on successive parts of the 
torrid zone, from cast to west, produces currents of positive elec- 
tricity ill ttfat direction, and which \nay be regarded as collectively 
circulating in what may be called the magnetic equator; attended, 
as they must always be, by counter-currents of negative electricity 
in the same equator, but in the opposite direction ; and also tliat 
these currents have the sanui j)roperties and modes of action with 
all other electrical ciiiTeiits, — then there must result, as a neces- 
sary colfisequenc(‘, a two-fold polarity, apparently belonging to the 
luirth, and directed to the poles of this magnetic equator. 

It is to bo observed, that as that polarity, which is situated near 
the north pole of the earth, results from a cnmait moving in a 
direction similar to that of the hands of a w atcli, it will have the pro- 
perties of a soiUhern polarity, in the sense in which we liaie inva- 
riably used the term ; that is, it will attract the north pole of a 
niaguel, and repel the south pole ; wliile actions the reverse of this 
will take place iu the southern hemisphere. It is unnecessary to 
remark, how' \jxactly this theory accords with all the known facts 
lelative to the action of the earth on magnets, '^rhe directive 
power w'hich acts on magnets on the surface^ of the earth, is the 
result, not of any real influence proceeding from that part of the 
earth to which their poles point, but of the action of the currents 
at the magnetic equator, and the tendency of the eufrents in the 
magnet itself to turn it, so that they shall attain the position of equi- 
librium w'c have already adverted to, in considiuiug the mutual 
action of tw'O circular ciirrciits. This position is precisely the 
plane which is perpendicular to tlie line of magnetic direction ; 
that is, to the axis of the dipping needle : for as the electric cur- 
rents in the needle are at right angles to its axis, it follows that 
when they arrange themselves in conformity ^vith the equatorial 
currents of the earth, that arc circulating east and west, that axis 
and the whole needle will point to the north aiul ^oiith — as ’wc 
find they actually do. 

The nature of this influence is more clearly discernible when it 
is exhibited in its simplest form, on a single circular c\ktr(^p^\ 
which, as we have seen, may be regarded as the element of a 
net. A conducting-wire bent into the form of a circle, whem^ee 
to move, always assumes, by the electro-magnetic action of ';j|lie 
earth, a position in a plane descending to the south, intersecting. the 
horizon in a line passing east and w'cst, and inclined to ^^it at an 
angle which is the complement to the dip ; that is, in a plane 

which 
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'which is |ferpendicxilar to the magnetic lueruliaii. Its northern 
and souflieni polaiities are equally real 
with that of a magnetic needle ; but apper- 
tain to an imaginary axis passing throtigh 
the centre of the circle and perpendicular 
to its i^laiie. Tiie direction of the currents 
on its seVuth side, or that iiearej^w the equa- 
tor, is similar to tlif>se in the earth^s equator 
— iJuit is, from east to west, (the positive 
current being always understood as deiining 
the direction). ^\11 those circimistaiices arc shown in the diagram 
annexed, in which N S, representing the north and south poles 
of the earth, the directions of the Cipialorial currents are denoted 
by the arrows ; and the position assumed by the cun cuts of a mag- 
net is shown at m ; its poles acting in the direction of the line 
dd. 

The same phenomena arc obscivetl, if the course, of the move- 
able wire be that of a pandlidogram ; or, indeed, any plane figure 
which returns into itself, as well as if it were a circle. By varying 
these forms, we are enabled to obsca'vc and distinguish the I'flie.cts of 
the earth’s influence on wires vvliicli arc parallel to the dirccti<»n of 
the dip, and on such as are at right angles to it. Th'o experiments 
of De la Ri\e on these subjects deserve notice, as a beautiful 
specimen of pliilos<)phical analysis ; but any detailed account of 
them W’ould extend this Aiticle to too great a length. 

The action of the earth on spiial coiuluctiug wires is precisely 
similar in kJhd to that on single circles, but it is more powerful in 
degree. Helices arc, in like manner, foiiufl to obey the terrestrial 
influence, just as magnets do when placed in similar circninstances 
as to freedom of motion, pro\ id<!il the electrical currents wbich 
they convey arc of sufficient intensity. Continued progressive, or 
even rotatory motion may be obtained by the same intlucnce, in 
conductors whose icotions arc limited to certain i)lai)cs, either in 
parallel <liiectioiis, or round an axis. So that, in fact, every expe- 
riment that has been tried, and a great v'aricty has been devised 
by the ingenuity of numerous experimentalists, has served but to 
confirin die correctness of Ainpeic^s views of the tlieory of mag- 
netism. It is easy to distinguish whether the motion of any part 
of ' a voltaic circuit is die effect of the influence of the earth, or 
of the other portions of the same circuit, by reversing the 
cot^tritinications with the ends of the pile or battery employed ; in 
ttefeimer case, the direction of the motion is immediately reversed 
fry change ; and in the latter ease, the action continues tlic 

is far from supposing tliat th^ successive action of the 

solar 
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yolar rays on the equatorial regions of the earth is the sole cause of 
the electric currents that circulate in them. Internal changes taking 
place in the earth itself, must also concur in producing them ; for 
it \^uld otherwise be impossible to account for tlie observed va- 
riations in their effects. The diurnal variations may, liowever, 
fairly enough be attributed to the alternate changes of tempemtnre 
occurring in different parts of tlie forrid, and even the tempe- 
rate /ones. 

The phenomena of inaguelic induction, whether effected by 
currenls of electrieiiv passing through a conducting l)ody, or by a 
magnet in which siu*h currents are assumed to ( xist, are also in 
perfect conformity with this hypoth(‘sis. A condnctiiig wire tends 
to the determination of ciirreiits in same direction as those 
which it conveys itself, in all the inagiietisable bodies in its vici 
nity: these ciirre ills continue to cir<‘iilate with more or less per 
maneiicy, after the ix inoval of the current which originally deter- 
mined them. In soft iron llu^y soon disappear : in slcil they con* 
tiiiiie to maintain lhen)S4‘ives, and give lisc^ to permanent magnets. 
'J'lu; ])olaritieH ill us iiuluct‘il will Jiave transverse directions with 
respect to that of the eiirrent to \Nliieh they owe their origin, foj 
the ri»asons we have alrcaily so fully explained. 

iNimierons*facls liave induced Ampere to conclude, that the cir- 
culation of electric <'ui rents pccidiar to magnets, takt\s place* round 
(5ach particle of l!i<^ magnetic body; he has al^o adopted the opi-^ 
nion, that these currents pre-4*\isted in the bodies susceptible of 
niagiietism, before, this property was impavtod to them ; but as 
llicy were moving in every variety of direction, lliey neutralised 
each other, and could produce no external effect. It is only when 
a detcriniiiate illrectioii has I>eeii given to them, either by another 
magnet, or by a voltaic euiTcnt, that they become capable of 
exerting any magnetic action. 

By a very curious experiment. Ampere has proved, that a power* 
ful electric current has a teiideucy to excittu similar currents iu 
neighbouviiig bodies, not generally susceptible of magnetism. A 
cop])er wire of considerable length was rolled round a cylin- 
der, so as to form a coil, all tlie turns of which vv'c're separated 
from each other by silk riband. Within this spiral coil, a ring of 
brass w^as freely suspended by a fine melullic tliread, passing 
through ti small glass tube, which was placed between the threads 
of the copper coil. The circuinfereiice of the ring, in every part> 
w^as thus broiiglit very near to the copper wire, tlirough whi^ a 
powerful voltaic current was made to pass. Under these ci^ni-* 
stances, the brass wire was altracted or repelled by a magnet, in 
the same way as it would have been, had it formed /pafrt of 
the same voltaic circuit. The action, indeed, was but feeble, ''and 

Ampere, 
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Ampere, in his first trials, failed in liis endeavours to render it sen- 
sible ; but on persevering in the attempt, his success, at last, \vas 
coiupleto and unequivocal. 

[t Avill be seen that the tlieory of Ampere has the advantaj^e^^of 
exolgining inanv anomalous appearances in the induction of ^'ag- 
iiet^i, much more readily tfian any other ; as, for mstance, the 
occasional cO-existence of south poles at each end of\i magnetic 
bar, and df a suigle north pole at the cc'iitre. It explains very 
simply and nalurally lli<i cousecpiences observed on the fracture of a 
magnet; for the o})po.site polarities are supposed to arise from tlio 
same currents, and only take place on the different sides of those 
ctirrents. It also assigns a reason for various practical rules which 
arc to be observed in making artificial magnets, and of which no 
other theory could fnrnisli an explanation. It accounts satisfac- 
torily for the want of success in all the attempts which ha\e been 
made to obtain any of the ortlinar\ electrical or galvanic effects, 
from whatever form or combination of magnets lias yet been 
devised, and teaches us why no such elFects are to be expected. 

It may be urged as an ol>jt‘ction to Ampere's theory, that llic 
j^ssiimption on which it is foniided — namch, llie [lerpetital circula- 
tion of electric currents among the particles of magnetic iron, is 
hypothetical in the ('xtuune, and violates cmm y ana'Iogy and sem- 
blance of probability. But to this it may be answered, that tin'. 
fsi<^^ to be expldinevl are themselves so much at \ariaace with all 
the known laws of ordinary corpuscular action, that they necesSa- 
rily imply the operation of agents which are governed by laws pecn- 
to themselves. ’^riiat lupothesis deserves the preference, . 
which, while it is itself most simple, is also most comprehensive in 
its applications ; — which unites togetjjer the greatest number and 
variety of facts ; — which leads to tlie discovery of new facts, and 
suggests the invention of new' combinations, and which perfectly 
accords with all the observed results. Another criterion of a true 
Uieory, is its capability of fmiiisJiing elements of analytical iiive.s- 
tigation, by which tlie lumierical relations may he determined that 
connect together facts, in their imtiire apparently remote and dis- 
joined. 

In all these respects it \vill be found, that no theory of electro- 
inagnetism hitherto devised can at all enter into competition with 
that of Ampere. It impossible to deny that a great advance 
have be^n made in the philo.sophy of nature, if it can be 
rendered probable, that all the phenomena usually 
reiefred to the, operation of magnetism, as a principle totally dis- 
tinct from electricity, are mere eletstrical effects ; that the former 
fact, included in the latter ; and that, instead of Iw o agencies, 
but oiie. 
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It must, however, be confessed,* 'tlj at much still remains to be 
done before the theory can be regarded us satisfactorily established. 
The new discovcricis which are conliuiially making in electro-mag- 
netic science will subject it to a severe ordeal, and must soon 
eitlier give it decisive conlirinatioii, or produce its complete over- 
throw. The curious facts lately brought to light by Arago, Bar- 
low, Chrisfjc, Babbage, and Hcrsclnil, relative to jhc magnetic 
effects induced on iron, and the magnetism manifested by other 
metals, during their rotation, are yet to be explained consistently 
with Ampiire’s lhoor\. I'he recent discovery of the influence of 
tlie solar rays in intliiciiig periiuineut magnetism on iron, under cer- 
tain circnmstaiices, a fact aiinoimced by Moi icliiiii, and now com- 
pletely "establislicd by the ingenious and successful experiments of 
Airs. Soniervilh),'^' indicates the existtMice of some hitherto unsus- 
pected connexion helweeu magnetism and light, and cannr»t fail 
eventually to extend our knowledge in this Jiiglily interesting depart- 
ment of natural philosophy. 


Art. XI. — 1. Jlrport on the Trade in Corn, and on the j4gri‘- 
euUiire of Che North of ICnrnpe, By W. .lac*ol>, (Prijited 

by ordt^r of the I louse of Coininoiis.) London. 18'iG. 

!2. A Letter to the Electors of Eridgenorth, upon the Corn Liims. 
By W. W. Whitmore, J'lsq., Al. P. Jidinburgh. IS26. 

TN the observations wliieli we feel it necessary to make on the sub- 
jectof the expected alteration in the corn-la\vs, we shall abstain 
from offering any l emaiks in detail upon llie practical modifications 
in lliein, wliicli wc miglit tliink it expedie nt to suggested ; 
because we are ( Oiitent to leave their arrangement in the liands of 
the government, whose pijsition of lu'utrality between what are 
called (as we think, erroiK’oiisly) the couHicling interests of agri- 
culturists and mamifactnrers, enables ihem to suggest a change 
with uiiinipeaehed impaiilality, and whoso sources of information 
supply them with the most adequate means of exocnting such 
change, with due consideration for the interests of airparties, sepa- 
rately' or collectively. 

The leading ]mneiple of the changes effected by the late 
parliament in o\ir commercial policy was founded in the mh-i- 
stitution of a free importation, subject to adequate proteclii% 
duties, instead of a system of absolute prohibition. 
surprised to find that" "are so many persons both of ' ffte 
agricultural and inamifacthr'iag classes who are disposed , to 

• See Philosophical Transactions fgr p. 132. ] 
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protest against this change ‘ of policy. For in what does it 
consist ? — in protection to the kome-prodiicer, whether of corn or 
inanuractured goods^ %pugh not to the extent of forming a mono- 
poly, which has only tfie eft’ect of stimulating production beyond 
safe limits, and of throwing on the consumers the pressujN5 ,^f 
ina^aining and supporting that unnatural stunulus. Whets^ver 
prohibition exists with respect do manufactured articl^^", illicit im- 
portation — ^smuggling — must exist in a proportionate degree. 
Under such a system, it is not only the revenue that suffers, — 
it is not only the morals of those parties w’ho are directly tempted 
by law to outrage the law that suffer — but the morals of all classes 
of the community ; — for how few are not accustomed to reconcile 
it to themselves to encourage acts of spoliation )niiiishable by law', 
through the purchase of articles siirrcptilioiisly introduced ] and to 
imagine Aat they make a sufficient apology, when they state that 
the articles in question are not to be obtainecl in any other manner ! 
The whole of the measures of govtaiiment with respect to the 
changes of our commercial law will be found to be based on these 
simple principles; pririciples in themselves not only defensible, but 
utterly unassailable, and which arc obtaining, and will obtain, 
signal triumph over their adversaries- 

There are persons belonging to the agricultural interest wlio 
say reiy' little on liiis subject of free trade in manufactures, but 
pi^tr^st, ill the most loud and luinieasured terms, against any cfeange 
\v®iever being made in the present corn-laws, and inculpated the 
government for their presumption in eiilerliiining oven the f{uestioii 
of modification. Doi^s tlie agriculturist of this class e\cr re- 
collect tlic time when his commodity sold for an iiilhiitely lower 
rate in the piarket than it now obtains, Avlien taken with a ratio 
to the Uixes then paid by him — and ibis c’vcn making full allow- 
ance for the possible effect of the diictuations of currency upon 
prices ? Does it ever suggest itself to him, that, in proportion 
as the manufacturing population of this country increased, a 
greater demand existed for his peculiar production, and that he 
has literally to thank the existence of that population for his 
rents and his* advantages ? Does he suppose that he lias sold his 
commodity abroad ? '^Hie answer must be — Certainly not ; it is 
. notorious thatihere has not been any exportation of com. Docs 
he suppose that the non-iiiunufacturiug part of the community is 
in the habit of consuitimg such an extra degree of produce as 
to ii^te occasioned that increased demand which has raised his 
con^pdity in the market 7 lie cannot entertain such an opinion, 
must, thu^, be compelled to admit that it is tlie manufac- 
][>art of the population which has swelled his rents and 
what he is. And how^ have his tents been increased ? 

Xs 
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Is there any mystery in the process? Does he not know that, 
if the demand for corn is greater- than the supply, more corn will 
be grown ? Docs he not know that lan^js of the first class of 
fertility will be first occupied ? — that, as the production of corn 
pro^essively increases, inferior lands must be brought into cul- 
tivation? If brought into cultivation, does he not kiKniftthat 
they mu.st;|ex vi inrmini, repay, vvifli the ordinary profits of stock, 
the expense incurred in their cultivation ? Docs'^he not know 
that hirj own tenant, occupying land of a superior quality, is only 
led to expect to nnike the same profits which a man cultivating 
lanil of an inferior quality is found to make ? Does lie not know 
that tUo difference of the money-price of tlic produce raised by 
these hvo parties is, in the j>reseiit circumstances of this country, 
the measure tif his rent ! .Does he not know that, consequently, 
every succeeding inferior quality of land brought into culti- 
vation has the ellect of increasing his rent, — not (as is frequently 
but most iiivi<liously contended) through any tricks of combi- 
nation on the part of llic landlords as a hotly, but by the inevitable 
coui’se of things, arising out of the relations of properly sub- 
sisting between the jiropiu tor of land and the proprietor of 
capital employed upon land/ .Does lie not perceive now the 
])ueiile imbcK-ilitv of those meetings in Norfolk, which were 
iiolden at the poriotl of the highest prices, >vhen libations in 
claret were offered up to th<' tutelary genius of linglawd, 
under whose patronage corn was fouiifl to’* grow where itfliad 
been said that a lahbit could not find a blade of grass to conceal 
itself from its natural enemies ? hat, when analysed, was the 
history of all this extraordinary prospi*rily ? ^Vhy, simply, that 
the consuim^r was called upon to pay a ]>rice xvliic'h would remu- 
nerate the capitalist for raising wheat on these rabbit-warrens, 
and w’liicli, in its re-action, had the effect of raising the rent of 
every acre of land of superior quality tJiroiighoiit the United 
Kingdom. 

What then is the moral of this leasoning'f That the agricul- 
turist should not be ])rotected, and adequately protected, and per- 
inimently protccteil ? The minister who should ;ict upon such 
principles w^ould abandon his most sacred duty. But is there 
no protection short of monopoly ? 

'rhe agriculturists of these islands should be careful, and con- 
sider well what tliey are about at this crisis. Do they, seriously 
weighing all the circumstances of the case, think it possibly 
if the price of corn be sustained iu this countiy at a prepQ||t6i:bus 
height, our present manufacturers can continue to sell their j^pduce 
to foreign states ? Uiidoubtetlly, reasoning selfishly, if agricul- 
turists could secure these two conflicting alternatives— prices 
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of corn at home, in consequence of the existence of a large manu- 
facturing population, and the raainteiiance of that niaiiufacturing 
population in full em^Joyiiient^ under the circumstance of liigh 
prices, — they would We insane not to endeavour to accomplish 
measures that would secure the high price of corn ; but even 
tbat|supposition, they must be told that their present corri^j^s 
would not execute their purp'qse. Tiiese alternatives^ however, 
are notoriously incompatible. If the price of corn be to be main- 
tained to suit the exclusi\e purpose and pocket of the agricul- 
turist, foreign countries, ^vhere not only the necessaries of life are 
cheaper than in England, but the scale of comfort is lower also, 
will be able, at no distant period, to luidersell the manufacturers 
of this country; and can the agriculturist contemplate with 
satisfaction that period, when liis own thirst for present profit 
will have greatly diminished the comforts of the very population 
whose power to purchase gives the value to his owai production? 
What, then, docs commoiv sense or common instinct dictate? 
What else, but that proportions should be preserved, — that a per- 
petual demand should be securc‘d for agricultural produce, by 
allowing the importation of foreign corn so far to operate upon 
price in this country, as to enable tlie maiuifacturer to maintain, 
at least, if not to increase, his transactions with the civilised woild, 
as a seller of those conimodities which the difterent nations the 
W’Orld, his customers, are prepared to buy? and wc have to^add, 
that^'to endeavour to^* strike out that mean, wdiich is here shadowed 
in theoiy, is the duty of llie government of the country, and a 
duty from which, it is to be hoped, they w'ill not be induced to 
flinch under any conceivable couibiiiation of circiiinstances. 

But are the present corn-law's calculated to seciire the present 
purpose of tiie agriculturists, or, we sliouhl rather say, of one 
particular sect of our agriculturists I So far from it, that the 
government of the country have been compelled, in more than 
one instance, to recomineiul a direct violation of the existing 
law, fixmi an unwillingness to expose tlie community to the 
consequences of a strict maintenance of that law. And a noble 
sort of legislation for a great country must that be, which con- 
stantly requires the screw of the executive, to ext^d or contract 
it circuiiM^gpccs may make necessary ! It would" be precisely 
as rational to allow the executive to . settle the standi^rd of cur- 
rency, from period to period, at their , own will, ahd pleasure. 
Alth^i^h *we may give govenmient credit for-; the purest and 
bestv^dtives, apd;for the soundest discretion, ?yet if they are per- 
mahoMy to exercise the duty of admitting foreign corn contrary 
there is not a transaction in ( the cojmtry, from one end to 
which can tail- tp be more or It^^ aflected (pecuniarily 
' . ^ . speaking) 
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speaking) the circumstance of sucli power being vested in their 
liands. No contract can be entered into — no engagement between 
man and man — witliout being so affected. Consider how wages 
.f^re governed by the price of com. On the 1st of June^ a man 
^^^es a bargain with a ser\ ant to serve him till the 1st of J^uary 
at so much per diem, witliTcfereiiee to the price of corn. On the 
1st of July, the government, without any indication of progressive 
price, preparing the agriculturist for the chacige, deem it to be 
necessary either to pass a sudden law, or to take upon themselves, 
exclusively, the responsibility of introducing five hundred. thou- 
sand or a million quarters of com (the quantity more or less 
does not affect the argiuiicnt). Is this contract to be valid ? If 
so, it is at the expense of the master ; if not so, at the expense 
of the servant. The true wisdom of general laws is, to allow 
individual intelligence to regulate private transactions. No one 
can pretend to say for one nionieiit, that natural causes may not 
dislocate tlie most prudent calculations ; but then no calculation 
is made without a knowledge that such natural causes may super- 
vene ; and we all know under what species of endurance men are 
proverbially most passive. 

Hut let \i^ ask a very plain question : W'bat would be tlic effect, 
if th^ present system of corn-laws were rigidly adhered to, without 
these palliating modifications on the ])art of the executive govern- 
ment ? l^et it be supposed, (for the proposition is a pcrfecti|y ad- 
missible one,) that the wluvat harvest had beeli a bad one, bad in 
quality and l)adly boused. We know too well what w^ould tlien 
have been the state of tens of thousands of the population, unable 
to find employment, aiul mainly dependant upon charity for 
existence : — as the. local poor-rates rniist have be^n ^ insufficient 
to meet the demands upon them. Let us imagine the price of 
corn rising from hour to hour — even apprehensions of famine 
entertained — G5, 70, 75, 80, 8.>, QO, 1)5, 100— and the quarter day, 
or llie six weeks’ day, when the law perniitj^miporlaliou, not yet 
arrived. Is any rational agriculturist prepared on his honour to 
declare, that such a crisis (in itself possible, and until lately almost 
probable) c^jld be felt, in all its intensity of suffering, on the 
part of th€; 3 ^]per manufacturing population, whliqut producing 
a revulsion ^ re^aerion, which would lead to the desfrui^tion 
of those prop^bus^' which ought to be ^ the true object , of 
both parties, 4;in..frandt% a permanent law upon this 
It must be remarked, that the ultra-agriculturist’s propo^^jdiat 
this law should iii iio degree be mitigated. H.c may, 
say> that, long before-such crisis could be reached^ |^^v%nWrn- 
ment would, asva matter of course, acj ujwn the extretr^ cif the 
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case, and take upon itself tlie ipitigation ; but if he {^oes make 
such ail answer, he pronounces with his own lips the most con- 
clusive of all possible censures on his, boasted law. In point of 
fact, future historians may doubt whether the most astute polidy,. 
oa tli^, part of those who are anxious for a change in the cdrii- 
laws, would not have been, to have patiently awaited the period 
when such a crisis should arrive,' and limited their endeavours to 
the. mere object of preventing the government from any sort of 
iuterfereiico that could have llie effect of mitigating ptospectively 
the severity of these laws. At all events notliing could have been 
more easy than this course. TJlie agriculturists, whose voice is 
loudast, appear to be prepared to stand by the present law. If there- 
fore the manufacturers had said to the govenmieiit — ^ lilither main- 
tain the present laws, and pledge yourselves never, under any cir- 
cumstances, to mitigate their operation ; or give us entire freedom, 
without any sort of protection to the agriculturist, — we will be 
satisfied with either alternative,’ — the govennneiit would liave 
been placed in a state of cnibarrassincnt 5 because the agricultur- 
ists, ^uch of tliem, wc mean, as seem to be totally blinded to their 
own perinaiieiit interest, would have said, ^Accept the proposal, 
and abide by the laws as they iiow^ stand.’ The result, might have 
been, that for a year or two, or perhaps more, the apparent 
triumph would have been wdth them 5 but a day must have 
arrived, when the evilsb above described must have pressed, in their 
accumulated character, upon the country, and in that crisis the 
agricultural interest, as a separate interest, must have been de- 
stroyed,— —as far, at least, as the fortunes of the present possessors of 
landed property are concerned. And what is most extraordinary in 
the present tifijes, is tlie fact of the vmiiity of our ultra-agricul- 
turists being specifically directed against those very persons who, 
seeing and appreciating the contingent ruin inevitably awaiting 
die agricultural class, have attempted to stave it off, in the first 
instance, by relaxations of, that law under which the ultra-agri- 
culturists insanely wish die country perpetually to abide; and 

then laboriously prepared tlicmselves to suggest an improved 
state of law— state of law under w^hich those proportions 
may JbHeh pre^rved, upon which the interests of all classes, but 
more, especially of the agricultural class, essentially hinge and 
detertnh^. ^ 

Bttt^^thongb Me have felt it to be our duty to express ourselves 
thus strongly up<ttl the general subject, let it not be supposed that 
wo ||i:epared admit, that die effect of lowering the price of 
importation of foreign dbrn (if such sliould be the 
which point diero is much to be , said) would 

>iiecessarily 
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necessarily work an immediate relief to the disfres^ee ef out unm^ 
ployed, or partially employed,' population. This part of the sub- 
ject is one of uiiavoidabte intricacy : and yet it only requires to 
pas^ the mind on, from point to point, to arrive at a conclusion 
car^'ing with it much of the force of demonstration. ^ 

It is cogtended^ that the cause fit the distress in the manufac^ 
turiiig districts is, the impossibility of our master tnanufacturera 
affording to sell their goods at a rate sufficiently cheap to com- 
mand that number of domestic or foreign purchasers, whose de- 
mands would be sufficient to absorb the average j^roduction of our 
manufacturing industry. Tlie consequence is stated to be, that 
a great number of artisans arc thrown out of employment ; and 
from that very circuinstaiice, which involves the necessity of work- 
ing at the very lowest minimum of wages, the wages of the whole 
class are lowered, anfl misery necessarily ensues. 

Suppo.'^ing, for a luonieut, that such a state of things did actually 
exist, the first observation would probably be, that there must be a 
tendency in the crisis to cure itself ; in a word, that the* luanufac- 
tiiros would be forced into cousiiiiiptioii, from the economy of pro- 
duction nffiicli the [)rosent low wages of labour enabled the master 
jnaiuifacture» to cany into effect. .But tlrnl proposition mainly rests 
on an assiiniption, which is anything but practically true ; namely, 
that cheapness of production w’lW j)crj)etiially conimand an extended 
juarket. That it has a tendency to do so, mail of common 
sense and iufornuition will doubt ; but there is a limitation of pro- 
duction, beyond v\lurh it cannot be forced without a glut: and it 
is this point which, it woidd seem, neither theoretical reasoners 
nor practical men can ilctcriniiie with accuracy. — ^To take a 
familiar instance : suppose an individual at hoftie, an eco- 
nomist in his own private concerns ; — a liatter brings a number 
of hats to him, tells liim that the circumstances of the times 
have made hats remarkably cheap, and urges him to avail himsel 
of tlw'. lucky moment. He answers, that h^is not in the habit 
of wearing more than tvvo hats per annum, and that he does not 
know what he shall do with eight. The hatter rejoins, that it will 
answer for 1dm to keep them in depot, as the present lowness of 
price will more than compensate the interest of money so laid out ; 
and that, consequently, on the whole, he will be a gainer for absiti- 
doning his old method of making annual purchases exactly propOr^ 
tionate to his wants. it be supposed that he purchases 
in question, and that others do the sani^ : wbat is the consfqf|%ie ? 
The glut in hats is absorbed for th^ moment ; but th0.^|^bce 
of the transaction is, that ^xesc parties will not 
oiiaseri^ in the course of the next three years. If, cdnsc- 
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quence of tliis absorption of the^gUit, manufacturers are retained 
sufficient to produce that supply which existed previously to the 
glut, and if they are retained under a supposition that, the glut 
being momentarily removed, the consumption will go on as before, 
the fallacy of such a calculation must be evident to any person 
who can deal with the most familiar proposition. Now, where is 
the difference^* in principle, between this illustration and one upon 
a great scale, with reference to some of the new countries in South 
America 1 Those countries raised loans in England ; their reve- 
nues, or property in them, were jdedged for the interest of those 
loans. The loans being to be raised, money, or money’s worth, 
was to be remitted ; and how was it remitted J Tn bullion or in 
bills ? — No. The thing w as impossible : it was remitted in ma- 
nufactures, the pioductioii of which, at the moment, had the cha- 
racter of increasing national prosperity ; but the real demand for 
those manufactures was as nothing, in proportion to the supply. 
Manufactures were taken in payment at a reduced rate ; but how^ 
is that manufacturing population to be maintained in permanent 
employment, which has been brought into action by circum- 
stances of a purely temporary nature ? Can any man doubt as to 
the cause of manufacturing distress, w ho lias had an opportunity of 
knowing the history of these transactions, and of observing the 
way ill which the machinery of (•oniiiiercial iiilcrcoiirse practically 
worked, during that crisis of spurious excitement of production ? 
In point of fact, there is a plain analogy between this sort of 
expenditure and the oxpondiliirc of a w ar, mainly maintained by 
loand, the depressive effects of which are found in their re-acti6n 
upon a state of peace. TJie whole of that national debt, which 
now spreads its surface over every inUu'est iji this country, tendeil 
to stimulate production dining ilie ]^eriocl of its creation ; but 
what sort of production was so stimulated? It was a sort of 
production that carried with it no principle of rc-prodiiction. 
This observation iijbr no degree affects the policy of incurring 
that expense. Eranklin, who appears to have liad much intui- 
tive prescience with respect to those opinions of political eco- 
nomy which, since the lime of Adam Smith, have formed at 
least the basijs of a science, illustrates, in an ingenious and plau- 
sible manner, this distinction betw-een simple production, and 
production attended witli re-pro<luction. Speaking as a settler 
in United States, in the infancy of an agricultural settlement, 
he i^^ons to the following effect : — ^ 1 f I hire a servant to plough 
and for me, and clothe and feed him during a year, it is 
pemct% true that I incur an expe^ise in so doing ; but at the 
the production which is the result of his plough- 
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iiig and sowing repays back to me the expense I incurred in his 
maintenance : and it not only rfipays it, but repays it with an 
excess ; and I am enabled in die next year to employ more 
servants, in consequence of the production of that individual 
servant. Jiut if I feed and clothe a man to fiddle to me, it is 
very true that I have the advantage and pleasure of his fichlling 
during thf year, but at the end of it notliing rcmaijis but the re- 
collection of the limes ; and though I may have indulged in the 
luxury, 1 am not the richer for my expenditure/ Now, although 
this illustration hears closely on the point of productive and un- 
j>roductive labour, as argued by Adam Smith, it in no degree 
weakens the more sound and conclusive arguments of later econo- 
mists, who have successfully coiiteuded that moral enjoyments and 
intellectual cmployincnts, and auvthing that is necessary for the 
support of the civil institutions of a country, or for its defence 
against its enemies, ouglit not to be set down, without very dis- 
tinct qualifications, to tlie score of unproductive labour, or rather, 
it should be said, of unproducthe expenditure: — ^but still the* 
iiak(*d fact of production and non-production does substantively 
naiiahi the saiin^, anti strictly so in its eflccts, as a stimulus to 
labour. 

Tf an individual with a capital of 120, 000^. spends that 
capital at the rate of ,>,000Z. per aiiniim — improves his land 
— extends and decorates his house, — lie necessarily puts into 
action an inci eased <piantlty of labour, and gives a character 
of prosperity to tin- little local district where he fives ; but, by the 
terms of the proposition, at the end of the fourth year, all this 
sliimilus to labour ceases, and the efi’ect which that cessation 
produces on tlie labourers and artisans who have bjjeii employed, 
and for wliose services it may be supposed no other local demand 
now exists, can be easily conceived. All the labourers who arc 
looking to constant employment under this Ainpliytrion, and 
who may have married on the supposition gj' finding it, arc dis- 
tressed to an extensive degree ; and let the consequence be pur- 
sued — the increase in the supply of labour in the general niamet, 
from their being thrown out of cinploymout, prwluces a deterio- 
ration in the general wages of labour in such bl anches as they are 
capable of executing. This is more or less typical of the con- 
sequences of a war expenditure. If such an expenditure be 
necessary to national safety, it must be incurred with all: its eqa- 
sequences ; ,but let it be distinctly understood that, hQwe|ey li- 
cessary, it cannot be incuiTcd without such coiisequen|(^ a«| we 
have been contemplating. ^ system of iiimatural „ to 

either agricultural or manufactUfiag'industiy, in at^ot ’peace, 
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produces precisely the same effect as the expenditure >yhich 
has been described as incident tor* a state of war. If poor land be 
brought linto cultivation^ under a supposition that the high price 
of corn will be maintained, — and, in the issue, that high price of 
corn is not maintained, — distress will result from the unnatural 
stimulus that has been given to agricultural production. If, on 
the other hand, the presumed demands of foreign market? urc mis- 
calculated, and manufacturing production is stimulated in con- 
sequence of such miscalculation — or if tlie effect of the coinpc- 
titioh of foreign markets, tlie natural result of a state of peace, be 
totally overlooked, and the production of manufactures be stimu- 
lated, under the idea of the demand increasing beyond what 
experience will verify ; all the evils which have been illustrated 
by reference to war expenditure, and to individual expenditure, 
W'ill be verified on precisely the same grounds. 

To return, then, to the proposition. — Will a diminished juice of 
corn, arising from foreign importation, imnuuliatcly relieve those 
manufacturing and labouring classes who are now in a state of 
destitution? The answer is — It must have a tendency coulin- 
gently and ultimately to assist in their relief; but for immediate 
assistance, it would be really inoperative. 

If our manufacturing pojuilatioii be now* rcdundaift, (and who 
is there who would deny the fact 1) as long as that redundancy 
exists, — until the supply of manufacturing labour be adequately 
adjusted to the demknd — complete adjusimeiit being out of the 
question — any fall in the price of ctirn which could be contem- 
plated under any alteration of the coni law s, would be inevitfibly 
attended with a diminution of the wages of such artisans ; mid 
the iinmediatq gain >vould be on the part of the master manufac- 
turers, and not on the part of tlie working classes. Take Glasgow, 
for instance. — It is an unquestionable fact, that in that city many 
manufacturing labourej-s arc thrown out of cmj>loymeiit altogether, 
and that there arc many others who only w^ork jiartially. Is it to 
be credited, that, w^h such a redundant supply of labour, any 
master manufacturer would give higher wages to those labourers 
whom he dof^minploy in full w’ork, than what w^ould be sufiicieiit 
as the minimum for tlieir maintenance ? His interest as a niaiiu- 
facturef nece^arily compels him to purchase labour as cheap as he 
can get it. it be supposed that the minimum in question is 

ninepieiici^ per (Jay ; ainl let it be supposed (everything remaining 

* pi^ubt^dly, (f ofuantity of corn now consumed in this country were to be 
|h^ reach the weaver, notwithstanding the line of argument 

1>utwe|ieed not embarrass aursf^lves at present with 
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die 3anie, as far as supply and demand go, for on that concession the 
whole argument rests) that a diminution in the price of corn enables 
the manufacturing labourer to purchase as much with seyenpence 
in March, 1827, as he purchased with niiiepence in the present 
month ; the question is, will he continue to receive the niiiepence 
under that diminution of price? The answer is, unequivocally 
not, for yie most simple reiisou "the half employed, or the wholly 
unemployed maHiifactiiriiig labourer, would be happy to work 
for seveupeiicc, which, by the terms of the proposition, is now 
become the minimum. Js it to be supi>osed that the master 
manufacturer would say, ^ it is true iliat I can obtain the services 
of an artisan, quite as able in every respect as 3 oii are, to execute 
a given quantity of woik lor me for sevenpenre, and tliat he will 
be as glad to work for me for that .sum as you arc now for nine- 
pence ; but out of charity to you, T shall make a present to y^ou 
of the dift’creiice between the two sums?’ Such an absurdity 
could not be tmU'rtaiiied for a moment, call the master 

Inhuman for not allowing the artisan to have this advantage, is 
worse than foolish — it i.3 itself inliumane. If one individual, or 
t(iii individuals, or ten hiindrod individuals, were, under the 
iuHucnce of a spurious and irrational Inunanity, to consent to 
pay niiiepence for labour uliich could be as well obtained 
for sevenpence, oilier individual capitalists would take advan- 
tage of the iibsurditv, and, bv u diminution of tlie cost of pro- 
duction, would undersell those philanthropists. If the prac- 
tical truth of lhos(^ propositions b(^ admitted, (and no practical 
juau will be found to deny their tvulli,) uliat is the inference which 
ilk statesman should deduce from an exposition of this series of 
facts ? It appears to be this : — that that most important class of 
the community, the labouring cla.ss, can never avail tlieinselves of 
their proportionate claim on the iiu^reased clieapness of any of the 
necessaries of life, as long as the supply of labour is redundant 
witli reference to the demand. As long as tliis supply is redundant, 
legislation, hmnanitv , custom, arc all cqualiy inoperative to afford 
them that advantage to uhich they liavo a real claim. The 
moment that an adequate adjusliuciU of the supply ol labodr to 
the demand is made, and the balance restoied, that moment they 
could resist any forcible reduction of wages uhicli the master 
manufacturers might plead as necessary, in consequence of the 
dnninished price of the necessaries of life ; that is to say, if the 
inaster manufacturers attempted to avail themselves of the. wdiole 
advantage of that reduction, the labourer could successfu^ltjsist 
it : but the principle of competition would here tell to a 

certain e^t^teut, and would %ad to the i’esuit whicli the ought 

'to 
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to consider as the most desirable^ namely, the natural division of 
th^ advantages of cheapness between the capitalist and the work- 
man- example, let it be supposed that the supply of labour 
is adjusted to the demand, and that eighteenpence is tlie average 
wages of the aitisan, founded upon the price of the necessaries of 
life, taken, not at the inininmm, but on the average of his fair 
claims as a labourer: let it bc'ipupposcd that the artisan, under 
these circunistknces, can purchase fur fifteenpcnce what before 
required eighteenpence to purchase, the master manufacturer 
could no longer intercept that profit ; for, by the terms ol the 
proposition, there being a real demand for the services of all those 
artisans, if they refused to work in the first instance for other than 
the sarne wages, Uie master manufacturer would be compelled to 
give it them, or to leave part of Ins capital unemployed and 
unproductive ; and of these alternatives, lie naturally would accept 
the least prejudicial. But under such a supposed state of things, 
would the artisan retain the whole threepence '{ Decidedly not 
for there w'ould be an immediate tendency on the part of his bro^ 
tlier artisans to work for less than eighteenpence, inasmuch as, 
if they worked for sixteenpeuce, by the terms of the proposition, 
they would have a penny of daily advantage over their preceding 
state. The consequence of such a state of things must be, that 
wages would oscillate between fifteen and eighteenpence, and 
the whole threepence gained would thus hi) divided between the 
master and workman, < regulated, in its accidental variations, by 
the alternations between the supply and tlie denuuul. 

If these principles be true, it must be taken as an axiom that 
the prosperity of the labourer must depend on the demand, for 
labour being in proportion to the supply; and vicn i;er.va,fthe 
prosperity of the capitalist by the elfeclive ilcinand for the pro- 
duction of labour being in proportion to the suppl) ; for although, 
in cases where the demand for the manufactured article is much 
greater tliaii the supply, he may have extravagant profits for the 
moment, they will in ^hc end be neutralised by diminished profits, 
under the alternation of converse circumstances which it is impos- 
sible to avoid. ^ The inevitable consequence of high price is 
increased production, and, finally, over-production, that is, glut ; 
and its re-aefiop produces the converse state of things. The 
interest of the^gricullural landlord is precisely the same, namely, 
the ad|ustnG^e?|’of the supply of food to the demand, involving 
steady equable prices, under which equitable and permanent 
;can be made- 

If it: admitted; 4hat the prosperity of the labouring classes, 
and manufacturings is invoked in the adequate adjust- 
j |uent 
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ment of the supply of labour to the demand, two considerations 
present tliemselves to the practical statesman at the present 
inomcnt, with respect to the specific distress of the nianuf^turing 
part of the community. Tirst, is it probable that any alteration 
of the corn-laws, which, as adequately protecting the landed 
tcresty will be compatible leith justice and policy ^ would produce 
such a dinainutiorj in the expense of manufacturing production as 
to force a real and pennanent demand for the manufactures of 
this country, wiiicii would absorb, and having absorbed, would 
retain all the present race of manufacturers, employed and unem- 
ployed, in a slate of adeejuate average employment ? If there be 
reason to suppose that such would be the result of a practical 
change in the corn-laws, undoubtedly it would be wise to wait 
for the realization of such an expectation. If, on the contrary, 
the answer be, that no such results can be fairly expected or cal- 
culated upon, — if it be contended that niiich <>f the manufacturing 
diglress has been created by artificial stimulus, now eftectually 
removed, and which no real stimulus can be forthcoming to repre- 
sent and replace?, — in that ease no choice remains but to leave 
llie misery and distress in full force and operation, or to resort to 
some other and new measure for the mitigation of it. Secondly, 
if it must bc*reluctaiitly admitted that there is a permanent redun- 
dancy in the inauura< turing population, wliich no i)robabIe exten- 
sion of foreign or domestic coiimierce is likely to absorb, are 
tliere any other classes of labourers in this cduntry into which the 
redundant part of liial p()[)ulatlon may be ilrafled, without preju- 
dice to those classes, in the sense of diminishing their wages, and 
consequently deteriorating their comforts 1 It is to be feared that 
the answer (however reluctantly) must be gi'en, thqt there is no 
such class, — that, in point of fact, even now, in agriculture, taking 
linglaiid, Irelaiul, and Scotland collectively, — whose populationy 
be it remembered, is now hlmded together — a new feature in our 
political condition, — there is an actual redmrdaiicy, although a 
redundancy (excepting Ireland) bearing no ratio to the redundancy 
of the manufacturing population in particidar districts. 

Under these circumstances what alternative roinains? Can 
the government make itself a nianufactiirer at home, embark 
itself as a great capitalist, and buy goods upon a speculative expe- 
riment? No experiment can be so fatal as any such attenipt on 
the part of government. The mischief already done by a ,ve^ 
partial adoption of that principle is far too manifest to hazard\even 
a chance of its recurrence. When government supply of 

money for the temporary employment of labour on v^orks of 
national utility (be it admitted) in the abstract, but' bf ud utility 

which 
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ess 

carries with it a Gompebsatiiig increase of revenue^ much 
present assistance may appear 4:o be given — ^much future incon- 
venient' is inevitably incurred. It mighty indeed, admit of an 
ai'guipent, whether, at a given moment, when there happened to 
be a temporary discontinuance of employment in any branch of 
trade, the temporary employment of workmen, until the state of 
things had balanced itself, and, the natural demand for^jthe labour 
of tnose per^ns had been reproduced, might not be justified ; to 
secure that justification, however, the most confident expectation 
and conviction should be eiilcrtaiiied of the temporary natuie of 
the absence of demand : But where the want of employment 
arises from permanent causes, and a temporary stimulus is given, 
(as in the case in the illustration already inlrodiiccd of privates 
expenditure,) till tlie governmenl contributions are expended, — 
individuals may have married and localised themselves under this 
state of things, hoping that they would be permanent, — and tlio 
re-action of distress will be found to be inlinitely more ]>(>igaant, 
than its temporary mitigation to be palliative and remedial. * 

Anotlicr suggestion is — Locate these people at homo on the 
unoccupied waste lands. Such lands are admitted to be of an 
inferior class of fertility. If they were of the first class, or of 
any high class, of fertility, no reasonable man wouid entertain a 
doubt of the propriety of cultivating lliein ; but every man of 
common sense knows that had they been cultivable, they w'ould 
Iqug ago have been ‘cultivated. omission of their cultivation, 

down to this day is the most conclusive proof of their compara- 
tive sterility. It may be true that a temporary benefit, might 
arise ; but population would be encouraged under such a stimulus, 
and the lands, except for the moment, woultl never produce as 
much food as the population u|)oii them would pres'feut mouths 
to consume. The national distress wouhl be inconceivably in- 
creased, instead of diminished, by such a system ; and in propor- 
tion the price of corn was diminished by allowing iipportutioji 
from more fertile Jbunlries, such au experiment would be still 
more irrational. 

What, th^, remains within the scope of legislative enactment or 
executive direction, to mitigate the iindeiiied calamity which tlie 
dislocation of the supply and demand of labour has produced, is 
producing, and must, we grieve to say, coutiime to produce ? I'lie 
answer xvould appear to be, a judicious and cautious aystprn of 
eudgratiou, cir .rather colonisation, under which the individuals 
ren^Ycd should be placed on lands of a degree of fertility above 
the fertility of the mother-country, — lands which they and 

could cultivate, so al to produce iuUmitely more 
" ' J than 
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than they coasumed ; in other words, upon which they could in- 
crease national wealth instead of diminishing it. And if it be 
admitted that Great Britain has colonial possessions, i|^iA|[hich a 
thousand times the amount of the redundant part of our Ubouring 
classes could be placed without difficulty, it seems to be an irre- 
sistible inference, that the principle of removing that part of the 
able-bodigd pauper population, for whose services there is no 
present or expected demand at home, and who may^themselves be 
not only prepared but anxious to emigrate, should be maturely 
analysed and considered, and that the degree of certainty of actual 
or virtual repayment of tlic expeiice incurred in such removal, 
should be accurately as(‘-ert;uiied, and this for the purpose of finally 
dis]>o.sing of a novel and comprt hc^nsive, and most grave question 
of national policy ; — namely, wheliier emigration on an extended 
scale ought not to form part of the political system of a molher- 
roimtry, where (as in hjiglaud and Scotland, but more especially 
in Ireland) population is found to press nmst inconvcnieully upon 
the means of subsistence. 

We shall consider this most important subject at length on 
some early occasion. 


Akt. Xll. — 1. Spvevh of the Rl^ht Hon. F. J. Kohinsonf Chan- 
celhr of the Exchequer^ on Uip. Financial Situation of the 
Country, dvlivvrvd in a Committee of Ways aryi Means, on 
Monday, the VMh of March, 182b. 

2. Financial Accounts of the Year 182^5. Printed for the House 
of Commons. ^ 

W E have long been desirous of laying before our readers 
such a simple pnictical statement of the finances, revenue, 
and expenditure of the country, as might familiarise tlie public 
with a subject of the highest importance, which appears acci- 
dentally to be involved in more mystery than ought to belong to 
it. For the purpose of executing this object, we insert No. iV. 
of the ^ Financial Accounts, printed and laid on the Table eif tlie 
House of Commons for tlie Year 1825 


FINANCE 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS OP^ THE UNITED KINGDOM, ‘ 

No. 


An Acrmnt of the Total Income of the Revenue of G?‘eat Britain and 
Repayments^ Alloxeances, Discounts^ Drawbacks^ and Bounties of 
Ej.penditu(0 of the United Kihydoni, exclusive of the Sw^^s applied 





HEADS OF REVENUE. 


Net Uc<’pii>t as. 

ill Onliiiim 4 
of flu* AtToilllt of 
Public Int'ouie. 


oaniNAny RfcVKNiifs. 

Balanocg and Bill» ouutanding on 5th Jan. 1H25 . . 

Cuiitoiiia 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Post Office 

One Shilling and Six]>ciiny Duty on PenMoni- and 
Salaries, and Four Shillings in the Pound on 

Penbions 

Hachney Coaches, and Hawkers and Pillars .... 

Crown Lands 

Small Branchc'i of ihe King's Jletedil.iry Revenue 
Surplus Produce of Lottery, after Payment id 

Lottery Prizes 

Surplus Fees ol ReguUtcd I’nhlic Offiees 

Poundage Fees, Pells’ Fees, Casnaltii*'., 'IVeasury 
Foes, and Hospital Fees 


£. s. d. 

f8,iu!v2f.7‘i6‘'ii 

l.'t .lA 
7,t)i!a74d 0 0+ 
5,17fi,7iJ2 8 2 
iVi6H,lil‘) 10 OJ. 


57.95S 10 .5? 
0.09't 10 7 
5l.M,7«5(5 10 44 
9,036 I 5 

29.1 390 0 0 
56,091 U 7 

11,520 G 1I;J 


Deduct Balances and Bills outstanding on 5th 
January, 1826 


.£. s. d. 

2,740,920 5 


67,374,977 5 6-f,- 
1)0,115,897 10 96 
2,453,075 18 


1 

1 


Total Ordinary Revenues 


57,003.821 \2 4'i 


OTHER KESnOHCfej.. 


Money hronglif froin the Civil List, on .iceount ef 

the Clerk of the Hanaper 

Money receW’ed from the JvtsI. India (.'oinpany, on 
account of Retired I’ay, Peu-Mous. fte , ol his 
MajcstyV Forces serving in the East Indus, 

per Art 4, Geo. TV , r. 71 

By the Cwiinii.shioueis for the Jssuh of Excheiiner 
Bills for the Kiiiployment of the Poor, per Act 57, 

(Jeo. ill., c. 34 

By the Trustees of Niy^il and Military Pen-.ions . 
Money repaid in Ireland, on account ol Ailvcoices 
from the Consolidated Fund, under various Arts 

(br Public Ijiiprovenients 

Imprest and'other Afonicb paid into the Excheipicr 


2,ori0 0 0 

60,000 0 0 

208,307 0 0 
4,307,500 0 0 

210,.388 14 10^ 
220.383 11 0] 


5.208,479 5 11^ 



Balances in the hands of Receivers, &c,, on 5th January, 1825 
Ditto, ditto, on 5th January, 1826 

Balances less in 1826 than in 1825 

Surplus iDCome paid into the Excheimer over Expenditure 
thereout .r.l 

Actual Excess of Income over Expenditure 


62,871,300 18 4^ 

9,740,920 5 
2,453,075 18 5^ 

287,844 6 10]i 

5,653,841 6 0} 

5,365,996 19 \'A 
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FOR TllK YEAR l 82 j, EN 5 ED 5 tH JANUARY, 18 . 2 ®, 


Ireland^ in the Year ended 5 /A January^ 1 S 26 , after deducting the 
the nafuiy of Druwhacks ; together with an Account of the Public 
to the Reduction of the Naliomd Deht^ within the same*Period. 


KXrKNDmiRK. 


PAVMFNT!. our or Tll> IKOOMK IN ITS PttOORE-5*? £. S, tt. 

TO Till: hXOIIEQt.LU. 

Chfirgps of CoUoctioii 3,898,.'177 16 7-} 

OUh'i- Piiymt‘titi» 1 ,fil)9,053 19 6| 

'I’ofal VAnnpiits o»if of Iho Iiicoiup prior to 

llte Pa) nicnt> into the Kxchcquer 


rAYNlNfj fU*r OF THE EXOHKfirKR. 

Dividcmls, and iJdanagrniciit ot tht* J’uldir 

tom Quarti ri to lOth (><*toln’r» lS 25 . pv- 
r lusivi' of .t’o, 7'’ 8(/ , i ^iumI to thp Coni- 

uiisMouci'. lor th« llediiolion ol tli*‘ Nation il 

iJpbt 

Tnfprcjiton Kx<* 1 ip(jiut Bills 

• 

Ibsupd to the Tnistpps. of Militiiy and X.imI 

I’onMoiO', . pPi* Act 3, fo*o. I Y , <*. r>l 

Ditto to Mip BaiiU of Kngl.xa.l, per Apd 1, <Jpo IV., 


Civil List, Your Qii utrrs to Tith J.iimary, 1M2(* . . . 
Ppnstims I’liariTi'd by ApI of I'.ii li.iiupnl' on I'on- 
solid.TtPd I'liiid, 1‘onr t^n.ii tins to lOtli OHober, 

lS‘2r> 

Salarips and Alloa iuiops 

OflWTM’b' Courts ol Jiis^iPo 

KvjiPnsi's 1)1 llip Mint 

KountiPs 

Misi‘**lliun*(nis 

Ditto, Irrlund 

Rppaympnt of T.oan froio Royal Ivxphanofi* Assnr- 
riinoi* tajinpany, on .i.-poont of tin* tipm' street .. 
For the pnrclwis" ot Silvei lor the New Coinage ui 

Ireland 

For Building New Chuielies lu the Tsl'iiids of 
Scotland 

Army 

Nary 

Ordnance 

Aliscellaiieous 


L>,2l4.-J(i0 0 0 
58.’, 7 10 p 0 
I.OjT^OOO 0 0 


Money paid to the Bank of England, more than 
received from them for Unreolaiiiipd Div'idfiids 
By the Commissioners for issuing Exeheipier llilN, 
per Act 3, Deo. IV\, c. 3(;, lor the Employment 

of the Poor 

Advanees out of the Consolidated Fund in Ireland, 
for Public. Works | 


5,597.431 16 2$ 


127,2.30,789 19 CJ 
829,198 2 r> 


58,060,988 1 11-i 


2,800.000 0 0 


.* 166,028 8 2 .i 

S,',64l 3 04 

IH.CW 0 4 
1 |, 7 H I.") 10 
2.956 13 8, 
561.815 18 0 
301,081 2 9 


1 00,000 0 0 
.’iOQifJOO 0 0 


7,579,631 4 44 
ri,^ 19,119 4 <l 

i, 56 ;,os 7 7 :j 
2,216,081 15 4| 


125,130 0 0 
53.3,253 7 2i 


2,189,947 3 10 


6301,000 0 0 


17,211,919 11 73 


Surplus of Ineomi ptud into Excheijuer, over Expenditure ieaued 
thereout 


fFhitehall Tmasury Chambers, 


I j.C. PERRIES, 


7^0^19 8 i 


5 , 6^1 6 OJt 


62,87^00 18 4^ 











Tm^Hhn and Expenditure. 

At the en<J of this Article wiU be found a linear scale, with an 
explai^lid^ of the principles of its construction, which we have 
frainedi^iter llie purpose of illustrating the subject with greater 
accuracy and facility.* It will be perceived that we have, in some 
degree, varied the classification of tiie items included in tlie quota- 
tion from the Financial Accounts ; but we are prepared to show 
that, in making that variation, we are Justified by adeqiiate consi- 
derations. 

This scale presents, in its centre column, No. 1. the total ex- 
penditure of the country, iiicUidiiig both the national debt, which 
is not under the control of government, and for which the govern- 
ment are not more responsible than parliament and the nation 
at large ; and the current expenditure of the country, including 
the maintenance of all its establishments, which is strictly under 
the control of the goverimient, and for the amount of w'hich they 
are strictly responsible. We have not complicated this subject 
with any consideration of the capital of the debt ; we have con- 
sidered it wdth reference to the pennanent and temporary annuities 
which the country is called upon to ilischarge, and whic:h may 
be considered as the practical representation of that capital. In 
this view the centre column represents a total expenditure of 
60,154,133/. The remaining columns on the right furnish the 
various separate items of that total. 

Triie column No, represents the whole of the national debt, 
with the different characters of its constituent parts, marginally 
noted, as so many various increments in its composition, it will 
be seen, therefore, that this column presents an amount of 
39,801,031/., a sum which it is necessary to discharge amiualiy out 
of the paymeii^is received from taxation, and for which, as already 
obsei*ved, the government is not responsible. The analysis of this 
sum, as exhibited in the scale, gives ^7, 230, 790/. t as the amount 
of the national unredeemed funded debt of a permanent nature, 
including, as an inseptirablc part of it, the charge of management. 
Second^, if the eye be carritff up, it will be seen that, including 
the sinking-fund of 5,480,475/., the debt (that is, the annual 
expenditure made necessary by the debt) is raised to 52,717,^65/. 
Thirdly, including part of tixe half-pay annuities sold to the 13ank, 
which will requite detailed and separate explanation, it is raised to 
33,303,005/. Fourthly, including the uufundi^d debt, it is 
raised to 34,132,503/. Fifthly, including the naval and military 

• See Appendix A., p.' 3p7 

t pei^eivea, that in the Finance Accounts, the interest and management of 

amount to tvi^nty-eight millions, whereas in our linear scale they arc cal- ' 
twenty-seven. milUoni^. The reason Is, that, ip the Finance Accounts, tha 
pf^wenty-eighi millions comprehends the interest of the ttnfmied debt, which, 
iA tup .is represented in a separate Item. 
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balf-pay and pensions^ it is raked to 39,4S§f003L Sixthly^ 
including the pensions charged by* act of parliament on tlip,:^on- 
solidated Tund, it is raised to the sum of 39,801,031/. oifpinaal 
payment. 

I'he column JNo. 3. represents the total current expenditure of 
the year, (including naval, military,* and civil establishments,) for 
which the government are strictly responsible. Tips, it will be 
observed, aniouiils only to ] 0,369,828/., and is less than the sutil 
of t^xes actually remitted iii 18l6. 

The columns 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, include the 
various increments of the coliiiiiii No. 3, according to the classifi- 
cation which w’c think ourselves justified in making. On the 
left of tlie central column, at the bottom of the scale, will be 
found, above the numbers 12, 13, 14, lo, l6, the relative linear pro<^ 
portion of that sort of reductions whicli may be expected to be 
moved in the ensuing session ; and wc hope that what is there 
exhibited will bring liome to the distinct conviction of every 
person in this country, possessing the simplest elements of edu^ 
cation, the true state of the case with referenc:e to our public 
debt, and oar expenditure — and enable every person to judge 
of tlie extent; of personal advantage which he, as an individual 
member of the coinnuinity, is likely to derive from the reduction 
of lliosc items of establislnncnt, the existence of w^hich, he k 
assured by many writers of the present day, is^ the* sole and exclu- 
sive cause of the poverty and niisforUine to which he finds himself 
exposed. H\) hint, for one moment, that it is not the sacred 
duty of government and parliament to make all possible reductions 
compatible with the well-being of the state, would be to advance, 
not only an absurd, but a w icked proposition — ^}et not more absurd, 
nor more wicked, than are the propositions advanced by many 
waiters, that this or that specific reduction would make a sensible 
difference in the condition and comfoits of the labouring classes of 
the community 5 and it is not immaterial to oSNen^e, that the class 
of writers in question, who attempt to delude the people by telling 
them that the cause of all tiieir calamities is tlic existence of sine- 
cure places and pensions, or the circumstance of .some government 
office liaving half-a-dozen superfluous clerks, are the most pei-emp- 
tory and dogmatical in maintaining that no conceivable advantage 
could be gained to any party, by any reduction of the interest the 
national debt. We would fain hope that the fallacy and absurdly 
of such pi'opositions may be so effectually demonstrated by aii eiltt- 
mination of this linear scale as to relieve the people from the 
of tliat jugglery which has b««en so adroitly practised upon^^. 
Undoubt^ly^ nothing can be inme intrinsically absurd thaff Wto 
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is called a sinecure p^ace ; that is, a place bearing a name that 
carrii^.^ 1 ^th it a supposition of substantive duties to be executed, 
for a salary is awardecl, whereas, in fact, there are no such 
duties^. *^he government and parliament have, therefore, taken 
a sound and judicious course, in abolishing for the future the main- 
tenance of such anomalies ^-yet when analysed, Uiey are neither 
more nor les^than pensions. N ow that unnecessary peAsiom ought 
to be discontinued, whenever circumstances admit of such discon- 
tinuance without personal injury to the party, and breach of 

1 )nblic faith, is strictly a truism ; but to suppose that a great state, 
ike this of Great Britain, can be carried on without the principle 
of pension and retiring allowance, after a series of irreproachable 
public services^ is to dream of au Utopian state of things, wliich no 
man of common sense and honesty will maintain to be practicable. 

With respect to the national debt, although it is scandalous to 
assure the people that it is in the debt, but in the sinecurists that 
they may find the cause of whatever public pressure arises from 
taxation, yet he must be a bold man, and of very perverse and 
oblique morality, who would counsel any reduction of the interest 
. of tliat debt, for which the nation is as iniicli pledged as private 
debtors are for their own personal debts ; — a reduction wbich, 
should it ever take place, would be contcinporaiieous with the 
annulment of private, as well as of public, credit, and involvii in il.^ 
ronsequcnces tire d^solution of all national honour and greatness. 

The effect, ^ter all, ot the national debt on the general in- 
ternal circumstances of the country, and on the intercourse be- 
tween man and man involved in all llie transactions of busi- 
ness, is not, perhaps, as correctly uiiderstcoil as might be ex- 

I iected, in uy country where, a iiationaj debt has so long existed. 

f an individual has a rental of 0 , 000 /. per annum, and pays, 
in direct or indirect taxes, 1,000/. per annum, which he would not 
pay but for the existence of the national debt, he is, in point of 
, fact, not the posse^or of .5,000/. per uinmin, but of 4,000/. If a 
. servant receives twenty pounds wages, and pays, in direct or indi- 
rect taxation, twenty per cent., in j)oiiit of fact his real wages 
arc only sixteen pounds instead of twenty. If this illustration 
wgire , pursued, it would be found that every person, the payer of 
dimet or indirect taxes, must be so much tlie poorer iu conse- 
quence of this national debt ; but nevertheless that — admitting, for 
die sake of qr^uinent, that the de^t could^.bc^ip adjusted, that 
eve^X man should, only pay a certain amoun^^which should be 
exagdy twenty pejr cent.,— all parties would remain in tlie same 
positions towaids each other^ as if no debt existed* Now, 
case be supposed — ^thal, m a country where no taxes exist^ 
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a proprietor of land has a rental of 5,000/. a-year, and a mort<- 
gage of 20,000/. at five per cent«upon his propei*ly — hi| would be 
precisely in the same situation as an English landlord,.^^S^|^e real 
income would be 4,000/. and tiot 5,000/. per aniiutn. effect, 
therefore, of the national debt, if it could be duly adjusted would 
be to make every member of the community nominally pdorer, as 
to real income, but yet to keep* all of them equally rich with 
respect to each other ; and this most important cot»dition must be 
remembered, that the debt would exclusively fall on those parties 
who paid taxes, directly or indirectly. If population were not 
redundant, — if the demand for the services of the labouring clashes 
were proportioned to the supply of labour — those classes would 
suffer the least from the operation of the national debt, because 
they would secure themselves by an adequate rate of wages from 
any burden of the debt, which could fall on tliem beyond their 
fair share, as direct or indirect payers of taxes. But when 
population is redundant, they havff no compensating remedy of 
this sort. 

'^riie main inconvenience arising from the national debt consists 
in the utter impossibility, with any ingenuity of legislation, of adjust- 
ing tlie different proportions of that debt, which particular classes 
should in equity contribute, so permanently, as not to admit of 
occasional dislocations of such contributions ; for, of course, 
when from such dislo(*atioii, in itself unavoidable, any one 
is called upon to pay more, in point of faot, of the general debt 
than its own fair share, the distress and injury of all who belong 
to it must be the result. It is perfectly well known that every 
human being siistaius a weight of air of great magnitude, but 
tliat, from the equality of the pressure on every part of his body, 
he moves about as if the pressure did not exist. *The moment, 
however, that that uniform and balanced pressure is removed from 
any one part, then it is that the weight of the atmosphere is felt, 
and, as every person conversant with the elements of natural phi- 
losophy knows, would, if suffered Ir>ng, injdre, if not destroy the 
human frame. This analogy would be applicable at all poiiits to 
the national debt, if that debt were not in its essence an avu ; for if 
the debt could be adjusted to every person with that mathematical 
accuracy wdth which nature has adjusted the pressure of the aif, it 
is not a piiradox to say that much of the inconvenience of the debt 
would cease to be^J^lt. But the main and the essential evil lies 
behind; it is uiid^r a system of national debt, a thousand 

circumstances to be directed by legislation, which' would 

find their own level without legislation, but for the exUtj^iOce"of 
this universal mortgage ; anri bathing is more to be regre^C^ i^an 
VOL. XXXV. NO. LXIX. u ' - / that 
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that tlie speculative remedies suggested bj ingenious men for the 
a&nihi)at;ini] of the debt, by a concurrent sacriiice on the part of 
all chissef^^ of the community, inv^ye measures infinitely more 
coinplicd^d, even than those which are necessaiy for adjusting 
the practical iiiconvemeiices inseparable from its existence. 

The people are told that the true secret is, to reduce establish- 
ments to the level of 179^- Will any of tliese reasoners give a 
satisfactory an&wer to a very simple question — Why is the period 
of 1792 to be especially selected ? If Mr. A. or Mr. 13. con- 
tend in favour of 179-, may not Mr. C. or Mr. 1). equally 
contend that, to maintain the period of 179^2, is to justify a period 
of extravagant expenditure — that cuther he or Ins ancestor ]>ro- 
tested in the strongest ieniis, at that period, against the*, enor- 
mous and lavish prodigality which characterized Uiat establish- 
ment; — and assure the people that 17(io is the jicriud which 
should be taken as the standard? .But behold — Mr. K. or Mr. b\ 
rises upon him, inveighs with equal violence against the enormity 
of his proposition, and takes us buck to the standard of the Peace 
of Utrecht. Jt is pitiable that any class of the people of this 
coiintiy should be llie dupes of such sophistry. Let us lake llie 
establishment of one of the princijial bunkitig-houses in Londoii, 
which in the year 1 79^2 had oidy live clerks, and which has now 
more than forty. Introduce, a inodeni claniourer for retreiichnieiit 
into this most respectable house, let iiiin addrevSS llie hriii, and 
tell them that they must immediately make a reduction of twenty 
or thirty clerks, which will produce a current suNiug of ^3,000/. or 
4,000Z. per annum. He would be told that it is uiidoubUtlly true 
that a saving of salaries would be produceil, but that the business 
of the house would be so contracted under such a reduction, 
tliat a very considciable loss of profits nuist be incident to the 
experiment. Would the pr\iug economist persevere in his recom- 
mendation? No; but he will persevere in a proposition precisely 
similar wdth respect to the public expenditure, because he knows 
&at here he has the {Vassions of the populace on his side, and that 
ill pn)portioii as he can succeed in juggling and deceiving them, 
he has the clnyice to carry, tluough tiie means of passion and 
prejudice, measures wdiich sober reason would not permit him to 
inamtaiii for an instant. Let us compare tlie ratio between the 
clerks of die banking-house in 1792 and in 1826. What is the 
reason of that increase ? The expansion of public wealth — of 
capital— of commerce — of conununicatioii ; in other words, the 
multipUcation of general riches : and is it to be supposed that 
thos^ circumstances whicli influence private commerce, do not 
UMi^iarily affect public expenditure,' and the extent of public 

business? 
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business ? Will a modem economist accept the analogy between 
the increase of private commercial establishment^ and gf govern- 
ment establishments in departments ? If he does, he that 

the former have increased in an infinitely greater rati^ than the 
latter. And what is the consequence ? The duties of office wear 
men down, and destroy their physical and mental strength, in the 
hopeless e^ndeavour to meet the ex/ended range of public service 
with the means which are now supplied them of^executing the 
public purpose. 

To return to our scale — Column No. 18 represents the taxes 
repealed since the battle of Waterloo: this is No. 4 of the Ap- 
pendix to tljc speecii of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; — and 
the whole smn is ‘27,522,000?. "Jliis shows the extent of reduc- 
tion of ostablishmcnts which the government have accomplished 
since the termination of the war: for the taxation remitted 
had been employed in the mainlenance of establishments either 
temporary or perinaneiit. That in some instances those reduc- 
tions have been cariied into eflect be>ond the extent which 
the true policy of the country required, we do not entertain the 
slightesl doubt; and that increase of establishments has been with- 
holden which the public service also required, we are equally satis^ 
fied can bo proved to be the case ; but we are entirely prepared 
to admit that, under the difiicultics to wliich the government have 
been exposed in tlu' House of Commons, they had no other alter- 
native than that of effecting the reductions in*question. But hav- 
ing reduced establishineiils to the very lowest minimum, which the 
interests of the country will in any shape allow, would they now be 
jushfied in infringing on that miniiuuni ? \\ e answ er, unquestion- 

ably not ; and wc are willing to hope that — when the total fallacy 
of those argninenls has been exposed, in which the p*eoj)le are told 
that further encrouchnients on establishments are to produce an 
eflect nal relief from the inconvenience to which a dislocated 
state of trade and cojmneice, combined with a redundant labouring 
population, has given rise — the good sens*!* of parliament will 
protect the public inttaest from the incalculable injury which 
iniglit otherwise await it. , 

We are of opinion tliat the government W'ould best consult its 
own dignity and the interests of ihe country, by invariably receiv- 
ing in silence, and moving the previous question upon, proposi-^ 
lions for a reduction of taxation made by their opponents in pai^ 
liament, which did not at the same time point out specifically 
those reductions in the establishments of the countiy which -would 
render such a remission of taxes practicable. The tlieoty Iwhich 
now seems to prevail is, tJlat the duty of the jiouse Of Com- 

u 2 ihons 
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mons is to reduce taxatioUi and to leave to the goveniinent the 
task of selecting such discontinuance of establishments as may 
make thfe financial expcndiuirc the country square with the 
proposed\reduction of the revenue. Those persons who are con- 
versant with the details of parliamentary proceedings, will confirm 
the statement, that it frequently happens tliat members of parlia- 
ment, who have supported the*.government in their voters for esta- 
blishments, huve subsequently joined in a vote proposing a reduc- 
tion of taxation which must imolve one or other of these two 
alternatives — either a reduction of those very establishments which 
they themselves had voted, or a reduction of the interest paid to 
the public creditor. Who would dare to imply that reductions 
of establishments arc not to he 2 >roposed? I^et them be proposed 
-—but let the onus of supplying the details of the manner in which 
the reductions are to be made to eftcct a certain saving safely y 
falhon those who propose them. 

For example, above the Number 13, in our xcalcy will be seen 
the proportionate effect of reducing ten regimtmts. If the conse- 
quence of that reduction were distinctly understood to be that of 
withdrawing the military from a manufacturing district, uhcrc the 
starving and irritated weavei’s were contcjiiplating from day to day 
opportunities for destroying machinery — a very difterent effect 
would be produced on the minds of members interested in that 
district, from what we find to lake place under tlic case of a general 
vole for a repeal of taxes, where the result is supposed to extend 
to any particular district, in an indirect and unimportant manner 
only. 

AnoUiermode of deceiving the public on the subject of taxation, 
is to collect together certain items, such as pensions or salaries of 
public servaiits, and to represent their amount as levied on a small 
local district. Thus, for example, it is shown that a certain dis- 
trict pays taxes, direct or indirect, to the amount of 1,000?. per 
annum; and some individual pension of 1,000?. is taken as if it 
were chargeable on tiiat particular district. If it were possible to 
remit taxation altogether with respect to any particular district, 
there might be some speciousness in this. J^et us suppose a 
district of one equable level to be overflowed, and the water 
upon it to be estimated at sixty millions of hogsheads; let it 
also be supposed that the effect of this inundation raises the 
water ten inches over the whole level. — Now, if any detached part 
of the level could be covered with a caisson, from which the water 
might be pumped out, undoubtedly, by the removal of one or two 
millions of hogsheads, a part of the district might be left dry. But 
if; Uiat were impossible, what would' be the effect of subtracting 
. two 
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two millions of hogsheads ? That quantity would be one-thirtieth 
part of the whole ; consequently, *the level would be redded only 
one-third of an inch. — This analogy would precisely meet the 
case, if every individual in the community paid an equable amount 
of taxation ; that is, if, the national expenditure being sixty millions^ 
and the population twenty millious, each individual paid three 
pounds. "But if any fact be notorious to every person possessing 
common information on these subjects, it is the fact, that the 
labouring classes do not pay taxes, tnther directly or indirectly, 
in their numerical proportion.* 

It is also to be observed that, admitting for the sake of argu- 
ment, what no person can now deny as a question of fact, that 
our labouring population is superabundant, the benefit of any re- 
mission of taxation would not be received by the labourer, but 
would fall into tlu' hands of tlu^ capitalist in the character of an 
increase of proiit ; in other words, the ininiinum wages of the 
meclianic would fall in proportion to the reduction of taxation, + 
because the excess of the supply of labour, as compared with the 
demand, necessarily reduces (as the Report of the Select Coin- 
miUte on Emigration coirectly stales) the labourer s wages to 
that minimum >\hicli can sustain him in the discharge of the duties 
which he is called upon to perforin, in a society where there are 
thousands of persons nncinployi'd, \yho wouhi be too happy to 
execute the same duties for that minimunh II the labouring 
population, instead of being redundant, were only adjusted to the 
deitiand, then a dlrtereiit state of things would arise. ^ 

it may b('. true that to make tliese propositions familiar to the 
people may require inucli pains and time ; but we do not hesitate 
to express oiir o[)inion, that it is the duty of the government, not 


* We art' well aware of the deplorable deficiency of data, in illustration of this 

most mtercstin? part of political economy; and we take this opportunity of requesting 
attention to a tabular form, .^hich it would, in our opinion, ^ 

have filled up witli scrupulous accuracy in every part of the II j I 

niently introduce tiiis in our text , hut refer to Appendix U, (p. Si 3, in/ru) 
will find an outline of ‘ Schedules, showinj? the expenditure of 

different trades and occupations, at different penoiU for each trade, so as to show the 
effect of prosperity and adver>ity on the comforts of the W'orking cWisseh, a>!i 
effect of taxation in diminishing these comforts/ , . , . * « 4 i.« 

t Vide Report of the Select Coinniittcc on Emigration, which states, as the first fart 
which the Committee are prepared to siihslantiate, * that there are ex ensive is * 
Ireland, and districts in England and Scotland, where the population is at the preserit 
moment redundant ; in other words, where there exists a very considerable oj 

able-bodied and active labourers, beyond that number to which any existing demancl 
for labour can afford employment : — That the effect of this redundancy is not om to 
reduce a part of this population to a great degree of destitution and miseiy, ^ 

deteriorate the general condition of the labouring classes: — ^Ihat by its proditomg a 
supply of labour in excess as compared with the demand, the wages of labour are neces- 
sarily reduced to a minimum which is utterly insufficient to supply that population with 
those means of support and subsistence, whicli arc necessary to secure a healtny ana 
satisfactory condition of the community.’ OOly 
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only with reference to its own interest^ but to that of the country, 
to familiarize the mind of the labouring people of this country with 
these genuine and undeniable triinis, and to rescue it from the 
sedition-working mis-statements with which it is daily pam- 
pered. We should like to see a committee of the House of 
Commons appointed for the purpose of examining into the truth 
or fallacy of t|{ese statements. ‘We should like to sunn'non those 
members of Opposition who are most remarkable for their acquire- 
ments and knowledge; and if that committee were to report in 
favour of the truth of tiicse propositions, \vc should like to see what 
would be the effect of resolutions of fact being moved in the House 
of Commons, founded on these principles. We regret, on this 
Occasion, the loss ol Mr. Ricardo. Whatever differences of 
opinion we might have entertained on abstract points of science, 
we^re firmly persuaded that he would have always been found, 
had life been preserved to him, an untlincbing supporter of 
what be believed to be the truth — utterly incapable of prosti- 
tuting such belief to the political advantage of emban*assing a 
public opponent, by spreading a system of error and delusion. 
We firmly believe that lie would have acceded to the o[>iiiions vve 
have been stating; and wc trust that he has left behind him men 
among his own party of equal integrity, who will not be less dis- 

J josed to do justice to the subject. Mr. Ricanlo never slirunk 
iDm the iinpopitlar .duty of giving the weight of his authority 
against the sweeping proposition — that agricultural and commt^r- 
cial distress, whenever they might occur, were the result of taxation. 
On the .5th of February, in the debate on the address upon 

the King’s speech, (vide Hamard’s ParUampiitanj Debates, Neir 
Series, voL PT, page S7,J Mr. Ricardo said, — 

* Though he had agreed wdth everything that had fallen from his 
honourable friend, the member for Aberdeen, in favour of economy 
and retrenchment, he could not v^ote in favTuir of his amendment, as Jic 
differed widely from hii honourable friend as to the causes of the present 
agricultural distress. His honourable friend liad stated, that tlie cause 
of that distress was excessive taxation ; but the real cause, it could 
not be denied, tvas the low price of agricultural produce. That taxa- 
tion shquid be the cause of low prices, was so absurd, and so contrary 
to every principle of political economy, that he could not consent for 
one moment to the doctrine.’ 

On the lllh February, 1822, in the debate on Mr. Brougham’s 
motion on the distressed state of the country, (page 270,) Mr. 
Ricardo 

* denied that taxation was the cause of the present agricultural distress. 
A^nntry might be totally without taxes, and yet in the exact situation 
tl^ England was at present*' 


Our 
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Our space does not admit of the tables and calculations neces- 
sary to show the relative ejBTecta of the higher degree of taxation ou 
the English labourer, when compared with that of France. Mr. 
Macdonnell, in his * Treatise on Free Trade/ page IQ, says, 

‘ The question is not, whether our land-tax, tithes, poor-rates, and 
other more general taxes, are large 4ii themselves, but whether they 
greatly exceed those of that country (France) with wdiich I have insti- 
tuted the comparison. In this particular much error prevails.' 

And in page CO. he says, 

‘ The high taxation of England, operating a? \velJ iridii'ectly as directly, 
does not very materially enhance the price of labour. T am of opinion 
that, hy taking the excess of amount paid to the English mechanic, it 
does not form more tliaii oiic-t'iglith part.’ 

In page 1], Mr. Macdonnell gives a comparative stalenient of 
the expenditure cjf a 1 jondoii mecliaiiie. itli a wife and four children, 
and that of a Parisian im'chanic with a similar family. He esti- 
mates the earnings and the expeiidilure of tlie former at 78^. per 
anmnn, and of the latter at 4.5Z. JO.v. ])er annum. Of the excess 
of expenditure in the case of the l''iigiish Jahoiirer, (viz. .S‘2/. 10^. 
per annum,) he attribute's oue-eighlh (or 4/. J.v. S(L per annum) 
to the gi eater ainoiuit of taxation whieh is paid, directly or indi- 
rectly, l)v tlie haiglish me<hanie, as comj)are«l with the taxa- 
tion borne by tin? I'rcinh mcehanic. tloes not, howtwer, 

give any calculation of the amount of the taxc's, direct and 
indirect, whicfi are ]>aid by either thi^ luiglish or the French me- 
rhanic, hut coidiiies liinisclfto the differmee belwet'u tlui amounts 
of taxation in llu' two vounfr'tes. It is therefore' iinpossible, fnmi 
Mr. ^lacdomieirs calculations, t*> derive any accurate data from 
whicli the ellecl of any siipposable i eduction of taxation in Kng- 
land upon the circu instances of the I'lngli'h meehaiiic could 
be inferred. If, however, we were to assume that an Eiiglisli 
niechauie, earning .q().y. a-week or 78Z. per annum, paid one-eiglitli 
of liis income, or Q/. 16s. per aniiuni, in dirce\or indirect taxes, the 
effect of a reduction of two millions, or one-thiilieth part of the 
total taxation of the country, would he, to rc'ihict? his expenditure 
by the sum of ()s. iuL j>er auiuim, which (supposing* iimi to have h 
wife and four children, as in the case put by Mr. Macdonnell) 
would be Isr. Id. ]>er annum for each member of his iamily. But, 
supposing the meclianic tf> ri‘<*eive only JO.v. a-wcek, (a rate of 
wages, we fear, more near the a\eragc truth in some ol the dis- 
tressed districts,) the eftect of this reduction in the dimiiiutiou 
of his expenditure w^oiild only amount to ^2.?. ^Id, per annum 
for the whole family, <n* 4^?. per annum for each individual! 
As we have already said, it is impossible, without more accu- 
rate data, to arrive at the precise amount of tlie reduction vvhicli 

would 
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iwould take place in the expenditure of a mechanic, in the event 
of such a remission of taxes;* l^ut the calculation which we 
have given will serve to show tharc the effect of such a reduc- 
tion could not possibly fail to be altogether inconsiderable, — 
After this train of reasoning, \ve would invite any person to 
consider the real benefit that wvjuld accrue to tlie suffering part of 
the population from so large reduction as two millions out of 
the 16,3€9,82&/. which is the real amount of tlie expense of our 
present establishments — a reduction which would cripple the public 
service in every department — diminish the national power, lower 
the national character, and destroy the seeds of future wealth and 
greatness, by paralysing all the operations of the executive govern- 
ment. 

We shall now proceed to show, that the classification which 
we^ave made is strictly and technically correct : N o person will 
de^ that the sinking-fund (as the law now stands) forms part of 
that expenditure, over which — whether that be expedient or not — 
ministers have no control, and which it is infinitely more just to 
classify with the existing debt than with the current expenditure 
of the year.'- We are prepared to contend, that the part of the 
half-pay annuity which has been actually sold to the Bank, bears 
precisely Ihe same character of national debt as the old existing 
long annuities are admitted to bear. We also contend, that 
the unfunded debt, until it be redeemed, is more correctly to be 
classified with the national debt than with the current expenditure. 
With respect to the naval and military lialf-pay and pensions — 
undoubtedly for the moment aiTaugements have been made with 
the Bank, under which the whole charge does not fall ou the cur- 
rent expenditure ; but those arrangements are only to continue for 
a year and a half, after which, if new arrangements are not made 
to provide for them, our classification will in itself be unimpeach- 
able. The pensions imposed by parliament on the consolidated 
fund are strictly par^ and parcel of the national debt. It is on 
these principles that we justify the construction of the scale, 
with respect to the column representing the national debt.* — 
The difference which appears in the columns, representing the 
collection of the revenue, the army, the navy, the miscellaneous, and 
the orAiance, arises out of the deduction from those several items 
of the amount of half-pay and pensions which, although (as we 


* If the financial operation, familiarly known by the name of the dead-weight annuity, 
had been carried into effect, and if a long annuity of £2,800,000 had actually been 
■abstituted for a life annuity, which, in 1822, amounted to five millions, the section of 
th6 coluipn, which indicates the unredeemed fundl^d debt, must be increased hy the sum 
of ^£2,800,000 ; and that the whole line, representing the ii;itional debt, must be cur- 
by the sum of £2,200,000.^ 

shall 
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shall presently demonstrate) they form strictly part and parcel of 
tlie public debt, are neverthelei^ Brought forward in the estimates 
of the year by the government^ as if they were parts of that cur- 
rent expenditure, for the maintenance of which they, and they 
alone, are responsible. 

Everything relating to tjic national debt should, in short, be 
strictly separated from the current e^:penditure of the year, inasmuch 
as the one expenditure involves a responsibility ffom which the 
other is utterly exempt; and the threshold being thus cleared, 
whilst all pracikablc reductions of public establishments should 
be effected, all necessary increase of them sliould be allowed, and 
the princi[>les which regulate the employment of private servants 
should be followed, in strict analogy, by thos(', who have the direc- 
tion of the public service of the country. If a farmer be told that 
he may reduce his w aggon-horses from ten to six, provided he will 
work them in pairs instead of placing them one before another, 
and that he can under this change produce an equal quantity 
of produce without incurring any additional expense, he would 
act weakly and unwisely in not adopting tlie suggestion ; but if, 
after he lias reduced his ten to six, he is to be told, that the cur- 
rent annual expense of a pair of waggon-horses amounts to eighty 
pounds, ancf that he ought tosacrilicc one pair more for the distinct 
and independent purpose of saving this sum, what w ill be his answer? 
— That it is very true an inimediato saving would be made to the 
anioiuil of 80/,, but that the produce w'hich he derives from the ser- 
vice of his horses woidd be diminished in au iulhiitely greater ratio. 
It is the same w ith respect to the t'lerks in a banking or com- 
mercial-house ; and the analogy applies in the strictest sense to 
all govenmunit establishments, 'riiose who have ^he charge of 
those establishiiicnts ought to be removi'd, if they arc^ not suffi- 
ciently trust-worthy to be allowed the necessary means of effecting 
the public duties which arc delegated to them. 

We are aware that these observations will be met by the remark, 
that although establisliments need not be decreased in number, 
the emoluments of the individuals composing them should be 
lessened. We answer, that the emoluments of •the individuals 
belonging to establishments should be in proportion to the import- 
ance of the duties which they execute, and to the necessary ex- 
penses of the period in which they live ; and, if vve admit that 
cheapness of service is alone to be considered, w^e must abandon 
all those analogies which private life presents. You may tell an 
individual that he ought to employ a second-rate workman or 
tradesman, — that he ought to fee an attorney instead of a barris 
ter, — or an apothecary instead of a physiciiui, because, by so doing, 
he would save money ; but his answer will be in plain terms — f Al- 
low 
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low me to be the best judge of my own interests ; I am aware of the 
increase of expense, but I consider my own interest more secure by 
the expenditure, than by the economy which you suggest/ liut 
anotlier reason, and a far more important one for a statesman to con- 
sider, is, that if you under-pay office, you tempt men by indirect 
means to do that from wliicli, under llie circumstuiices of adequate 
remuneration, their moral principle would revolt — you encourage 
an under-hand system of fees, and perquisites, and gratuities, no 
matter whether legal or illegal— you debase a character of service, 
which is, and ought to be, remunerated not by money only, but by 
honour and consideration also — and you prostitute the best feel- 
ings of public men at the shrine of a sordid parsimony. 

Jt would be, perhaps, but fair, to admit that the govern- 
ment, or rather the governments, of this country are responsible 
for inuch of the existing miscoueeptioiis respecting revenue and 
expenditure, in consequence of one single insulated cirenin- 
slance in the manner oi carrying on ]>ublic bnsiiu\ss — namely, the 
non-separation of the luilional debt from llu‘ ciinent c\]>enfiitnre. 
of the country, in the ]inblic accounts, b'or the current expen- 
ditun; the existing goveniiiient is responsible — for the esttifilish- 
ments, for their necessity, for tlieiroflicieiu y ; but for the paynioit 
of the interest of the national debt, it has no individual character 
of responsd)ility. To provide for that payment is the business of 
the nation at large. Us amount is not regulated by discretion, 
which is the case in esUibllsliments. It remains, for the most part, 
one and the same, inimutable, a lixed quantity, ami must remain 
so until, on the one hand, it be discharged, or, on the; other hand, 
it be diminished; — two alternatives, tlie ’one of wliicIi is all but 
impossible, aiid the other, it is to be fc^ared, more than impro- 
bable, with the exception of the effect of a small real sinking-fund. 
This mode of presenting for observation the J'inancial i\ccouiits q( 
llie year saddles the government exclusively with an odium to which 
(*as alix^ady coutended^^ it has uoex<*lusive claim. The proportionate 
extent and inftueiice of the national debt, as compared with the cur- 
rent expenditure of government, will be appreciated by any person 
who will take tJic trouble of inspecting our scale. If it be neces- 
sary that the ministers of the day should be considered as stewards 
of this great national mortgage — as a kind of committee appointed 
to communicate on the subject of it to parliament and to the 
country — ^why should tliey not appoint an exclusive day for its 
consideration, and thereby rid themselves of that unreal responsi- 
bility which the present system of confused aiul blended accounts 
gmtuitously throws upon tliem ? We beg not to be understood 
nsvt^iug any extravagantly dark and gloomy view of the na- 
tioml debt, which w'c would thus desire to see separated from 

the 
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the current expenditure of tlic govemnient establishments; on the 
contrary, \vc would ask if it be not, after all, a plain truth, that 
this country, at the present moment, (depressed as it may be), 
is ten times more able to support and maintain its present debt 
and its present establishments, than it would have been able 
to maintain one-fourth part of that debt and of those establish- 
ments ill the reign of Queen Anftie '/ May not a period arrive, 
at which this country may be able to sustain a^debt twice as 
great, wilJiout one-twentieth part of tlie inconvenience now en- 
dured, colJccti\e^y and individually? Undoubtedly, no man of 
fair information and common candour will deny that tliese ques- 
tions may be reasonably answered in the affirmative. He may, 
indeed, doubt as to the existence of any future period when such 
speculations may be realized. With respect to public debt, the 
country have learnt a lesson which wall not be easily forgotten : 
they have learnt that, to carry on a war-expenditure much greater 
than the current supplies of the year, must inevitably entail upon 
posterity a charge and inconvenience, uhich ought to make the 
country more* than unwilling to consent to the recurrence of such 
anticipation of fulun? resources. Occasions may arise in which 
no sacrifice^ ought to be considered as too great. Such have 
arisen heretofore ; and mighty sacrifices have purchased good too 
givat to be estimated in pounds, shillings, and jieiice. 

‘ Sic species terris, vitae sua forma, suusque 
Dis honor, — ipsa si hi tandem sic reddita mens est.* 

If iialionul honour and the good of man again require such a 
sa<*rifice, undoubtedly it ought again to be made ; but if ever it be 
so made, it will be made >villi a more accurate appreciation of the 
consequences than was felt by those w'liose m(v.isur«?s inciUTed the 
existing debt, or by the people, w^lio were strictly, and all but 
unanimonsly, consentient to the enactment of those measures. 

If a private individual, a country-gentleman, for example, has a 
rental of f),()00i. per annum, and a rent-chai'go upon it of 4, ()()()?. 
per annum, his expeuditure, if he be a prudent man, is neces- 
sarily limited to his real surplus, iianiely, C,000^. ; and if he has 
the reputation of having a rental of (),0()6?., and aft acknowledged 
expenditure of only 12,000//., supposing that he has up special 
motives for economy, he sustains the imputation of niggardliness, 
from the apparent disproportion between his income and expen- 
diture. Precisely the converse effect takes place with respect to 
the government: the government having an income of sixty mil- 
lions per annum, mare than forty millions of wiiich, if duly ana- 
lysed, will be found to belojig to the animal charge of the existing 
debt, has the reputation of being criminally lavish witli respect to 
its establishments, the expenses of which are blended together, most 

gratuitously 
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gratuitously and unfortunately, with the interest of the debt.* If 
the accounts were kept strictly separate, the extent of the expen- 
diture for which the government were really responsible would be 
found to be Zew than one-third of the whole ; w'hereas now, the 
line of distinction between the two is not in the slightest degree 
preserved. 

If this point be pursued in gfeater detail, the inconvenience of 
the present system, as aftectirig the government itself, will be more 
apparent. In the I'inajicc Accounts (vide scale, colinnn 4), the 
collection of the revenue ainounts to 5,^245,87tiZ. ; but of this ex- 
pense, is incurred in the collection of that part of the 

revenue which is required ibr the re] payment of the interest of the 
national debt; for, supjjosing the public faith were to he preserved, 
the necessity for the expense rf that collection would equally exist, 
whether there were any establishments or not. It may be true 
that the goveruinent have the patronage of the persons em- 
ployed in this collection ; but any advantage which may be de- 
rived from that patronage is more than counterbalanced by 
the unpopularity attaching to the government from its [)resiimed 
connexion with the existence of that national biirtlieii. To restate, 
therefore, the proposition, which, we think, will he made demon- 
strable by the linear scale-^oiit of an expenditure of (k), lo4, 15.'3Z., 
the sum of is a}.>[)lied in payment of the interest of 

the national debt, *for which the public faith is pledged ; 5,983,(278/. 
is incurred in the collection of the revenue necessary for the 
exclusive payment of that interest; and only lf),3(>f),8C28Z. (of 
w^hich 1,262,598/. is for the expense of collection, leaving 
1.5,107,230/. for establishments alone) is the limit of that expen- 
diture, whicl> is made, necessary by the existence of the esta- 
blishments, and for the maintenance of whicJi the government is ex- 
clusively responsible. And yet the government gratuitously takes 
upon itself the unpopularity incident to a presumed responsibility 
for an expenditure of sixty millions. Again (columns 5, (), and 8), 
the current army expenditure is staled to be 7,579,631/., the navy 

• Since Ibis Article ^^cnt to tho press, vc have oh'^orved, in tlic ' Times’ newspaper 
of the 2'2d ofNoveinher, a report of Mr. Hume’s speech on the address, containing 
the following passage : — ‘ The rental of the country had been estimated at forty 
millions: the taxes amounted to sixty rnillion**, which, was a rental and a half levied 
to support an extravagant expenditure.^ 

t The whole revenue collected being . . . . . , j£^.')7.66‘2,821 

The expense of collecting which is stated to be . , . . 5,*245,87(i 

The net revenne, therefore, is £ 52,416,945 

But of this net revenue there is payable to the nationid creditor, 39,801,931/., the 
proportion of collecting which is 3,983,278/. 'Fliis last item, then, must be subtracted 
from the 20,353,106/., composing the total annual expenditure, for which government 
is .strictly responsible, and this sum will be reduced to 16,360,828/., including the 
expense of 1,262,598/., for its collection. 

5 , 849 , 119 ?., 
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5,849, 1 19i-^ the ordnance l,567,087i. What is the fact ? that from 
the army must be deducted 2,900,94 1 L ; from the navy \j5Q3fi9QL ; 
from the ordnance 575,483/. ; and then it will be found that the 
current expenses are reduced, for the army to 4,672,090/. ; for the 
navy to 4,255,490/. ; for the ordnance to 1,19.5,604/.* What pos- 
sible reason can be sliown for not considering the half-pay and pen- 
sions as genuinely part of the national debt i Every person who 
has looked into the subject is well aware that a retirfng pension, or 
a superaiiiiuatioii allowance, well understood, amounts to neither 
more nor less than a deferred aimuity, or rather payment of 
salary. The soldier, or civil ser\ant, when he enters the pub- 
lic service, enters it on the national faith being pledged to his 
receiving, at a future period, and subject to contingent events, a 
certain recorded amount of retiring pension ; and if llie principles 
on which salaries are apportioned be correct, it will bt; found that 
the retiring pension, though a cliarge to the public when it may 
become tlue, is economy to the public in the first instance, in- 
asmuch as the individual, while serving, receives a proportionately 
less degree of salary. N ay, more ; tlie diilercnce between the salary 
which he ought to receive, and would receive if he had no retiring 
allowance, secured to him, would, if it liad been paid to him in 
current salaiy, ha\o been siifticient to purchase for him, at an As- 
surance Office', a deferred auiiuitv e(jual to tlic amount of thi.s 
retiring pension. Jiut it would be siiperlluoiis to remark, that 
no control could be exercised over him if*he had himself been 
tiiitrusteil with the exercise of tlui economy necessary to secure 
this deferred aiiiiiiity. 'riie state, therefore, by the principle of 
superannuation allowances, virtually compels him to act on prin- 
ciples of economy, as in the operation of those principles the 
interest of tlie state is materially concerned.' — If tliose positions 
be just, where is the distinction between the public creditor and 
the public retired annuitant ? If a man bring six thousand 
sovereigns in gold to the ilank, and purchase, with those sove- 
reigns, stock in the Four per Cents, at par, he is entitled to 
look to the public for an aimuity of 240/. per amiiun, in lieu of 
the sovereigns so exclianged ; he is entitled, also, ^at any time to 
sell that annuity, whetlicr the purchaser give him more sovereigns 

* Vide Lniciir Scale. 

“t Parliamentary History, New Series, vol. vii., p. 287, 

Speech of Mr. Hicardo, May Ist, 1822: — 

‘ The Chancellor of the KxcUeiiuer had said, that I’ncse annuities were part of the 
debt of the country. This he (Mr. Uicardo) admitted.* 

Speech of tiie Chancellor of the Exchet^uer (Lord licxloy), May 24, 1822, vol. vii,, 

‘ The resolutions to which the hou;^ had agreed, recognised the military and naval 
pensions granted during the lato war, and also the civil superannuations granted by enn- 
seiit of parliament, as a charge on the public, and as forming jjart of the public debt." 

or 
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or fewer than he originally gave himself: in other Words, he has 
given a ^qiiid pro quo/ and he has a right to appeal to the 
national faith for the maintenance of the bargain. Now, let us 
revert to the case of the retired annuitant : he has sold his personal 
services to the state, on the faith of receiving a retired allowance, 
under certain circumstances. /Hie state, in consideration of that 
contingent claim on itself, has paid him, in current salary, less 
than he otherwise M^ould have been entitled to receive. Can the 
state break faith with him, without committing as decided an act 
of spoliation and injustice as if it broke faith with the public 
creditor ? Is it consistent with good faitli, without any previous 
resei'vation of the power to do so, to compel the public creditor 
to receive 140 /. per uuiium instead of 240 /., which, by the terms of 
the preceding illiistralion, he was entitled to receive i The only 
distinction is this — that the public creditor has, by law, a power of 
re-exchangiiig his annuity for capital whenever he chooses to do 
so. The public retired annuitant, iii most cases, is prohibited by 
law from making that exchange ; but this is no sort of hardship on 
him, as at the period of his entering into the s<;rvice, whether 
civil or military, he w^as duly infonned that that restriction was 
incident to the transaction. 

Any person who has followed us with attention will perfectly 
undci-stand the nature of the transaction familiarly known by the 
name of the ^ dead w^eight,’ upon which so much observation has 
been made within and withfjut the walls of Parliament. ’^Fhe effect 
of this operation was to enable others to do wbat the retired annul* 
tants >vere by law prolnbited from doing, namely, to exchange 
annuities for capital. If the state were bound to pay live millions 
per annum as a life annuity, being the amount of the half-pay and 
retiring allowances of the combined military, naval, and civil 
sei*vices ; and if those live millions could be equitably considered 
as partaking strictly of the nature of a short annuity, with this 
exception, that, fro^i the uncertainty of human life, the precise 
period of its tennination could not be asccrtainecl ; — and if it 
w*ere thought more expedient to spread that annuity of live 
millions over u greater number of years than the calculations of 
the duration of human life made it probable that it would cover, if 
continued in the character of a life-annuity, determinable by the 
deaths of the individual parties, — this transaction must be con- 
sidered as an cjxchange of a sliort annuity of a higher amount 
for a long one of inferior amount. It is to be remarked, that 
although the effect of such substitution was to saddle posterity 
with a burthen, to which it otherwise would not have been sub- 
jected, yet the means of supporting \hat additional burthen, when 
incurred, might have been furnished by the remission of taxation 

incident 
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incident to tkc very arrangement which efiected tlie siibi»titutioii. 
The transaction does not, in so far as we can say, differ in prin- 
ciple from tliat of any loan, in which annuities are pledged to the 
public, instead of any perinauent redeemable stock. Let us sup- 
pose tliat an individual had a limited estate of 3,000i. per annum, 
upon which there were charges during the lives of different per- 
sons, of more or less the same age, uniounting to 1,500/. per 
annum : — let ns further suppose tliat estate to be in his own 
power, and that he intended to leave it to his children ; now, if 
tlie probabilities of human life justified him in expecting tliat 
at die end of twenty years those concurrent annuities forming 
the 1,500/. per aiimini were likel} to lapse, would he not be justi- 
fied in saddling his property with a long annuity of 750/. per 
annum, terniinating in forty }ears, instead of pacing the existing 
aiiimities of 1,500/. 7 Should his children remonstrate, might not 
this gontleinan say, 'If ni} income is to remain at 1, 500/. per 
anmiiii, citlier it will be iiiijiossible for me to give )ou that edu- 
cation wliich may and ought to bi‘ a source of greater wealth to 
you than the possession of iiiy properly, free iVom all incum- 
bianccs, at the cxjiiralioii of twenty \oars, or it will be impossible 
for me to ket'p tlie I'slato in good condition ; if, therefore, you 
object to thisnuTaiigenienI, }ou must either submit personally to 
the loss of education, and the deterioration of the family estate, 
or to the alienation of purl of that estate for the purposes of supply- 
ing the means of }our eilucation, and of my keeping the rest of my 
land in good condition." "iliis principle applies strictly to the sub- 
stitution of a short hir a long auimity, as in the case of the arrange- 
inects wliich attended the operation of what is called tlie ' dead 
weight," and it imohes precisely the same argument which has 
been used to justify the nou-maiiilcuintict' of any real sinking- 
fund, nanudy, that the money, in the hands of the people, would 
fructify more extensively than anywhere else, and that though 
the debt would be jiroporliouably increased^ yet the means of 
paying the interest on that debt would be progressively increased 
ill a far greater ratio. A concliisi\e answer to siicli reusoning, in 
the case of the (U bt, appears to ns h) be, to admit to the utmost 
the abstract truth of that principle, but to contend that the 
having a margin, to meet the contiiigeiicies of defective revenue, 
without the necessity of imposing, on the one liand, fresh taxes, or, 
on the other, of crifipling establisliincuts, and tlnueby rendering 
the j)ubUc service absolutely inefficient, is a state of things, on 
the whole, infinitely more advantageous than any system wliich 
involves the mischief of cither of the alternatives above recorded. 
A real sinking-fund, on whi8li at any moment money may be 
raised, without the imposition of fresh taxes, furnishes one of 

the 
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the surest safeguards to a country against the tensptatioii which,, 
a foreign nation might have to attack her, if the necessary ef- '" 
feet of preparations of defence were to involve the necessity of 
an immediate increase of taxation. It is precisely on the same 
principle that all men of sense justify much of that current 
expenditure against which so much popular declamation is 
plausibly directed. Reduce your army — withdraw all your sol- 
diers from ycur colonies — trust to your naval means of defence 
alone — and let them, be protected by the militia and a coTistabulary 
force ; — plausible^^chtmies ! for which cart-loads of petitions may 
easily be poured the table of the House of Commons. Rut 
what is the meaning of these schemes ? Witlidraw your army, 
on purpose to tempt your enemy to plunge liimself into a war, 
which presents advantages for its commencement too attractivt; 
to be resisted / Will any cjindid man, for instance, deny, that 
the withdrawal of our troops from our iSorth American pro- 
vinces would bear the character of invitation, in the most direct 
and unambiguous terms, to the United States to take possession 
of them ; wliile at the same time it must have, and ought to have, 
the effect of disgusting the Icnal population, wlumi we have the 
happiness of possessing in those valuable provinces ? — Again, 
with reference to the increase of national wealtli. in a country 
deficient to a degree almost beyond conception in population, 
what madness , woukl it be, by the withdrawal of the regular 
troops, to entail the exercise of military or semi-military duties c^ii 
the colonial population ! Common instinct w'oidd prescribe 
policy of increasing that population, instead of diminishing the 
efficiency of that which already exists. 

The gen jus of false economy, inaniiig national prosperity, and 
choking up the springs of fiitiire wealth — this false economy, 
whose proudest days the ])resent generation have liad the misfortune 
of witnessing — this genius, we are well aware, would seize in 
his hand the balance-sheet of revenue and expenditure, and, show- 
ing the current itenVs of saving to be eHeclecl by military reduction, 
would disdain and reject the augnienlatioii of future power and 
wealth, whic?! any measures calculated to increase the numbers and 
efficiency of a colonial population would in the issue create : nor 
do we doubt that such rejection might probably accomplish its 
purpose. But this would itot alter the fact — that in the increase 
of our colonial population is involved the relief of oiir own super- 
abundant pauper-labourers nowy and at no distant period the 
only proper means of superseding the necessity of the military 
force thus prematurely assailed as a needless burden on the empire. 
It would be in vain to plead that, tinder such a system, an indefi- 
nite demand would be created for our manufactures, and that, by 

increasing 
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increasing the power and prosperity of our colonial posi^ssions, 
we secure for onr descendants, if not for ourselves, the cessation of 
those burthens, wJiich the present niaintciiance of these possessions 
imposes upon the parent country. Such homely considerations 
woidd bo of no avail — -the genius of the balance-sheet would still 
be triuinphaiit, and the seeds of national greatness riiust be con- 
tent to lie hid in the cabinet of the speculatist, instead of fructi- 
fying and flourishing under the care and direction of the statesman. 

We are well aware that these opinions are uoti^^alculated for the 
meridian of passion and prejudice, and strongly suspect that they 
may be ill received, even in the House of Commons ; but we are 
not less com iiict^d of their soundness, on account of any unpopu- 
larity that may attach to tlicni. Wci feel satisfied that, ultimately, 
they will be acknowledged by the country at large. Any one who 
uill examine carefully the causes of the augmentation of private 
wealth, which, as well as pul>lic wealth, depends upon the capital 
judiciously applied lo it, will feel that public accounts and balance- 
sheets do not exhaust the whole mystery of go\ernnient ; and learn 
to suspect that posterity will feel iiiiinixcd contempt for the spu- 
rious and shrivelling economy w^hich has of late been snfteretl to 
claim so miicluaUcntion and applause — an economy at once short- 
sighted and single-eyed, which never dreams of investigating wdth 
statesman-like prescience the means of escaping from present 
pecuniary difficulty, by the enactment of wisedaws, involving the 
cre ution of future wealth — but looks to petty savings as the sole 
secret’of political alchemy. To adiiiil that judicious taxation, im- 
post'd for the maintenance of necessary establishments, is in itself 
an evil, is to admit a very doiibtful proposition — ])rccisely the same, 
as if tlu; payment of the wages of the steward, bailiff’, servant, and 
watchjnan in a w^cll-regulated family weie to be characterised as 
an evil. But that a funded debt, requiring an annual taxation 
exclusively for the defraymenl of its interest, is an evil, no sane 
person can doubt. If he be a man of propeify^, the existence of 
his own private debts and annual charges will supply an analogy, 
which must lead him to that conclusion. "i"hat apv and every 
remission of taxation is an advantage to the public, provided that 
it can be effected w'ithout violating the public faith, or crippling 
those establishments which are 'necessary for the public scr\'ice, is 
ail indisputable proposition. Nay more ; although it may be de- 
monstrated that the distressed part of the community will not be 
benefited by any practicable remission of taxation, no argument 
whatever is furnished against practicable reductions of establish- 
ments, civil, naval, and n]iUtaf}% The mere moral effect of sucli 
reductions is not to be disregarded. But if, under the idle pretence 
VOL. XXXV. NO. LXIX. X of 
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of substantial relief to the unemployed and consequently suffering 
^ ()peratives/ as they are called, establishments are to be, /educed 
below their necessary saale, we do not hesitate to assert* tjjat 
more essential injury will be done to the public interest, than 
could have followed their being unnecessarily increased in the 
same proportion. If any ‘establishment can be proved to be 
intrinsically too large for its purpose, let it be reduced but to 
reduce wantonly, under the hypocritical pretence of diminish- 
ing the e\ils sustained by the labouring population, is to aggra- 
vate a case of present distress, arising from causes utterly uncon- 
nected with national finance, — and this in the most absurd as well 
as cruel maimer : for the public attention cannot be fixed at once 
on real remedies, and these frivolous nostrums. 

Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 

For this plain reason — man is not a fly. 

Why did not Lord Chatham, and Mr. lluike, and ISTr. Fox, during 
that part of their lives which was spent in direct and vigorous opposi- 
tion to the government of the day, counsel the sort of experiments 
to which we, it seems, are destined to submit? 'J'he answer is — 
those great men disdained to flatter, to tlieir own ruin, the passions 
and prejudices of the multitude ; they had nobler ambition than 
could be gratified in a frivolous and teasing warfare of petty details, 
in which little minds exult, because it is over them, and them alone, 
that such minds can obtain even a temporary semblance of 
mastery. 
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APPENDIX, A. 

Being a more dciailod Explannlinn of the accompanying Scale j 
exhibiting the Linen r Proportion a which exist among different 
Branches of the Public Expenditure of Great Britain and 
Ireland f during the Year 18C5. . 

No. 1 is llift centre column, aiiA represents thej total expeii- 
iliture of tlie country, which, with a slight exception, is defrayed 
from tln^ proceeds <jf taxation, 00,154,135/. 

No. 12, on the .‘ight of the centre column, is the line whicli repre- 
sents the annual interest and expenditure incident tc) the national 
debt, 3f),80l ,031/., including all such charges as, in strict prin- 
ciple, ought to be considered as parts thereof. 

No. 3 represents the portion of the public expenditure appa- 
nnilly under the control of the govenmienl, including the civil, 
military, and naval establishments, <20,;553, \0G/. ; but the part 
(lotted lepresenls llui charge for collecting that portion of the 
revenue whi(*h is made necessary by the payment of the interest 
of the ualional debt. 

No. 4 iv}>n‘sents tim [nation of the public 1 ‘xpemliture connected 
with the coin'd ion of llie revenue, as exhibited in the public 
accounts, 5,1245,870/., which togotiier with 351,550/. for the pen- 
sions and superamiiialion allowances, compose the 5,597;432/. 
Vide finance Accounts.'^' • 

No. 5 represents the expenditure of the army, 4,072,090/., de- 
ducting’ the half-pa\ anil pensions, = 2,!)0(J,94l/., total 7,599,831/. 
VuV J/iiiauce Accounts. 

No. 0 rcpresi'uts that of the navy, 4,255,490/. deducting half- 
j)ay and pensions, l,593,ti29/., total 5,849,119/. Finance 

Accounts. 

No. 7 represents the expense incurred fur certain miscellaneous 
services detailed iii the public accounts, 2,702,122/., deducting 
the pensions and superannuation allowances^ = 70,890/., total, 
2,779,012. /"w/e Finance Accounts. 

No. 8 represents the expenditure of the ordnance, 1,193,604/., 
deducting half-pay and pciisiuiis, = 373,483/., total 1, 507.087/. 
No. 9 repiesents that of the civil list, 1,057,000/. 

* The Mhole Revenue collected being £57,662,812 

The expense of colled iug which is stated to be . . . 5,245,876 

The net Revenue therefore is £52,416,945 

But of this net revenue there was payable lo the national creditor 39,801,031/., the 

proportion of collecting which is 3,983^78/. Tins last sum, then, must be subtracted 
from the 20,353,106/., composing the total annual expenditure for witch government is 
strictly responsible, and this Mim will be reduced to 16,369,828/., including the expense 
of 1,262,598/. for its collection, 

X y No. 
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No. 10 represents the anioigit of advances for certain services 
in Ireland, and elsewhere, as detailed in tlie public accounts, 
1 , 02 ^ 2 , 334 /. 

No. 11 represents the amount of salaries paid in various mis- 
cellaneous departments of government, 203,989/. 

On the left ofithe centre colunin — 

No. 12 represents tlic linear proportion of a saving to be 
effected by a reduction of ten regiments, = 232,330/. 

No. 13 represents, in a similar mamu'r, the saving to be effected 
by a reduction of four thousand men in tlie navy, = 218,400/. 

No. 14 represents the proportion of a saving of 119,33^^* » 
ten per cent., on the expenditure of the ordnance. 

No. 13 represents the proportion of a saving to be effected by 
the reduction of five hundred junior clerks in the different esta- 
blishments of government, = 73,000/. 

No. 16 represents the proportion of a saving of 20,100/., to b*? 
effected by a reduction of ten per cent, on the salaries of various 
public functionaries, = 20,100/. 

No. 17 shows the linear proportion of these assumed leduc- 
tions, when added to each other, = ()S3,l(jO/. 

And No. 18 exhibits the linear proportions of the savings 
which have been effected by the various reductions of annual 
taxation, which the government have accomplished since the 
period of the war, 

Remission of direct taxes ..... 1*18,177,000 

Taxes on articles of consumption .... 7,020,000 

Taxes for the relief of trade, &c 4,91.5,000 


X*.:50,7t2,000 

Deduct taxes imposed in 1 SI 9 upon malt, tea, tobacco, &c. 3,190,000 


ir>r, 5 22,000 

Observatirms, explanatory of the reasons of some variations 
bfdwecn the sums indicated on the scab , and those in the Finan- 
cial Accouiiis. 

The revenue collected from taxes, during the year IS 25, 

was ' . .£57,374,977 

The difference between the balances retained by the re- 
ceiver, at the commencement and the close of the 
financial year, was equal to tlie additional receipt of 
revenue to the amount of .... 287,844 

Making the ordinary annual revenue to he . 37,062,821 

Carried forward . . . ^■37,062,821 

llrouglit 
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Brought forward . . . i?57,<i62,821 

There was, however, a further income, derived from 
other sources, as will be hereafter explained, amount- 
ing to . 5,208,4.79 

So that the wliole income was .... 62,871,300 


During the same financial }'ear the brdinary expenditure was • 
Charges connected \vith national debt, vizT 
Unredeemed ..... ^*27,230,790 
Sinking fund ..... 5,48f>,475 

Interest of unfunded debt . . S29,49S 

Half-pay and pension annuity sold to 

the Bank ..... 585,740 


('barges connected with the collection of the revenue 
Pensions by Act of Parliament charged on the con- 
solidated fund ..... 

Civil list ........ 

^f. ,, f in i)age l3vS . 251,846 

Miscellaneous, as iier . ^ ^ 

Tj,. A . / S • 301,084 

I'liiuiice Accounts j. ^ ^ , 4 , .. 

I in Dacrcs 141-3 2,216,082 


i;34,l32,.503 

5,597,432 

366,028 

1,057,000 


I in pages 141-3 2,216,082 

Salaries and allowances . . . 87,641 

Officers of Courts of Justice* . . 98,642 

Mint 14,749. 

Bounties relative to the growtii of * 

lienip and flax iu Scotland . . 2,957 

Army . . . . . • . 

Navy 

Ordnance ......... 

Making the ordinary expenditure to he 
There was, however, a further expenditure, as Avill be 
liereafter explained, amounting to . . ^ . 

So that the whole expenditure was 
And as the whole income amounted to 62,871,300/., it 
follows that there was an excess of income over e3?- 
peiiditure to the amount of • 

Sum equal to the wliole income 


2,779,012 


203,989 

7,579,631 

5,849,119 

1,567,087 

59,131,801 

3,572,133 

62,703,934 


167,366 
^£62, 871, 300 


Some explanation must now bn given respecting the sum of 
5, £08, 479/., represented in the above accounts, as an extra 
source of income. 


EXTRA 
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KXTRA. INCOME. 

Received from the Clerk of the Hanaper 
* from the East India Cormpany, towards the 

half'pay and pensions of tlie King’s forces . 
from the Commissioners for the employment of 
tlic poor, as repayments of money lent 
from the Trustees of ]:Javal and Military Pen- 
sions, &c. . . . . • - 

N.B, This t^rge iioni of income hetng vonnecied with 
the “ Dead Weight Annintu^" a separate explanation will 
be given thereof at the end of this statement. 

Received from Ireland, being repaid from the advances 
made for public works and improvements in 
that part of the United Kingdom 
from the Exchequer, as the araount of imprests 
and other monies repaid thereto . 


^' 2,000 
CO, 000 
208,307 
1,507,500 


210,389 

220,283 


From which it appears, that the amount of the above 
sums exactly equals that which was given as the extra 
income requiring further explanation, vix. . . • ,.t r>?208,l79 

We have now to explain the circumstunces connected with oiu'. 
of the preceding items of extra income, umouuting to* 4,o07,o()()/., 
stated to have been recei>od from the trustees of naval and mili- 
tary pensions. The late wars hud left, as a ‘ dead weight’ on tlu' 
national resources, a* certain expenditure for pensions and half-pay, 
which, ill 182^2, was assumed to be five millions per annum; the 
whole of which, from the nature of the expenditure, consisted of lile- 
annuities, payable to several thousands of j)crson,s. After excluding 
all new pensions, or half-pay allowances, an i stimale, on the ordi- 
nary laws of mortalit}’, was made to ascertain the probable future 
amount of this five millions at the end of each subsequent year. 
By this estimate, the original sum of five millions would have been 
diminished to the sum above-mentioned, 4,o07,o00/., in the year 
1823. Upon similar principles of calculation, it was estimated 
that 2,800,(Ji00Z., continuing as one uniform annuity for forty-iive 
years, would be the equivalent of the diminishing life-annuity. 
The baink, or any other corporation, therefore, might purchase the 
lUliform annuity, and furnish government eveiy year with the esti- 
mated diminishing sum. To effect this commutation, parliament 
appointed trustees, who were empowered to sell a long annuity 
of 2,800,000?., terminating in 1867 ; the purchasers contracting to 
supply the sums, estimated in the maimer already explained. As 
yet the trustees have sold an annuity of 583,740?. only, conse- 
quently the remainder of the annuitydms not as yet been called into 

existence^ 
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existence, amoimtiiig to 2,214,1260/. ^Iiis sum deducted from 
4, .507, 500/. leaves 2,29.3,240/., .and that identical sum was paid 
up, in 1825, by the Bank, who had purchased the portion above- 
mentioned for 13,089,419/., and, prior to the year 1825, had paid 
up 4,624,329/. Since the year 182.5, the llank has also paid 
2,165,740/., and has to pay still 4,006,110/., which will form part 
of the u ays and means for Uie yesfr ensuing. 

As tlie sums 2,214,260/. and 2,293,240/., fornpng 4,507,500/,, 
will also appeal in the subsequent explanation as to extra expen- 
diture, another observation is necessary, lu one part c)f the public 
aecounls, 4,507,500/. appear to have been received from the 
trustees, and in another part 2,214,260/. appear to have been 
paid to the same persons ; consequently 2,293,240/. was received 
beyond wliat was paid. In point of fact, the latter sum only was 
received ; and the other sum of 2,214,260/. was neither paid over 
to, nor received back from, tlie trustees. Its insertion on both 
sides of the ])ublic accounts magnilies both the income and the 
expenditunj of the country by .so much above the actual amount 
of eaclj. 'The exhibition of this, however, is necessary, in conse- 
quence of die fmuiuual operation, familiarly known by the name 
of the * (lead weight annuity,’ created in 1822. 

V\'e come now to the items forming the extra expenditure. 


which we stated to amount to 3,572, 133/. : — 

Paid to die Trustees of Naval and Military Pensions, as 

already explained , . . .• *. . £ 2 ^ 214/^260 

to the Royal Exchange Assurance Company, in 

repawient of a loan on account of the new street 100,000 
for silver for new coinage of. Ii'elaiid , . . 500,000 

for building new oiiurches in Scotland . . . 50,000 

to the Hank of England, for unclaimed dividends 

more than received ...... 49,465 

to the Commissioners for the employment of the 

Poor ........ 125,150 

out of consolidated fund in Ireland for public works 536,258 


Making the amount of extra expenditure, as already 

referred to . . £ .3,572,133 


It remains to examine what was tlic actual income, as well 
the actual expenditure, for the year 1825. From tlie items already 
given, it appears that the excess in the e.\tra sources of income 
and expenditure will stand thus : — 

lucome, Kxpenditure. 

Received from the Clerk of 

the Hanaper £ 2,000 

• — ■ — 

Carried foi^vard £2ft00 


Brought 
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Incouio. Expeuditur«. 

Brought forward . . £ 2^000 

Beceived from Trustees of 

Naval and Militarv^ J’ensions £ 4,507,500 


Less the sum paid to tliem 
Balance actually received 

Paid for public works . 

Less repayments back . 

Balance actually paid . 

Received from the East India 
Company, for pensions and 
half-pay 

Received from the Commis- 
sioners of the issue of ex- 
chequer bills for the employ- 
ment of the poor 

Less sums paid 

Received imprests and other 
monies paid into the Ex- 
chequer .... 

Paid Royal Excliange Com- 
pany .... 

Paid for silver for new coinage 

Paid for building new churches 
in Scotland . . 

Paid by Government to parties 
entitled to unclaimed divi- 
dends . . • . 

Less amount paid by the Bank 

Total extra income 
Less extra expenditure 


2,214,260 

2,293,240 

.533,258 

10,381) 

. . . £322,869 


60,000 


208,307 

125,150 

S3, 167 


. 220,283 

100,000 

500,000 

50,000 


322,422 

272.957 

—7 . . . 49,465 


£2,658,680 £ 1 , 022 , .334 
£ 1 , 022 , .334 


le real extraordinary ipcome, therefore, is 

about . . . . . £ 1,636,316 


According to tiie public accounts submitted in tlie begiiniiug of 
is article, the ordinary income from taxes was — 

i:57,()()2,821 

iie extra income from other sources lias been shown 

to be only 2,()58,(j80 

So that the actual income was only . . 60, 1,501 


Whilst 
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Whilst it appears that the ordinary expenditure \\as 39, 131, 801 

And the extraordinary expense^, as we have just 

shown, were ....... 1,0C2,354 

So that the total actual expenditure was . .„£Y)0, 154,133 


And the dilTerciic:e hctwcicn it y^^d the artiial income would be 
Jt! lf)7,36(), as w as shown in the lirst part of lliesc^observations. 
The actual income being ..... 32 1,501 

I'roin which ileduct tlie excess .... lt)7,36(> 

Leaves the actual expenditure . . . .,£60,154, 135 

as already sliown ; and it is upon data, thus calculated, that the 
foregoing scale is formed, with as much accuracy as the limits of 
our Wxork would admit. 


APPENDIX, 11. 

Schedules to h(‘ filled up, showing the expenditure of workmen 
employed in different trades and occupations, at different periods for 
each trade, .*«x> as to sIiuav tlie etfecjt of prosperity and adversity on the 
comforts ot* the w'orking classes, as w'ell as tlie effect of taxation in 
diminishing these comforts. 

r.STiMATK. 

Shoicifu/ ihc QuaniHy^ Price, and different kinds of Articles consumed, 
or ei'peme incurred, by a Person employed nv , and 

considered as a rain jvorkman, when his average wages, 

during the year , were per annum : •the lowest raJtc 

of wages during the year being per week, and the 

highest rate per week. 


The number of persons in the family aa’US : — 


One Man, \vliO'>e average wages per annum, in moncj^actually 

received, amounted to 

One Woman, who during the year contributeil by her labour to 

the annual income f 

Children, of whom C(jntrihutcd by labour to the 

annual income 


ff. 

d. 

The total sum aniuially received a:> wages by persons working by 

the day ' ^ 

Or the total sum received annually, by persons working by the 
piece, or task- work [ 









N.B. When work in the abovo occupation has been performed by the job; or piece, 
state tlie quantity of work generally dqpe by the job, or piece, during a day, week, month, 
or year, by the person employed in Ibis manner, and the sum of money received by him 

for 
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for a given period, as rouiparcd with the money received by a person who worked for 
ordinary daily \» ages j thus ; — 

w £.• 

By the job, or piece, the workman received per day, week, month, or year, 

working hours daily on an avcrjige 

By day wages, the workman rerehed for the same period as abo>e, work- 
ing hours a day, on an average 


Those manufactured articles, of which the raw material was imported, are marked ihus*. 
ANNl AL KXPKNDITITIIK. 


Qaantity/ 


Ai'ticfcs producpii at home, and consumed as foody 
^'r., in fiunsehtdd use. 

Wheat 

Barley > i i i I ! ; i i ! 

Rye J 

Wheat "J 

Ba“riey f 

' J 

Potatoes 


Vegetables of any kind, except Potatoes 

Cheese 

Butter 

Milk 

Beer, or Malt IJcjuor of any kind 

British Spirits of any kind 

Salt 

Butcher’s Meet of any kind . . . 

Baron, or Salte<l Meat of any kind 

Fish, .salted or fresh 

Candles 

♦Oil for light 

Coals 1 

AVood } or fuel of any kind 

Peat J 


Soap ^ 

Starch, or other expenses ronnorted with washing 
Sundry other expenses connected with cleaning 

or scouring 

Total Household Expenses more generally 
connected with Home Productions • • . . 


CfKonial Productions. 

Sugar 

Treacle 

Rum . 

Rice 

Coffee 

Indigo for blue in washing 

Total Household Expenses Connerled with 
Colohial Productions 


Foreign Productions, 

Tea.. 

Brandy 

Other Arliclfe.s 

Total HouMihold Expenses eonvocted with 

Foreigft Predactions 

Total Household Expenses 


Carried forward • 


£• s. d. 


£. 


d. 


I 

( 
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antity. 


Brought forward 

Erpcnaes for Clothing, 

Woollen Goods 

Linen ditto 

* Cotton ditto 

T.eather ditto * 

Hals uud IlahcrJashery, not incliyted in the pie- 
ced. iig < harges 

Total Expense Clothing 

Wear ;>iid Tear of Hoiiseliold Furniture, rated 

at per cent, on its value 

Kent ''I I lotise 

Total Expense for Food, Clothing, and 

Lodging 

(Charges eonneeied with sickness 

(’barges connected with the education of the 
children, or religious instruction . . ........ 

Taxes of any kind paid direct to the revenue . . 

Total Expenditure 

Total Income 

DilVercnce 


9, d, £, s. c/. 



Average Retail Prices of the Articles during the same gear ; or the 
highest and the toweH Prices of each Article, 


Articlf. 

Quantity. 

Average 
Retail Price. 

Highest Price, 

Price. 

Wheat Flour 

r Per stone uf 1 
J 1 -IIIh. or any ( 

1 other fixed j 
[. quantity, J 

£. s, d. 

1 

Jt*. 5. d. 

• 

• 

£, s. d. 

• 


9 

ERRATA. 

No. LXVIH , p M4, Hue 32, for ‘ mon>tCr* read ^ monitor,* 
In thi& Nufhber, p. 25, line 6, dele * while.* * 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS FOR THE YliAR 18*27, 

Telescope ; or, the Astronomer's, Btv*anist's, and Naturalist's Ouide, for the Year 
1827. 12mo. 9^. 

Ackermaim's Eorget-ine-Nol, a Christmas and NewYcarS Present, for 1827 j conUiin- 
ing Thirteen Kngra\iiig>> on Stool ; in a oa?iC. 12s. 

The Amulet; or Christian and Litormy Keiucnibrancer for 1827 ; with Twchc Eiigrax- 
ings by the iir^t artists. 12^. 

The Lileraiy Souvenir ; or. Cabinet of Poetry aiul Romance, for 1827 ; eiubcUished 
with Twelve Engravings on Steel, 12s.' 

Friendship's Offering, lor 1827; con tainiiii; Pro.se and Poet rj”, illu'^tratod with Twelve 
Superb Engravings. 12s., in an cmbolli^hcd ra'.o. 

Sams's Annual Peerage of the British Empire. Ten Plate*. 2 vols. po.^t 12ino. 
AGRICULTURE, BOTANY, IIORTICmTURE. AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Fariner’.-i Uoinpanion ; or, Complete System of Modern Husbandly ; including the 
latest Iniprovcrnents and r)iM'.oveiic.s in Thcoiy aiul Practice. By R. \V . l)iclv^oll, 
M.D., Honorary Member of the Board of Agriculture. In one large volume ro\al 
8vo., illustrated by upw'ards of 100 Engravings, representing improved ImjdeiueiiTs for 
Fanning, the various breed* of Cattle, Sheep, Nc. Price 11. 16‘s. in boards. 

The Gardener*s Magazine, and Register of Rural and Domestic Improvement, ('ondneted 
By J, C. Ixmdon, F.L.S., H.S , 6cc. In Svo., with Engravings on Wood. Vol. 1., 
13s. 6d. Continued quarterly. 

llortus Biitannicus; or, a Catalogue of all Plants cultivated or known in Great Britain. 
Arranged according to their natural orders, with Reference to the Liiuieau Cla.'-scs and 
Orders, their Scientific and English Names, wdiere native, when introduced, lime of 
flowering, duration, &<:. See. Part 1. By Robert Sweet, F L.S. 10-'. (id. 

General Directions fur Culletting and PrCNCrving Evotic Injects and CriL^tacea, with 
Illustrative Plates. By George Samouelle, A.L.S. ISmo. 5*. 

A Manual of the Elements of Natural History ; tiaiiNlated from the Tenth German ICdi- 
tion of Profe.ssor Blnmenhach. By R. J. Goie. New Edition. 8\o 14**. 

A Series of Facts, Ob.servalions, and Experiments, on the Different Modes of Raising 
Young Plantations of Oak.s ; with Remarks upon the Fencing, Pruning, and Training 
Young Trees in general. , By William Bdlington. 8vo. 18s. 

The Practical Grazier; or, aTreati.se on the Proper Selection of Live Stock, Sec.' By 
Andrew Henderson. 8vo. 14s. 

biography. 

The Life and Adventures of Giovanni Fin.-iti„ Native ol Italy. 2 voK, post 8vo. 

Personal Narrative of Adventures in the Peifiii'sula during the late War. By an OlJicer 
in the late Staff 'Corps Rcgiimmt of Cav.ilry. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Lindley Murray ; in a Seric* of Letteiv, written by 
Himself. With a Preface, and a Contniuatioii of the Memoirs, by Elizabeth Frank. 
With a Portrait of the Author, and a Fac-.Simile of his Writing. 8vo. 

Napoleon dans 1’ Autre Monde, Relation ^crite par lui-mi^me, el tronvee a Ste.- 
H61ene anx pieds de sou tornbeau. Par Xongo-tee-Foh-tchc, Mandarin du 3ine 
clas.se. 8vo. ^ 

The Young Hifleman’.s Comrade, in Mililaiy Adventure, Iropri.sonmcnt, and Shipwreck. 
Edited by GSethe. Post 8vo. 9sS. 6il. 

Bishop Hall, his Life and Times ; or. Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and SulTcring.s of 
the Right Rev. Joseph Hall, D.D., Bishop of Norwich. With a View of tlie 'I’iines 
in which he lived, and an .Appendix, containing some of his unpublished Writings. 
By the Rev. John .Tones, of Crodlcy, Worcestershire. 8vo. 14s. 

Vol. I. of a General Biographicul Dictionary; to be completed in Two V’olumes. 8\o. 

1 ^ 8 . 

Recollections of the Life of John O'Keefe, the veteran Comic Dramatist. WVitten by 
Himself. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait. 28s. 

Mr. Cradock's Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs. Vol. 11. 10s. 6d. 

CLASSIC A L LITERAT IJRE. 

natoDis Opera Omnia, rccenstiU yariasqiie inde ieciiones enotavii Imniaii. Bckkcr ; An- 
Wtalwnihus integris Stepfeani, Hcindorfii, Heusdii, Wyttenbachii, Lindavii, Bpeck- 

' ; hiique. 
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Adjichmliir modo non integ^ra? Sorratii, Cornarii, Tliomsoni, Kischcri. Gottle- 
beri, Antil, Kuliinanni, ot Stalbaiim; nccmm ox Comnientariis Aliorutn ruriose Ex- 
cerpta; Ver<io Latina, Scholia, ot 7'iina'i JiCxiron. 11 ^ols. 3vo. 101. iOs. ; royal 
paper, 151. 1.5s. 

Totins Latinilatis Lexicon, consil'o rt rnra Ja?. Facciolali, opera et slndio JEgU\, Forcel- 
lini ; cdiclit Anglicain Interpretatlonem in locum Ualicit* snbslituit et Appcndiccii 
adjocit Jacobus li.iiloy, A.M. 2 vols. royal 4la. 101. 10s. 

Tlioocritns, Hion, ct Mosclius. — Theocritus, fir et Tjat recognoxit et cum Animadver- 
.sionibus lldilesii, Schreberi, Alioruni Excerptis suisque edidit Theoph. Kiessling. 
Accodurit piaster Arguincuta, Scholia et Indices ; Bionis et Moi^cbi Carmina, Gr. et 
Lai. cum. Co.rnncntariis integris Valckeincr, Brunck, ct Toup, Edidit Hcindorf,necnon 
M. yEmil Forti Lexicon Ooriciim. 2 vols 8vo. 11. Ss. ; royal paper, 21. 

A Greek and Engl.sh Uictionary' ; comprising all the VVoids in the Writings of the most 
popular Greek Aiithora, and iu tlie Septuagint. 8\o. I5s. 

Eudiinents of the Greek Langu.ige, English ami Greek : for the Use of the Edinburefh 
Academy. 12mo. 4s. 

ICxlracls from Greek Authors ; with Notes, and a Vocabulary, for the use of tVic Junior 
(iieek Glass in the University of Glasgow. In two parts. By D. K. Sandford, Esq., 
A.M. «v-o. 7s. 

'I'he Hecuba of Enripide.s. With English Notes, by the Rev. J. R. Major. 8vo. 5s. 

Remarks ou the supposed Dionysius Longinus : with an Attempt to rchtore the Treatise 
on Sublimity to its original State. By the Rev. J.W. Knox. 8\o. '.Is. boards. 

DRAMA. 

The PIciys of Ford, chronologically arranged, and the Text carefully collaterl and restored. 
With occasional Notes, and a Biographical and Critical Essay. By William Gifford. 
2 vol.s. 8 no. 

n.eFoscail; a Tiagedy. Now performing at the Theatre Royal, Coven t Garden. By 
Mary Russel4 Milford, Author of “ Julian,^’ a Tragedy, bvo. 4s. 

Tiie Bashful Man. By W. T. Monciicff. 3s. 

The Scape (ioat ; a Farce. By J. Poole. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

EDUCATION. 

'fhe Gale to the Fivncli, Italian, ami Spanish Languages unTocked, by a new Method of 
acipiiring tlu- Aecidence. 2^. (id. 

Niuivos Llcmciito^ dc la (Joiixcr»acion en Kspanol, Frances, Ingles. Por A. Jauine. 
LSmo- 4s, 

l.t“ rradiu tenr Paiisien ; or. The Art of rertdciing French into English. By is Fen- 
wick dc Porquel l‘2mo. (is. 6d. 

Nouxean (Jour's de Littf rature ; ou, Repciloire des chefs d’fEuvrcs dc Corneille, Racine, 
Molicre, &c. i&c. Tar C. B. Pnnuet. 12nio. Gs. Gd. 

Thoughts on Domestic Education, the Results oi Experience, By a Mother. Post 8vo, 
ys. 

FINE ARTS. 

A highly-finished Portrait of llie Right Hon. the (Jounte*^ of Warxxick, engraved by 
(•ocliran, from a beautiful Miniature, by G. Hayler, M.A., S.L. 

A Portrait of the Right Hon. .Anne -Jane, Lady Audley. From a Miniature by Stump. 

A Portrait of the. Right lion. Laily Rodney, engraxed by Thomsen, from a Painting by 
Pickersgill. • 

Portraits and Memoirs of Ilhislrious Persons of British History. Part XX 11 . Imperial 
8vo. 12s. Gd. Ro}al 4to. 11.5s. 

HISTORY. 

The History of the Reign of Henry the Eighth; comprising iho Politic.al History of the 
commencement of th« English Reformation ; being the First l*:n t of the Modem His* 
lory of England. By Sharon Turner, F.A.S., K.A.L. 4to. 21. 2s. 

The, Parliamentary History and Review for 182G. Part 1. Containing the Debates of 
the last Se.ssion, carefully rexised, and arranged under appropriate Heads. Koyal 8\o. 
255. 

Part II. — ^The Parlitunentary Review.® Containing Essays on the principal Subjects dis- 
cussed in Parliament, together with an Examination of the Arguments employed in 
Debate, 

The 
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The History of S^otknU, froin th® eartt^C Period to the Middle of the Ninth Century. 
By Alexander I^ow, A.M, Bvo. 12s. fid? 

History of Scotland, from the Boniofi Invasion till the Suppression of the Rebellion in 
1745- By A. Stewart. 12mo. 6s. 

An Essay on the War*GaUeys of the Ancients. By John Howell. Bvo. Ss. 

A Histofy of France, with Cenversationp at the End of each Chapter. For the use of 
Young Persons, With numerous W(»od Engravings, illustrative of the progre.ssivc 
changes in Manners, Customs, Dresis, Mj. To Mrs. Markham. 2 \pls. 12mo. 

History of upon the Plan of Mrs. Markham’s History of France and England. 2 

vols. 12mo, WitlfWood Engravings. 

The H^tpry of the Glorious lleturu of the Vaudois to their Viilley, in lGb9. By Henri 
Amnud, their Pa.*!tar and Colonel. Translated from the original of H. Arnaud, by 
Hugh Pyke Achind, EAq. EinbelUshed with original Sketches uf that singular (youii- 
, try, beautifully engraved by Findeii. 8vo. 

An Mistofioal Defence of the Waldeu.scs, or Vaudois, inhabitants of the vallies of Pied- 
mont. By Jean R- Peyrou. With an Introduction and Appendices by the Rev . T. 
6iins, M.A. Svo. 15s. 

History of th^ Inquisition of Spain, from Establishment to the Reign of Ferdinand VII. 

. From the works of Llorcnte, Secretary to the Inquisition. 8vo. 15». 

The Present State of Colombia. By an Officer, late in the Colombian Service. 8vo. 

A Narrative of the Campaigns of the British Army at Washington .and New Orleans, in 
the Years 1814 and 1815, By the Author of the Subaltcin, 8\o. 12s. 

LAW. 

■ The Cabinet Lawyer; or Popular Digest of the Laws of England, with a Diciion.'iry of 
Law Terms, Maxims, Acts o,f Parliament, and Judicial Antiquities; correct 'J’ables of 
Taxes and Duties ; Post-Office Regulations, Rates of Porterage, 'J'urnpike I.aw.s, Com 
Laws, and Prison Regulations; the whole exhibiting a condensed and popular view 
of the Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional liaws of Knglami. 18mo. 7'»\ (id. 

Plain Advice to the Public to facilitate the making their own Wills, ike. Ate. By the 
Author of Plain In,**truclion.s to Executors. Post 8vo. 3s. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, SURGERY, AND VRTKllIN ARY MEDICINE. 

An Inquiry concerning that Disturbed State of the Vital Functions, usually denominated . 

Coiwtitiitional Irritation. ByB. Traver<, F.R.S. 8\o. 14.s. 

An Inquiry into the Process of Nature in repairing Injuries of the Iiitcstiues. 8\o. witii 
plates. Via. 

Outlines of a System of Medico-Chirurgicali Education ; containing illuRtratiniis of the 
application of Anatomy, PhvMology, and/ other Sciences, to the principal practical 
points in Medicibp auef Surgery, with colftured plates. By Thomas Turner. 8vo. 12s. 
On Galvanism, w’ith Observation^ on i(.s Chymical Propertie.s and Medical Efficacy in 
Chronic Diseases, with Practical Illustrations. Also Remark.s on some Auxiliary Re- 
]nedle.s, with plates. By M. I.a Beaume. 7s. 

JUxicon Mcdicum ; or. Medical Dictionary : containing an Explanation of the Tenns in 
Anatomy, Botany, Chemi|try, Materia Medina, Midwifery, Mineralogy, Pharmacy, 
Phy.siology, Practice of Physic, Surgery, and the various branches of Natural Philoso- 
phy connected with Medicine. Selected, arranged, and compiled from the best Aih 
thors, by Robert Hooper, M-D., F.L.S. New Edition, greatly enlarged. 8vo. 11. 7». 
Principles of Dental S\irgery. By J. Kcecker. 8\o. 149. 

A small Tract, consisting of Practical Observations on the present State of Medicine ; 
the Causesj which impede the Progress of Medicine, Pulmonary Consumption, the 
Treatment of Wounds and Ulcers, and Haemorrhage ; Fractures, Dislocations, &c., 
^tid tbp Ixmdow Pharmacopoeia. By B. Walker, Surgeon. 2s. 6d. 

A TreaUso on Desk Diseases, attendant upon Persons engaged in Studious or Sedentary 
^Employments. By W. M. Wallace, M.tl.O.S. 8vp. Ss. 6d, 

.Beseaijcbes into the Physical History of Mankind. By J. (L Prichard. 2 vols. 8vo. 21. 
^ Essay on Bathing, witH Retqafks on the Mineral Waters at Ashby-do-la-Zouch and 
Moira, By W. R. Cubitt^ 12mo. 4s. 

Buries of Elementary IjOctures^pn the Veterinary Art ; whprein the Anatomy and Pa- 
” 0^ I'*® liotsR ayb qa \\i^ general prtpciiilea oC Medical Science, Part 

iH. By William Perci^. BVq.%s. ^ ^ ^ . ' ' , ' 

r ^ / i; - \ > MISCELLANEOUS. 
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MISCEIjUVNEOUS. 

Encyclopapdia Melropolltana. Part XVII. 4lo. II. Is. 

Varic'fios of LiU-raturc; beinff Selections from the Portfolio of the late John Brady, 
Esq , the Autlior of tlie “ (JIuvis Calcudaria/* &c. &c. Arranged and adapted for 
publication by .John Henry Brady, hivs son. Post 8\o. 8s. 

Tin* (icniu<< and of the Domestic Constitution^ with its untransferable obligation.s 

and pet uliar :id\ant!i"c*s. By Chri>tophor Anderson. 8vo. )0s.6d. 

'I'Ik* Englisli Book of b'ortunc, wherein a tni^ Answer can be found to any Question pro- 
posed, relati\c to the Pursuits, Health, Riches, Dreams, Travels, Pleasures, Law-SuitSj, 
Hopes, &c., of the Inquirer. Price 2s. 8d. ^ 

The Lotujon Hermit’s Tour to the York Festival, in a series of Letters to a Friend, in 
which the Oiiciu of the White Horie, Abury; Stonehenge, Silsbury Hill j and also 
of the Druids and An<.icnl Britons i.*) attempted to be ascertained, 12mo. 6s. 

Dr. Kitchinei’s Housekeeper’s Ledger for 1827- A Plan for Reepirig accurate Ac- 
counts ol the ExpeiuUlure of lTou>,ykeepmg, with ruled pages. 8vt>. 3s. half-bound. 

A Letter from Ceorge (’oonibo lo Francis .lelVery, E'iij , in answer to his Strictures on 
Phrenology in the 88tb Number of the Edinburgh Ueview. la. 6d. 

Domestic F.conomy and Cookery, for Rich and Poor. By a Lady. 12nio. 9s. 

Every l\l.ln’^ Book for 1827. an indi>ppnsabU! .Appendage to the Almanacks; containing 
inteie<ting matter for people of all sects and degree.s in life. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

riu* Cheltenham Mail-Bag ; or, letters from Glouctbterbhire. Second Series. Edited 
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A nr. [. — 1. NoHcin9 Secretas de Amfricoy ^ohre el Estado 
Nuv^'dy MUiiary tj HolUico de losKeyno del PerUy y Promrwiofi dc 
Quito y Costas dv Nuera Granada y Chile : Gohienio y Regimen 
particular de los Pueblos de Indios: Cruel Opresion y EjcforsionoB 
de siis Corregidores y Curas : Abusos escandalosos infroducidos 
enfre esfos Habilaufes par los Misioneros : Causas de stt Orisen y 
Motiros de sii Confinuncion par el espaeio de tres Siglos; Escri^ 
tas fielmente segnn las [nstrncciones del Exveleniisimo Senor 
Marques de la Eusenaduy Primer Serretario de Estfido, y 
presodadas en in/(*nne secrelo d Su Majestad Catolica, El 
Seuor J)ou Verna udo VI,: por Don •)orj*e Jnaii, y Dou An- 
tonio do Ulloa, 'IViiioiitos Gciieiales do lu Real Armada, 
Mioinbro^ do la Heal Sociodad de Loud res, y de las Reales 
iVcadeiniiis de Pans, Beilin, y Kj^toc’kolnio. Sacadas (l luz 
])ara el M^dadero eouociniiento del gobierno de los Kspafioles 
on la Anieiica Meridional, por Don David 13arry. I,iOiidres, 
182(J. 4to. 

*2, Coleccion de los Jlages y Descubrimientos yne hicierou por Mar 
los Espauoles des<le fines del l^iglo Xf . De Ordeii de su 
Majestad : ^ladiid, en ia Impreiita Real : afiu de lB‘2o. C tom. 
4 to. 

eonrei\e n\o shall be doing our reailers some service in 
laying bolbie llieiii a loh^iably full aceomit of the extraor- 
dinary historical document, entitled ^ Notic ias Seeretas dc Am6- 
liea;' since the language in which it is written, and the incou- 
venicnt si/e of the volume, must, for the pijsent at least, coutiiie 
its circuUition to a small portion of those by whom its coutciita 
would be most valued.'^ 

Jwory ouc‘ wlio has read Ulloa's Voyage— and who is here that 
has not? — will bi* glad to se*' another work Iroiii his pen f — 
work too, as we think, of far superior interest, as well as import'*^ 
aiit'e, ill every point of view. It had long been suspected bjr 
literary men, that lli*' authors of the voyage in question had| on 
their return to Spain, given in a confidential account of the 
American administration, but that the ministry of the day had ^up- 

* We are happy to Lnow thjt the ^tne geoUeman, to whose ewtion«. personal and 
peruniary, w^ owe the present v*clume, is now preparing an English versioii of it. 
t Ulloa wrote the narrative parts of the Poyage, and the whole of tliese ^*ciVw. 

VOL. XXXV. NO. Lxx. Y pi^ssed^ 
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pressed it as discreditable to their country, and dangerous to the 
colonics. Tlife Sfecrct Report nd\V before us appears* accordingly, 
to liaVeddiit hi tiie archives of Madrid for more than h^lf a cen- 
tury, till brought to light by the industry of Mr. Rarry, who as- 
sures us he has printed it verbatim from the official niaiiuscript. 

The value of every book of tiyvols depends essentially upon the 
chafactef of the writer, and this is particularly the case where the 
work cdutaius, besides matters of fact and mere narration, general 
I'eflections suggested oti the spot, opinions springing out of inci- 
dents, which may not, perliaps, be describctl, or even alluded to. 
On this account, we think it of consequence to recal distinctly who 
tile authors of this Report were, and what peculiar opportunities 
they enjoyed for observing the countries through which they travelled. 
About the ^ear 1735, various scientific expeditious were imder- 
taken for the purpose of measuring ilegrees of the luerhliaii in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe ; and while Maiipcrtuis and others went to 
the North, Rouguer, Godin, and Coiidainine employed themselves 
in Quito, and L'lloa and «]uaii, the autluns of tiiis work, were 
associated with them. Their geodesical operations nere griev- 
ously interrupted by the political events of (liat period ; for both 
the Spanish philosophers were called away from their scientific* 
pursuits by die urgent requisitions of the local authorities in Peru, 
ularined to the last degree by the descent of l^ord Anson upon their 
coast. These inferr^iptions, however, had the important effect of 
enabling them to see the country to nmdi belter purpose thaii 
they could otherwise have done. The criei getic operations of our 
countrymen, in 1741, kept the whole shores of the Pacific in a 
state of agitation ; and these two officers, ap])*cirenlly the only effi- 
cient public ihcn in Spanish America, wen? hurried about from place 
to place, as the danger shifted its groiuid. They were everywhere 
intrusted witli high powers; and, by their knowledge and decision 
of character, gained a great ascendancy over the minds of tlie 
inhabitants. Uy rejicatedly crossing the country at all seasons, 
•and under a great variety of circumstances, they had infinitely 
better opportunities of seeing Uie real state of aff airs, tlian if they 
had merely goiife round as Commissioners of Inquiry in a poinjious^, 
official style, professedly to investigate abuses, and rf?port iqioii 
delinquenciej$. Their advantages in this respect are well described 
by tliemselvcs, when treating of the Indians. 

persons who have been conmiissionetl to inquire into these 
, matters, heretofore, have done their business in a very superficial man- 
.iier; some from want of adequate leisure, or the means in other 
,jespects,— too many turned aside fronr their object by the all-engroas- 
twcupationof making money. These causes did not influence 
jftii f wa ototy gain we had in view was information, and the end of 
' ' . . end 
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all Uur investigations, the tnitli ; and we assert ^ith confidence, 
that we succeeded afi completely as we could have \\dshed. As our 
travelling party was always small, its appearance never alarmed the 
Indians, who soon learned that our real wish was to be cordial with 
them. We always treated them like rational beings, and as membera 
of the same species witli ourselves ; so that tliey soon gained con- 
fidence in our presence, and communicated tlieir feelings and wishes with-; 
out reserve. Our payments, also, we took care shouM alwaj's be made 
with exactness and ]);inctuality, and tliis being quite unusual, naturally 
l(‘d tiieni to describe ih ‘ very different manner in •wJiieh they liad generally 
been treated by others. These, and many other advantages, we en- 
joyed for a space of more than nine years of almost continual moviii^ 
about from one provinec to another ; dilHng whieh, we had ample 
opportunities of verifying by actual observation whatever had befen 
reported tons before.'— p. 295. 

It is quite (‘videni, fheii,that these distinguished travellers come 
before iis with vety difierent ]m'leiisions from aiiy others, of whose 
uorks \\e had, np to this time, been in possession. ThcrO is no 
other ac(!()iiii( of South America, with wliieh we are acquainted, 
that is not nu)rc‘ or less open to the suspicion of bias, or to that 
of having- been written williout adequate personal knowledge. Such 
a dark pictisre, indeed, was generally given in books, not Spanish, 
of the practices of llie Spaniards, tliat the more reasonable part of 
Ihiropeaii readers ^\i‘re inclined to set down a.t:()nsiderable por- 
tion of lhes(^ shadows to the iidldeiice of national prt'jndicc, com- 
mercial disappointiiuMit, — esp('cially the overflowings of p^ssioii 
caused by the iiiiprisounieiits, confiscations, and banishments, to 
which all foreigners Av<n’e lialdc*, if they presumed to intrude upon 
the golden markets of the New W orld. From the .slightest suspi- 
cion of such, or of any other luidue inllnenees, the writers of this 
\tork appear to stand entirely free. They were connected with 
no department of tin? f'olonial goveriimeiit ; tlieyweie no desperate 
smuggler.^, engaged in the contraband trade of fliose coasts; they 
were no wily truder.s, stealing into the interiol* of the country at the 
iiiiniincnt risk of their lil)eity and property; tlawlield high official 
rank, without being mixed up in any local intefi;sLs whatever;— 
tlicy were, be.sides, men of liouonrable minds and \ii tiu)ns habits — 
possessing gn'at intollectual povvers — and well versed in all the 
FAiropean knowledge of llunr day. It is difficult to imagine, 
employed as they w ere by the Spanish ministry to i^xamine into, and 
report upon the state of Soutli America, they could have ahy mo- 
tive v’i'hatcVer to make things appesir worse Ilian they realty werfe. 
They liiuSt liavc been aware that any mifav^nirablo Statements 
wbiild be liilble to a rigid exftUiination — and would inevitsiWy raise 
up Jt host of bitter efiemies oti both sides of the Atlanrip : for any 
exposition of the abusies in i^outh Ameticst, directly calculated to 

' y 2 *• injure 
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injure all persons in oflice there, interfered also, and that most 
aerioiisl}’, with the patronage of the men in power at Madrid, and, 
hideed, witli a whole army of jobbers in tlie Peninsula, who from 
age to age had considered it their birthright to prey on the vitals 
of the transatlantic states. Kvery motive, in short, whether of na- 
tional prejudice, or of personal*; interest, must have inclined them 
to the side of a cautious, rather than an exaggerated statement. 
Our readers, however, will iind it necessary, at least we found it 
so, to recur perpetually to these circumstances, in order to believe 
it possible, that in any countiy, professing Christianity, such a 
monstrous system as this book exhibits could prevail. 

This most important addition to the history of the American 
continent is written in a simpler and pleasing Spanish style — here 
and tliere, perhaps, a little long-winded ; but always clear, and 
delightfully unambitious : it abounds in judicious, and, wc may 
say, kindly views of society, and in retlections, evidently suggested 
by the feelings of the wTiters, which are not only admirable in 
themselves, but of great value to the reader ; — for it will often 
happen, tliat while the most minute and elaborate clescriptiou 
fails to convey a lively impression of the scene describ(.‘d, a 
single touch of a traveller’s own feelings, casually dropped in 
conversation, or hastily jotted in a private journal, at once, through 
sympatliy, kindles the imagination, and transports us to the spot. 

The ^ Secret Report ^ is divided into wo Parts ; — the First of 
which is occupied almost entirely in describing the w'retched slate 
of defence ot the towns along the coast, the unarmed and undisci- 
plined condition of the troops and ships of war, — betraying, in 
short, the total disorganization into which this de]>artiiient of the 
colonial govehiment had ialleii. These details, though very curious 
in many respects, and interesting to persons acquainted w'ith the 
localities, are of no great importance to the general reader. Had 
Don Antonio de Ulloa, who was captured by the Knglisli on his 
return to Europe, no»t succeeded in destroying this portion of liis 
papers in the manner described in bis Voyage, lh<i liberation of 
those countries might, w^e think it far from improbable, have been 
ante<^dated more' than half a centuiy^ 

The Second Part is so crow'ded with new and interesting matter, 
that we scarcely know where to commence our extracts, or how^, 
wdth a due regard to our limits, to give a just conceptioiilitf this 
extraordinary exposition. We have perused it several times, and 
on each occasion with increased sur])rise; for, with all our pre- 
vious acquaintance with the subject, drawn from books and from 
some personal experience, we had ,no conception of the extent 
to which the misgoveriiment of those territories had been carried. 
The misery inflicted upon the aboriginal tribes was such, that our 

surprise 
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surprise is not that tlieir luirnbers in Peru should have decreased 
from six millions to half a million of soiils^ as it appears to have 
doiie^ but that a single pair should have been left to continue the 
species. Altogether the picture is so full of injustice and cruelty^ 
and exhibits civilized liuniaii nature in a light so much worse than 
we find it even in savage countries, that were it not for the ixMi- 
sciousiiess that tlic remorseless tyranny which gave effect to the 
system is finally overthrown, w^e should Juive flung llhc book away in 
mere disgust and despair. At present, howe\er, though its perusal, 
in many places, is /ery painful, we conceive it to be fraught with 
instruction to every lover of liberty and justice. In South America, 
the whole stale, from the viceroy ilowuwards, w as corrupted to 
the core, aiul the most oft'eusively so that portion of the community 
to w hich all the rest ought to have looked up for an example. Sa 
utterly w ithout principle, indeed, w as tlie whole executive govera- 
ment of tliti country, that at first sight it strikes us with wonder 
liow it held togctlier from year to }ear. lint one ruling motive to 
action pervaded all public men’s breasts, and this, by keeping every 
eye directed one w^ay, and every baud engaged in the same task, 
lent a certain fatal vigour to a. system which otherwise must speedily 
have fallen to pieces. The golden calf certainly w as never wor- 
sJiipped with such single-hearted devotion in any other land. 

\Ve lind it more convenient to depart from the arrangement 
adopted by the authors, and commence with ,thc* sixth chapter of 
tin; second part, which treats of the < ivil and political state of 
Peru ; and shall endeavour, by translating at some places the very 
words of the writers, and at others by condensing the narration, 
to convey some idea to our readers of the curious state of tilings iu 
South Aineiica. 

* The flagrant abuses,’ say our authors, ‘ wiilcli pervaded ail classes 
jn Peru, unfortunately took their lise in those sources vvhicli ought, 
according to eveiy principle of good government, to have been the 
purest ; since, if the evil did not, in perfect strktness, originate in the 
supreme head, it was always sanctioned with so little reserve in that 
quarter, that the sins of omission were to the full as mischievous to the 
state. But in the immense majority of cases the vicerd^'s w^ere really the; 
main springs of this system of corruption ; — and as Peru unfolded to the 
view of its governors an unbounded field of wealth and power, there 
were very few indeed who could resist the temi)tations otfered thent* 
From the moment a viceroy landed, he was treated with much greater 
state than his own sovereign. Alc^des crowded round him, prpud of 
being allow'ed to act as his grooms, and to run by his side on foot holding 
the bridle of his horse, while iregidores and governors of provinces sup- 
ported over his head a golden »>\nopy.’ — 452. 

The king, it is observed, was placed at such a distance from 

every 
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fevcry part of the [iidies, that even the direct rays of bis intluence 
scarcely shone so far ; still less t:oiild they operate effectually by 
reflection. llie Yicero}s, as a matter of course, assumed all 
the real power, and being, beyond competition, die highest co- 
lonial authorities, idl the world imitated them. It being 
seen that, whctlier to increase llu*ir own importance, to fill 
their coffers, or to stuvi' tlieir friends, they invariably made it a 
rule to disregard all orders sent out from Spain, — the whole 
train of go\crnnieiit ser\ants, tiown to the very lowest officer, 
took upon thenisches, in like manner, to put tliat iuterpretation 
upon their instructions which suited their own parlicidar pur- 
poses at the moment. — (p. 4o‘2.) In this cavalier style even the 
Audieucias, or com is ol' justice, disposed not onh of the royal 
mandates, but ol‘ those cinaiiating from the viceroy. The only 
difference appears to have consisted in the degree* of politeness 
with which the disobedience was announced. \\ hen tlie order 
bore, the sigii-maiuial, a ^»<>lt of liaslevu eliqu<*,ite was observed — 
the despatch being first pressed to the lips, and then raised over 
the head, was accoiupanied by these worils : — (p. d-l.')') 

♦ I obey, blit sliall certainly not execute, it being my intention to pro- 
test against these command.-.’ 

Various minute regulations were, laitl tiown w ith respect to th r:* 
nomination to vacant offices, whi<’h were as iinitbrnd\ liisreg avcled, 
and each situation given to the person who was willing to pay best.: 
the following anecfloto shows the levity with which this sort of 
profligacy was tieatod ; — 

‘A suit came Ijefore tlic Aiulieiicia, in vvliicJi one of tJie parties 
well knew ]|e liad not the smallest title to suc'ces^^. Jle, therefore, 
cast about tor the nuMiis of dispOMiig the head of llie govtTnmenl 
in his fav’Oiir, and nothing, he loimd, eoald he eu>ier than bribing 
the vdeeroy. W’^hen tljo day of trial cariK*, care was taken to 
instruct the jinlges, wli<i accordingly gave their votes for tlie guilty 
person, with the exception of one, who voted the otlicr way, as his cou- 
ecience was not so pliable. After the business was over, tliis judgi* 
W'aited .upon the viceioy, to beg pardon for having prcsimu’d to differ 
from such high authority; — “ But really the case,” he said, “ vvas so 
very clear, he could not bring himself to be guilty of such flagrant 
injustice.'* The viceroy listened attentively, ami after assuring him 
.there was nothing in all this to interrupt the guofl understanding subsist- 
ing between them, begged, in a friendly way, to ask whether or any 
one had sought to influence liis vote by the offer of bribes ? The 
other admitted that some attempts had licen made to corrupt him. 
-The viceroy, upon learning the particulars, highly commended such 
purity and disinterestedness; and presently leading him to another room, in 
toddle of which stood a large golden fountain heaped up with coins, 
^ of gold-dust, and bags of doubloons, told the judge Tie w^as not 
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in tlip le^st gin-priscd tliat his integrity h^ stood fest, sinipe it had been 
assailed only by buch petty temptations as a gold snuff-box, and a few 
t'andlestitsjts.* — p. 454. 

During the residence of Ullou and Juan at Panama, they had 
an opportunity of personally witnessing the extraordinary manner 
in whicli justice was thus bought and sold. — ‘ Matters (say they) 
were liere brought to such a passr that the judges of the Audiencia, 
or <-luef court of ju‘=;tice, selected one of their iiiunber, a dexterous 
person, and gave liiin authority to Tiegotiate with the contending 
parties as to what a/nount of bribes they were respectively disposed 
to give on the or-casion. Nothing can be conceived more scandalous ; 
for the decisions, ijro and con, were thus fairly put up to auction, and 
hnoc.ked down to the highest bidder. Tbp details of the Inisiuess were 
settled in this way: — the maiuiging judge alluded to, first made a 
bm'gaiu until one of the parties, without, liowevei*, actually closing the 
(!ause ; and having now ascertaiiiea the extent to wliich pne suitor 
was inclined to go, proceeded to sound the other in like manner, all the 
U'hile lueteiiding to he personally interested in favour of the side he hap- 
lieiicd to be addressing — as a proof of which concern, he betrayed the 
<*oiifulence re]K)sed in him by the other, urging strenuously the offer of a 
litth^ more, that llie voices of the other judges might lie >ocured. When 
tlie bidding stopped, tlie c‘ourt was a’isenibled, and the decision, as a 
matter of course, given in favour of the person whose ultimatum had 
]>rove(l tlie most Ji and some/ — ]>. 4G I*. adroitness ol this judicial 

auctioneer spcMidily rcconmuuided liini to tin* police of Jiis supe- 
riors; lie was })ronioled, in tlie course of tliinjc or four years after- 
wards, t«> a liighcr .situation, and of course to more extensive 
opportunities of peculating. — j>. Hio. 

In most of tliesc anecdote's the men in ottice are, as might he 
supposed, tlie successful tricksters, it being the general custom 
to pay hefovchaml ; yet soim'times they were outwitted. For 
example ; — 

‘ In the Audiencia of Quito an appeal cause came to he tried, in 
which the judges liad already given their opinions so decidedly in favour 
cif one party, that the otlier, who had no * fortune, was driven to 
despair. In this extremity a device suggested itsedf, wliich he im- 
mediately adopted, us a sort of forlorn hope. Ileiug ^lightly acquainted 
with the niece of one of the judges, lie waiited uiion the uncle, and said 
that Ills sole object in pursuing this cause being the satjsfiiction of dis- 
possessing his rival of tlie property, so unjustly obtained, he had 
determined, in the event of a favourable decision, to make ovpr the 
estate in dispute, unconditionally, to the yoimg lady, his Ip^d^hip’s 
relative. The Avor|:liy judge, who up to this moment had been deaf 
to all .solicitations, now began to listen to reason; and fiaving godn.^fUs- 
covored the true iiuu its of the ease, liastened to inqiart a portion of this 
new light to his brethren on tflo bencli fd dcdmiircsioijiar d lo$ tienmj. 
The cause was in consequence eatamined, re-examined, and length 
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f\>ljy decided iii fa\T>ur of the paity who hail no sort of right to succeed. 

soon as, he Avas fairly in possession of the property by the final judg- 
ment of the court, he called once more on liis friend, and said he came 
to beg pardon for breaking his word, but really his circumstances were 
in such confusibn, they did not admit of his paying compliments to young 
ladies at the expense of funds which were required for himself, and which 
Were now his by legal title. The idle things he hud ]n*oinised, he avowed. 
Were a mere manoeuvre to gain his point ; assuredly he would, as in 
duty bound, be most happy, by-arid-l>y, if the estate turned out profitably, 
to show his gratitude to the judge hy some present ; but, in the mean 
time^ was extremely sorry to say he had no spare money.* — p. 400. 

These anecdotes show the operation of the system, in the qiiar- 
ter where it is most mischievous that corruption should exist ; but 
the same laxity appears to have extended to every department of 
the government. Our authors enter minutely into many branches 
of the subject, and, with much good sense, always justify their 
opinions by incidents which occurred in their presence, or came 
to them unquestionably authenticated, bh cry thing (connected with 
the custom-house \vas in a strange state of disorganization — or, 
to apeak more correctly, of organization — since the tai ifs and other 
orders of the state were put aside, and a perfectly regular system 
of smuggling substituted. The whole of the chapter wliicli treats 
of this system, called the * Contrabamla," is in the highest degree 
curious, as showiiig the irrepressible desire of man to possess the 
good things of this earth, when once he has become acquainted with 
their use. It is remarkable enough, however, that it never seems 
for a moment to have occiined to our liberal-minded authors, tliat 
the countries through which they were ti avelling, and vvhej e this 
forced trade w as carried on to such an enormous extent, had any 
right to the 'benefits of legitimate comnierctj. They invariably 
consider this matter, solely as it may or may not affect the revenues 
of his Catholic Majesty’s custom-hoiise ; and, without the least re- 
morse, consider all ]3arlies wlio contravene its paramount interests as 
traitors to their countVy. The w^aiits and w’ishes of the population 
they think nothing of; and instead of rejoicing, as one would 
imagine it difficult for generous minds like theirs not to do, on 
seeing the roads lined w ilh droves of mules, transporting the pro- 
duce of foreign countries to the interior, by whatever means intro- 
duced, — they only sigh Viittcrly over the ]>i ofusion of bales and 
boxes which could thus find their way into the very heart even of 
those districts where the prohibitory regulations were the most 
rigid. It is, indeed, very curious to think how such men, who 
must have known by experience that the traffic in question was 
way beneficial to the ^ abettors, buyers, and receivers,' should 
have thought of suggesting some relaxation in those enor- 
mous 
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mous duties and impolitic restrictions on lawfiil foi‘eign inter- 
course, which they could not but see were the real causes of that 
extraordinary extent of contraband trade. But there is nothing 
more remarkable in tlie cliaracter of the old Spaniard, than this 
total absence of all feeling for the rights and wishes of his country’s 
colonists : it seems more a part of his nature than an acquired 
prejudice, for it extends to the ‘most gcneioiis individuals. So 
deeply engrained indeed is tliis scllishness on ‘the part of the 
Madre Pairia, that .ve are coininced there are scarcely half-a-dozeii 
S])aniaids alive, to wIjosc souls the thought of lliefree commercial 
intercourse now enjoyed by the South Americans is not more 
deeply saturated with gall and w'orinvvood, than even that of the 
political degradation of being dragooned by foreign troops at 
home. 

The next subjerl which comes to he discussed, is the conduct 
of the ecclesiastical cslablishmeuts ; and here wc feel, with our 
authors, that the ground is a very delicate one ; hut, however dis- 
agreeable it may be, it is much too important to be passed over : 
fur I he intluence exerte d by the Church of Borne over the manners 
of South America se<'ins to have been immense ; and, indeed, it 
is more than questionable whether a state of society, so destitute 
of all riglit j)riiicip]e of cohesion, could have lield together, for 
any length of time at least, hud it not been for the example and 
support of so large a body of highly disciplined, wealthy, and tin- 
])viiieipled eeclosiasties, aimed with the two-edged sword of civil 
and religious authoril}. — U is not possible, wc fear, by extracts, 
to gi\e an adequate conception of this singular chapter ; but we 
stiongly recommend its perusal to any person who is curious to 
learn to what extent the proHigacy of the Konian Giitholic priest- 
iiood, in a perfectly unrestricted slate, is capable of reaching. 
The following passage, lu'ar the coininenceinent of the chapter, is 
pretty well for Spaniards, who, it must be recollected, arc speak- 
ing, not of herelics nor aliens, but of tbeir^iwn clmrcli establish- 
ment, all the priests of which were their own coimlrymeii : — 

‘ The ecclesiastics of IVrii consist of two sets, Seciiljirs and Regulars, 
or (Clergy and Monks ; both of which lead such licentious and scandalous 
lives, that, although human nature is every w'liere found to be weak— 
and in Peru, perhaps, feebler than elsewhere— yet it would seem that 
even there the piiests are detennined not to l>e outdone, but strive.tp 
excel every otlier class of the community in the infamy of their habits (el 
sobresalir d todos los demas en las pcrveiticlas costunibres de su deso^e- 
glada vida) ; as if iiK onlinence and every otlier vice ought to be moat 
prominent and effective, in those upon whom the obligations of moral 
restraint might be expected tfl be the most binding. Accordingly, the 
members of all the different religious orders, w'hose most sacred duty it 
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,is to ‘correct or prevent the bacJwMinj^t^ of hurn^n frailty, are, on t^e 
contrary, the very worst sinners themselves ; doing mischief, not only hy 
example whicli they set of eveiy vicious indulgence, h|it hy striving 
mucli as they can to encourjige si^nilar wickedness in others/ 

‘ Of all the vices wliich fatten and floiirisli in IVni,’ say our greatly- 
shocked authors, ‘ the most scandalous and extensive is that of concii- 
|)inage. No class, or (Ten individnhl person, is exempt from tliis crying 
'sin. Europeans, Creoles, hiiclielors, manned men, clergymen, and friai>. 
— all'alike. In shoi^t, tliougli a litth' afrairl of being accused of exaggera- 
tion, we make no exception tt> the rule, of whic li w o shall bring forward 
^ome examples/ — p. *190. 

^ Before leaving (Sicnca for (Jnito, ii]X>n one occasion, wo (‘ailed at a 
convent, to take leave of some friars of our aecpiaintanci*. On roai^liing 
one of the priests* cells, we ionnd tliero three ivmarkablv' ]>retly girls ancl 
one reverend father, wlnle in a bed on one side lay our friend wlunn we 
came to visit, senseless in a fit. All the young wtnuen, hut ])artu ularly 
one of them, were busily t‘m])loyed iu fuinigating the monk, and using 
Other appi'oved remedies, to bring him to life. On begging to know t!ie 
cause of all this commotion, we were told, that the girl lAlioni wo might 
pbsprvc to be must active in her attentions to tlie sutVeuer, was neitlicr 
more nor less than his mistress. The day befori' it api)c:nvfl tliat this 
couplp had quarrelled, and wJiilv' the priest was still out (d' humour witli 
Ws faar friend, she indiscreetly placed herwlf before him, wlwn jUTuchiug 
m a neighbouring church. TJie unexpected sight <jf tht' dairi-cl liad siicli 
an effect in roviring his anger, that ho cut short his sermon, fell back 
in the pulpit, and h.adiiQt yet recoiered the use of his fac ulties. During 
our stay, the other friar onteiiained us with a detiuled account of the labo- 
rious nature of his various (bities, and concluded Ijy tolling us, that the 
second of these young ladies lived under his ];rotc('tioii, and the third U- 
ionged to the Superior of his order.’ — v. 4!)r>. 

‘ It happenal that a French gfjntlema.n of our party, luiving pa.ssed the' 
^evening at a fandango in the iieighbourlioud, fell into conversation with 
one of ladies, and alxml imdnight, when the*, dancing wws over, oiiWed 
hif} services to **ee her home. She cheerfiilly accepted his attentions, apd, 
j^'ithout pny further remark, beat her stcjis straight Xo a convent of friai s, 
and rapi>ed at the gate. Her companion was quiu? tJ)rowu out ancl 
astounded, but Avaited to see the end of .*^0 strange', a proceeding. In a 
few moments, the porter opened tlie door, and the lady st.ej)ping in, bade 
him good night, oTbserving, that this was her house, '['lie Freiiclimar/s 
amazement may be easily conceivexl, for lie liad iieAcr before Avitnessed 
such an adventure ; but, ere long, l»oth he and all of us became sulli- 
ciently familiar with such things.* — p. 490. ^ 

An anecdotp is jgiveu of an old pric^st who pcrfornied mass in 
^ niost patriurclial style, with his lii'th mistress .seated in the churdi 
head of a svvai'in of his rliildren most of them hor seniors, 
MWI® amdUur of his soils asijisled at tlie altar, (p, oQ:3), 

At nyst eight it seems surprising that the bishops and otlicr high 

authorities 
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authorities did not iiiUafere to put a stop to |:hese scandalous 
abuses — but, as our travellers observe, the evil had, from Ipug use, 
hecome so rooted in the system, that it could hardly weeded 
opt ; and, in the second place, the said dignitaries fully participated 
iu the wickedness of thp climate. This we learn from the most 
atVecting story told of tlie Ireac.herous methods used to ruin tlie 
daughter of a vcuerahlc caciqife, or Indian chief, at a village 
iu the interior of the country. Wo regret that the story is too 
long to translati* entile; for it is well told, and, hy some of its 
shocking iletiiils, proves even more than it is intended to illus- 
trate ; since such circumstances could not possibly have occurred* 
in any soeietv not lolallif deinorali/cid. '^Fhe Cura, or priest of the 
parish iu question, had, it seems, in vain tried every art to subdue 
the native juiiity of tliis poor girl, who, though an Indian, and con- 
sequently des]>icable in the eves of a Spaniard, - was considered 
noble in her r)vvii nation. x\l length he ch-vised a stratagem by 
whicli he not only overcame her sernpUivS, Init averted the iiidig- 
nalioii of the old cacique. It was pretended that iu certain cases 
the clnurh of lioine dul grant permission for the clergy to marry; 
and the Cura, airccling to be extremely sorry for the wicked 
atlcnqils he had lanvtofore made, deedared his intention of imw' 
manying th(‘ gill, piosided he could piocure from the bishop of 
the (li<M‘i 5 S(; the necessarv dispensation. TJu^ poor Indian and 
his daughter were deceived by these asswranec's, and saw a 
<*ourier set off and leturii with a forged* despatch which they 
were told was the ejiisc.opal license. "I'he marriage was accord- 
ingly solemni/ed In one of the assistants, witliout witnesses or any 
of the usual formalities, and after this the parties lived together as 
man and wife. 'I1ie ie.>l of llu* cacique’s tribe, however, who had 
been often told that no clergyman <!ould many, and knew nothing 
of the mock ceremony, believed, in spite of w hat was said, that the 
dimgliter of their chief had at last falhm a victim to tlie arts of the 
priest, and bitterly il<qdo>ed the degradaiij^i to which their race, 
and llie fainilv of their chief in purtk'ular, was reduced. Iu pro- 
cess of time the truth of the case becanu* generally known; the 
priest, after bcdiig punislit'd by a short siispi'iiJiaoii from his sticer- 
dotal functions, was rcnwvvd by hiif bishop to another living ; the 
liidiun girl and htM' cliildreii were turned adrift on the world; and 
tlio uiiforUmale old cacique died shortly afUn vvards of a broken 
heart. — p. 347. 

^Ihe whole country appears to have groaned under the exac- 
tions levied upon it by the innumerable monastic establishments ; 
on these, we have not leisure to enter into details ; but there occurs 
at page 5^5 a passing rcniiirk, which shows the state of public sen 

timeut 
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timent more clearly, perhaps, tliaii could be done by any express 
descriptions. 

‘ Whenever such subjects came to be discussed, they were viewed 
by the inhabitants with great detestation ; and at the period when the 
W'ar broke out with England, people spoke their minds with much 
freedom. Even the most prudent and best-informed laymen, and 
sometimes even the secular clergjs declared in our presence, that, 
provided the free exercise of thtdr religion were guaranteed to them, 
they would consider it the greatest haj)pi ness tliat the country should 
be invaded and taken possession of by the English — Avere it for no other 
reason but to escape the obligation of paying such inordinate taxes to 
the convents.*— p. 523 , 

Although every page of this chapter affords evidence of the 
infamous character of the friars who swarmed in those regions, 
no express mention is made of the manner in which the stock was 
supplied from Spain. This omission is, however, made uj) by 
Mr. Barry, who was educated, and has resided great part of Ids life, 
in Spain ; — and who, it is proper to observe, is of the. Komaii 
Cutliolic persuasion. Missionaries, he Udls us, came ammally 
from the difFercnt convents of South America to obtain rciii- 
forcementa in the Peninsula, These recruits were generally the 
most perverse and stupid members of the Spanish religions 
houses, who bad become a torment to the superior — refractory 
monks, who refused to coiiforiii to the rule of their order — often 
wretches, who had liecn expelled from convent after convent, 
and were now mere outcasts in their province. To such j)ers(>iis 
iiothiug could be more fascinating than the description of the 
licentious manners of their brethren in Peru, and accordingly the 
recruiting coiiMnissary easily lilled Ids roll. Wlicn ready to start 
tliey were sent on board any ships which hap})encd to be under 
sailing orders for the colonies ; hut so great was the lepiigiiance of 
the captains to take in such a set of miscreants, that the governor 
was often obliged to ^bree them on board at tlie i)oiut of the 
bayonet, and it sometimes happened that the departure of vessels 
was delayed for several months solely to get rid of these ]>assen- 
gers. (Note to page oOy.) 

The only exception to this picture of ecclesiastical depravity in 
South America occurs in the case of the Jesuits, who really seem 
to have laboured, with all sincerity, to improve the condition of the 
natives, and w'ho maintained, if not a perfect j)urity of maimers, 
certainly such a comparative degree of virtue as gave these able 
and extraordinary men a great and useful influence. Our personal 
exp^ence, indeed, of the traces left in those countries of the in- 
dii^lry of tliis singular order liac} led us to expect that such faithfitl 

travellers 
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travellers as IJlloa and Juan would not fail to do them justice^ 
We liuve room for only one short extract. 

‘ The onler of the Jesuits (they say) was of the highest utility in 
those countries — they established schools everywhere, and laboured 
incessantly to instruct the Indians, and improve their condition. They 
not only taught the doctrine of Christianity, but took care to inspire their 
j)upils with just conceptions of its :ljpirit. These good works were not 
confined to those parts of the country where they had established col- 
leges ; but extended to the most sequestered corners, farthest removed 
from adventitious as‘',ist':ince, and, under every circumstance, strenuously 
set their faces against the immoral practices so prevalent in those 
regions. The libraries of their colleges, the depositories of learning and 
piety, were open to every one, and in their own persons they were ready 
at all iioiirs and seasons to perform the offices of charity and religion. 
Jn their churches, the service of God was perfonned in a reverent, 
decent, dignified manner ; and, in short, the establishments of the 
Jesuits differed, in almost every respect, from those of all the other 
orders in South America.* 

Hie editor has added, at the end of this chapter, an exceed- 
ingly valuable and interesting note about the Jesuits. He 
contends, with much ingenuity and force of argument, that the 
expulsion of this singular f>rder of men contributed materially to 
accelerate tlie ixivolutioii in those countries, hy removing the most 
pf)werl*ul auxiliary to the blind and brutal des})otisni of Spain ; for 
the Jesuits, with all their merits as teacherJi of the Indians, and 
jiractiscrs of external ^i^tul‘- in the midst of universal pollution, were 
still th(‘ most denoted slaves of their king, and might have been 
depended upon, totlielast drop of their blood, in his worst services. 
We sliall translate some passages of this note : — 

‘ The editor’s experience of these countries has servefl to convince 
him, tliat the eoiitimiation of the Jesuits, in America, might have 
stopped the revolution, or, at least, have retarded it above a century ; 
or until a more dense ptipulution, more extensive knowledge, and other 
intellectual resources, had enabled them to out their emancipa^ 
tion Avith greater unanimity and credit, and at less cost! . . . The in- 
fluence of the Jesuits, in tliose countries, may be classed under three 
lieads — in the capitals, and other large cities ; in tlie towns and villages 
of the interior ; and amongst the Indians. In the great cities, they 
were the absolute rulers of the minds of all the rich and powerful 
families ; for it was only tlie servants and poor people who went 
to other convents. Tlie whole of the young men, Avhom they 
educated, continued attached to them in a wonderful manner. The 
decorum of their outward manners, the strict conformity of their maxims 
with their actual conduct, their knowledge of the world, and the supe- 
rior intelligence which they possessed over every other class in the 
country, all taken together, contributed to give them an undisputed 
ascendancy everywliere j so that, if at any time a faction hod arisen. 

against 
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thfe king's watliority, it would soon have riisap|^e^ffed At 
command. In the towns of the interior; their influence was still 
ihore absolute. With respect to the sentiments and conduct of their 
missions, purely Indian, it is useless to say anything. What would 
have been the consequence of an attempt to stir up the people iti 
any of those places ? — inevitahle" ruin to the person who dared ta 
interfere. The Indians Would have iiiiiteil at their instigation, under 
the royal standard, not only to resist such attempts, but to repress 

insurrection in any other quarter It is needless to show, that 

the Jesuits would have adJiered steadily to tlie royal cause, for every 
one know*s that the divine right of kings was proverbial amongst 
them. So that Charles III., by expelling the order, certainly relin- 
quished the securest hold he possessed over the allegiance of his 
transatlantic dominions.' — p. 5 12. 

The chapter which treats of the jealousy existing between the 
Peninswlar Spaniards ami the Creoles, or Spaniards l)orii in the 
Colonies, presents a strange picture of a country divided against 
itself. In fact, to ibis one root Jiiay be Iracixl many of those 
mighty evils, which overshadowed that unhappy land for so long a 
period. Wc have already had occasion to remark, what every one, 
who has .seen anything of Spaniards, knows ell enough^ — that they 
cannot view with common patience any question which considers 
the South Americans as <‘ntitled to any rights of their own. Ac- 
cordingly, we iiiidpthat even these liberal-minded tra\ellcrs, tjiloa 
and Juan, who show ’themselves singularly clear-sighted in evi'rv- 
thing else, totally mistake the real point of this part of the ease. 
Although, however, they are quite wrong in thc'ir reasonings on 
the subject, nothing can he more failliful tlian their lively ami 
graphic desewptions of the facts ; and every page of this chapUu* 
will recal to every South Aniericaii traveller many scenes, half- 
nleasant and half-painful at the inoineiit, but pleasant enough to 
look back to now. 

‘ It is quite enough he horn a Spaniard, or what the natives cttll 
a “ chai>eton,'’ to secure tlie bitterest liatrtd of every Creole; and, in 
like manner, whoever has the fortune to he born in tll(^ Indies may 
reckon, with equal certainty, upon possessing the unremitting enmity 
of eveiy old Spaniard. This ill-will is of so confirmed a nature, that 
it far exceeds that of nations actually at war with each other ; in that 
case, occasional cessations of hostilities do occur — hut between Pe- 
ruvians and Spaniards there is no truce; and so far from inter- 
marriages or other intirfaate connexions allaying the.sfe discords, an 
exactly opposite effect takes place ; in proportion as these intimacies 
are multiplied, the flames of dissension increase ; each fresh tie, in- 
stead of weaketfing, only givfes new stm-ngth to the rancour. The 
land, indeed, is a field of domestic battle ; not a spot but has 
KA combat. In the interior, especially, w'here this inteshne tVat' 
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is carried on with mOv^it vip^our, the itiass of the inhabitaiit^?, who 
have little or no intercourse with foreigners, may he said to pass their 
lives in purgatory, many of them in hell, so entirely is everything 
like peace taken away, and every occurrence made to augment, in 
one shape or other, the eternal hatred/ — pp. 415 , 416 . 

This is strong language — and \w read on with great interest, in 
hopes ol coming to some rational explanation of such a monstrous 
anomaly in maimers ; but here disajipointment awaited us. It. 
almost always liappcneci, say onr authors, that shortly afUa* a 
Spaiiisli adventurer landed in Peru, (which he commonly did in a 
very miserable plight,) he got into office, and by thus sharing in 
the almost entire monopoly of the good things which were going, 
speedily became ricli, and thus made Jiimself an eligible match 
for the daughters of the noblest families in the country; It 
appears, accordingly, that persons thus situated found no difli- 
cnity ill obtaining such alliances, for tin' ladies of Peru, it is said, 
alw’uvs smile most graciously upon those who have most dollars 
in tlieir pockets, be their biitli or other (pialitications what tliey 
mav ; and tliis ptaniniarv preference, no doubt, was one of tlie 
most fre([uent sources of hostility hetwei^n the Creoles and Spa- 
niaids. I bit however wealthy or jioweiful the cltapefoucs might 
hecouu*, it was not possible for them, onr authors say, to w^ash out 
the remtunbranee of tlieir former beggarly condition ; so that this 
reproach w as sure to be Hung in their teeth, by their w ives, and 
by their children, on the slightest provocation. These re- 
pioat hcs, tin* truth of whieli foimed their sling, were shared by 
all, or nearly all the other Spaniards on the spot, who, of course, 
made ( oiinium cause to resent a common affront, while the Creole 
friends of tiu* lady langed liuanselves on the other sivte ; and thus 
began a disgraceful light, never probably to be concluded in the 
lifetime of either parly. W e are next inffirmed, tlial if there be 
any one* point upon which a Creole prides himself bevond every- 
thing (dse, it is the imagined possession bf^^dvantages to which, 
ai'cording to the account of thc'-.e Spaniards, he, has not the smallest 
title; namely, antiquity, nobility, and purity of descent: this ridi- 
culous family pride, it is asserted, encumbers the Vaee at all times, 
and occupies all their thoughts and words. ^\nd lastly, to this 
inordinate vanity is supci added, we are told, an unconquerable 
indolence, which enables the Spaniards, by oiilslri^)ping them ia 
twery branch of industry, to gain wealth by trade and agriculture^ 
and thereby to rob them of tlu‘, smiles of their mercenary country- 
women. 

Now this, w’c* believe, is, in so far as it goes, a perfectly true 
statement ; but it is one whfch treats more of the howy than the 
why. The poor Creole, in fart, was obliged, of absolute neces- 
sity, 
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s|fy^ to fall back upon the empty topic of family dignity, solely in 
consequence of the Spaniards having left him nothing more sub-' 
stantial to occupy his dioughts; and, in like manner, he was 
indolent, for no other reason than because he was debarred from 
the privileges of competition. But let ns go on with the picture 
before us. 

‘ From the first dawning of reason in the children which sprung 
from these mai’riages, they were taught by their mothers and relations 
to abominate with all their little hearts and souls every Spaniard what- 
soever, their fathers inclusive. As the children grew up, this vindic- 
tive feeling increased, so that it was no uncommon thing to hear young 
Creoles exclaim, “ that, if it were possible, they would draw eveiy drop 
of Spanish blood from their veins, that its current might not conta- 
minate the pure stream they derived from their mother !** ’ 

Our Peninsular autliors see nothing but absurdity in this in- 
dignant mode of expressing their feelings, and ask whether any- 
thing can be more preposterous — since, if tlic wish expressed 
could be granted, and the Spanish blood extracted, none could 
remain but that of Negroes or of Indians. A Spanish coinment 
indeed upon a Creole text! — We find it impossible to insert 
above a tenth part of the passages we had markecl as extracts 
from this chapter, all tending to show how completely the frame- 
work of society was dislocated by these animosities — animosities 
which, in the ophiioii of our authors, w^ere well nigh incurable. 
Here wiis extremely delicate ground, wc admit, for loyal Spa- 
niards to tread ; but still w e fancy that we can sometimes disco\cr, 
even in their very guarded writing, a casual expression, implying 
a conviction that sooner or later some dreadfid political catas- 
trophe must'^occur, — in short that the gangrene which threatened 
the life of the whole body politic of the empire could be arrested 
only" by an unsparing amputation of one of its most important 
limbs. 

In a note to tlik iitarpter, (p^ 448,) the editor discusses, with 
his usual good sense, and that local familiarity with his subject 
which gives truth and point to all he says, the real causes of this 
unremitting hatrfed between the colonies and the mother-country, — 
causes to which, as he justly observes, Juan and Ulloa could 
scarcely advert, the essential evil being neither less nor more than 
the abuse of power by the very persons to whom their report w as 
addressed. 

^ ‘ Every appointment,’ he tells us, ‘ whetlier in the church, the judi- 
cial department, or that of the revenue, in short, every civil as well as 
nulitory nomination, emanated from the^ court of Madrid. The ecclc- 
situations, which 'were immensely numeious atid lucrative, 
almost in every instance filled by Spaniaixls; indeed, it was no 
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unusual thing to see the whole chapter of a diocese, from the hishop 
to the lowest prebendary, all Europeans. Long before a vacancy oc« 
curred in South America, the successor used to be named at Madrid, * 
where he remained ready to start at a moment’s warning. In the judi- 
cial department, the exclusion of the Creoles was still more rigorous 
and galling to their feelings. The presidents of the courts, the judges, 
the fiscals, and otlier officers of the Aildiencias, as Avell as the governors 
and magistrates, secretaries and treasurers, w'ere all appointed from 
home. In the revenue department, the same partial system prevailed to 
such an extent, that one might fancy the ministry in Madrid believed no 
Creole could eitlier read or write. Very few, if any natives, were per- 
mitted to serve in the regular forces of the country, their rank being 
limited to a colonelcy in the unemboclied militia ; which, in fact, was 
an empty title, as these troops were never called into active service, 
excejjt ill the very rare event of a foreign attack. Among tlie regular 
clergy, Uxj, it may well be supposed these jealousies found abundant 
vent, and the convents became tlie scones of furious battles between 
tlie friars, who opposed voliemently the election of any native to tlie 
situation of provincial or prior. 

These evils, bad cnougli in tliemselvcs, were rendered still more irk- 
some to the South Anioricaiis by the description of persons sent out. The 
valet of a secretary of state was pretty sure of being rewarded by an ap- 
pointment as governor. The brother of any particularly pleasing young 
huly, who had the good fortune to enjoy the ]jrotec tion of a grandee about 
court, reckoned with certainty upon being made an intendaiit. Any 
shrewd or intriguing sycopliant, who, by underhand offices, had con- 
trived to bring a])Out; ^ome favourite projoc t, l)ccaifie a regent or a judge. 
I’lie liighly-honoured individual wiio had tlie happiness to shave his 
inaje>lv\s heard had always great influence, and was looked u^ion as a 
moderate man if he contented himself with naming his son collector 
of tlie South Aiuericaii customs. On the other hand, it happened 
amongst tlie- g^andoes that one of llie family proved himself unworthy 
to servo in the army, by running away in battle, or by otherwise dis- 
gracing liiuiself, lie was iorlhwitli shipped uif to the colonies — to com- 
mand a fort. If luiy province were afliicled with a stupid, thick-headed 
ecclcsitiv.tic, of wliom nothing could lie made straightway ho 

was got rid otV, by transmuting him into a Peruvian bishop, or at least 
dean. Incompetency and prolligacv, in sliort, of every description, 
were the surest roads to ]>romotioii in the Indies. • 

‘ Taking all these things into consideration,’ says the indignant 
editor, ‘ is it to be wondered that the C’reoles should have been 
tlioroughly disgusted with the Europeans set over them I Or is it not 
rather matter of astonishment tliat tlicy should Imwc submitted so tong 2 
Hut they had no one to whom they could complain, they had not energy 
enough to resist, and their only consolation seems to have consisted in 
execrating the usurpers of their birthriglits.’ — p. 44S. 

The picture drawn by Uttoa and Juan of the civil and eccle- 
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siiislical adniiiiistraliou of these eolonies, and of the state of do- 
mestic society iu them, is sufiicicntly discreditable to the Spanish 
character, and our readers will scarcely believe it possible that 
anything much worse remains behind ; but this official report shows 
that the conduct of the Spaniards towards the Creoles might be 
considered praiseworthy and kiiul, compared to the treatment 
Avhich their Indian subjects met with in tliose unhapp\ territories. 
This part of the document is oiu* of great imj)orlancc, not only 
ill a historical point of ^iew, likii most of the passages abo\e 
referred to, but as touching a groat rpiestion still before us ; for it 
may be roiiiarked, that we really know as yet very litlhi of the 
practical effect of the South American revolutions on the condition 
of the Aborigines, an exlensKe class of the inhabitants, and inter- 
esting to ns in many points of view, especially as claiming «)nr com- 
passion for their lielplessness and ignoranct. — l^hev are, in truth, 
politically speaking, mere children ; and it is earnestly to be hopeil 
that this siinplieily of character, wliich, in times past, scjems to 
liave made them the easy ]>re\ of their rapacious aiul heartless 
rulers, will henceforth meet with other treatment. No fewer than 
five chapters are devoteil to tliis braiieli t)f tlie subject — one which, 
to ourselves, exceeds in interest any other introduced by the 
writers, although wc are soiiv to say tliat our limits put it cjuilo 
out of our power to do it justice at picsent. 

* JSuch is the ulDicting nature of this sahjoc-t/ say our ainiiihie 
authors, ‘ that we VariMot enter upon it w’ithout ex])reshing the deep«‘st 
eoinpa^^ion for the wrotelu*<l fate of a people who’liacl no erinie Imt 

simplicity of heart This lyrunny, iiiuler which the Indians have 

so long groaned, has been produced by the insatiable avarice of tlie 
Spaniards, wlio were not restraincii from extorting money I>y any con- 
.sideratioii vvltatsoc'ver. .... There were various methods of accom- 
plisi)i7)g this ]ai7pose, the prineipaJ one being cajutatioii-tax of eiglit 
dollars ]»er aiuiuni on every fiidian from tlie age of eigbleen to hfty- 
hve, often collected with great ir justice, two or three times over.’ — 
pp. .^30 — 523^?, ‘<>33. - 

This tribute, however, a.s it was called, has bet'ii already so 
often de.scribcd by otlicr authors, that we prefer giving^m a<‘coiint 
of another melliod of obtaining money from lh(‘se helpless beings, 
more cruel, in every re.spect, than anvthing we remember to have 
read of, even in the histoiit^s of Asiatic despotism. We allude to 
wliat are called, in Spanish, l^eparlimientos, which might be 
translated ‘foieed allotments:' but v\esliall use the original word 
in describing the thing itself, which, as far as we know, is of 
pure Spanish invention, and wliich, we hope, will never be trans- 
lated to any other country. 

The corregidors, or magistrates, appear to have bad almost 
’ absolute 
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y])soliiio power In their respective districts, and they exercised it 
witlioiit scruple oi leniorse. When first nominated to their situ- 
ations, llicy were ^cmaally in indigent circumstances; but, as tlieir 
fiilnre i'ortune was certain, they found no ditHculty in procuring 
credit from the sliopkeeptas at Lima, who were, in fact, very glad 
of these opportunities to get rid qf tluar damaged or unsaleable 
goods. In one w^ay or another, riien, the corregidor contrived to 
carry with him tlio interior a large quantity of the worst 
description of merc'isaiidi'it*. As soon as he reached his new sta- 
tion, he ronmienced Ins administration, by inspecting in person all 
the different \illag(is under liis orders; and, having called over the 
name's of the fiidians, placed against each a certain portion of the 
goods in question, not only without consulting the wants or wishes 
of tlie })oor peoph^ theniselyi's, but without e^en letting theni 
know tlie quantity they wore to ha.e forced upon tlu'iii, or the 
prices they werti to pay. 'I liis done, the i:orri'gidor pitsscd on to 
another \illage — liaving lirst handed the list to tlie eaciqiio, or chief, 
who n ail to his fellow'-villagers what had been set down against his 
own name and theirs. As soon as these poor wretches heard the 
ipiantity of goods they were to take, and tiie exorbitant charges, 
tlu'v \v(‘re thrown into th(‘ givatest despair ; but all the representa- 
lioiis of tin* Vaciqiu', and the' lamentations of the jieople, were of 
no avail — it signifiid nothing that the wliole \illage did not contain 
inoiM*y enoiigli to juake np such a sum, still Irss did it avail to 
jepresi'iit lliat tlie things wtre not sueli as wt'fe w anted, — that they 
w(‘it‘ ahsolutol\ u>eU'^s, — that tlu’ co>l \va> I'nonnoiisly greater 
than had c\i‘r been charged for similar articles before. The cor- 
regidor tiiriK'd a dt af ear to all that was said, only insisting reso- 
lutely upon the pa\nieut being compleleil, and ihrtatening dc- 
fanlieis with ])\uuslnnents as se\ere as if the loy.d liihule hini been 
in arrears. Two uars and a half were generally allowed the 
Indiim^ to make up tin' whole amount of tin* ('xaction. 

Jh-.^iih'S tliese regular [)euodi<*al lieparti 4 jiii;jitos, the ci'rregidors 
look care inner to \isit any \illage for the^nnposc of collecting 
money (ami they .seldiim weal for any other purpose) without carry- 
ing along with them a slock of goods ready to tlirusi upon those who 
might liappen to liavi' liei ii the most prompt in llu'ir ]>ayments. 
l\('course was not m)W'had to prt'cisely downright ^iolence, as in the 
first or great ilt'jiartiiniento, but the coiregidors had tlieii studiously 
contiived to dispi>se of all their useless articlt'>, and kept back for 
tlie si'eondary occasions such things as weie really serviceable U> 
the Indians — and of these tlu*\ were ik>w allowed to make their 
own selection; until they had done so, InnveNcr, not ii word was 
said of the price; to name Hial, after the tilings were chosen, was 
a privilege which every corregidor rcserveil to himself. It is 
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needless to say, the Indians wore strictly prevented frona pur- 
chasing anything in other quarters, the only shop in the ^illago 
being kept by the corregidor. — p. 24*2. 

The absurdity of these liepaiiiniieiilos equalled their in justice : — 

* Of what earthly use,’ say the commissioners, ‘ could a yard or two 
of velvet or brocade be to a half- naked Indian, employed in digging in the 
fields or running barefoot by tJie side of a mule ; and ^vlu>, at the very 
moment he is driven to his writs’ ends to procure the mere necessaries of 
life, finds himself loaded with a debt of forty or fifty dollars, for a bit of 
finery which he despises? A iX)or man, wllo^e highest ambition was, at 
some future time, to be able to indulge in a pair of the coarsest worsted 
hose, was obliged to receive half a dozen pairs of silk stockings. Another 
had spectacles placed by compulsion before eyt's, already sufficiently 
clear to see all the contents of his smoky mud -hut. Some were com- 
pelled to encumber themselves with great locks, thougli tlie slightest 
twist of a thong was more than sufficient to secure the access to a 
hovel, which no mortal would liave taken the trouble to enter, liad 
it been left wide open. Indians, who had no beards, and indeed never 
cut their hair at all, rvere nevertheless amply ^llpplied with razors. On 
the same judicious principles, they were u(‘ver left w'itliout stationery, 
though they coukl not write a word. C’ards and dic^e, tJie use of w’hieli 
they could not even conjecture — snuff-boxes, combs — (a comb to an 
Indian!) — buttons, to those who had no clothes ; books, and all sorts of 
things — the swec}/mgs of the shops iu Lima, were forced upon these poor 
people; articles in every respect uiisuited to their tastes, and far Ixyond 
their means, — but fbr £^1 of w'hich they were compelled to pay the cor- 
regidor,* — p. 248. 

‘ Such,* say our travellers — after telling some frightful anecdote'^ 
of this system, — ‘ such is a fair picture of the administration of 
the corregidors — fellows wliose sole study was to amass wealtli at all 
hazards ; anri-who, at tlie expiration of tlieir fn e years, thoiigJi their 
salary was not above two or three thousand dollars, generally contrived 
to carry off two or tliree hundred times as much; indeed many have 
been known to clear not lc»s than lialf a million of dollars! * — p. y.VI.. 

In a note by the Julitor (p. 2o4) we IniNe some curious addi- 
tional remarks, and S^iiolice of the revolt of the famous cacique, 
Tupac-Aniani, iu 17^^0, in consequence of the tyranny of two 
corregidors, Alojz and Arriaga, who, by imposing three) lleparti- 
mieiitos in one year, in place of one iu two years and a lialf, (the 
usual infliction,) drove the Indians to despair. 'J.’hr;y took abLiiulant 
revenge at the moment, In putting every Spaniard near them to 
death ; but in the end, after a desolating war of three years, sunk, 
as usual, under European discipline ; and the poor chief, Tiipac- 
Amaru, was put to death by his conquerors, in a manner too hor- 
rible to descrilie, being first made to witness the slaughter of his 
wife and children. 'I'liis formidable iusuirectiou had the good 
effect of alarining the government j and from that time the Repar- 

timieiitos 
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tluiieiilos were put an end to : but the mita, the tribute, and every 
other species of tyranny, were maintained to a much later date. 

W’c have scarcely the heart to go on with tliis story ; — the worst 
paits of it are still to come. Kveii this repart imiento was nothing 
to the inita, or cornpuls«>ry service of tlu', Indians. Every village 
was forced to sujiply annually a -given number of hands, for the 
purpose of being sciit to work ufider the lash in the mines, in the 
public hacienddfty or ftirins, or, wiiich seems to have been the 
Avoist fate of all, in the ohrojosy or inanufactoiics. lux fucie, the 
Indians, who w'orc tlnis forced from their homes and natural occu- 
pations, were In law entitled to their release at the end ol the year ; 
bill means wiae alwavs devised by which their slavery became 
perpetual. A noininal sum, from fonrleeii to eighteen dollars, 
w as allotted to each labourer, who, for this pretended hire, was 
bound to w'ork three hundrc?d da\s in each year, leaving tor Sun- 
davs and holidays tln^ riMiiaining sixly-tive. Jlul the master kept an 
account of any davs lost above this number bv sickness or other 
l aiises, and the Indian had to make these up by extra work in 
the follow ing year . — {[). Of the eighteen dollars mentioned 

abovi*, eight w«’re at once subtracted to pay the Indian’s tribute 
to the king ; from llu' ti'ii whieh remained, two and a quarter were 
still furlh(‘r deiliu'loil to pay for his clothes ; so tliat only .seven 
tiollars and ihrce-qnartins were left lt)r the maintenance ot him.self 
and his family, for their clothing, and for the, heavy exactions ot 
till' r'hnrch, which were never remitti'd. Nor was this all; for, 
the little patch of ground allowed to the Indian, lor the enltivatioii 
of his maize, being iiiadecpiato to raise a sutlicieiit quantity, he was 
fxniipelled to buy inoutbly from bis master half a tanega more ; 
and as he charged .six reals for this, (more than donUle the proper 
firiee,) the wri’tchcd Indian’s bill at the end ut the year, for maize 
alone, amounted to nine ilollars, or one dollar and a quarter more 
than it was possible for him to gain ; so that alter labouring for 
three hundred days in the year exelusi^Jj'^Jor his master, to say 
notliing of the culture of his own gardc'U, and having received only 
a coarse cloth wrapper and twelve fauegas ot maize, he found him- 
si'lf in ilebt a sum wdiich, as he could not discharge it in money, 
was carried to account of next year’s work. In process of time, 
as it w as phvsically impossible to discharge so many accumulating 
obligations, kc. the Indian became, to all intents and purposes, 
a slave for life: and in order to complete the iniquity, the children, 
being made responsible for the father’s debts, w ere lorced to work 
on, after his death, till these were all discharged, which of course 
was prevented from ever happening by the same swindling pro- 
ces.ses. (p. 1271.) — When •a set of newlVdraw n men set out for 
the ohrajesy their whole tribe assembled, and, with lamentations 
frolemn and funereal, bade them adieu for ever. 


The 
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The Curas now re-appear on the stage. It is well sakl at the 
beginning of the third chapter of Part Second, (perhaps tiic most 
remarkable in the whole volume,) that after what has been 
written of the boundless rapacity of tlie corregidors, the cruelties 
of the niita, the injustice of the re parti niicntos, the forcible occu- 
pation of the Indian territory, the ulb'r absence of all legal pro- 
tection ill the case of the natives, ami the rapid flecrcase of their 
over-worked population, it might fairly be supposed that their 
measure of suffering wws full to the brim; but the fart was other- 
wise : for those persons, whose sacred duty it was to soothe and 
protect them, used all their authority to aiigniciit the harilships of 
their fate, and thus added intense mental misery to every bodily 
suffering which human nature could bear. — (p. I'rom the 

moment the priest reached his a}>poiuted station, he set about 
screwing out of his Hock as largo ajiortion as he c ould of the little 
money left by the corregidors. Kverv dc^vice that could be thought 
of w^as adopted lc» multiply saints’ days and other festivals, as on 
these occasions something w'as aUvays levied for sayijig mass, for 
a sermon, for the proc<‘ssioii, for incense, for w a\ candles, and so 
on : all these fees were dcmuuidc'd in reaciy mom?v ; and when the 
poor wretches had none, they were stripped of their pauUrv, eggs, 
and pigs, and werc^ often left to live upon wild herbs and rools. 
While the priest in his ow n pei.son was thus icorkin^ luomw, as 
they termed it in fiiiiyiig ])hrasoology, out of the Indiim men, an 
ally, faithful in this matter at least, his concubine, contrived to 
make.' no small profit out of tlioir wives and daughters. This sll(^ 
accomplished b\ gedting up a little obraje of her own, wdiere .slu^ 
forced them all to work at her difieivnt ju})s. One she set to spin, 
another to seV, a third to weave ; whde to thosci who were too 
iiitirm for such tasks, she distributed a cock and a hen a-]>i<'i:c*, 
recpiiriiig the old w omen to produce in return so many cliickeiis, at 
the end of a c’erlain period. — (p. 340 .) '^Jliescj private obrajes, lie 
it noted, w'ere sonicti<U».' held in the church, and, in order that no 
time might bo lost, the workers wc.*vc placed w'ith their noisy locaiis 
at one end of the holy edilice, while the Sefior Cura w'as saying 
mass at the otheV, — (p. 341 .) "i1ic Indian’s lot while alive was 
no enviable one, and it was not to be expected that he should be 
much more considered after his death. Accoidingly, we tind that 
the body was usually left iinbuiied, to be devourt'd by vultures and 
dogs, unless a sufficient sum of money was collecteil to defray the 
priest’s fees for the funeial. But if there happened to be any pro- 
perly left by the Indian, the piiest always contrived to secure the 
whole of it, to the exclusicni of the w'Vlovv and children ; and the 
manner in which he effected tliis was of a piece w'iili the rest of 
the system, for he insisted upon giving the deceased a sumptuous 
funeral^ though directly agaiubt the wishes of the survivors, and 

then 
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then sent in an all-devouring bill, against which there was no 
appeal. — p. 341. 

In return for this total sacrifice of liberty and fortune, it is 
triumphantly alleged bv Spanish writers, that tliere was given to 
the aboriginal inliabitants of the country the inestimable blessing 
of Christianity ; hut, alas ! it is scarcely possible to imagine a more 
complete mockery than what was called the conversion of the 
Indians in Soutli America. Let us listen to the statement of the 
official report before us ; — 

‘ As we liave row' fully exposed tJie tyrannical conduct of the priests, 
as well as the profligacy of tlieir manners, it only remains to describe the 
nature of the spiritual cliarge they take of their Hocks ; and what mea- 
sures they have adopted for the instruction of tJie Tiidians in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Jt has already been mentioned, that just before 
mass on Sundays a few words of the doctrines of the faith were read, 
This, wo found, was done in the follnwing manner. All the inliabitants 
of the village, mah^ and female, being assembled in the elmrehyard— 
the men on one side, the women on the other — and seated on tlie grass, 
the service alluded to began. Ilie person who ofiiciated was not the priest 
Jiimself, but generally an old blind Indian, maintained for this purpose. 
Having placed hiiv.self in the midst of the congregation, h(‘ began to 
ehant certain prayers in a tone between speaking and singing, in whieh 
hev'as followed \vord for Avord by his auditors. Tliis service, AA'hich was 
n'ad sometimes in Spanish, (of which these [leojile know not a word,) and 
sometimes iiitljo Tiiea language, lasted for about jialf* an hour, antf in (his 
cnnsistt^d (hr wholn of the (Uliridiftii iiutrurtloii rjtccn to fhc wtticps in 
Sonfi( Amrrica. 'Phe result was, that an Indian of sixty or seventy years 
old, knew no more of the matter than aidiild of as many months. Neither 
one nor the other, indeed, iixer learned a syllable beyond what a parrot 
iniglit liave been ecpially well taught in tlie same time. No person was 
ever critechizcd, nor was any explanation given of the holy mysteries, la 
])oiiit of fact, the attention of the congregation Avas solely directed to the 
music of the chanter’s voice, and altJiough they learned to repeat by rote 
certain phra.^es, not a single sjiark of meani^g^^’er entered along AA'ith 
the. AA'ords. So deploralde indeed Avas their ign6?!lnce, that when Ave asked 
them “of Avhom does the Holy (iliost consist?” tliey sometimes an- 
swered, “ the Father,” and sometimes said, “ The Virgin Mary;” hut if 
interrogated more closely, it became evident they eitlier answered at 
random, or framed such replies as they fancied would he most acceptable 
to us. The only two things to which, on these occasions, the priest 
attended Avitli hearty zeal and diligence wore — first, to see that no one 
came empty-handed ; and secondly, to ascertain that the contribution was 
Avhat it ought to be : these material points settled, he considered the 
duties of his holy office as fulfilled. After these meetings, the Indians 
Avere in the habit of indulging in the most horrible debauchery, and the 
priests, so far from repressing such scenes, took care to encourage 
them, solely on account of the gain which they reaped from the meeting. 
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On these occasions the whole party got drunk upon chica, and before 
the evening was over, fathers and daughters, brotliers and sisters, Avere 
seen rolling about on the ground indiscriminately/ — p. 350. 

* 111 short/ to adopt the conclusion of tlicse official commis- 
sionera, ^if we examine the moral and religious state of the Indians, 
miscalled converted, we must frankly confess that it is difficult to 
discover the difference for tlie better belween llieir condition wlien 
first discovered, and that in which we see them at present.’ — p. 353. 

This is enough, and pci haps it w^ill be thought more than 
enough, to give our readers an idea of this very singular book. 
Our extracts from it have been made with perfect fairness ; but 
it may very possibly be remarked, that they arc, without exception, 
unfavourable to the Spaniards. Such is the case ; and we must 
say distinctly that it is not the least striking feature in this 
report, that while it is singularly minute and circumstantial in all 
its details, there is not one circumstance recorded to relieve the 
gloom of ,all-over-shadoAviiig despotism. In the history of every 
other country, however barbarously peopled — however despotically 
governed — there is always something, howevt'r small, to cheer tlic 
prospect, and to sa\e the national character from absolute degra- 
dation ; but in South America, by the showing of two Spanish 
authors of the highest character for knowledge and veracity, whose 
wish, on every account, it must have been to represent things as 
favourably as pos.<?rdile, there seems to have been absolutely nothing 
to set off the general darkness of injustice, rapacity, and cruelty. 
The personal conduct of the Jesuits may be supposed to form 
something like an exception, and to a certain extent this is true ; 
but it must be recollected that the whole weight of their extensive 
authority waj directed to the uiiqiialiiicd support of those prin- 
ciples of goAJTJimeiJt which thus afflicted the Spanish colonies 
during three dark and bloody centuries, and which still oppress 
the mother-country herself. 

It may, pcrhaps^b< i asked — why, supposing tlie melancholy 
details of this Report to be true, \vc have taken so much pains 
to extend their publicity, since the countries to which the book 
refers have been revolutionized, and a new order of things esta- 
blished ? In the first place, we arc by no means certain that any 
important amelioration in the condition of the Indians has taken 
place ; and we arc not without hopes that these remarks may have 
the effect of exciting travellers to investigate a question in every 
respect important to the Avcll-bciug of those great countries, and 
consequently also to us, who are now so intimately connected with 
them. We think, in the next place, that a thorough insight into 
, the policy of the administration which ‘‘so long directed the affairs 
of South America, may afford the means of understanding many 

anomalies. 
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anomalies which occur, from time to time, in the government of 
liie New States ; and enable our statesmen at home, as well as 
those persons w’hose business leads them to establish a {)crsonaI 
intercourse with the inhabitants, to make greater allowances for 
the ignorance and prejudice by which it is quite natural to suppose 
they must still bo distinguished, ^•though the original cause may 
be gone, '^riiey have as yet tnijoyed the advantages of freedom for 
a very short interval, and it is the most unreasonable thing pos- 
sible to expect that, for one generation at least, the* re will not be 
discernible on liic modern character many traces of the ancient 
evils, '^riiat the Creoles have already, in many districts at least, 
greatly improved in manners, and in political sentiment, is most 
ceiiain; and we know that, in proportion as they have learned to 
respect themselves, their inbred distrust of strangers has subsided. 
I'hey caii now feel, in some degree, and we bc'lieve they really 
begin to understand, that coiiinitM'cial intercourse may be quite as 
beueticial to themselves as to the loreigners, ^Aho, while they earry 
aw ay nothing but the superfluous gold and silver, leave more than 
an equivalent behind, 'riiesc and a Innidred other maxims, in 
other nations considered the flattest ccnnmon-placcs, arc, only Just 
beginning to gain admission with the South Americans; but still 
it frequently happens in tliose countries, that w^heii foreigners aie 
perplexed by inconsistencies, they are too apt to fancy there is 
dishonesty, where it is merely ignoranee that jnl^rrupts business. 

''Jdie South Americans themsehes, also, we are quite sure, will 
do w’ell to study this volume w'ith care. In many places, it cannot 
fail to wound their pride ; but it may be advantageously used as a 
sort of mirror, by which they may discover the existence of many 
spots Avliich no other nieaiis could have detected, aiurthus enable 
them mvich sooner to gain the esteem and the cordideuce of 
iiaiioiis, which it ought to be their chief study to conciliate. The 
example of the <-oiiteiiipt and beggary into w'liicli their ancient 
rulers have iiow^ fallen, solely by u 2ier.?^»,»?uiee in the system 
which it is the object of this book to expose, ought to act as a 
fearful w-arning to them ; and though w^e cannot expect its ettect 
to ho as immediate as we coidd wish, it is coitain*that their surest 
course to happiness lies now’, and must continue to lie, in steering 
clear of the political vices so palpably put forward in this report. 
The South Americans have now- an opportunity of retrieving their 
national character, and this they can only do by proving to the 
world that heretofore they have been unfairly dealt with, and that 
the reiterated assertion made by the Spaniards, of their utter inca- 
pacity to govern their own qpiuitry, w’as a libel devised by a band 
of oppressors, — not a truth derived from observation of external 
facts, and, worse still, from the secret sympathies of common 
blood equally predisposed for slavery. At 
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At times, indeed, we confess there come over our minds the 
most painful misgivings on this subject; for the South Americans, 
in fact, are really Sj)aniards, let them say what they will ; — their 
language, religion, and manners, as well as their education, moral 
and political, are all the same ; and we should have much greater 
hopes of them Nverc the reproaches so liberally used by their 
former masters, as to the conlaininatioii of their blood, better 
founded than any one can take them to be. It is, indeed, impos- 
sible to meet a Spaniani, or one of his descendants, without an 
involuntary feeling of ])eisonal regard; there is something so gentle 
and friendly in his address, with a slight touch of the gracefulness 
of oriental manners left him by the Moors, that tlie iiulividnal irre- 
sistildy engages our good will, and makes ns forget those clefects 
in his character which are tlie real causes of the ilounfal of his 
nation. lUit the South Americans, as well as tlie Spaniards, are 
uiiforlmrately destitute of those habits of business which gi\(' this 
country, and Jsoilli America, so great an ascendaiU N over the 
rest of the woild; they have a positi\e delight in jiroerastiiiatioii, 
]nmetuallt} is pain to them, and tin y are almost always more willing 
lo submit to what is tlisagr(‘rable than to take the trouble of shaking 
it off. This indolenct', however it may ha\o been originally })ro- 
diiced, is the r(‘al cattsc of the deep disgrace which has come 
upon them ; andpntil they spread a gnjut deal more canvass, they 
must be left, as \\ ivatter of course, far astern of other nations. 
AVe do not think thi.^ is yet properly fell in Kiiglaiid, for we hear, 
ill many companies, the most lavish praises of the piitienee anil 
uncomplaining fortitude with which the refugees from the Penin- 
sula bear their fate. Now, altliougb ^^e should be sorry to say 
any tiling to cheek the tide of public charity v\hich keeps tluise 
poor peoj)Ie alive, it is impossible to deny that this very indif- 
ference to personal comfoit, and respectability of station indivi- 
dually, is the real cause of their national misfortunes. Wlieii 
half a dozen of SptJK^/.ds live in a garret in London upon what 
would not feed a couple of Englishnicn, and not only exist but 
are comfortable, or, at all events, patient and trampiii, they are 
sustained, we conceive, by exactly the same class of feelings which 
enables the great mass of their countrymen to bear the tyranny 
established at home. In tlie Castilian idiom, this is called pride, 
or dignity — in English, it is apathy. Let us change jdaces for a 
moment : suppose as many luiglish refugees in Madrid as there 
are Spaniards in London : — w’fmid they be content to smoke their 
segars, and say ‘ Sessa — let the world slide,’ w’ere a govcninient 
like that of Eerdinand VIE, and a protecting army like that of the 
Dauphin, established here? 


At 
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At the very time when the Report of Ulloa and Juan was 
issuing from the liOiulon press, a work upon the same subject, 
with exactly .similar preteii.sions as to aiillienticity, was making its 
way into the world in Madrid. The tirst, however, is edited by, 
and printed at the expense of, an lilnglislnnaii ; while the other 
comes fortli from the discreet hands of a monk of the order of 
San Jiian, and at the cost of his Catholic Majesty's exehequer- 

J'his work (which is also named at the head of onr ]>aper) pro- 
fe.s.ses to lie a coi!e<'lion of all llu^ voyages aiul discoveries by sea 
made by the Spaniards since the close of the tiftt?enth cenliiry ; 
illustrated by dociiment.s hitherto unpublished, concerning Uie 
nautical hi.story of Spain, and the eslablishments formed by that 
nation in the Indies. "I1ie introduction, though \ery dull, is 
learned, and contains a valuable history of the progri ss of mari- 
time discovery; and avc learn tVinii it that th(^ original [lapeis by 
which the voyago.s of Columbus, Cortes, and otliers are to he 
accompanied, have been found in the arclji\es of Madrid, and 
are all fortliw ith to be printed verbatim, and with the spirit of per- 
fect truth, '^riiis being llu^ ca.se, Mr. Ihirrv, it appeals, might 
have saved himself the labour and tlui ( xpen.se of jiriiiling the 
* Notieias Sec.retas,’ as theie can be no doubt that tin* Catholic 
king’.s faithful \as.sal, Don Martin hVniaiKhv. de Na\aret(‘, is 
miicli too candid to refu.se to Clloa and .liiaii the imporlant iiliis- 
tialioii which their celebrated voyage rei'e^e.s* from the report 
w'hich we have been discussing, and which of courst' must pas.s 
ihrougli his hands. 'I4iere are, howe\(‘v, eerUiin exprc'ssious 
towanl.s the end of tlu'. intioduclion, which incline us to think 
that Mr. Harry’s copyright will not be invaded In any Spanisli 
piiat<*.s. ‘—'S'he .s(‘iUences which lea\e this impression upon our 
minds, and which we would have Mr. Harry consider altentiveb 
before he trusts his neck again in Spain, are as follows : — 

‘ Hy the puldleatioii of tlie works ulludctl tljc genuine Idvstory of 
the New World will he made known — the *utith will stand forth in 
all its hrillianey, to dis[)el tiie clouds of error and of prejudice, and 
the effects of that mischievous system w'hieli falsifies the pririidpies of 
legitimacy and good order in one quarter of the AVOrM, imd tranijiics 
under foot the most sacred of all rights in another, to the destruction of 
those maxims of peace, brotherly love, and union, wdiich ouglit to extend 
OA^er the AA^iiole earth. The Indians in South America Ai ill look hack 
with gratitude from those terrible scenes Avhicli ai’e noAV acting around 
them, to the tender solicitude and the unceasing care Avitli Avhich the 
kings of Spain always Avatched OA^er tlieir interests and happiness.’ — 
Colvccion da las Viagas, 

In support of these assertions, wc arc favoured with the dying 
speech of the Isabella, who, calling her liusbaud and some of 

her 
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her sons about her, enjoined them to see that the Indians, after 
her death, were not treated with injustice or cruelty. Wc 
grievously suspect her Most Catholic Majesty’s conscience must 
have been pricking her at that fatal moment, when the immea- 
surable distance which had heretofore seemed to exist between 
a throne and a mud-hut, had been narrowed to two small steps. 
A number of other royal authorities, oq’ially valuable, are cited 
for the same purpose in this curious introduction ; and even Dr. 
llobertson is dragged in to make out a case. That historian’s 
evidence, however, like that of the prince of all witnesses, his 
countryiiiaii Ciiddie IJcadrig, is but little to the purpose of the 
intern)gators ; for he merely says, that, ^ in the laws promulgated 
for the government of the Indians, he could perceive no traces of 
that cruel system attributed to the Spaniards,’ Nothing can be 
more true ; for the ^ l^eyes de las Indias’ are a model of all that is 
generous — but, in point of fact and practice, they were fjuite as 
ineffectual as if their framers had been legislating for the inhabitants 
of the moon. Then follows a bitter philippic against the Creoles 
or Sj)anish vXmericans, uho it seems have been seduced from 
their allegiance by the fantastical arguments and seliish policy of 
trading nations, whose sophisticated reasonings have plunged 
them into the lowest state of misery. — (p. cx.) In the enumeration 
of the various benefits conferred on the inhabitants of South 
America by the Spaniards, it is pleasant enough to encounter the 
word rrpartimiento. — (p. cxii.) 

Comparisons, our author seems to forget, are as odious in Spa- 
nish as in other idioms ; yet nothing can be a better proof of his 
gallantry in the use of his weapons than his dating u])peal to the 
world on tife subject of colonization. 

‘ Did tlie PJiiglish,’ he asks, ‘ treat tlie Canadiatis better than we did 
the Indians ? or were the inhahitants of tliose coloriies now called the 
United States a bit l)etter off ? What was done in Jamaica ? — J;ow 
many millions have '••victims to jwwder and cold iron (polvora y 
hierro) in Hindostau?’ 

Hut the most unfortunate use of this argiiineiit is where he 
loses his temper altogether, and roars out, ^ Shall we conqiarc 
Robespierre with Ilernan Cortes, and Marat with Pizarro ?’ Now, 
for our parts, we see no objection to this comparison, except that 
the loss is all on the side of the Prenchinen. — VV"e can imagine the 
delight with which a genuine bigot of the Escurial would listen to 
the following sentences of page cxiii : — 

‘ It was from this destructive volcano (the French revolution) that 
those flashes of liglitning came forth which dazzled the eyes of Spain, 
Naples, Piedmont, and Portugal. But this will all pass like a dream, 

and leave nothing but sorrow and remorse behind Experience 

" is 
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is the greatest of all undeceivers; and the day is fast approaching when 
the veil will he torn from their eyes, and the South Americans will 
curse, in the bitterness of their hearts, those strangers who have la- 
boured to tyrannize over and impoverish them — especially by the esta- 
blishment of commercial relations (trafico mercantil), and tlie introduc- 
tion of machinery (ingeniosas invenciones) ; thus sex^arating them from 
their mother- country, filling them M'ilh hatred and vengeance against 
their European l)rethren, corrux^tiiig their manners, concealing or falsi- 
fying the good actions of their ancestors, Jind all because they well know 
that a cernuJt and effeminate population will be the more easily enslaved.’ 

TJiis trash is sufficient to show the bitter inorlificatioii with 
which the Spaniards view the rising prosperity of South America, 
and the obstinacy which makes them still cling to the empty 
shadow of colonial power. W e confess wc arc not charitable 
enough to feel any great compassion for their distress upon 
this occasion; if we regret anything, it is the long forbearance 
our government displayed in not sooner acknowledging the in- 
dependence of the countries in question, merely because they 
conceived that the mother-country ought to lead the way. Ilow 
different has been the conduct of England from that of Spain, in 
circumstances xu’ccisely similar ! When our great American colo- 
nies revolted, wc certainly endeavoured to subdue them by force of 
arms, and, fortunately for all parties, wc failed ; but as soon as 
the contest became hopeless, though oiir military hold of the 
country was still considerable, we at once sent tfiit commissioners 
to acknowledge the iiidciicndcnce of tlic Slaters ; — wo shook hands, 
like generous foes, mutually pleasoil to (Uid hostilities ; and from 
that hour (for one silly interruption may be easily forgotten) have 
been useful friends to each other. Spain, however, cannot be made 
to see the advantages of }iclding to this spirit of mutual forgiveness 
and oblivion ; but after being beat out of every corner of tlie 
country, and sulkily refusing to enter into any amicable relations, 
still ministers to her false pride by a x>^>^lii^‘'v*ous refusal to ac- 
knowledge the independence of immense ul^.Vitftrics, long since, to 
all intents and purposes, as free from her inllucnec, as if they had 
never belonged to her. 

We turn, however, from this x>cttish behaviour, to' give it no 
worse name, to a much more imxvorlant topic — the probable ad- 
vancement of the JSew States in political imx^ortanee. We have 
seen what the sons of Englishmen can do when left to themselves 
m a new country : tlie exioeriinent remains to be tried with the 
descendants of Spaniards. Our expectations, we confess, have 
fluctuated greatly ux)on this subject. Wc have sometimes felt 
serious apprehensions, that |heir indolence, the spiritless modera- 
tion of their wantS; and the consequent absence of those influences 

which 
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wliich niiglit Ijave urged them to the acquisition of better habits^ 
will for a long time retard their progress. On the other hand, 
the possession of political power, and the unrestricted enjoyment 
of the benefits of commerce, must introduce, we should hope, 
higher tastes and higher objects of industry and ambition ; whilst a 
fr*^e intercourse with foreigners, and the consequent dissemination 
of the literature of other countries, will extend their knowledge, 
and improve their manners ; and by teaching them that there is 
no road to national importance but that of public and private 
virtue, bring them to respect in themselves, and to encourage, for 
their own sake, those principles of honour, without which their 
mines of gold and silver, even were they a hundred times richer 
than they seem to be, would fail to gi\c them the sliglite.st W'ciglit 
ill the scale of nations. 

\Vc cannot conclude without returning for a moment to the 
^ Noticias Sccretas.' — \Vc do so, for tlie purpose of expressing our 
regret tliat the able and judicious eilitor has been very sparing of 
his notes, and our hope that he may be less so wlien he gives us 
his hjiglish translation of the book. He has, we well know, much 
to vSa> that would at tlu^ present time interest all, and that might 
perhaps benefit many, "lliat, in his edition of the Spanish Re- 
port, lie lias abstaintMl fioin any considerable discussions on the 
present state of the countries to which it refers, was, upon tlie 
whole, perhaps, wise ; but surely siuii sileiU‘e cannot be called 
lor in cl book exjnwssly intended lor the hhigiish public. It is 
no seciet that Mr, liarry (who, being a Catholic, had been 
educated in Spain, and wlio had, at an eaiTicr perioil of life, tra- 
velled extensiv<ily in tlie Spanisli Colonies) was the person cliosen 
to conduct one of the greatest of the recent schemes for applying 
English capital to the iniprovcment of the new' states ; and that 
in this capacity he made a tour which lasted nearly three years, 
and embraced almost every district of Spanish Aineiica, in which 
a traveller could consid^^r himself as safe. It is also well known 
that he has reinnieiH^iiiic in the full belief, that evtay attempt on 
the part of luiglishmeii to conduct mining .speculations, or agricul- 
tural speculations, or indeed any specnkition whatever, (except a 
petty business of money dealing in sea-ports may be called one,) in 
those states, until the goverimu iits are more settled than they now 
are, and the people more unlike tlicir fatliers, must be attended 
witli ruinous consequences. In a word, we know (we have, of 
course, proper aulhority to make such a statement) that Mr. 
.Barrv’s opinion on this subject is quite as strong as that of Mr. 
IVlieis; and that of Peru, in particular, he speaks altogether as 
unfavourably as the other does of Cbde. AVe would faiii believe, 
that the view which Mr, JBarry takes of these matters is too 

dark; 
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(lark ; and can scarcely doubt that personal disappointments have 
had some influence in tinging it. But one thing is, we think, 
clear — Mr. Jiarry’s evidence ought to be gi\en at length: his 
character as a Catholic will lend it special value on many 
points ; and it is obvious that his perfect previous familiarity with 
the laiiguagcj and inanucrs, both of Spain and Spanish America, 
must have gi\en him advantages fgr o])S(irving and understanding 
the effects of the recent convulsion, very superior to what could 
have been enjoyed by Mr. Mievs, or indeed by any linglishman 
who has as yet j^ublislied an account of these revolutionized Co- 
lonies. 


Aut. II . — Anne Bohnjn. A J)ramafin Poem. thj the Rev. 
ll. H. Milman, Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Orford. London. 18 ‘ 2 (), 

T'r is a misfortune for a poet- — above all for a tragic poet — to 
l)e born after Sliakspenre ; but it is one lliat he cannot avoid ; 
nor is the evil entirely, or even chiefly, exUnnal. A mojlern 
is not only subject to <M)ui|[)arison w ith the elder masters of his 
art, in the mind of his reader ; but in the conco<rtion of his plan, 
and during the composil ion of his work, he subjec ts hiinscdf to the 
same comparison, in his own mind. Ihcause Natun^ has made 
him a poet, he is not, therefore, to despise the lissistaiice of Art. 
lie wlio vvillingh surrendci?, all ae<|naiutancL with llie standard of 
art, must return back to the simplicily of nature; be nm^t depend 
upon bis own powers of prodnetiou, to excel what powers similar 
in kind, and, perhaps, superior in degree, snccessivelv^ exerted by 
varioLisly-gifU'd individuals, have sncces.sfull\ laboured to establish. 
Hence, the modern poet Jiaturally refeis to tlie models of which 
tiuil standard is composed, and either selects from its coml)inations, 
er casts his creations in the moulds of ^theirs, aud sometimes 
attempts both. : * 

"riie author of ‘ Atiiie Boleyii’ is an accomplished scholar, and a 
poet; but bis poetry is more artilh'ial than natural: and for his 
versilicalioii he is occasionally iiuh'bted both to Shakspeare and 
Milton. a comparison with a production t)f the former, the 

subject of bis present work renders It ])ec:uliai ly liable ; and w^e think 
\vc can perceive tliat the author o\' Anne Dole yn found it iin[)ossible 
to resist the force of association and the influence of autiiorily. He 
has four personages, of which the ^ miglitv master’ had already given 
portraits ; and the character of Angelo Caiaffa is evidently a sub- 
slilule for that of Cardinal VVplsey. The diflcrence is small between 
the tw^o portraits of Henry Vlll. ; the later is the feebler resem- 
blance — 
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blance— that is all. Of Gardiner and Craiimer an attempt is 
made at fuller developement. The remaining characters arc con- 
stnicled upon a principle of contrariety. Shakspeare’s Ann 
Bullcn is depicted in the heyday of youth, a triumphant wife, 
and a happy mother : the Anne Boleyn of our author is a wo- 
man of sorrow, and acquainted with grief, — she dies the death 
of an adulteress, yet innocent of transgression. Angelo Caraffa is 
difl'erenced from Wolsey by a more marked contrast and opposition. 
He is the prime agent and motive power of Mr. Milmaifs poem, 
and our judgment of its merits must depend upon the way in which 
this character is delineated and developed. But there is an original 
sill in the conception : it is entirely imaginary. Shakspeare never 
makes fictitious characters the prime movers of his historical 
scenes : — he was content with the truth of liistory equally as of 
nature ; and more art is shown in bending the stubborn malerial 
of history to the poet’s purpose, than by eking it out with fanciful 
succedaneu. We might prefer a play founded altogether on fic- 
tion ; — the impression, that the ^ pains,’ however ‘ majestic,’ ivei*e 
once real, affects some too palpably, and they feel them loo grossly, to 
enjoy the re[>resentation with that quiet and purifying consciousness, 
which attends the perusal of a w'ork of unalloyed imagination, the 
forms whereof arc manifested in ^ the purity of the idea.’ But, in a 
series of scenes — whether constituting a ^ dramatic jioem,’ or a ‘ play’ 
— that distinctly profess to develope a well-know n historical eveiil, 
the prominent iiitrbdtiction of a purely iileal character disturbs our 
belief, and breaks in upon the unity of the design, l^vcn in epic 
composition this principle prevails. W'e look upon all the clia- 
racters of the Iliad as real ; and, in every poetic narrative of an 
historical event, expect that the author slionld display some re- 
search : — indeed, in numerous instances, poets have been so sen- 
sible of w'hat the reader expects in this kiml, that they have ap- 
pended voluminous notes, formally setting forth the authorities 
for their relations, as if given in evidence before a judge, 
perhaps, is an error^^tvfu’the otlier side ; — but it pioves liow' iK*ces- 
sary they found it to create a belief in the facts of their stories, and 
the vraisemblance of tlieir persons ; which last is a matter of mucli 
greater im})ortaiicc than any question of mere anachronism. 

Angelo Caraffa is a Jesuit. The disciples of Ignatius Loyola 
were not incorporated till about five years after the death of Anne 
Boleyn : but that is, perhaps, a trifle. The character is an endea- 
vour, says our author, ^ to embody that awful spirit of fanati- 
cism — the more aw’ful because strictly conscientious— -which was 
arrayed against our early reformers.’ Wc may readily believe, 
that the misfortunes of Anne Bolcyiv were jiartly occasioned by 
the secret machinations of the sec of Rome; and, with sorrow, 

accept 
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accept the character of Angelo Caraffa, as the embodied con- 
science of that church. He is one who willingly commits the 
most heinous crimes for conscience’ sake — he docs evil that good 
may come. But what is the good proposed? Why, that his 
church may be catliolical in unity — the universal — the otily one. 
Such is his conscience ; and such is, or was, the conscience of the 
church to which he belonged. Slicli, in truth, is the constitution 
of the human mind itself: the reason of man almost invariably 
aspires to the universal and absolute in its ideas of religion, science, 
morals, legislation. Cardinal Wolsey, on the other hand, may 
be considered as a symbol of the ambition of his church. Of 
humble stock — 

‘ . . being not propped by ancestry, (whose grace 

Chalks successors their way,) nor called upon 
For high feats done to the crown ; neither allied 
To eminent assistants, but spider- like, 

Out of his self-drawing vveh, 

The force of his own merit made his way* — 

he drew together a world of wealth for his own ends — ^ indeed, 
to gain the popedom, — and fee his friends in Rome.* lie was 
intent on personal aggrandizement. Angelo Caratfa, on the con- 
trary, is 

‘ a noble born 

Of Rome’s patrician blood ; rich, lettered, versed 
Tij the atfairs of men ; no monkish drean/er, 

Hearing heaven’s summons in ecstatic visioiu* 

But he is content that ^ on him his father’s palace-gates no 
more shall open — to own no more his proud ancestral name,’ — 
to forego all property even in the coarse and simple^ wetals he 
wears, — to annihilate will, passion, afl’ection, love of kindred, nay, 
his very self, his personal being, — and boasts that on the altar of 
his God he has laid a noble saciifice — 

‘ a soul . . 

Conscious it might have compassed empire.’ 

His utmost ambition is to be, merely 

‘ A limb, a nameless limb, of that vast body * 

That should o’ersproad the world, uncheck’d, untrac’d, 

Like God's own presence, everywhere, yet nowhere — 

The invisible controul, by which Rome rules 
Tlie universal mind of man.’ 

He explains the principle of action in his following passage : — 
‘God spoke within this heart, but with the voice 
Of stern, deliberate duty, and I rose 
Resolv’d to sail the (lodd, to tread the fire — 

That’s nought — ^to quench all natural compunction, 
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To know nor right nor wrong, nor crime, nor virtue, 

But as sul»SFrvient to Rome’s cause and Heaven’s — 

I’ve school’d my haughty soul to subtlest craft, 

I’ve strung my tender heart to bloodiest havoc ; 

And stand prepar’d to wear the martyr’s flames, 

Like nuptial robes ; far worse, to drag to the stake 
My friend, the brother of* my soul — if thus 
I sear the hydra heads of heresy.’ 

Cardinal Wolscy was a ‘ bold bad man his ambition, ^ that 
scarlet sin,’ prompted him to remove all obstructions in the way 
of bis prefennent, and he is suspected of practising against the 
Duke of Uuckinghain. — 

‘ . He was a man 

Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes ;’ 

But not without reason, for if he had faults he had also many 
virtues : — 

‘ • 4 From his cradle 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading : 

Ivoftv' and sour to them that loved him not ; 

But to those men that sought him, sw^cet as summer* 

And though he were unsati'.fied in getting, 

(W'hich was a sin) vet in bestowing 
He was Ino^t l^rincely.’ 

Such a mail is not w’lthout a claim upon our sympathies— ho 
is within the sphere of our coininon humanity. "1 he last acts of 
his life redeem the preceding. We have often admired tlje patience 
which he displays when Norfolk, Suffolk, and Surrey produce to 
him — 

* . . the grand sum of liis sins. 

The articles collected from his life — 

while, in their they CMiUingly specify the charges 

against him in the hfng's possession, he stands in sileut ciiduraucc, 
until they leave him willi the taunting valediction — 

‘ So fi.re you well, my hWe good Lord C’tu dinal;’ 

— then follows his line sohloquy, beginning with — 

‘ So farewell to the little (food you bear me ; 

Farewell, a long farew^ell, to all my greatness : 

I’his is the state of man, &c.’ 

and the touching dialogue with Cromwell, wherein he tells him, 
that he has i ecoinmended him to the king, and warns him against 
ambition : — 

‘ By that sin fell the angels ; fiow can man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by it ?’ 

and 
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and concludes with — 

‘ . . . Oh! Cromwell! Cromwell! 

Had I hut served my God with half the zeal 
I served my kin^, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.* 

The circiuiistancos of his death are equally affecting : — 

‘ After the stout Earl of Northumberland 
Arrested him at York, and brought him forward 
(As a man sorely tainted) to his answer, 
lie fell sick suddenly, and grew so ill 
He could not sit his mule. 

At last, with easy roads, he came to Leicester, 

Lodged ill the abbey, where the reverend abbot. 

With all his convent, honourably received him. 

To whom he gave these words, “ O father abbot, 

An old man, broken with the storms of state, 

Is come to lay his weary liones amongst ye ; 

Give him a little earth for charity !’* 

So went to ))ed, wlierc eagerly his sickness 
Pursued liiin still ; and three nights after tljis, 

About tlic hour of eight, (wldcli he liimself 
F(n*etold should be bis last,) full of repentance, 

Continual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 

He gave Ins honours to tlie world again, 

Ilis blessed part to lieavcii, and slep^in peace.* 

'J bus it is always with Shakspeaie. His worst characters lia\o 
. oine ciaiiii upon our kindly fcidiiigs, (Jciiius is the power of 
icllecling ualure ; for genius, as the word imports, is nature. 
Tiic mind of Sliakspeare was as a magic mirror, ifi which all 
niunan naluie’s possible forms and combinations wqyc present, 
intuitively and inherently — not conceived — but as connatural por- 
tions of Ills ow n liumanity. \\ liatever his characteis w«'i‘e besides, 
they were also men. Such they were in t-he world of his imagina- 
tion — such they arc also in the world of reality. It is this har- 
mony and correspondence, between the world without and the 
world within, that gives the chaiiii to his pr<*ductions. His 
characters are not the iiicie abstractions of intellect from an 
understood class or species, but arc generated in his own mind, 
as individuals having personal being there, and are distinctly 
brought out, not so much as representatives of character in actual 
nature, as the original productions of a plastic genius, which is 
also nature, and works like her. This is to he a poet — this is 
what is meant by a creative imagination. But what is Angelo 
Carafta ? — an ‘ airy nothing, ^ tliat ‘ the poet’s pen has turned to 
shape^ ? — a creature of the poet’s imagination ? No; Mr, Mil- 
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maQ has given us, under this name, only an abstraction produced 
by the understanding from its historical knowledge, — an intellec- 
tual conception embodied by the fancy. His Caruffa is not a 
Jesuit, but all the Jesuits in one — an impersonated generalization 
of the order, not the portrait of any particular individual ; and of 
the order, not as composed of ni'en, but of the disciples of Jjoyola. 

With this explanation all the acts ascribed to Angelo are suffi- 
ciently intelligible. He serves no king, but the King of kings; or 
rather the idol of his mind, misnamed from Deity, as embodied 
ill the papal supremacy. This service he pursues ihrougli good 
and evil, and by means in the adoption of which, though evil, his 
conscience perceives no impropriety. "J'o him tlie blameless life 
of Anne Boleyn is no reason why she should not die branded like 
an adulteress, for her heresy is a germinating seed which includes 
all crime. * All sins are in that one — adultery, murder, nought is 
wanting but desire or meet occasion, and the loose heait givi‘s way.’ 
Touching the king, ‘ each lustful thought, each murthcrous deed, is 
a new link of the chain to bainmel him.’ To let slip the tyrant’s 
' tierce passions, ruthless as the dogs of war,’ is the way to compel 
him ultimately to become a sii[)piiant to the church, — at any rate, 

* to brand the heretic cause with shame.’ Caratfa makes no scruple 
of converting the confessional into a political engine. Thus, he 
induces Lady Itochford, as an expiatory service to the church, to 

* scatter hints and s^eds of hate in the king’s path,’ and obtains 
from her the paper, in Lady AMiigfield’s hand, afterwards produced 
on the trial of the queen. But he practises principally with the 
boy, Mark Smeaton, a singer at the royal chajiel, aiul the qiK'en’s 
iiiLisician, whose ‘ dulcet voice ami skilful handling the sweet lute 
had been fflmcd through Italy.’ He persuades him that his min- 
strelsy may entitle him to peculiar favours from his royal mistress, 
and takes upon him, as a father to the orphan-youth, to warn hijii 
against the bewitching inainievs of the queen. Having thus 
brought ‘ the imposs;il>!V; within the scope of thouglit,’ lie after- 
wards impresses upon his fancy the likelihood of the queen’s 
returning the passion generated by himself in the heart of tlic 
poor boy. He engages hiiri, by representing that tlie dtisire of the 
king is only to procure a divorce, to confess ii criminal iiitcrcuiiise 
with the queen, by which the king’s purpose will be accomplished. 
He makes him believe that she, being in consequence reduced in 
rank and character, may probably return his affection, tipoii learn- 
ing tliat he perpetrated the perjury to give the king another way of 
effecting his purpose tliaii by her death. He succeeds, and his 
success conducts to the execution both of the guiltless mistress 
and the perjured servant. This objeht the saintly Angelo pursues 
in a manner the most remorseless, without any compunction ; the 

end 
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end that he insanely proposes is the glory of God, and he hopes 
for his reward — in heaven ! 

There are, however, two instances of natural touches in this cha- 
racter, which we feel pleasure in pointing out. The one is w^here 
CaraiFa describes the tilt at Greenwich, and his having felt the 
recollections of his former rank iirlife thiong in upon him. 

‘ 1 stood 

Within the tilt-yard, not to take delight 
Tarnal, aiipriestly, in the worldly pageant : 

Thougli, Heaven forgive me ! wJien the trumpets blew, 

And tlio lists fell, and knights as brave, and full 
Of valour as their steeds of fire, whecd'd forth, 

And mov'd, in troops or single, orderly 
As youths and .maidens in a village dance ; 

Or sliot, like swooping hawks, in straight career. 

The old Oaraft*a rose ^\dthin my breast — 

Struggled my soul with haughty recollections 
Of when I rode through the outpoured streets of Rome, 
Enamouring all the youth of Italy 
With envy of my noble horsemanship. 

But 1 rebuked mys»elf, and thouglit how Heaven 
Had taught me loftier mastery, to rein 
And curl), witli sdutaiy governance, 

TJie umnaiiaged souls of men.* 

The other is where he soliloquizes before receiving Mark Smea- 
ton’s signature to the suborned evidence prepared for production at 
the tiial. He would fain excuse liis conduct him&clf by the fol- 
lowing reflections ; — 

* \A'^hat if the space of some few* mortal lives 
Be somew'hat shrunk ; some eyes untimely closed 
On this wm-ld’s sun ; w^ill not ten thousand souls 
Jjivc through eternity’s iinfathomed years, 

And a whole nation walk in moral light ? 

’Tis hut the wdse releiitlessness of heaven. 

Both the dread earthquake feci remorsS, that makes 
A poi)iilous city one vast tomb, where guilt 
And iiirio<’‘mce lie side by side ? Does Pity, 

Pale the blue check of Pestilence, thiit blasts 
Whole nations ? Doth the sw^ceping deluge pause, 

And hold suspended its vast weight of w’aters, 

To give the righteous time to fly the ruin ? 

The best, the w^isest, holiest saints and pontiffs 
Have sent fierce \var, with undiscerning vengeance, 

To waste the heretic’s land; for though just Heaven 
Turn from the field of carnage — from the city 
Made desolate, far raCher it beholds them 
Than the fierce tossings of the infernal pit, 

And hell made rich with everlasting souls.’ 


And 
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Alid when ihe poor lad is led out to execution, he vows to say 
masses all his life for the welfare of the soul of his victim. 

‘ So on to death, poor youth, — 

— Not ahaiidoiiecl, nor unwept hy him 

Whose aid thou scornest now ; but tliou slialt owm 

There, where all motives and all hearts are known.' 

Such is the character of this conscientious fanatic ; such arc all 
the natural pauses that it permits to interfere with his design, 
which is, ‘ to lift the throne of Peter o’er the carnal lords of earth.’ 
He is, as he is made to say, an earthquake — a pestilence — a deluge 
— that distinguishes not, l)Ut goes on in its work of desolation 
without respect to persons, in the ]>erforiuance of the will and 
the decree of heaven. Mr. Milinun is justified hv hisioiy in re- 
presenting such to be the principle of the order of which Angelo 
describes himself to have been a nameless limb, although he is 
rather an impersonation of its spirit ; but surely no individual of 
the order ever ^ bent each corporal agent’ thus into terrible con- 
foimity with the rigid ideal ; even Loyola himself had, probably, — 
Aqiiaviva certainly lunl, — other elements in his composition, com- 
mon to him and his fellow men. '^The character is not natural — it 
is intellectual. It is an embodiment, by the uiiderstauding, of a 
conception of its own, derived from historical knovvleilge of the 
constitution of this order and of the principles of its found(T — or 
rather of his more politic successors. It is not an individual, but 
a species — not a person, but an abstraction. 

-Dr. Johnson would, probably, have ajiproved both the con- 
ception and execution of this c haracter ; at least he praises 
Shakspeare’s cliiuacters, upon the ground of tlicir being species, 
not individiTals. Johnson could not, from some strange peculi- 
arity ill the constitution of his great mind, perc eive the individual 
traits induced upon the general nature presented by the poet. All 
the persons of the play of Henry the Kighlli are, in a remarkable 
degree, individuals : Jhis cousliUitcs its greatest charm ; though, 
most likely, it was the thing that occasioned the contemptuous 
criticism thereon pronounced by our grc*at ciitic. ‘ "J'lie meek 
sorrows,’ says hfc, ‘ and virtuous distress of Katherine have fur- 
nished some scenes, which may be justly niirnben‘d among the 
greatest efforts of tragedy. 11 ui the genius of Shakspeare comes 

in and goes out with Katherine. E\c*ry other jiart may be easily 
conceived and easily written.’ We cannot subscribe to this 
verdict. In our opinion, the genius of Shakspeare is equally 
exhibited in Cardinal W olsey ; nor is it hidden in lliickingham, 
notwithstanding the brevity of the part. '^I he speeches of the 
Duke, as he is led out to execution, are among the most touching 
in Shakspeare. It must be confessed, that the play is iiregular in 
• construction, and the subject deiicient in unity ; yet great judg- 
ment 
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ment is manifested in its conduct. It was once thought, hy those 
who decided mechanically, according to the unities, that the plavs 
of Shakspeare were deiicient in this cjuality ; — that the developeuient 
of his plots was caielessly contrived, and the damnii^mant delective. 
But we believe that now as much is allowed to him on the score of 
art as was always allowed on that of genius — and justly. It would 
be extiaordinary weie it otherwise ; for the eiuhest rules of art 
weie deiived fiom the preceding works of oiigmal gi nms ; and 
what should make the woik of an original genius of England, in 
this respect, less woithy than one of (jlieece, requiies exj)lunation. 
A perfect work of art is one accurately formed upon the model of 
a previous pioduction of transcendent genius. 

How skilful IS the opening* of the play of ‘ Henry the Eighth’ ! 
We eaily peiceive that the Cardinal is the subject of jealousy in 
the couit. VVolsey enters; — he exchanges disdainful looks with 
his enemy, but no wortls, as if it were superlluous for him to speak 
whose frown was dangeious and might kill ; and unbetitling the 
man who wrote * jEgo et Rex mem,* He htis all the pride, without 
the powu'r of ^o\eloignty. But such piide is not tor a subject. 
Accordingly, alimist immediatily aftei wauls, we have lea'^on to 
suspect, that ' this jiillared iirmanient is rottenness — this earth s 
base built on stubble.’ The arrest of Htickiiighani, however, 
assures us of his possession of power, which is fin ther conlirnied 
when, iiotwithstanding the charges brought by Queen Katherine 
against himself, he is still enabletl to caii v^his point against the 
.Duke, triumphs over his enemy, and retains the countenance of 
the King. 'The introduction of Queen Katherine in this scene is 
managed with much art. The examination of the Duke’s sur- 
veyor is about to coiiimeiico, but the business is ;>ut asidt^ on 
account of tlio dignity and importance of the personage entering. 
We naturally expect that the charges aguiiist Wolsey will go hard 
with him ; and we partake his triumph when, iiotvvithslaiidiug the 
ditlicLilty of his situation, he is successful in his own plans. His 
ruin, after all, is the effect of iuadverleiice,*and the result of acci- 
dent. It is at an ciitertuinineiit given by him that the King first 
sees Ann Bullcii, and the part, though brieK which she plays 
in this scene, can never be too much admired. All she says 
is comprised in three half-lines ; yet we have a full conception of 
her manners at once : ‘ Was he mad, Sir '?’ — * You arc a merry 
gamester, my lord Sands.’ — ^ \ oi\ cannot show me.’ In ‘ Anne 
Boleyii’ we remark, that the Queen finds it requisite, after talking 
for tw'O or three pages, to inform her own brother’s wife that her 
lips are * laughter-loving.’ The Ann Bulleii of Shakspeare is not 
under tliis necessity — we •see the laugh upon her lips. These 
instances would almost make us doubt the tradition that he never 
blotted a line. If we are to judge from our modern dramatists. 
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he would have to blot many lines to condense the quintessence of a 
character in about a dozen words. Or they proceed ditferently. 
They arrive, peiliaps, at the idea by a tedious process of verbo- 
sity ; and in one or other line out of twenty, the substance of all 
may be discoverable. His wwds were consequent upon his ideas. 
Poetical diction, in his time, had not been foimed by precedent, 
and poetry had but few common-places. He, therei'ore, could not 
go versing on in the accustomed phraseology, until he started a 
thought to redeem the suiTOunding verbiage. He had not to 
‘ sound on liis perilous way — he knew the depths and shallow's 
instinctively, without indulging in ^ a length of line.’ 

There is only another scene in which Ann appears — that with 
the old lady ; and it is conducted with exquisite judgment. VV"e will 
not quote what must be so well known, and within the reach of 
every Englishman. But vve may mention — her pity for the sad 
estate of the Queen, from whom the King is about to separate — 
her reflections upon the loss of pomp — the conclusion to which these 
lead her, and of which her own late was, ere long, to be another 
illustration — 

‘ Verily, 

I sw'ear, ’tis better to he lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content, 

Than to be perked up in a glistering grief, 

And wear a goUlen sorrow — 

I would neft a cpieen 

— and the niaideiily way in which she receives the fust favours from 
the King, by the hands of the Lord Chamberlain — 

‘ Would 1 had no being 
If ^tliis salute my blood a jot ; it faints me, 

7^0 think what follows.’ 

Sliakspeare knew lliat there was much to redeem in the character 
of Ann Bullen ; he, therefore, very wisely, introduced her but 
seldom, and iii the happiest lights. 

Our space will not permit us to trace a comparison between the 
trial scenes of Queen Katherine in Shakspeare’s piece, and Queen 
Anne in Mr. Milmaii’s. The author, probably, intended no 
rivalship with Shakspcaic ; and it is but justice to him to say, 
that his afflicted piincess is produced with much skill and cfi'ect. 
The sorrows of the two ladies are of difi'eicnt kinds: those of 
Katherine are of a bioken heart; but in Anne Boleyn they are the 
adjuncts of a public execution. There Ls more poetry in the 
former ; but there is much grandeur in the latter — in the iiriiiiicss 
with which tlie Queen meets her fate — the Christian forgiveness 
that she extends towards her eiiemicr — her well-w'islies for the 
King — and her anxiety for the success of the Protestant cause. 

Of the King it is difficult to speak. lie was an instrument, in 

the 
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the hands of Providence, to bring about an important change: 
but we must not confound the cause with the agency. The 
Iteformalion confers no lustre on Henry VIII., whose appetites 
were only the accidental occasions of its success at that period, but 
whose conscientious convictions had neither part nor lot in the 
matter. IS' either, justly, ought any stain to b(3 attributed to the 
Reformation, from the character or crimes of Henry, — the former 
moulded under the auspices of another church, aiul the latter the 
growth of his own uncontrollable will and arbitrary disposition. 
l3ut, with his usual tact and feeling, Sliakspeare has redeemed the 
character within the limits of our kindliness. R\ery where he leaves 
the policy of the King’s pretended scrui)les and actions to be 
inferred : the mask is never taken off, to expose a naked hypocrite 
to pure abhorrence. Henry VHll. is, in the play, as he was in 
life, above suspicion and exposure. This task was reserved to his- 
t()ry. His behaviour respecting Craimu‘r, in the last act, is such 
as to command our admiration and a})]>lause ; and we part, not 
only on good terms with the King, but well satisfied with the result 
of the marriage, by whatever means efVected. 

Hie comparison instituted between the Anne Rolevn of our 
author and the Henry Vlll. of Sliakspeare has, we confess, more 
reference to the former as a play, than as a dramatic poem. On 
the other hand, however, it is to bti remarked, tliat the play of 
Henry V HI . is charaeterized by very little aotion, and the passion 
is of a ouhdiu'd and metUtalive cast; and it may be looked upon, 
both ill its subject and its construction, as a sort of dramatic poem, 
not, surely, less poetical, although a little inoic dramatic, than 
moat of the productions jniblishcd of late years under this deiionii- 
nation. Hut, as Sliakspeare ’s piece certainly was wriden for re- 
presentation, Mr. Milman has a right to denumd that the different 
iiitciitioiis of the authors, and the dill’erciit natures of their pro- 
ductions, should he ihdy considered. Anne l5oleyii was not de- 
signed for lepre.seutatioii, and depends, for pr^iisc or censure, rather 
upon its abstract poetical merits, than its dramatic pretensions: 
all this we admit. The eomparison that we have made may not, 
however, w’o would hope, be entirely without advantage ; it may 
:it least direct attention to principles, elicited by force of the col- 
lision, the observance of which may be bentdieial. The perform- 
ance of an inferior mind would have been inadequate for such a 
purpose ; and we arc happy in being able to accomplish our object 
l>y means of a work of considerable ingenuity and merit, adorned 
with great splendour of versification, and much opulence of poetical 
diction. 

The ^ dramatic poem' is a*modern .species of composition, which 
has sprung up amongst us in consequence of the degraded state of 
our theatre, — which is, again, consequent upon, or productive of, 
, the 
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the decline of dramatic genius in this country. We pretend not 
to inquire wliich is the cause, which the effect ; it is probable 
that tliere has been an alternate action and reaction, and that either, 
at different periods, may have been both cause and effect. What- 
ever was the original occasion, it is notorious that our recent men 
of genius have not written for the stage. We do not think that 
there is a w ant of dramatic geniris : indeed there is a manifest pre- 
ference for that form of composition ; and, in some instances, ihe 
spirit has not been neglected. '^I'his spirit has, however, been most 
evident in works not assuming the corresponding form ; and the 
authors of these appear, to us, to have proceeded upon an erroneous 
principle. \\ riting for the closet, and not for the stage, they com- 
mence their work with a dec ided detcrmiiiatioii to violate all the 
pn)prieties of the theatre, and make it as unlit for representation as 
possible — as if there were so wdde a distinction between what was 
intended to be read, and what was intended to be acted, that an 
acting play never cc^uld be readable, nor a readable production en- 
dured upon the boards. The fact is clearly otherwise. We believe 
that most readers of tastii acknowledge, that the pla}s of Shakspeare 
arc better for the closet than the stage : yet how lit are they for the 
stage ! At llie same time it is observable, that his best plays are the 
most difficult of representaliou — not, however, from any dramatic 
defect ill th(anselves, but from the general inefficiency of the corps- 
dn-thedtre to repn\sent any play that is not expressly written to suit 
the peculiar genius, or knack, of the different performers, and the 
strength or weakness of the company. ’^Tlu' necessity of doing this, 
we are aw^au^, is uncongenial w'ilh a great dramatic effort, and pre- 
cludes the possibility of one bc*ing made with an immediate view to 
rcprcseiital'ioii. Such another tragedy as Lear, it is obvious, would 
be w'ritt<*ii in vain with any sucli*\iew. Yet surely it would not be 
imfMJssible to coin[)ose a dramatic poem upon the model of Otliello, 
IJamlet, Lear, or any other play of Shakspeare, that we w'ould 
rather read than see,— thus preserving the dramatic spirit as well 
as the form. Jlut onr writers, under the title of a dramatic poem, 
divide a didactic essay into dialogue, and, giving themselves no 
trouble to create in their own minds the idea of human character 
and passion, conlenl themselves with dclining the outlines of an 
abstract or general notion of historical persons or events, inter- 
rupted with luxuriant descriptions of scenery and climate, and 
digressions of fanciful extravagance or impertinence. In all this, 
there is frequently much talent displayed. Jlut w^e read without 
emotion : we shed no tears, because the writer shed none 
we feel no sympathy, because he felt no sorrow. Let this, 
tlien, be ‘ reformed altogether,’ Let the taste of an audience at 
a theatre be what it will — the inefficiency of the company what 
it may — and the defects of management what they must;— but 
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there can be no reason for an author who Joes not intend to sub- 
ject himself to the ordeal of these predicaments, so to write that 
the best-instructed audience, the most efliicient actors, and the 
most accoinplislied management, could not, for a moment, enter- 
tain his production. Kather let it be these external conditions that 
are faulty, tlian the intrinsic arrangefnieiit and contents of the poenn. 
A ' dramatic poem’ need not be less dramatic because it is poetical, 
and will not, assuredly, be less poetical because^ it is dramatic. 
Witness Otlndlo, Hamlet, Alacbetli, and !>ear! A fcAv works 
written upon thir. prim*iple would be sure to find readers, — would 
secure a permanent jilacc in the literature of the country, — and 
might render it necessary for the conductors of our theatres to 
turn their attention to the higher interests of the drama. At any 
rate tlie attempt is worth making ; and we know few who might 
make it with better hopes of success than the author of ^ Fazio,’ 
in the strength of liis manhood. 


Art. I it. — 1. Bihliral lies parches and Travels in Russia, 
including a Tour in the Crimea and the Passage of the 
Caucasus ; ivith Ohsercations on the Slate of the Rabbinical 
and Karaite Jews ^ c^c. J5 n lleiuleison, x\«ithor of [cclaiul, 
jjoudou. IH12(). 

C. Voyage dans la Rnssie Me ridionnle, et ])ArffcuIii>rfment dans 
les Provinces sifuecs au-deld du Caucasc, fait depuis 1820 
jus(pCen 1824. Far le Chevalier Ciamba, Consul du lloi <\ 
Tillis. A Paris. 182(i. 

nr^ilFRE are but few persons who, having read DlC ITeiider- 
son’s l\)ur round [<’elund, will not expect to lind both iii- 
sl ruction and ciitertalmncut in whatever may proceed from the 
same pen. We are inclined to think, however, that the ge- 
neral reader’s interest may be .somewhat damped in the perusal 
of his present volume, by its long and fn^qiieiil digressions on 
bible societies and their proceedings, minute criticisms on scrip- 
tural translations, and dissertations on the religmns creeds and 
coniinct of the numerous sectaries of every denomination — Chris- 
tian, .lew^, Maliomedan, and Pagan, — which arc met wdth in 
various parts of the almost intorniinable dominions of Jlnssia. — 
There are other reasons why this performance of Ur. Hender- 
son should be less entertaining than the former, in Russia he 
travelled over the great distance of nine llioiisand \crsts (about 
six thou.sand eight hundred miles) in eleven months, passing in 
rapid succtission through various tribes, uatii>ns, and languages. 
He had to attend, and to assist in establishing, auxiliary bible 
associations in the capitals of no less than thirty of the Russian 
^ governments ; 
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governments ; and this business alone may mtII be supposed to 
have occupied so large a portion of his time and tlioughts, as to 
leave, comparatively speaking, scanty opportunities for inquiries 
of a general kind ; whereas in Iceland his undivided and concen- 
trated attention was directed to one small island, curious in its 
structure and natural phenomena, inhabited by one people, of 
simple habits and manners, speaking one language and professing 
one religious belief. Perhaps, also, an interval of nine or ten 
years, spent im»stly in devising, and executing plans for the dis- 
semination of the Holy Scriptures, may, in some degree, have 
diminished the traveller’s ardour for secular pursuits. 

The volume before us is, notwithstanding all these circum- 
stances, a highly curious one ; and contains much matter that the 
scholar, the theologian, and the antiquarian, on the one hand, and 
the candid political student on the other, will not fail to appieciate. 

The mission, of which J)r. Henderson now gives an account, 
originated in the favour with which the late Emperor Alexander 
was inclined to regard all efforts for the distribution of the Scrip- 
tures among the numerous nations scattered over his territories. 
This pious w ork he encouraged not only by pecuniary contributions, 
but by jilacing at the head of the society established for the 
jHirpose, his minister for ecclesiastical affairs and national instruc- 
tion, llic Prince C>alit;dn. It seems that this good man had not 
long tilled the situatjon of president ere he became the object of 
a deadly hatred on the part of the Jesuits. By tlu'ir agents in 
Russia, and through the iiisti umeiitality — so at least Dr. Hen- 
derson distinctly savs — of ceitain leading politicians at the con- 
ff'rences of I-a>bacli aiul Verona, those ambitions priests (lid all in 
their power to impress tJie mind of Alexander with a conviction, 
^ that bible societies aie politically dangerous.’ In this object 
they partly succeeded. 'I'he proceedings of the Bible Society 
began, and have continued, to be strictly watched; but Mr. Hen- 
derson informs his re^idcrs, lliat ‘ the most rigid scrutiny in legard 
to the consj)iiators, proved that not one individual who took any 
pait in the affairs of that institution, was, in any way, implicated 
in the late plot against the government.’ — It would indeed be highly 
disgraceful were tlicsc institutions to dabble in any w ay in politics ; 
and of any sncli tamjjcriiigs we entirely acquit Dr. Henderson / 
whose sole object appears to be the extension of that faith which, 
by promoting civilization, inculcating principles of pure morality, 
and infusing a spirit of b(inevolence among men, throws to an im- 
measurable distance all other systems of religion which the world 
ever saw . But we shall not, on the present occasion, indulge in 
political speculations : intending to confine ourselves principally to 
the information which the volumes on our table afford as to some 
of the most strange and picturesque sects and tribes dispersed 
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throughout the Russian dominions, and to a few remarks on 
Georgia. 

In February 1821, Dr. Henderson, in company with Mr. Pater- 
son, set out from St. Petersburgh, on his way towards Moscow. 
On approaching the city of Novogorod, whose imposing appear- 
ance, in the distant view of its churches and spires, upwards of 
sixty in number, forcibly attracts flie attention of a stranger, our 
travellers felt satislied that the brilliant and animated descriptions, 
w'hicli have been given of the ancient extent and grandeur of this 
old metropolis of Slavonia, are by no means exaggerated ; a place 
' which once,’ sa\s our author, ^ acquired such a tremendous im- 
portance, that the saying became proverbial — “ Who can withstand 
God and great Novogorod?”’ Its serious political influence in 
Moscovite affairs was only annihilated in 157S, wdien the iron 
sceptre of Ivan Vasilivitch almost levelled it with the ground, at a 
time when it is said to have contained nearly four hundred thousand 
inhabitants : its piescnt population, including the military, does 
not exceed fifteen thousand. The cathedral church of St. Sophia, 
founded iu 9^^^, i^till standing; many <*urioiis antiquities are pre- 
served in it; and among otiiers, some of* Giecian workmanship; 
and the library is said to contain a miiiiber of (ireek manuscripts, 
chi('fly relating to ecclesiastical matters, and also two Slavonic 
MSS. of the four gosj)els of the thiitoentli and fourteenth cen- 
turies, The city contains three principal elementary institutions 
for the education of youth, a spiiitual acaddmy, a public school 
for the citi/eiis in general, and another for the military. A few 
years ago the secular schools are stated not to have contained more 
tha!i two hundred scholars ; at present the number amounts to nine 
hundred, all of whom receive a free education. At tttt monas- 
tery of St. Anthony, on the right bank of the V’^olchof, is an aca- 
demy of three hundred students, of whom one hundred and sixty 
have free board as well as education ; the rest pay about 3/. steiliug 
a-vear : they arc divided into three classi s^ philological, philo- 
sophical, and theological.'^ 

Not far from this, at one of the post-houses, kept by Russian 
peasants, who furnish luuses for travellers, the hosV was so eager to 
peruse a Slavonic New' 'I'estaiuent which our author put into his 
hand, that he sat up most of the night reading it aloud ; and this, 
though it interrupted the sleep of our travellers, afforded them un- 
speakable delight, as an early instance of that avidity with wiiich, 

* Dr. Uciulcrsou was Ijett* intornicd of a circumstanrc wliif h iiiaj be deemed rather 
curious. Near tlic banks of the I/adoga, a number of roiu-' have bitely been dug- up, 
bearing in.sciiptions ofCufic characters, and among them one with the Latin inscription, 
‘ Kthelrcd Rex Anglonim,’ which Ife thinks innjht probahly have been part of the 
Danengetd levied by the Danes on Rngkod, and conveyed through channels of com- 
merce to this remote quarter. 
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as they afterwards found to be the case, the Russian peasantry in 
general read tlie Scriptures : the poor man’s joy on his being told 
the book was his onai, is said to have been indescribable ; and such 
was his feeling of gratitude, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
he could be prevailed on to accept any remuneration for the trouble 
and expense of accommodating his guests. As a contrast to the 
conduct of this poor man, we give the following account of their 
reception at Krestzi by the wife of one of iliose ^ dissenters from 
the old faith,’ named Sfarovoirtxi, who are as averse from having 
any concerns with the meinbcrs of the orthodox (ireck church, as 
the ancient Jews were from having any ‘ dealings with the Sama- 
ritans.’ 

‘ One of our number happening to luwc metal buttons on his travel- 
ling coat, and anotlier having a tobacco-pipe in liis hand, the prejudices 
of the mistress of the house w'ere alarmed to siicli a degree, that all 
the arguments we could use were insufficient to prevail on her to make 
ready some dinner for us. When compelled to do any serv ice of this 
kind, to such as are not of their own sect, they consider themselves 
bound to destroy the utensils used on the oci‘asion ; to prevent whicli 
loss, those vvJio are more exposed to the intrusion of strangers, gene- 
rally keep a set of profane v'essels for the purpose. As the proprietor 
of the house vve had entered api)cared to l»e in affiuent circumstances, 
it is not improbable that ho miglit have furnished it with something of 
the kind ; but the tobacco-pipe prove<l an insuperable obstacle to their 
use. So great, tooyis^the aversion of this people to snulf, that if a box 
happen tohav’e been laid on a table belonging to them, the part on which 
it lay must be planed out before it can be appropriated to any further 
use. They live in a state of complete separation from the cliurch; 
only they cannot marry without a license from the priest, for which 
they are sOinetimes obliged to pay a great sum of money. The sacra- 
ment, as it is usually called, they never celebrate ; and baptism is only 
administered to such as are near death, on the principle adopted by 
some in the early ages of the church, that such as relapse, after receiv- 
ing this rite, are cut olT from all hopes of salvation.* — p. 2U. 

At a place called Vodova, our travellers met with anotlier reli- 
gious sect, iiaiiu‘d Bezpopootdiini, or the ^ Priestless their village 
had recently bj'eii burnt down by lightning, or, as tlicy said, 
* burnt by the will of Cod,’ It seems they ha\e a superstitious 
fancy, (which, our author says, prevails also in some parts of Ger- 
many,) that milk alone will (|uciich fires kindled by liglitiiiiig ; and 
the consequence is, as may well be supposed, ^ it not unfrequently 
happens that, when this is resorted to instead of a plentiful supply 
of water, whole villages are consumed, and t^ iiiliabitants reduced 
to circumstances of great misery.’ 

The town of l\er is estimated tto contain a population of 
twenty thousand souls. It is considered one of the finest towns 
in the empire for its squares and edifices. * It has a beautiful 
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cathedral of Gothic architecture, twenty-eight churches, three 
monasteries, a magnificent palace, and other public buildings, 
which altogether give tlic town a very imposing and agreeable 
appearance.’ ilere, too, the public seminaries for the education 
of youth correspond with the wealth and extent of the place. 

Moscow has so often been described that we must pass over 
what Mr. Henderson says of thus splendid city, and its richly- 
decorated churches, in one of which, — the cathedral of the 
Assumption, — he was told ^ that the French, in 18112, erected a 
furnace at one er.d of the church in. which they were procet^diiig 
to melt all the candlesticks, and other articles of gold and silver 
W'hich they could collect, but being surprised in the very act by 
the sound of a retreat, they made off willi as many articles as 
they could carry, but were stopped by the Cossacks, who reco- 
vered to the amount of eighteen and a half poods of gold (six 
hundred and sixty-six pounds weight English), and three hundred 
and twenty poods of silver (five thousand five hundred and twenty 
pounds.*) In this, and in the cathedral of the Archangel Michael, 
are deposited many curious and valuable antiquities and Greek 
MtSS. ; and a still greater number in the hbrarv of the Holy 
Synod and the patriarchal residence. In tli(‘ great hall of the 
latter. Hr. f lenderson attended the preparation of tlie holy oil, 
which is conilucteii with much ceremony every third or fourth 
year, and with such ingredients only as are j^rescribed by the 
Levitical law. We must also pass over two oluiplers of seventy or 
eighty pages on the origin of the Slavonic people, their name, lan- 
guage, and alphabet, witli an account of the various editions of the 
Slavonic bible, and the Russian versions of llie Scriptures. These 
chapters, we doubt not, will ileeply interest many reade^n^ ; but to 
examine them critically, nay, even to give a mere abstract of them, 
would occupy a larger space than we can at present affoid. 

Our author pauses at Maloi Jaroslavil/:, vxhich, savs lie, ‘ will 
ever be memorable in the annals of hliirojie, us the spot where 
Napoleon lost his lirst battle on the disastrofis retreat from Mos- 
cow.’ This mifoitunato Iovmi was siuu-essively taken and retaken 
seven times in the course of three days. It was a^ a short iiistance 
from this place, and oil the bank of the Louja, that liiionaparte, 
according to S6gur, took refuge in the habitation of a weaver — an 
old, crazy, filthy, wooden hut ; in a dirty, dark room of which, 
partitioned off by a cloth, this singular man abandoned himself to 
a stale of desjiondency as soon as he was made fully sensible of 
the unassailable natitfe of the Russian posititm. Here he is said 
to have spent the night in great agitation — now rising, now lying 
down again, and calling out incessantly, — yet not a single word 
would he utter to those about liim. 

Proceeding towards Tula, and passing one of the estates of 

the 
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the Princess Galitziii, of Moscow, the only people observed at 
work were females ; some breaking hemp, some mending the 
roads, and others managing the plougli. ‘ More robust pictures 
of health,’ says our author, ^ we never recollect to have seen in 
any countiT.’ Tula has been called, and Mr. Henderson says 
not unaptly, the Sheffield of Russia — we have even heard it called 
the Birmingham ; but it is little deserving of either appellation. 
Excepting the imperial manufactoiy of small arms, which is under 
the superiutendance of an Englishman of the name of Jones, and 
in which it is said upwards of nine thousand people are generally 
employed, the manufacture of other species of hardware would be 
nothing thought of, even in one of the villages appended to the 
two English towns above mentioned. It is but recently that coal 
has been discovered in the neighbourhood ; and that is so mixed 
with pyrites, as to be unlit to be used in the manufacture of iron. 
Tula, however, is a thriving place, and the valley in wliich it is 
situated is beautiful. It has an excellent gyinnasiuin, conlaining 
two hundred and liltecu scholars; a Eancasteiian school, and a 
spiritual academy, affording instruction to nearly six hundred 
students. Everywhere, as our travellers proceeded southeily, they 
observed that new buildings had been erectv^d for the increased 
population, and improvements of various kinds were obvious. 
Among other matters, the state of the roads, that first and most 
essential point, seems to have been receiving much attention. 

* These,’ they telHis, 

* were also improved, and we had now a fair specimen of their 
size, which is sucli as necessarily fills a foreigner with surprise. 
They are formed by digging six ditches, that run parallel with each 
other, and leave intermc'diate spaces, the middle one of vv'hich is about 
forty feet in hreadth, and is appropnated for the use of the military, the 
posts, and travellers. On either side of this is a fine w'-alk, lined on 
both sides with a row of young trees, which, when grovv^n, will afford 
an excellent shelter from the rays of the sun ; and without the walks 
are two ordinary'- si zed roads for the boors, carriers, &c. Having been 
once made, the roads Russia are maintained at little comparative 
expense, as they consist merely of the soil, which is either sand or a 
kind of hardene/l turf ; and excepting some places where the wet is 
collected, afford the most agreeable and easy travelling of any in the 
world. That between the two capitals used to be extremely bad, as, 
indeed, part of it still is, consisting of planks or branches of trees, laid 
across the road ; but a fine chamsee^ almost equal to any in Europe, is 
now forming, whicli will greatly facilitate the intercourse betw'een 
those large cities.’ — Hend^son, p. 146, 

At Orel the Bishop Jonah entered cordially into the views of 
our travellers, lie informed them t^at the number of churches 
in his diocese amounted to nearly nine hundred ; but that, from 
extreme poverty, few of the priests were in possession of copies of 

the 
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the Holy Scriptures,' — indeed that some of them were so poor that 
they had never, at one lime, in the whole course of their lives, had 
so much as six rubles (about five sliilliiigs) in their possession ; and 
yet, at every town Dr. Henderson visited in this district, hundreds 
of youths were found in training for the church. '^J'here was pre- 
sent, Iiowever, at tlie committee of the J^ible Society, one vene- 
rable prit‘st, tiirnod of ninety ^ears, who had ru)t only the desire, 
but the means of doing good. He has sometimes at his house 
tliree hundred poor pc'rsons, entirely dependant on him for their 
subsistence ; ‘ he reads and expounds the IMble to them, prays 
wdth them, and eiidea\ours, by personal C()iiversatioii, to direct 
their attention to the bread of life,’’ and the infinitely important 
conctM'ns of t'lernity.’ Kv4nv morning at four o’clock, this good 
old patriarch is, we are told, to be n gularly found at his devotions 
in the ('liurcli, and not even the rigours of a UiiNsian winter arc 
able to cool his /cal. — In walking the streets of Orel, our tra\ol- 
h'rs were struck by the a})pt‘aranc<‘ of a large house, the window's 
of wliicli w'ca'e secured b\ iron bars, and filled wdtli llit^ heads of 
feinah.'s, whose demeanour induced the strangers to suppose them 
confined in a liou.s('. of collection, [t was found, on mentioning 
tin* circumstance to the bishop, that these ladies belonged to a 
theatrical band, supported by one of the nobility ; and * our 
mislnkt',’ saws Dr. Ibaiderson, ‘ w’oiiderfull\ pleased liis eniiiienee, 
as it furiiisbed liini with an additional argmnyit on tin,' demo- 
rali/ing tendeuc\ of the stage.’ • 

At Ilielgoiml, or the ^ White Town,’ a spectaeh' presented 
itself to our travidlers, which, they tell ns, <|uite overpowered their 
feelings. ‘ At an early hour, the peo]>le wlio had i-ollected from all parts 
of tlie gov'eninieut, and many of tlieiii from the gov'ernnieiUTTidjacent, 
h(\gan to assemble in and around tlie cathedral ; and after mass had 
lieeii performed by the hisliop, and an oration pronounced liy one of 
the priests, an image of the saint, whose festival they were eelehrating, 
w^as taken down from its niclie, to he c.'irried in solemn proeession to 
a monast(u*v at tlie distance of about thirty vtr.sts, where it was to 
remain during the fair about to be held in that place. Some of the 
jiriests, dressed in robes of yellow' silk, embroidered with gold, carried 
a coi)y of the (mspels, richly gilt, and thickly stufftled witli gems; 
others the banners ; numliers supported crosses of silver and gold ; and, 
last of all, followed tlie image, placed in a large ark, or car, borne 
upon the shoulders of four of the priests. As the procession entered 
the grand square in the middle of tlie town, it was joined by tlie pilgrims, 
to the number of tw'eiity thousand, w'ho all inqj^d fonvard, with sticks or 
branches of trees elevated in the air ; and (It their ieavdng the town, 
an immense cloud of dust, carried up into the atmosphei’e, marked the 
direction in which they procieedyd.’ — Henderson^ pp. 155, 156. 

Leaving the government of Kursk, our travellers entered the 
VOL. XXXV, xo. Lxx. 2 B luxiiruuit 
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luxuriant pasturo-grouiids of the Ukraine, or Alalo-Russia (Little 
Russia), \vhich supply the markets of Peters burgh, Moscow, and 
other great towns of the empire with cattle, ^ The Malo- 
Kussians,’ says Dr. Henderson, * seem more disposed to cultivate 
the comforts of life Ilian the generality of their neighbours ; their 
manners are simpler and their morals more incorrupt, and a 
considerable degree of mental ciilthation is discoverable in their 
ordinary intercourse.’ The country they inhabit has alunys been 
described as the finest portion of the Russian dominions, and our 
travellers seem to have found it so. ‘ ’^Jlie large herds that were 
grazing in every direction ; the peasants engaged in agricultural 
pui'Mjits ; the number of carriers passing on the road ; and the 
constant succession of hill and dale, with beautiful copses of 
difterent sizes, aiforded altogether an interesting and delightful 
prospect.’ The scene, however, was entirely cdianged when they 
passed through V' alki, and entered Little Tartary by a breach in an 
earthen ^\aU, erected in former days as a defence against llu‘, 7’aiiars. 
It Avas eight feet high and twelve thic k, and is said to run, from 
.south-west to north-east, to the distance of more than ii\e hundred 
miles. Ileie e\erv vestige of \\ ood had disappeari‘d, and that vast 
steppe commences, which stretches, witliout interruption, to the 
Pains MaM>tis, tlie Black Sea, and the mountains of the Caucasus, 
and from tlie Austrian frontieis to the grand Uralian ( hain. < I’o 
whatever side we turned,’ suas Air. Henderson, ^ nothing jirescnteil 
itself to our Aiew' diiit sepulchral heights, ami the remains of 
ancient camps and iutrencliments, so that we literally travelled 
over an immense AvcldumOy the awful memento of huinan de- 
pravity.’ It is remarkable enough that the sepulchral niounds, 
.scattereiWn such jirofusion over these regions, run in an eastern 
direction, exactly in the lino in which the Tartar hordes pursued 
their way into Europe; and they bear precusely the same character 
on the .Jencsei that they exhibit in llussia. 

At Pultowa, Avliere Charles the Twelftli foiiglil the disastrous 
battle Avhich oblige(f him to abandon his bra\o but vampiished 
Avarriors, and take refuge in the dominions of ilie Craiul Signior, 
onr travellers visited the large tmnuki.s which perpetuates the 
memory of this event. It is a nioiiiid of earth, twenty-five feet 
high by one Immlred in circumference round the base. The 
inhabitants are said to repair to it annually, to celebrate the 
victory of the Russians, and charitably to perforin at the same time 
a mass for the souls of the slain. 

Tchernigof is but a miserable town, ‘ The population amounts to 
upwards of seven thousand, among Avhom is a considerable number of 
Jews, a poor, ragged, miserable-lookivg set of human beings as are 
to be seen anj'Avhere in the world. During our stay liere, the inus- 
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quitoes hep^an to he very troublesome^ and the atmosphere was exceed- 
ingly oppressive, FahrenJieits thermometer being from 80° to 84° in 
the shade. Towards evening the inhabitants repaired in great num- 
bers to the Diesna, where they sought for a temporary relief beneath 
the cooling stream — men, women, and children plunging into it indis- 
criminately ill a state of complete nudity.’ — p. 172. 

i)r. llemlerson’s account of the catacombs of Kief is curious 
cnougli, but too detailed to admit of our making any intelligible 
extract. In one of the little chambers of these subterranean laby- 
rinths^ Mas pointt‘d out to our travellers, through a small aperture, 
either the munim\ or the effigy of a rigorous ascetic, of the name 
of John. This John, says the legend, constructed his own dormi- 
tory, and after building himself in by a wall, with tliis single small 
aperture, he interred himself up to the waist, and in this posture 
performed his devotions, till death found and left him in possession 
of his grave. Kief is full of ^ holy places;’ it is to the Rus- 
sians what .](‘ru.salem was to the Israelites; on which account pil- 
grims are said to resort to it annually, to the amount of about lifty 
thousand, many of them even from Kamstchaika, and other dis- 
tant regions of Silieria. Its lixed population is supposed to be 
about twenty-live tliousaiid. Another object wliich claims the 
attention of the traveller at Kief, is a line inoninnent, raised, by 
order of his late Imperial Majesty Alexander, over the fountain 
in which the children of Vladimir the Groat^ j)hen he becajne a 
Christian, were baptized in the vear • 

‘ It was near this spot that the general baptism of the Russians took 
place, the same y<’ar. On the preceding day, tlie idols had been either 
broken in pieces or burnt, ami Perun, the cliief of the gofls, a huge 
monstn)iis ]>ieee of wood, with a head of massive silver, a:^ a heard 
of gold, liad been tied to tlie tail of a horse, and drawn to one of the 
highest preei})iees, wlience it v\'as tlirowii into the Diiiej)er Whatever 
violence was thus offered to tlie objects of idolatrous worship, it does 
not apjiear tliat any coercive measures were employed to induce the 
peo])le to suhniit to baptism. They flocked in ^Towtls to the margin 
of the Dnieper, to which Vladimir and the Greek priests repaired in 
.solemn proces.sion, aiul, on a sign being given, tlie wliolo multitude 
lounged into the liver, the adults standing up to tht* breast and neck 
in the water, while such as had infants supported them above it in their 
anns . ’ — Hctulersoii^ p. 1 9 1 . 

Jitomir in V olhinia is stated to contain about twelve tliousand 
hihabitaiits, of whom nearly ten thousand are the ih'sceiulants of 
Abraham, who, notwithstanding, were eager to receive copies of the 
Hebrew New Testament, and appeared to read the gospels with 
avidity. J^veii iluj Rabbis culled for IVstaments, and entei-ed 
M'itli apparent interest into* an argument on tlie sufferings of 
the Messiah. In another town of this province, Bereditchef, 
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it is said there arc upwards of ten thousand Jews, many of 
whom have contributed to the funds of its Auxiliary liible 
Society by their voluntary subscriptions, and c\ incod an ocpial 
anxiety to obtain copies of the Mew "reslanient. The town of 
Dabno is chiefly inhabited by Jews, the number of whom is esti- 
mated at more than ten thousand, and many of them appeainnl to 
be in affluent circumstances. 'The Hebrew population subject 
to the Russian sceptre is stated by Dr. Henderson as being little 
short of two millions; Dr. Dyall, in his ‘ Military Colonies of 
Russia,’ makes the mmdjer amount only to fi\e hundred thou- 
sand. \\ hether either of them, or which, is right, we pretend 
not to determine. It is certain, however, that the Jeus swarm 
in every part of Poland; wliere, by their activity and industry, 
they have nearly gained a monopoly of everything: tln^v lent 
the estates of the nobility and gentry ; farm the public taxes ; 
manage the distilleries ; keep the inns and biandy-sho]>s ; and 
almost the whole of the wholesale and retail track' is in thc'ir hands. 
In short Poland may be considt'red, and, indeed, is called, the 
Paradise of Jews. The following is a striking j^icture of these' 
Polish Israelites. Dr, Hendeison’s pc‘n bears the strongest testi- 
mony to the truth of some performances of Mr. Allan's pencil, the 
excellence of which as works of art attracted much notice a few 
years ago at Somerset House. 

* Tlie Polish Jew^ Is',g’en(?rally of a pale and sallow complexion, tlio 

features small, and the hair, which is mo'^tly black, is suffered to hang 
in ringlets over the shoulders ; a fine heard, covering the chin, finishes 
the oriental character of the Jewisli p]iy‘'it)giu)iny. lint fc’w of tJie 
Jews a robust and liealthy constitution ; an evil resulting from a 

combination of physical and moral causes, such as early ruarriage, 
inniitritious food, the filthiness of their domestic liahits, and the per- 
petual mental anxiety, which is so strikingly (loi)icted in their coun- 
tenance, and forms the most onerous part of tlie curse of the Almighty 
to which they are subject in their dispersion. Their breath is aliso- 
lutely intolerahle ; andUlie offensive odour of their apartments is siicli, 
that I have been more than once obliged to break off interesting 
discussions with ^ their Rabbins, in order to obtain a fresh sijpi)ly of 
rarefied air. 

* Their dress commonly consists of a linen sliirt and draw’ers, over 
which is thrown a long black robe, fastened in front by silver clasps, 
and hanging loose about the legs. They wear no handkercliief about 
their neck, and cover the head witli a fur cap, and sometimes with a 
round broad-brimmed hat. In their walk, the Jews discover great 
eagerness, and are continually hurrying towards some object of gain, 
with their arms thrown back, and diingliiig as if loose at tlie shoulder. 

* They generally marry at thirteen {r/wl fourteen years of age, and 
the females still younger. I have heard of a Rabbi who was disposing 
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of his honseliold, preparatoiy to liis departure for Palestine, that gave 
one of his daughters in marriage, who had hut just completed her 
iiintli year. As a necessary consequence of this early marriage, it 
often happens that tlie young couple are unable to provide for them- 
selves, and, indeed, altogether incapable, from youtlj and inexperience, 
of managing the common concerns of domestic economy. They are, 
tlierefore, often obliged to take up their abode at first in the house of 
the liusband’s fatlier, except lie be in reduced circumstances, and the 
father of the bride be better able to support them. The young hus- 
haiKi pursues the study of tlie Talmud, or endeavours to make his way 
in the world by Uie varied arts of petty traffic, for wliich this people 
are so notorious. It is asserted to be no uncommon thing among the 
.lews for a fatlier to choose for his soii’.s wife some young girl who may 
lia])pen to he agreeable to himself, and with wliom he may live on terms 
of incestuous familiarity during the period of his son's minority. 

‘ C ‘oinpai*atively few of the Jews learn any trade, and most of those 
attempts which have been made to accustom them to agricultural habits 
iiave jnuved abortive. Some of tliose who are in circum'»tances of 
aflluciice, possess liouscs and other immoveable property ; but the great 
Iliads of the peojile seem destined to sit loose from every local tie, and 
are waiting witli anxious exjiectation fur tlie arrival of the p{*riod, 
when, in pursuance of tlie Divine promise, they sliall he restored to, 
what they still consider, f/tcir oirn land, Tiieir attachiiieiit, indeetl, to 
Palestine is unconquerable ; and it forms an article of their popular 
belief, that, die where they may, tlioir luxlies will all be raised there at 
the end of the world. They believe, lu)wevei ;,^ iiat such as die in 
foreign jiarts are doomed to )>erform tlie (uhjul*Mchilodi (rii'rno 
or trundling passage through subterraneous caverns, till they reach the 
pdace of “ tlicii fathers' sepulchres;’' on which account, numbers sell 
all their effects, and proceed thitlier in their lifetime, or remove to 
some of tlie adjacent countries, that they may either sparcvuiihemselves 
this toil, or, at least, reduce the awkward and troublesome passage 
within tile sliortest ])ossible limits. Instances liave been known of 
their embalming tlie bodies of their dead, and sending them to Palestine 
by sea ; and in such veneration do they hold the earth that was trodden 
by till ir ancient j atriarchs, that iiianj of the Jews procure a quan- 
tity of it, which tliey employ in consecrating the ground in which the 
bodies of their deceased relatives are interred.’ — Henderson^ p. 222-225. 

IJe adds — ‘ '^flu' love of money, whicli is the root of*all evil, is the pre- 
dominating vice of tlie posterity of Abraham. Everything is estimated by 
this standard. If you point out to a Jew an exquisite piece of work- 
manship, lie instantly discovers the ruling bias of his mind, by asking 
— not, who was the artificer, or how it was executed; hut, what did it 
cost '.^ If lie sees a statue, instead of his attention being called forth 
ill admiration of its heaiity, it is exclusively confined to the golden 
inscription — calculating liow many ducats it would bring him, if placed 
at his disposal, instead of beyig fixed to the stone, where, in his opinion, 
its place might liave been equally well supplied by iron. 
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‘ Their habits of illicit and iinriprliteous trade are proverbial. No 
means are regarded as sinful, that promise to secure the acquirement 
of money: cheating, lying, stealing, and even murder, if the persons 
on whom they are practised be not Jews, are liallowed by the sanc- 
tions of the rabbins. They make a point of stealing from a Chris- 
tian, whenever they have the smallest prospect of escaping with 
impunity. Nor is tins pilfering disposition contined to tlie more abject 
and wretched part of t}\e community ; the well-dressed Jew is not un- 
frequently a thief in disguise — flattering liiinself with the hope, that his 
superior appearance will make him pass without suspicion.’ — p. 

The Jews liave imported with them into llu* we.sterii \\orl<l many 
of the superstitions of the east. One of tlieir sects, uaincil tlie C/zet- 
sidim, or ^ Pietists,’ are not only the bitterest and mo&t bigoted 
enemies of the Christian religion, but are also at enmity ^^ilh all 
other Jews. ‘ To their rabbins, whom they honour with tJie name of 
ZacUks, or “ Righteous,” they pay almost divine homage. The extra- 
vagance of their gestures during their public service, entitles them to 
the appellation of the “ Jewish Jumpers/’ Working themstdves iq) into 
ecstasies, they break out into fits of laughter, da]) their hands, juiuj) up 
and down tlie synagogue in the most frantic maimer, and, turning their 
faces towards heaven, they clench their fists, anri, as it were, dare tlie 
Almighty to withhold from them tht‘ objects of their requests. This 
sect has so increased of late years, that in Russian Poland, and Euro- 
pean Turkey, it is reported to exceed in number th.at of tlie Rabliinists 
in these parts.’ — Heudet'son, pp. 23.^, 2*36. 

Within a few’ liolnV of the town of Jassy, a scone of a no\el 
and motley description was presented to the mvw of our tiu\ellers. 
^ Wallacluaiis,^lolda\iaiis, Soi\iaiis, Hulgariaus, (irct'ks, Jews, and 
Gipsies, to the number of tvveiily ihousaml, of e\cry rank and condi- 
tion ill were in the act of emigrating fj'om the principality of 
Moldavia, in order to escape the vengeance of the J in ks,' in con- 
sequence of the late iirsurrectioii. J'his crow d w as collected together 
at the quarantine of Skulani, on the left bank of the Prut, and 
occupied a .space of .several miles, which was surrounded by a cordon 
of soldiers. Within utlie circle were tenl.s and caniages of all 
descriptions, with men, women, (liildren, horses, cows, siieep, 
goat.s, dogs, .swine, cats, and, in short, says Dr. Ueud< rsoii, ‘ every- 
thing the poor 'emigraut.s could take along with tliem from their 
natal country.’ Gii the oppo.sitc bank were many tliousaiids more, 
striving who should first get into the forrv-boals. At Kishciicf 
the travellers saw large numbers of gipsies, who inhabit a particular 
part of the town ; these people, it is pleasant and also surprising 
to hear, reside in decent hoiise.s ; they observe cleanliness, and their 
females are adorned with a profusion of trinkets ; to this place, 
also, numbers of a poorer desci iptioii^had just fled from Turkish 
vengeaned.^ — xVmong the emigrants on the Prut was Daniel, the 
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Metropolitan of Aclrianople, a man who is described as of vcr}^ short 
stature, and of a lively, active, and pious turn of mind. On leaming 
the execution by the Turks of the Constautinopolitun Patriarch 
(ilregorv, Daiiitd conceived his turn might be the next; but so 
closely were the Greeks of that city watched, that the only mode 
left for him to efiect his escape, was to sutfer himself to be headed 
up in an enip^.y cask, which was put into a carl, amidst hogsheads 
of wine destined to the coast of the Euxine ; and in this style the 
littK. bishop was jolted about for three days, before he could be 
safely shipped to ]{ii8sia. 

Having pass(Ml through Pender and Tiraspol, our travellers 
entered Ukj extensive steppe between tlie Dniester and the Pog, 
where the only objects that relieved the dreariness of the sceiWM'y 
were a number of sculptured monuments, erected as way-marks, at 
irregular distances on both sich^s of the road. They consist of 
large male and h^niale images, liewn in stone, Avliose pliysiognoiny, 
shii}»e, ajifi costume, evitlently pn)ve tliein to be designed to represent 
a ]jeople of Mongolian origin, '^fliey are executed with considerable 
taste, the features, limhs and ornaments being all distinctly marked. 
Some of them are erect, and others in a sitting posture. They hold 
with botli hands, in front of their hofly, a small hox or ])ot, and are 
geiieially raised to some lieigljt ahov^e tlie stone forming the j^edestal 
hy whiefs they are siij)porti'(l. 'I'liey were found on the tumuli, whicli 
are scattered all over tlie steppe, and are, in every res^jt^ct, the 
same with those described by Pallas, of which* vve liad afterwards 
Tiumerous speiimens in onr progress through* ancient Scythia. The 
fact that llicse regions were inundated in the thirte^uith century by the 
Mongolian hordes, under neidiigis Khan, might naturally suggest the 
idea that tlu*Se monuments are to be ascribed to that period: but this 
bypotliesis is overthrown by the mention made of their j^stfstonce hy 
Anuniaiuis Marcelliiius, a writer of the fourth ( eiitury, wliose observa- 
tion, that the features they exhibited were tJio same cast with those 
of the Minis (Xoevo/), forces upon ns the conclusion that tliey w’cre 
erected hy the Mongolian tribes distinguislu'd l)y that name, which w'ore 
driven over the \’olga by the 8ieii-])i, in tlie vi*iv 374, and spread alarm 
through all the nations iiihahiting the eastern frontiers of the Roman 
empire.’ — Hendersun^ l>p. 2(i8. 

Odessa is loo well known tori’(|uirc any particular description here. 
Under the fostering hand of the Duke of Richelieu, it has grown, in 
the space of thirty years, from a miserable Tartar village to a spleii- 
<lid town, containing, among meaner houses, at least two thousand 
stone ediliees, and forty thousand iiihabilants. 'The streets are 
mostly paved; but the .squares and market-places in w^et weather, 
by the Iraiiipliug of the numerous oxen whieli bring ilown llie grain 
of Poland, become a compjete mire. ‘ It was tiiily amusing to 
see/ says Dr. Henderson, < in the centre of a town, exhibiting such 
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a display of modern elegance, what is called, in Norlli Britain, a 
peat-moss^ the acciimulaled mud ha\ing been all regularly cut and 
stacked up to dry, exactly like peat in the midst of a morass. 
^s\)thiiig but the healthiness of the situation could have justilled the 
removal of the former commercial stations of'^J^igaurog and Kherson 
to Odessa, which has no river, but lies midway lietween the mouths 
of two rivers, the J)niesler and .the Dnieper; while both Akker- 
inaii, near the former, and Oichakof on the latter, directly com- 
mand an extensive inland navigation. "I1ie town of Kherson, on 
the Biinan (estuary) of tlie Dnieper, was said to be iucouveiiiciit 
and unhealtlu ; and if so, it was right to remove the admiralty 
establishment to the new tow n of Nicolaief, at the junction of the 
Ingul and the Bog, Avhere the admiral of the IMack Sea has his 
residence, and not at Sebastopol (Aktiar), the station of tlie 
Black Sea fleet. Near the junction of the ib.^gw ith the Liman 
of the Dnieper, are still to be seen the ruins of the ancient town 
of Olbiopolis, mentioned by Herodotus, and also b\ Strabo, as 
being a great emporium of trade. It must have been a place rich 
in learning too, if it be true, as has been said, that, in the reign of 
the Linpc'ror "rrajan, the inhabitants were accustomed to read the 
W'orks of Plato, and that many of thejn knew the Iliad by heart. 

About fcjur miles to the north of Kherson, are seen standing on 
the level .sfrpjte two brick pyramids aiul a few gravt's. ^I'he one 
pyramid is the monuineul of the illustrious Howard, wlio, after tra- 
velling over a space Vwdlfty thousand miles, to investigate and relieve 
the snfl’erings of humanity, fell a victim, near this place, to his 
imremiuiny: exerlums in tliis beiievolenl l ause. It was his anxious 
desire that this scquesteic'd spot should receive his mortal remain>, 
and that ^either monument nor inscription, but simply a sun- 
dial, slioukd be plaeed over his- grave. The second pyramid is 
said to liave been raised over the grave of a rreiichinaii who 
revered his memory, and wished to he buried by his side. That 
of the philanthropist, it seemis, conkl only be distinguished by 
some admirer having cut into the bricks the w'oi ds ‘ J irif proptvr 
alios,' '^riie late Lmperor of Hussia, however, has caused a hand- 
.sonio cenotaph to he erexted to Jus inemorv in the vicinity of 
Kherson, in the ‘form of an obelisk, of white free-stone, thirty 
feet high, surrounded by a wall, within which is planted a row* of 
Lombardy poplars. On the jiedestal is an inscription, in Knssiau 
characters, ^ Howard. Died Jaimary Wlh, I7fj0, aged sixty-five 
and, in accordance with the recjiiesl of the good man, a sun-tlial 
is rt prescnled near the summit of the obelisk. 

Our travellers now crossed the deep iliteli, and passed the gate 
whicli opens into the Taiiridtan peninsula, — the Crimea. '1 he 
modern name, Perekop, signilyiiig, in the llussiun language, a 
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flitdi or fosse, was substituted for the Tartar Orkapiy which, Dr, 
Henderson says, denotes the ‘^ate of the neck or isthmus/ The 
late 15ishop lleber, wlio fiirnibhcd so many valuable notes to Dr, 
Clarki/s account of Russia, deceived by the J''n*nch appearance of 
lli<; word, translates Orkapi into ‘ U olden gate the bishop ob- 
served that the ej)ilhct ‘ golden’ signiiics royal in the eastern world ; 
ami this is true enough ; ))ut the Tartar word for gold is not, says 
J)r. Henderson, or, ])ut alliin, 'Jlic principal town on the 
(hiinoa is ^Akinelchet, or the ‘ White mosque,’ containing a popu- 
lation of cightccM llKuisand souls. Farther south is the town of 
Bughlcliisaraiy or the ‘ Paradisaical palace’ — rather, we should say, 
the ' Palace of gard^uis' — the ancient residence of the, '^l^nlar Klians. 
Here, says Or. Henderson, — ‘every thing around us inspired the 
mind with ideas and feelings altogether novel, and more re«enihling 
those ])roduc ed hy reading the airy hr tions of romance, than any w'e 
had ever experienced in eontempiating the oi)jeetsoi natural or artificial 
reality. Tlie transition was nearly as great as that a person would be 
(‘oiisciuiis of could ho 1)0 transported in a moment from any European 
town, and st't down in the midst of J3okhara or Sannaearul — so com- 
pletely did (‘Very ohjeet wear an Asiatic appearance.’ — p. 290. 

W ith the exception of a few (ireeks and aAnneniaii.s, this town 
is wljolly inhabited by Tartars and Jew.s, amounting togelljer to 
about nine lliou.suiid souls. Dr. Henderson visited the principal of 
its thirty-tluve mosques, at tlu‘ eveniug-s(‘r\iec‘, of the Tartais, of 
which he speaks iu tlie following favourable *jrTms: — 

* The Tartars all sat on their heels in the orient. d manner, while the Mol- 
lah ret ited to them eenaiji Surahs, or chapters of the Koran ; and wdien 
lie came to the end of a section, or where any direct reference \vas made 
U) the ohjeet of worship, they bowed themselves twdee, so as h^,ionc‘h the 
ground with their foreheads. During prayer they covered tlieir faces 
Avith both hands, folloAviiig the Mollah Avitli low and solemn sighs, mani- 
festing thioughout the mo'.t i>rofoimd rcA’ereiice and veneration. Much 
has been sai(l in tU'feiiee of pompous and splendid forms of Avorship, and 
many have insisted ou their absolute necessity onkr to interest the 
vulgar; but I ^^ill venture to afiirm, that all the daz/ling splendour of 
external ceremonies, superadded to the C liristian system, never pro- 
duced a solemnity to be compared Avitli that resultii?4a^ from the simple 
adoration here exliihitcd in a Moluuninedaii mosque ; every sense seemed 
closed against earthly ohjeets, and a higli degree of solf-aniiihilatioii 
appeared to in‘'])irc the mind of e\^eiy worshipper. How humbling the 
relieetion, that so little real devotion, and so feeble a sense of the pre- 
sence of the great Jehovah, is often to be found in assemblies professing 
to AA'orship liim in spirit and truth!’ — J/endrr^fn^ iq). 202, 203. 

Our tnnellois hail long regarded Avith pleasing anticipations, the 
oi>povlunity of oblainhig ^ pcisonal iuteiAiew Avith the Karaite 
Jew's, who inliabit au ancient fortress, situated on the suinmit 
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of a steep rock, at the distance of a few miles from Buglitc;hisarai ; 
it is now named Djufiit-Kale, or the Jews’ Fort : — 

‘ The antiquity of the sect, the reasonableness of their grounds of 
separation from the great body of the Jewish people, their purely orien- 
tal habits, the little intercourse that any of the learned in Europe have 
had with them, and the fact, long known yet but little investigated, that 
they possessed the books of the Did Testament in a peculiar dialect of 
the Tartar language : all tended to excite our curiosity, and render 
them the subject of Biblical and literary research/ — p. 

Peysonel, in his ^ Coinmcrce of the Black Sea,’ states, that a 
tradition obtaiiu^d among this small eoiiinmnity )f Isratdites, that 
their ancestors inhabited the city of Bokhara, in (neat ’rartary, 
and aceompanied the 'J'artars in their memorable i xpedition into 
Europe. No such tradition, however, has reuehed the [ncsent 
generation ; they ha\e never heard that any bond of union e\or 
existed between their ancestors and the Bokliariaii Jews; nor arc 
there now, to their knowledge, any Karahn in that part (»f tlie world. 
The only ti adiliouary account among iliein is, that their foiefalhers 
came from Dainascus, and settled where they lIuuisseKcs now live, 
about live hundred \ears ago, under the pioleetioii of the Klunis 
of the Crimea. Dr. Hendeisoii enters into a learned and critical 
discussion on the points of doctrine, in which they differ from other 
sects of the piogetn of /Vbraham, and of tluar translation of the 
Tartar Targimi, ia^vhich we shall not attempt to follow him, more 
especially as, in our fe\iow of Dr. Clarke’s book, *^‘ the readtT. may 
hud ail account of this extraordiirary sect, who have biajii not 
impropeily styled the ^ Protestants of Judaism,’ not malerially 
different from that given by our author ; but we cannot omit his 
testimon^o their exemplary character ; — 

‘ Tlic Kivraini arc free from many of the siqjcrstitions to he found 
among tlie Jews in gciienil, such asS the ti-ansiuig ration of souls, tJie 
power of talismans, ; find, as might naturally he expected IVom 
their principles, tlic standard and tone of morals whicli their general 
deportment exhibits, is quite of a different stamp from those of tlic Rah-^ 
binists. In tlieir persons they arc tidy ; their domestic discii)line and 
arrangements are ,j[!orrect and exemplary ; and tlicir dealings with others 
are characterized Ijy probity and integrity. It is one of their favourite 
maxims, tJiat “ Those things w’hich a man is not willing to receive him- 
self, it is not right for him to do to his brethren,'' — a maxim litentily 
coiTesponding with that whicli our Lord jiroiiounces to be tlie sum of 
what the law and prophets taught as the duty of man to man. — Matt, 
vii. \2, How far the Karaim act up to this principle, may he ascer- 
tained by the fact, that they are univcTsally respected by all wdio know 
them ; and f never yet heard any per^ion speak ill of tlicm, except he 
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was a bigoted adherent of the Talmud. In the south of Russia, where 
they are ])est known, their conduct is prover})ial; and I cannot place it 
in a stronger light than l>y recording the testimony ])oriie to it by a 
Polish gentleman in Dubno, who informed me that, while the other 
Jews resident in Lutsk are continually embroiled in suits at laAV, and 
require the utmost vigilance on the part of the police, there is not on 
record a single instance of ])rosecution against the Karaim for the space 
of several hundred years, during which they have been settled in that 
place !’ — Henderson^ pp. 323. 

Lca\ing llic Ciiiiua, our travellers proceeded along a narrow 
and sandy isllnnns, which separates the J^aliis MaH)lis, or sea of 
Azof, on its western side, fnnii the ^ Pnti id Lakcj,’ called by the 
Tartars ^Tchuvash Dengiz.’ '^Phe waters of the latter are stagnant, 
impregnated willi salt, and give out a disagreeable and insalu- 
brious smell. The narrow istinnus, which separates the two waters, 
is two days' journey in length, during which not a human habi- 
tation occurs, except two or tlircc post stations. At the noi thorn 
extreiniu of this isihiiius, a deep stiait connects the Pains ^la otis 
with the J^utrid J^ake. A little to the norlliward, and between 
the l{i\er Molosliiiaia and the Sea of Azof, aie colonies of 
iN’ogai Tartars, who, till within these few years, led a life ror- 
if'sponding with that of the Nomadic Scythians, as described 
by Herodotus, wluui they were s])read o\er llx' stc))pes on the 
noitherri shores of the ^Itvotis. 'They are descendants of that 
great body of Asiatic "J'artais which passed •iVilo the west under 
(.ieiigis kliaii : in the wars of the south of Uiissia, llu y had been 
forced across tlio Kuban into the regions of Caucasus, from 
whence, being plundered and annoyed b\ the wailike and predatory 
Cir<-assians, they were glad to return and submit to thci*Pussiaii 
sceptre, in the year 1791. Various attem])ts were made to esta- 
blish \illages for their accommodation, hut it was not till 1 808 
that they could be prevailed on to discontinue that enatic* mode of 
life to which they had alwavs been accustomed — dw idling in tents, 
and moving their docks and herds from place* to j)lacc according as 
pasturage and water reiulcred change lUH cssarv. By persuasion, 
liow'cver, and the adoption of regulations which^ were in accord- 
ance with tlteir feelings — sucli as the appointment of Elders, and 
of their own Kadis or Judges — the Russian authorities so far suc- 
eeedecl, that, towards the end of 1812, village's began to rise on 
the steppe, and in a short time the whole population was brought 
into a setlled and orderly state of society. In 1818, the number 
of both sexes amounted to thirty-two thousand, distributed into 
seventy- three villages, eacli of which had its own duly-elected magis- 
trate. 

On the right bank of the Moloshnuia, or Milky River, is 
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established a sect of dissenters, who have been called Russian 
Quakers, and who, indeed, call themselves tf^restlers with the 
Sj)irit, '^I'hey exclude all external rites and ceremonies; all their 
knowledge is traditionary. Hiey told our travellers, who otfered 
them copies of the Scriptures, tliat they had no occa‘'ion for the 
gift ; they had the 13ible in their hearts — the light thus imparted 
was sufiicient — they needed nothing more. A striking contrast 
to these conceited and repulsive sectarians was found on the 
opposite side of the ri\er, in the settlements of the IVlennonitcs, 
whose industrious habits, and the neatness of their villages, 
(amounting to thirty-three in number, and containing about eight 
thousand inhabitants,) made our travellers fancy almost that they 
Mere in the heart of Prussia. 

‘ The Mennuiiites in this quarter are descendants of tliose to wlioni 
Frederick the Great granted peculiar privileges on the banks of the 
Vistula, ill East Prussia, where they wore raised, hy the blessing of 
God on tbeir industry, and the sobriety of their habits of life, to c ir- 
cumstances of prosperity and ease. - Here they remained till the year 
180o, when the l^russian government found it necessary to raise a 
powerful army against the French, and, contrary to their well-known 
ju’iiiciple of iion-resistanc(‘, proceeded to tuirol tlicm among the now 
conscripts. On refusing to comply with the order, they wore informed 
that there was no other alternative hut to sell their property, pay ten 
per cent, of thcii capital, and leave tlie country. The only country to 
which they could flvii>.-as an asylum was Russia ; and accordingly, in 
tlie above-mentioned year, di^jiosiiig of all their immovable proijerty, 
tliey quitted Germany; and taking along with them the gn^ater part 
of their live stock, they arrived in tliese regions, where they had the 
most liberal grant of land, and privileges allowed tlieni by the Russian 
goverimlTtit.’ — Jfmdcr^o/i, ]>, 3H7, 

Contiguous to these worthy Mcimoiiitcs were found no fewer 
than twenty-one colonies of other Germans, partly Protestants and 
partly Catholics, consisting of four hundred and ciglily-six families; 
and there are fi\e liiiijdied families of emigrants from W iitemlK-rg, 
not far oflf, all of them apparently dwelling together in a stale of 
the utmost lianiiony. 

The mimber of immense tunudi which were scattered over this 
stoppe led our travellers to coueUuh^ that they had before tlunr 
eves the spot which, according to Herodotus, was held sacred 
among the Scythians, as the place of interment for their kings. 
‘ They may he about twenty feet higli, and two hundred in circum- 
ference. If they be indeed the identical sepulchres, their enormous 
appearance still bears testimony to the barbarous rites of Paganism at 
tliat distant period of time. C)n the death of any of their kings, his 
body was instantly embalmed, and sent round to all the nations of 
Scythian origin, each of which, in its turn, conv^eyed it, in solemn 
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procession, to tlie others, till, after havinpf p^one round them all, it 
was conveyed to the vicinity of the Gerrhus, where a large square pit 
was dug, in which was deposited not ordy the royal corpse, but also 
the golden goldeLs used at the royal table, the ministers of tlie king, 
his juiiKii)al wife, and his horse, all of whom were slain on the occa- 
sion. A great quantity of earth was then heaped over the AvJiole, till 
it became an immense tumulus, the ^ize of wliieli was still augmented 
l)}'^ a fresh accession of earth the following year.’ — p. 39 1 . 

Our limits Mill not allow us to follow Dr. llcmlerson in his 
route tliroLigh "l\‘licrkask, nor to notice any part of Ins account of 
the Don Cossacks, of mIiosc history and manners many details 
will be foiuid in one of our early Numbers.^" Neither shall we 
think it necessary to accompany him along the north-west shores 
of tlie Caspian to jVlosdoiV, and from thence across the Caucasus 
to "J'ertis, as his remarks on these iiiterestiiig countries are rather 
jejune, and the pages he gi\es to them diielly occupied with 
the condition of missions, the merits of translations of the Scrip- 
tures, and dissertations on Biblical literature. ^\'e M’ish, more- 
over, to preserve room for a more copious guide in these south- 
t*rii parts of the liussian empin^, whose work stands second at 
the liead of this Article. We shall therefore take leave of Dr. 
Hcmh'rson, after biiotly noticing some twf) or three societies, 
whom a community of feeling on matters of ndigion has colleeted 
together, under a govornment which has at least this merit, that 
all opinions, however extra\aganl, arc not onIC tolerated by it, but 
])rotecte«l. 

At Sarepta, on the ^ olga, is an establishment of Moravian 
Brethren, founded in the year l71>o, 1)} the speeial favour of the 
hhiipress Catharine. A mineral spring at a short disla.vsn'e from 
llu‘ selllement soon liecame a soiiire of great prosjieiily to this 
soeiety, m eonsequence of the iiiereased mimber of \isitors which 
now frequented it in search of healtli, and llu* inqu'oved accom- 
modations wliii h the brethren had the goi)d sense to snjiply. 
Several companies of brethren and sisteil joined the original 
settlors, and the eslablislmieiit grew' rapidly under their iiands, 
far, indeed, beyond what had originally been jwojected. ' '^I'hey 
accordingly erected dwelling-houses, mills, tanneries, and distilleries ; 
planted orcliards, vineyards, and culinary gardens ; and lirought into 
operation an extensive sy’steni of agrieulture. The town is regularly 
laid out, according to the plan of the Brethren’s towns in Germany, 
with Avide streets ; a fine large square, w’itli a fountain in the centre ; 
a capacious place of worsliip ; the houses belonging to the ciders, the 
luimarried brethren, sisters, aiui wddows, and tJiosc occupied by the 
dilfereiit families, together wdth tlie workshojis for the diftereiit hundi- 
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crafts carried on in the ]»lace. Fine tall poplars line the streets, and 
ornament the scpiare ; and the vineyards and gardens give it an ap- 
pearance most enchanting to tlie eye that has been accustomed to 
vander in vain in quest of a single biisli for Inindreds of versts in 
the saiTOundiiig steppe/ — Henderson, p. 41 1. 

We arc grieved to find, from a note of the author, that this 
flourishing selileinent has, sinoe his visit, been almost entirely 
destroyed by fire. As to their niissionarv efforts, for the conversion 
of the Pagan Calmucks in their vicinity, our traveller describes 
the Sarepta mission as having been wholly improdiictivc ; — with 
the exception of a few young girls, who ‘ gave encouraging 
evidences of a work of the spirit of God in their souls,’ they did 
not appear to have made any converts. 

At the foot of one of the Caucasian ridges, a little to the 
westward of Georgievsk, is situated the * Scotch Colony' of 
Karass, This mission was established by IMesvsrs. Bruiiton and 
Paterson, in 1802, since which time it lias been joined by several 
German setllei's, and the whole are protected from the depre- 
dations of the inouiitaiueers by a party of Cossacks. The object 
seems to have been the conversion of the Mahomineilini 'Partars, 
in whicli, it is admitted, no progress lias as yet been made. One 
reason of lliis failure, Dr. Henderson supposes, is the missionaries’ 
ignorance of the Arabic language, and consequent want of a 
critical knowledge of the Koran. ‘ What,’ says he, ^should we 
think of a MahommVdan litl'cndi, who should settle in any part of 
Scotland, a al altenijit to convince the inhabitants that the doo 
triiics of the Bible were false, and vet know nothing of the 
languages in which it uas written 7’ One of the missionaries, 
howevci^-'lie exempts from this ccitsure. Before ^Ir. Henry 
Brunton had been two years at Karass, lie, we are told, was able 
to undertake the translation of the New "J'estament into the 
Turkish language ; and the extraordinary diBiculties he had to 
encounter c<jiild only^ says the writer, have been overconuj by 
^ that Divine Agent v^tio worketh inwardly in his servants.’ 

‘ The place at w’hich he was stationed, the ebaracter of the sur- 
rounding tribes, the unsettled .state of public aftairs, the distance to 
which the missionaries were removed from the necessary materials of 
typographical labour, the embarrassments in wliicli they were fre- 
quently involv’^ed, and the limited and eontiiiually interrupted inter- 
vals of time which could be dev-oted to the work, all tend to excite 
our admiration of the manner of its execution. The houses erected 
in the colony w’ere by no means of a substantial or comfortable 
nature ; and the printing-ollice, in particular, was so superficially con- 
structed, that during the frost in winter, a trough of water, used for 
wetting the paper, though placed close the stove, froze into a solid 
mass in the course of twenty-four hours, and all the ii on- work of the 
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press was white with frost. The cold prevented the ink from spread- 
ing properly, owing to whicli, and similar caus(?s, the execution of the 
press-work was very indifferent. Being often alarmed by the Tcher- 
kessians, the missionaries were obliged to sex-ure the types by inter- 
ring them. Add to this, that the workmen were continually changing, 
so tliat they never rose higher than learners; and it may safely be 
affirmed, that there never was an edition of the New Testament, or 
of any other book, carried through the press under such a multitude 
of untoward circumstances.’ — Henderson^ 422 , 42 . 3 . 

AMiile vve are leady io admire the perst*verance of the good man 
Avbo had to’ struggle against these diHicultics, we cannot btit feel 
a something like mortification, that so much labour slioidd have 
been tlirown away, and that Air. Brimton’s ingenuity should not 
liave been exercised on malUus that would ha\e been more useful 
to himself and to society at large. II is version, if it was worthy 
of beitig printed at all, might have been printed elsewhere ; and 
to attem])t aiivthiug of the kind at Kariuss was about as wise 
a schenu*, its it would be to rear silk-worms at Inverness. — 
Anotlnu’ branch of the same mission is resident among the In- 
gush, a luuru'rous tribe beyond the TVrek, inhabiting the deep 
\alle\s of llie inouulains behind V l;ulika\kaz. 'I'liese are repre- 
sented by Mr. BKthe, the missionary, as an extiaordinary people; 
tliey belicv<* in the existence of a <iod, as a j)nre spirit, whom 
they call Dalle; in a plurality of <lemons, who sometinu's assume 
a visible shape, and appear as armed meii,*\Vuh their feel in- 
verted; in the immorUdlty of the soul; the resurrection of the 
body; and the Iciiipovarv piuiisimient of the wicked in a future 
stale. 1‘^roin the great veneration in v\hich tlu‘v hold the ruins 
of chun-lies and monasteries in tin* Caucasus, and their adoration 
of the imagt s which are still visibh: on their v\alls, it is sup- 
posed they are the descendants of the earlv (jcoigian Christians. 
Gamba, following Klaproth, says they are not Mussuhnuns and 
lia\e i'eased to he Cliristians, tliough they retain certain ceremonies 
adi)pted at tlic time of the celebrated 'l'lianl\r, Giiecu of Geor- 
gia, who reigned in the yt ar 1 l!)8. All these autliois give the 
Ingush an excelleul character for industry and intelligence. They 
always go aiineil, and for the protecthm of tlieir villages against 
tlie iuciirsioiis of the Ka)>ardiaii niouiitaineers, tlie> have built, at 
short intervals, castles or ‘ towers of ilefem:e,’ the entrances to 
which are, as in our Martcllo towers, near the summit, and reached 
by means of a ladder, which can be drawn up so as to cut oft’ all 
comnmiiication. M'hese tovvervS are kept vatII stored with stones 
and other missiles. — But foreign feuds are not all they have; — 
there arc frequeul broils amyng the people themselves, and they 
practise a bloody revenge ol personal injuries. 
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* The missionaries were acquainted \nth a young man of an amiable 
disposition, who was worn down almost to a skeleton, by the constant 
dread in wljich he lived, of having avenged upon him a murder com- 
mitted by his father before Ijc was horn. He can reckon up more 
than a hundred persons who consider themselves hound to take away his 
life, wlienever a favourable opportunity shall present itself. There is 
scarcely a house in which there is not one hnjdicated in soinethijig of this 
nature, on which account they neVer appear without a loaded gun and 
sword. They also wear a shield, made of wo{)d or strong leather, and 
surrounded on the outside wiiJi iron, in the use of whicli tliey are very 
expert.’ — Hmderson^ p. 4S5. 

Mr. Hlythe, it seems, had made great progress in the Ingusli 
dialect, and, what was still better, liad succeeded eoiiipletely in 
gaining the esteem and aftection of these poor people ; but he 
^lad scarcely been tlicre a year, when he unexpect(‘<lly leeeivcd 
orders from the govei nor-gcneral to quit the place. No reason is 
assigned for ibis iiitcrniption of mi.ssionary intercourse — a thing 
unusual in any portion of the Itiissian empire; and Dr. Hender- 
son speaks with great indignation against tlie man who could thus 
wilfully shut the door throiigli which the gospel was about to enter, 
to deliver the jjoor benighted Tiigiush from all the horrors of their 
pagan state. We cannot, however, help suspecting that there was 
some very suffi<*ient reason for ibis act of the lliissian government 
— an act which is to be lamented on more grounds than i)r. 
Henderson would '-^ei Imps deign to consider, if it be true, as 
(jnldenstaf'dt stales, that a person who is vemuated as a kind of 
Ingush high priest, has ^ his habitation in the mountains, ui^ar an 
ancient stone chiir<h, said to be adorned with various statues and 
inscriptions;’ and that * under the church is a vault that contains 
ceitaiii old books, v\hicli, however, no one ever attempts to 
approach.’ 

In the vicinity of I’etlis is a colony of German Milleiuirians, 
who, ill the years 18l(j and 1817, emigrated chielly from Wtir- 
teinbnrg, iiiiliienced,ius it is said, by the conviction that the second 
coming of Christ, and the inillcnniuin, were near at hand. Jt 
seems that an author, of the name of Stilling, whose works are 
said to be mucii read in that part of Germany, had stated that the 
countries near tlie Caspian Sea are those wherein Clirist’s visible 
reign will begin ; a»dl llie.se poor deluded fanatics, taking lliis in 
a literal sense, beiu<| joined by some adventnrers of a depraved 
character, whose oiiW expectation was that of leading an easy life 
without working, assembled together, and set out by the Donau; 
on their way to Odessa. At llieir first outset they are siipposetl 
to have amoiiiitod to fifteen hundred families; but about two- 
thirds died on the Donau and in tlie^quarantiues; of the ague or 
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plague ; and it is stated that, long before reaching Odessa, the 
union of the remnant was broken* by internal dissensions. Some 
f)f the leading men considered that the nearer they got to Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land, the sooner they would experience the blessings 
of the millennium, — which, say they, will certainly commence in 
the year 1836. Others, again, were of a difterent opinion ; but 
equally certain that something disastrous was al)ont to happen to 
this globe of ouvs — nothing short of a second deluge — this party 
thought the grand object should be to settle as near as possible to 
IMount Ararat, on the suniinit of which the faithful and chosen 
Stillingites might save themselves. As Georgia was well situated 
to answer the purposes of both sets of seers, the w'hole band set out 
from Odessa to cross the Caucasus, and seven \illagcs in Georgia 
are now occupied by tlie few survivors of this crazy expedition. 

Some of these (h^tails are dejjlorable enough ; but sheer imbe- 
cility of intellect is often as pregnant with extraordinary freaks as 
the most distorted imagination ; and while on the subject of secta- 
rians, we may just mention one story which is not found in Dr. 
Henderson’s book, and which w'oiiM have furnished an admirable 
addition to the catalogue of Russian enormities recorded by the 
two disappointed and irascible travellers, the Doctors Clarke and 
T^yall. Wc give it, as we find it, in the words of tlie Chevalier 
(ianiba, W'lio, after speaking of the Russian dissenters, says, — 

* Mais quelle distance eiitre la vie d’anchor^te^ dt's Raskolniks, entre 
cette exaltation qui determine k fahstiiienco de tons ICvS plaisirs, et Ic 
fanaticisnie horrible qui a reuni en nne secte nonvolle des homines qui 
consentent a une eiitierc mutilation ! Cette secte, dont la creation ne date 
quo de pou d’anneos, a fait des progres hien au-dola de ce qu’oii pourroit 
croire. Ma plume se refuse a tracer les details des c<5rembniei qui 
accornpagiiciit un si a ffreux sacrifice. D’ordiiiaire, uiie vieille ft*m;ne est 
chargee des fonetions de sacrificateur : copendant c os sectaires, conservant 
quolques sentimens d’humanite au milieu de lour barhario, sont 
venus a f'viter qu’aucun clanger ii’accompagne cetle mutilation. 

‘ II parol t qu’ils fondent leur doctrine sur un ^^ersetde fEvangile qui 
dit que si votro ceil vous donne une mauvaise pens^'o, vous devez 
Tarracher ; et sur une passage de la Bible, oil il est question du boriheur 
des eunuques. Un honnne digne de toute confiaiice me disoit qu'ayant 
demande a un employe de la chancellerie d Odessa, qui faisoit partie de, 
cotte secte, <;omment il avoit pu se porter k un attentat si douloureux sur 
liii-m^ino, celui-ci repondit avec un sourire effiayant: “ vous ne savez 
pas ce que e’est que de chasser Tesprit malin.*' On a voulii, il y a environ 
huit ans, puiiir ces sectaires par Texil en Siheiie: chacun d^eux a envi6 
le.martyre, et il afallu fermer les yeux sur une secte dont la publicity 
pouvoit favoriser les progres dt5jk trop dtendus, surtout parmi les marins 
de imperiale.' — Gambct^ ii. pp. 418, 419. 

= Chevalier Gamba, consul to the king of France at Teflis, 
XXXV. NO, LXX, (2 c having 
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]iaviiig turned his thoughts, as all French consuls feel themselves 
in duty bound to do, to the manner in which the commercial inte- 
rests of France may be best promoted, at the expense of all other 
nations, but more especially of England, conceived a plan, which 
is developed in an introduction of fifty pages, and by which the 
old story of the arbitrary dominion of the seas exercised by Great 
Britain, and her monopoly of the trade with India, are to be at 
once annihilated. We pass over his nonsense about the dominion of 
the seas ; and with regard to the other point, we suspect he will not 
find it so very easy of accomplishment as he seems willing to 
persuade himself. His first postulate is, that all the groat powers 
of bhirope shall bind themselves, by a solemn treaty, not of an 
* anneil,’ but a ‘ pacific neutrality,' by which the general interests 
of this ^ vast commerce’ are to be secured. This being accom- 
plished, the next step is, to destroy the monopoly of tlie ' vast 
commerce’ betwticn Europe and Asia now possessed by Great 
Britain ; to which end tlie confederatetl powers are to re-establish 
the ancient intercourse and stations between these two ])arts of the 
world, as they existed before the discovery of America and the 
Cape of Good We could tell M. Gamba, that if the 

execution of his first project be politically and morally improbable, 
that of lh<? s<*(:ond is physically impossible. We could show him, 
were it worth the while, that a single Indianuiii, of twelve hun- 
dred tons burden, will bring from India or China to the Thames, 
in less time and at less expense, a greater quantity of merchandise 
than twelve thonsand mules, doiikies, and dromedaries would cairv, 
in many parts of his land-journey, for a single week ; and that 
lookings to the five or six nionllis’ travelling over rugged and 
barren mountains and naked sandy j)laiiis, — what with tlie addi- 
tional beasts for the iliivers, the sore backs, the deaths, and the 
relays, — it may well be doubted whether three times twelve thou- 
sand miglit not be required to transport a single ship’s cargo of 
goods from India or China, by laud, (throwing liim the uavigalion 
of the Caspian and Black Seas into the bargain,) to the capital of 
France; for — be it noted — a part of the Clicvalier’s plan is to 
avoid the Persian Gulph and the Mediterranean in time of war, as 
not being maria clausa — and therefore not quite secure from 
the molestation of the unconscionable power which holds tlie 
* dominion.* But, in fact, this project of the consul is a story 
as old as the time of Queen Elizabell], and was tried and failed 
in the reign of Peter the Great, by Captain Elton and Jonas 
Hanway, men far superior, in every respect, to M. le Chevalier 
Camba. — That Russia miglit profit, as undoubtedly she will, and, 
in fact, has partially done, by a coninierce of this kind, is obvious 
enough. The possession of nearly the whole of the eastern coast 
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of the Euxiiie, aiul the western coast of the Caspian, — the magni- 
ficent rivers which flow into them tliroiigh the heart and centre of 
her own dominions, — with the occupation, also, of the whole inter- 
jacent country between those seas, — these give her advantages 
such as no other Eiiroj)ean nation can expect to enjoy. 

An ukase of tlic late Jiinperor Alexander, of October, 1821, 
which opens Georgia to foreigners as well as Russians, willi certain 
privileges and immunities, M. Gamba more than insiiniales was 
grounded on his project. That sovereign, indeed, appears to have 
been so much caught by it, that he made the author a grant of a 
large tract of land on tlic banks of the Phasis, where he intends 
to plant vineyards, and improve the wdiies of Georgia. An order 
was also despatched to Admiral Grcig, who commands the Rus- 
sian fleet in the Black Sea, to convey the consul and his suite, 
in a ship of war, from Odessa to Re(ioute-Kale, on the western 
coast of that sea, by wdiich he had an opportunity of seeing and 
making excursions into the countries of the Abassmus, thti Min- 
grelians or Colchians, and the Imnieritians, all bordering on that 
coast. From Hedoute-Kalc he proceeded to Kotais, in Imme- 
ritia, and from thence visited the banks of the Phasis and various 
parts of the ancient Colchos. His residence at '^IVflis gave liim 
opportunities of seeing most of the provinces of Georgia, and on 
Ills return to J^iance he skirled the western short* of the Caspian, 
from Bakoti to Astracan. JM. Gamba, is but a siipeiiicial 
observer; anti, modestly enough, he apologizes for his deflciency 
in geology and natural history, and iu the various languages s})oken 
in Georgia. Still we may perhaps glean something from his two 
bulky volumes relating tti this latest acquisition of the crown of 
Russia. 

On his visit to tlic banks of the Phasis, now' one dense forest, 
the Chevalier feels that he is treading heroic <*arlh, and accord- 
ingly tliinks it right to talk of Jason, and Alexander, ami iVlithri- 
dates. We are not surprised at this: wil know from experience 
how \vide a diflference there will always be, iu point of feeling, 
betw'eeii the mind of a traveller on sncdi classic ground as that of 
Colchos and Iberia, and of another who may be dof)in(*d to ^ plod 
his weary way ' through the back-woods of America. J'he objects 
may be the same in both — forests, rivers, inountiiiiis — more sublime, 
probably, m tlic latter than iu the former country ; but when the 
eye once becomes satiated, as ft- soon does with the most iiiagiii- 
ticciit monotony, all that remains is drearily barren, — making no 
•appeal to any memory cither of deeds w^orthy to be written, or of 
writings worthy to be read^ wdiereas, in the other case, every step 
the traveller takes calls up recollections which transport him back 
to those happy da}s, when the young imagination fed itself on 
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such stories as the flight and subsequent sufferings of Phryxus, the 
fate of poor Helle, the adventures and exploits of Jason to recover 
the Golden Fleece, the magic cauldron of Medea, and the reju- 
venescence of iEson. It can scarcely be doubted, that most of 
these venerable fables have their foundation in facts ; and we 
could wish that some Clidipus, among the idle sons of the Cam 
or the Isis, would seriously set about expounding — w^hat we think 
has not yet been satisfactorily done — tliese mystic tales of 
^ hoar antiquity/ Mr. Marsdcii, in one of his valuable notes on 
Marco Polo, says, ^ I have long entertained the idea, and hope it 
will not be thought an extravagant one, that the Golden Fleece, 
which Jason and liis companions, in the Argo, are said to have 
brought away from Colclios and exliibited in Greece, was a cargo, 
or perhaps only a specimen, of rich, golden-coloured raw silk, in the 
hank, which might, figuratively, be termed a fleece, because, like the 
wool of the sheep, it was to be twisted into thread, ami woven into 
cloth.’ 4^his is ingenious enough, and we have but two objections 
to urge against it. The first is, that Phryxus carried away the 
ram with the golden fleece /ro?/i Greece, ami that Jason only went 
to fetch it hack again: the second is, that continued to be 
unknown to the Greeks, and even to the Homans, nearly a thousand 
years after the Argonautic expedition. Gibbon, following Strabo, 
supposes that the Colchiaus were in the liabit of tishing up gold 
particles by means of sheep-skins, which is but a puerile sugges- 
tion, and open to objections of the kind just stated. 

1^1. Gainba j\;st hints at the possibility of the Argonauts 
having first brought into the Western Woild from the banks of the 
Phasis, whose name it bears, that beautiful bird which is now so 
abundant in our copses, contributing to the ainuseinc-nt and the 
luxury of one class of society, and unhappily the innocent cause of 
demoralizing another. The forests of Colchos and Iberia still 
swarm with the conmion pheasant (Phasianus Colchicus), and the 
large turkey-pheasant 4^Fh. Gallipavonis), but not, as stated, with 
the golden pheasant, that s])ecies being a native, exclusiveh", of 
China. The usual mode of taking these birds by the present 
race of Mingreliitns, or Colchiaus, is with the falcon, which may 
have accompanied the introduction of the fornu‘r into the western 
w-orld. The vine, as M. Chaptal siipj)oses, was brought originally 
from Iberia into Greece. It is still found in its wild and native 
state in all the forests of ancient Colchos, climbing to the tops 
of the loftiest trees. If the celebrated chemist be correct, we see 
no reason why this delicious fruit might not have been transplanted ^ 
at least as early as the pheasant into Greece ; and if so, what 
charm more potent than the fermeiiteU juice of the grape could 
Medeu have employed to invigorate the limbs and exhilarate the 
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spirits of old iEson ? It Mould appear, from the Iliad, that some 
three or four hundred years after the Argoiiaiitic expedition, wine 
was common enough in Greece. — We may here observe, that the 
modern Georgians (under which term we mean to include the 
Colchiaiis, Iberians, and Albanians) are in liie habit of doing 
ample justice to their wines, Mdiich, according to Gamba, arc 
by no means of an indifferent* quality. ‘ The consumption of 
Mine in Georgia,’ he says, ‘ and above all at Tellis, is considcr- 
abiu, 1 may even say, prodigious. ]M*om the artisan to tlie prince, 
the ordinary alioMance of a Georgian is a fonqiie per day;’ that is, 
a full gallon, tlic cost of M'hich is from a halfpenny to sixpence or 
sevenpcnce a quart, according to the quality. 

The wreck of M'alls and foi tresses commanding the passes, and 
perclicd on the summits of the mountain ridges of the great 
Caucasian chain ; the remains of bridges in the streams of the 
Phasis, the Kour, the "i'erek, and the Arag\i, or Aragua; the 
ruins of palaces, cliurches, baths, &c., in the midst of M’hich arc 
discovered, from time to time, medals of Medes, l^arthians, Per- 
sians, Gre(;ks, and Ponians, (Gainba, tom. ii. j). C.>9,) — attest tiic 
various nations that ha\e been in possession of Georgia in ancient 
limes. '^I'he Consul thus describes one extraordinary monument — 

‘ About five versts from the ])ost of Dzcyani is seen tlie column of 
(•I)amkor ; it is placed outside the boundary of the fortress, and reinaik* 
able by the boldness of its elevation and solidity. It may be compared 
to Trajan’s column at Rome. It is of red brick*, laid in the most regu- 
lar manner in courses, and corresponding ]>erpendicnUirly the. one with 
the other. Its base, M'hicli is square, is fifteen feet wide eacli side, and 
tAV'lve feet liigh. Upon this base stands the column, Avhose diameter 
is about twelve feet ; its height about one hundred ami eiglity feet. 
The stairs w'irid round a double spiral, hut so d(?cayed as not to be 
ascended witliout great danger. The}'- lead to a gallery surrounding 
the column, at the distance of forty feet from the h>p. The origin is 
lost in the night of time ; it is ascribed to Alexander, king of Macedori. 
It is surrounded on all sides Avith ruins more lor less considerable. In 
olden time, no doubt, a population, rich, active, and poAverful, occupied 
the territory at present c overed with demolished buildings, in the midst 
of M'hich Avarider, during the Avinter, a fcAv Tartar Nomades.’ — Gamba, 
tom. ii. p. 24/5, 

M. Gamba quotes a passage of Gibbon, taken from Strabo, 
the accuracy of which, he says, he cannot conlirm, as, indeed, it 
w ould be most surprising if he could. ^ Prom the J beriaii Caucasus,’ 
says the historian, ^ the most lofty and craggy a ountairis of Asia, the 
•Phasis descends with such oblique vehemenro, that, in a short space, 
it is traversed by one hundred and twenty bridges.’ * But in making 


♦ Decline and Fall, vol. >ii. p. 311>. 
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this quotation, lie adds to it, what is not in Gibbon — ^ pour en 
rompre riiiipetuosit6 as if bridges were thrown across torrents 
to check their impetuosity, instead of furnishing the means to 
cross them. 

Georgia may be considered as one of the most interesting coun- 
tries on tlie globe ; — vve iiichule under this name the whole ter- 
ritory between the summit ridge cf the Caucasian chain of moun- 
tains and the river Araxes, or Arras, on the Caspian side, and the 
redoubt of St. Nicholas, some twenty miles below the month of 
the Phasis, on tlic side of the Puxiiie, and all that lies within 
these limits between the two seas ; and also the two provinces of 
Gaghestan and Shirwan, formerly belonging to Persia, but now 
held by lliissia, partly by conquest and partly by cession. While 
Georgia maintained a nominal independence, it was not only kept 
ill a state of pcrjx'tual internal warfare by the violence of its 
num<‘i’oiis khans, or princes, but subject to the frequent inroads 
of the Persians on the one hand, and the Turks on the other — it 
was, in fact, entirely open to the southward ; but the great Caitca- 
siaii ridge, stretching north-west and south-east between the two 
seas, had always pro\ed a complete barrier against the Tartar 
hordes on (he north, and might also have successfully resisted the 
Itussian arms, liad there betm anything like a common interest 
among the chiefs, and a disposition to support the king and the 
integrity of the country. There are, in fact, two practicable 
passes only across tin!* Caucasus — that of Dariel, about the cenivo 
of the ridge, the Porta-Caueasia of the ancients; and that of J>ta- 
bent, between one of the spurs of th<' Great Chain and the Cas- 
pian — the Porta-Casj)ia — across which a wall was built of four or 
li\c miles in length, passable only through a strong iron folding- 

'I'lie pass of Dariel is a narrow' defile, bordered by almost perpen- 
dicular checks of rock, and five or six miles in extent. Sir R, Porter 
says, ^ The chasm ris^^s from the river’s (Terek) brink upwards 
of a thousand feet. Its sides are broken into cliff’s and projections, 
dark and iVowning — so high, so close, so overhanging, that even 
at mid-day the whole is covered with a shadow boi dering on twi 
light.’ Sometimes these cheeks give wav, or an avalanche of ice 
and snow ilescends from the Kasbeck, in either of which cases the 
road becomes impassable, and the Terek below' is choked up, 
and the valley inundated. The summit of this defile is a little 
beyond Kobi, where a large cross gives the name of Krisfowaja- 
guru to a ridge, the height of which is estimated by Mr. Hen- 
derson at seven thousand feel above the level of the sea. He 
found it in the month of N oveiiiber^ covered with deep snow. 
The Russians have chains of posts the whole way from Dariel, 

without 
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without which it would not be safe to cross the Caucasus, on 
account of a numerous tribe of mountaineers, named Ossetes, 
or Ossetinians, whose dw'cllings are perched on the craggy cliffs, 
and who are still in the practice of plundering solitary travellers, 
and carrying off those for whom they expect a large ransom, like 
the Italian banditti. Indeed, as it is, tlie caravans still pass 
in large convoys at stated periods, and passengers are escorted 
generally by parties of Cossacks. I'ormcrly these Ossetinians are 
said to have been in the habit of seizing the unwary traveller, by 
throwing from tlicir lurking-places the noose of a rope, like the 
liiHso used by tiic G audios to catch their wild horses on the 
Pampas. The Russians have somewhat civilized these people in 
the neighbourhood of the Caucasian pass, near the summit of 
wliicli there is now an establishment, supported by the late Alex- 
ander, and intrusted to Ossetinians, for the reception of winter 
travellers, w’ho may be caught by snoNV-storins, like that of the 
mountain of St. Rernard in Switzerland. 

Close to the westward of the pass rises in magniliccnl grandeur 
the Kasbeck mountain, whose summit has never yet been reached, 
but whose height has been estimated by Lnglehardt and Parrot, 
who in vain attempted to ascend it, at fourteen (housand lour hun- 
dred feet above the level of the Black Sea. J^arther to tlie west- 
ward, and about half way between that sea and the last-named 
mountain, is the celebrated lilbourz, whose height is supposed 
to be alioiit sixteen thousand feet. ‘ The^ Suielell and Oraifa 
\ dkuls,’ says Henderson, ‘ whoso size 1 had iidniired as stupen- 
dous, because they far exceeded anything 1 had previously seen, 
sunk in the remcnibraiice into mere pigmies in comparison of the 
gigantic king of the Caucasian range. ^ The summit is cleft into 
two peaks, which, as the Armenians say, was occasioned by the 
keel of the ark grazing it on its passage to Ararat. 1 he Persians 
consider the Alburs (the sublime, the shilling) as the highest and 
most ancient of all mountains in the world: — ^ the throne of 
OruiLizd ; the mount of the cougregatiem ctf tlie celestial spirits ; 
the pure region of light ; w^herc there is neither eneiiiy, darkness, 
nor death ; but where all is light, peace, and felicity.’ It w'as on 
this mountain that Zoroaster received the law, (as Moses did on 
Mount Sinai,) and to which he afterwards retired, to spend the 
remainder of his existem^e in the contemplative vision of the 
Supreme. Our modern travellers have been less fortunate tfiaii 
this ancient sage, as every attempt to reach the summit of Plbourz, 
as of Kasbeck, has hitherto proved abortive, chiefly, we believe, 
from the savage disposition of the barbarous tribes which dwell 
in the lower regions and arj^und its base. 

Very false notions have prevailed as to the wall at Derbent, through 

which 
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which was the Porta-Caspia ; some making this Gog and Magog 
to stretch along the whole range of the Caucasus, ^ According 
to a recent description/ says Gibbon, ^ liuge stones, seven feet 
thick, and twenty-one feet in length or height, are artificially 
joined without iron or cement, to compose a wall which runs above 
three hundred miles from the shores of Dei bent, over the hills, 
and through the valleys of Daghestan and Georgia,’ The Czar 
Peter caused it to be measured on taking possession of Derbent, 
and found it precisely what that accurate but much-abused old 
traveller, Marco Polo, had stated it to be some five hundred years 
ago — namely, four miles ! Gamba says, he saw' one valve of the 
great iron gate that of old closed the passage of this wall, at tlie 
monastery of Gaelath, near Kotais, whither it had been carried as a 
trophy by David, king of Immeritia, who took Derbent by assault. 
It measured seven feet in width, and fourteen in height ; and 
was composed of twenty bars, placed perpendicularly and crossed 
by seven others, which were again covered with thin plates of iron, 
and on these were the remains of inscriptions, but in what lan- 
guage M. Gamba does not inform us; he says, however, that the 
door bore the character of a high antiquity. 

Little was known of the Caucasian nations till the Kmpress 
Catherine scut Guldcnstaed to traverse these w ild regions, trace 
the rivers to their sources, make astronomical observations, ex- 
amine the natural history of the country, and collect vocabu- 
laries of all the dialects he might meet with, lie enumerates 
seven distinct nations, divided into numerous tribes, each speukiiig 
its own dialect ; and arnoiig other things he brings away an I'Xtract 
from a manuscript chronicle in the Georgian language, compiled 
by order of Vachtung, a late sovereign of Georgia, from the 
monastery of Galati, near Cotais, (the same where the Prench 
Consul met with the iron door.) Gamba, alluding to this MS., 
is pleased to observe, that * without admitting the existence of 
Kartlios, who lived six generations after Noah, of his son Miskhc- 
thos, and their dosccAdants, it is enough to recognise for the first 
king of Georgia, P’harnavaz, of Scliinak’hartli, w ho lived shoj tly 
after the invasion of Alexander the Great, to be satisfied that this 
kingdom is one of the most ancient of the globe.’ The docu- 
ment in question is undoubtedly a fabrication. We know', how- 
ever, that the kingdom of Georgia was conquered by Nouchirvan, 
in the reign of Jiistinian ; became a portion of the empire of 
M ahmoud the Gasnavide ; was invaded by Alep Arselan ; ravaged 
by Tamerlane ; conquered by Taniasp ; reconquered from the 
Turks by Shah-Abbas: — that although thus, by turns, overrun and 
pillaged by Tiiiks, Tartars, Persians, jt never wholly lost its inde- 
pendence, but preserved itself as a kingdom nearly two thousand 
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years ; and, what is still more to its honour, that it preserved its 
ancient faith in Christianity for fourteen hundred years, in the 
midst of countries entirely devoted to the religion of Mahomet. 
Heraclius, who had proclaimed hiiiiself king of Georgia, after 
struggling during his whole reign against the invasions of the Per- 
sians, placed his kingdom under the protection of Catherine ; and 
his son George made a cession of hLs states to the Emperor Paul. 
At the death of George, it was deemed expedient for the tranquil- 
lity of the country to remove his widow Mary to Moscow ; but 
towards this high-spirited dame, it was necc^ssary to proceed with 
caution and great delicacy. General Lazareff, a Georgian, and 
her supposed lover, was pitched upon as the most proper person 
to make the proposal. Mary, lixing her eyes steadily upon him, 
said, ‘ Lazarefl', forget not that you are my subject, and don’t 
suft’er yourself to repeat to me so hateful a proposal, or I shall 
know how to puiiisli you for it/ Tlic general persisted in his 
entreaties, and in an instant Mary drew her quindjal, or dagger, 
(a kind of Roman sword which all Georgians wear in the belt,) 
and laid him dead at her feet. Alexander, the brother of George, 
fled from the country, and is supposed to be one of those who 
encouraged vMibas Meerza to commence hostilities with Russia. 

The late I'hnperor Alexander had no little difficulty in pre- 
scr\ing traiupiillity among the motley population wlioin ho had to 
govern to the southward of Caucasus. lie found it expedient 
to grant to the Persian khans of Dagluistail and Shirvan, and 
to tlie native princes, the enjoyment of tluir former privileges, 
and, indeed, to change little in their ancient laws and customs, — 
except that it was necessary to restrain them from the brutal 
practices of selling their children to the Turks and Persians, and 
of executing summary vengeance on their vassals by iiuitilalion 
or death. A few, and they were but few, examples of vvliolesomc 
severity did not prevent vast immigrations into Georgia. M. 
Gamba states that, in the year 1820 aloni^ not less than seven 
thousand Persian families crossed the boiinaary, to whom it was 
intended to assign lauds ; and Turks and Armenians are to this 
hour iu the constant practice of coming over and placing them- 
selves under the protection of the Russian government. The Cir- 
cassians, however, on the northern side of the Caucasus, are 
accused of still bringing up their sons and daughters for the 
slave-market, though it is done by stealth; M. Gamba tells one 
story of a Circassian selling his father to an Armenian for a sack 
of salt; and it appears from the following, which he gives on the 
authority of a one-eyed porter to a mosque, that Alexander’s laws 
have not as yet put a total slop to the practice of mutilation. 

* This 
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‘This Tartar was one of the officers of the late Khan of Ghendje’s 
palace, of wliich he had the general superintendence. According to 
the custom of tUl the palaces of the East, the officers who cross the 
courts are required to walk with their eyes fixed on the ground, and 
their hands across the breast. One day this unhappy wretch, having 
inadvertently lifted his eyes toward the apartments, perceived the Khan, 
and near him one of his wives. He was called before his master, and 
asked, in a severe tone, with which of his eyes he had seen the sul- 
taness ? he replied, with the right eye. The Khan immediately ordered it ^ 
to be plucked out, \A'liich did not however prevent him from remaining 
attached to the person of the Khan, and continuing his functions till the 
death of his master.' — Gamha^ tom. ii. p. 251. 

The Persians, it is well known, think no more of plucking out 
an eye, than wc in Europe do of extracting a tooth. 

The whole country of Georgia is so beautifully diversified with 
grand niountain-sceiiery, gradually spreading out into hill and dale, 
that some of the old travellers fancied they had discovered in it the 
Garden of Eden, nic climate is equally favourable to the growth 
of fruits, grain, and cscubnit plants, ajul to the liuman constitu- 
tion. The sky is almost always clear and siaxne, lh(‘ rain being 
chiefly confined to thirty or forty da\s in the year. Jn summer, 
on the plains, the thermometer usually stands about to 84®, 
rising occasionally to !K)®. 'J'he winter there scarcely continues 
two months, during which the tlieiinomeler seldom descends 
below 40® ; however, eve ry possible degree of temperature, down 
to perpeitial frost, may be had on the sloping spurs of the Cau- 
casus. The hills and the ravines are covered vvilli the finest 
forests of oak, b<‘i*eh, <‘lm, chestnut, walnut, ash, and lime trees ; 
many of them entwined by vines growing perfectly wild, and loaded 
w’itli vast quantities of the finest, grapes. Most of the cultivated 
fruits of Eurojie, as apples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, 
and cherries, are found growing in the forests in a statt' of na- 
ture. The black and white mulberry grow without culture ; and 
Iberia was famed fot its silk long before this valuable article was 
brouglit into Italy by the two Persian monks, in the reign of 
Justinian. Colton and flax grow spontaneously on the plains 
near the Caspfan; and rice, wheat, barley, millet, sesamum, 
and madder are raised witli very little culture. The pasturage 
of the valleys is excellent; and the rivers are full of fish, but 
being mostly mouiitain-toiTonts, are unfit for internal iiavigatiou. 
Honey of the finest kind is collected from bees’ nests in the crevices 
of rocks and liollow trees, and their wax supplies no inconsiderable 
article of trade. In short, nature seems to have lavished 6n 
this favoured country all that can contribute to tlic comfort and 

. happiness 
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happiness of a peaceable and industrious population. Wild ani- 
mals are not so numerous as might be expected ; but as every man 
goes armed, they have ahvajs met an enemy in every native. There 
are, however, on the plains and in the vallies, deer and antelopes; 
and in the woods and ravines, wolves, foxes, jackals, bears, wild 
liogs, and a species of wild goat, which the Clunalier Gaiuba calls 
Tonri — but the print of which, in his ^ Atlas,’ is like nothing, we 
humbly guess, that ever was created, approaching more to an ass 
with two short horns and one ear, than to a goat. All the 
drawings, arc, in lact, evidently of Parisian manufacture ; and all 
tlie fanciful figures of men and women are thrown into theatri(*al 
attitudes. It is evideiit, indeed, that JSI. (lainba cannot draw a line ; 
but a Trencinnan’s tra\cls would be nothing without an ‘ Atlas.’ 

It is impossible to form a conjecture as to the amount of popu- 
lation to the southward of the Caucasus. It has been loosely 
stated as something about half a million, exclusixe of sixty or 
seventy thousand Uussian troops. Under the mild government of 
Jiiissia, it will no doubt rapidly increase. Before Georgia w'as 
annexed to this crown, the po[)ulatioii was kept sorely down by 
the constant dissensions of the chiefs — for those idle, arrogant, and 
ferocious beings, possessed of unlimited ]>ower over the lives and 
properties of tlieir vassals, < hose to be constantly at war with each 
other, chielly with a view to the making of j>risoiicrs for the 
Persian and Turkish slaxe-markcts. The incursions of the l^er- 
siaiis, moreover, utterly desolated, from lime to Time, the proxiiices 
on that frontier. It has been stated that Abbas the Great, as he 
is called, carried off at one time no less than eighty thousand 
families : this is, no doubt, seventy ihousand more than the actual 
number; but the case was bad enough Avithout exaggeration. All 
these drawbacks on population have for some years ceased, and 
the measures Avhich the late Kmperor adopted for the encourage- 
ment of commerce and agriculture, by his ukase of 1S21, is said 
to have already productil the most beneficial effects. The capital, 
'reilis, which before w as a mean and dirty town, is now rising, 
according to M. Ganiba, into a sphnidid city ; tlie generals, the 
native princes, the rich Armenians, all striving w'ho»shall build the 
most magnificent houses : they arc constructing thesci, as wtH as 
their public bazars, caravaiiseras, hospitals, barracks, and build- 
ings for the civil and military administrations, on a grand scale, and 
according to a fixed plan ; the commerce of the tow^n is rapidly on 
the increase, and its population, wdiich, in the year 181Z0, was only 
Iwjenly-fonr thousand, had risen in 1825 to thirly-threc thousand 
souls. 

The Chevalier Ganiba assures us, that the beauty for which 
. the 
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the Georgian women have been long celebrated is by no means 
over-rated ; that their regular features and symmetry of form 
might liavc served as the model from which the Grecian artists 
have produced tlieir finest statues. ^ It is in the adjacent climates 
of Georgia, Mingrelia, and Circassia,* says Gibbon, ‘ that nature 
has placed, at least to our eyes, the model of beauty, in the shape 
of the limbs, the colour of the skin, tlie symmetry of the features, 
and the expression of the countenance ; the men,* he adds, ^ are 
foimed for action, the women for love.* Yet, if we may believe 
Herodotus, the nati\es, in his lime, were dark-complexioned 
(/4cXavx?ocr) and had crisp, curling hair (oL»XoT§iX6f) ; such is the 
change produced by the mixture of nations and the slow but most 
powerful influence of climate, '^llie ladies of Georgia, however, 
not satisfied with those lovely tints which nature has bestowed 
upon them, have recourse to the odious use of paint. One of their 
great luxuries is the bath, which thc*y enjoy in perfection at Tc^flis, 
wheie artificial excavations in the rock, situated in deep caverns, 
are supplied with natural warm Avater. Here, says an intelligent 
and enlertaining writer,* the Georgian ladies devote a whole day 
in every week to these baths, and not unfrequently puss a whole 
night in them ; it it here that, reclining in luxurious ease upon 
their couches, they amuse themselves by staining their hair and 
their nails ; and here also they paint their faces red and white, 
and, above all, torture themselves to make the eyebrows join, — 
for that Anacreontic charm is absolutely essential in a Georgian 
beauty. M. Cilamba informs us, that the Arnieniaii girls marry at 
the early age of twelve ; he adds, that formerly they were married 
before they reached the age of ten ; but that this was done by their 
parents to prevent their being demanded by the princes of Georgia 
either for their own, or for sale’ to the Persian, harems, as married 
women were not in request in either of these. 

On the CoiisuFs return to Trance, along the western shores 
of the Caspian Sea, he notices a circumstance which shows 
how cautious we ought to be in rejecting as fabulous what w e 
are pleased to deem improbable. Plutarch, in his life of 
Ponipey, saysy ^ After this action (with the Albanians), Pompey 
designed to make his Avay to the Caspian Sea, and march by its 
coast into Hyrcania; but he found the number of venomous 
scqyents so troublesome, that he was forced to return, when three 
days’ march would have carried him as far 'as he proposed. ’f 
N ow this place answ^ere exactly to the steppe of Moghan, to tlie 

* iMlres sur la Caucasc et la Ge^rgie. Tramlatcd from the German of Madame 
Frcggan. 

t Langhorne’s Plutarch, vol. iv. p. 80. « 
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southward of the Kour, and upon the shore of tlie Caspian, 
resjiectiiig which M. Gamba says, — 

‘ The general opinion in the country is, that in the months of June, 
J uly, and August, the steppe or plain of Moghan is so much covered 
with snakes, that men and horses cannot cross it without the greatest 
danger ; during the rest of the year the snakes retire into the earth 
and the crevices cf the rocks. When the General Zuboff was about 
to attack Salian, his anny encamped about the end of autumn, 1800, 
and parsed the winter on the plain of Moghaii. The soldiers, in 
digging the ground to pitch their tents, were constantly turning up 
snakes in a state or torpor, &c.' — Gamba, tom. ii. p. 2S5. 

We may remark, also, that Mr. l^Veygau, on his mission from 
'^fellis to Tabreez, passed near some hills bordering the plain to 
the westward, one of which was named ^ tlie hill of serpents 
observing, * the inhabitants dare not go near it, on account of the 
numbers of these reptiles.’ 

M. Gamba visited 15akou, in the vicinity of which arc found 
those naphtha pits, which afford to the inhabitants an inexhaustible 
article of commerce, and of which not less than from seven to eight 
million pounds weight are annually consumed by Russia and Persia, 
This naphtha is used to light their liouscs, to grease the wooden 
axl(\s of their carriages, and as paint, to preserve different kinds 
of wood-work ; and the Georgians smear it over the sheep and 
goat-skins in which tliey keep their wine. At a little distance 
from the town is an ancient monastery, wherein a few^ of the 
disciples of Zoroaster, and two or three miserable Hindoos, are 
still to be seen adoring the All-holy Planie which is supposed to 
have been lighted at tlie creation of the world, and will continue 
till ‘ time shall be no more.’ At the four corners of a large 
altar, chimne}S or tubes of a considerable height carry the inllam- 
niable gas np into the air, where it is ignited, and a flame issues 
something like what we have in our own streets, burning con- 
tinually, night and day. These gaseous ligl^ts, and the naph- 
tha pits of liakou, have been so often described, that we deem 
it unnecessary to enter upon any detailed account of them.* — In 
the consul’s progress through J)aghestan he found the country 
well covered with Tartar villages, the inhabitants apparently 
in easy circumstances, and possessing vast herds of horses and 
cattle. He was told that in this province, at certain seasons, 
great numbers of horses die suddenly — from eating, as it is 
supposed, a particular plant:, wiiich M. Gamba has understood 
to ^be the absinthium ponticum. When the Russians marched 
an anny into liakou, they lost in one night tw^o hundred and 

* Hanway, and more recently, the w^-iter of ‘ Leitres stir la Caucase ct (a Georgir-^* 
give interesting details of these tires, ‘ that are never quenched.* 
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fifty of the horses employed in dragging their artillery. 
Tlui plant is said to produce no ill eftects on sheep and horned 
cattle. Silk, cotton, rice, sesamum, and madder, are the chief 
articles of produce. The forest-trees are small and stunted. The 
province of Kouba is said to contain sixty thousand souls, many 
of them Jews, who are here cultivators of the land, of good cha- 
racter, and in good circumstances. In most parts of Georgia 
these people can scarcely be said to exist, their j)lace bein^ 
supplied by Armenians, — The town of Kouba has about five 
thousand inhabitants, of which the Tartars and Armenians are the 
most imincroiis. ^J'his town and the country to the northward 
are so extremely unhealthy, that one-fourth of the Cossack soldiers 
stationed there are said to perish annually from the effects of the 
malaria. — Of the seven or eight thousand inhabitants of the an- 
cient cit\ of Derbent, which is snp]K)sed to have been built by 
Alexander, or some of his successors, tw'O-thirds are said to be 
Persians, the rest Jews, Anneniaiis, and Arabs. From hence to 
the ^Ferek, the surface is diversified wdth hill and dale, and the fine 
plains arc covered with the fiocks and herds of the Tartars. A 
singular fact is mentioned, which we recollect to have read of 
elsew'here, w e think in Guldenstaedt. Kear the Soulak, and in 
a valley of the Caucasus are found, says our author, 

‘ two beautiful villages inhabited by a people, active, industrious, sober, 
laborious, rich, indci^jendent ; and w’hose manners and religion have no 
relation to those of the other nations by w’hom they are surrounded. 
They w'ere generally supposed to he the descendants of a colony of 
Moravian brethren, which induced the Moravians of Sarepta to send 
thither, some thirty yoaj*s ago, a deputation of tlireo persons, to frater- 
nise witJi tliein ; hut whether the report W’as incorrectly stated, or w’liethcr 
the tw'o or three generations that had passed away since the date of 
tlieir retreat among tliose mountains had no longer left any trace of 
tlieir original language, origin, and religion, the dei)Uties returned with 
the conviction that t^»,ere was no similitude wdiatever between tliem and 
these people.* — Gamha, tom. ii. p. 370. 

Kislar, near the mouth of the Terek, is said to be a handsome 
city, inhabited* chiefly by Aniieniaiis. It is imlieallliy, on account 
of the delta of alluvium ileposited by the river; but the neighbour- 
ing country is beautiful and wtdl cultivated. The vineyards, from 
winch good wine is made, the nmlherry-plautalions to feed the 
silk-worms, and the numerous orchards of fruit-trees, are all en- 
closed within fences. But from this place to Astracan is one dead 
flat, for about two hundred miles, composed of sandy deserts, creeks 
running inland from the Caspian, swamps, and morasses, without 
a tree or a bush — where nothing iutViTiipts tlie line of the horizon 
excej>t here and there perhaps the solitary hut of a fisherman, or 
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the tents of some roving Tartars. It seems to be precisely that 
kind of countiy which is described by Della Celia as surrounding 
the Great Syrtis in Africa. It has all the appearance of 
having been at some time or other covered by the waters of 
the Caspian. Pal his and Gmcliii, indeed^ were strongly dis- 
posed to think that the Caspian must at one time have com- 
municated with the sea of Azot^ — and said, none could think otlier- 
vwise who lookc*! to the low and sandy plain that stretches betiveen 
the two seas, its saline plants, its soil impregnated \vilh salt, and 
the abundance of sludls peculiar to the Caspian Sea. If the union 
in question evtu* existed, liowever, it must have* been at a period 
antecedent to all history ; for Herodotus dc'seribes these regions 
just as we now find them. Nothing, wc believe, but damming up 
tlie Strait of Constantinople could unite the Caspian and the 
Black Sea ; and this w’ould do more than that — it would convert 
the great southern steppe of Russia into one vast ocean. 

V'arious conjectures concerning tlie Caspian have, in ancient 
as well as modern times, exercised the ingenuity of man. It was 
lliought by the ancients, who were little acquainted with the effect 
produced by e\a])oration,* that a sea into which the waters of the 
mighty Volga, the Kuma, the Terek, the Cyrus or Kour, the Oural, 
and various minor streams, were constantly pouring, would neces- 
sarily overflow the low and flat paits of the. surrounding country, 
unless there were some outlet for the w'ater to escaj)e ; and thus, 
although Herodotus had given a sufficiently accurate description 
of the Caspian as an inland sea, unconnected with any other, !- yet 
Strabo, live hundred years afterwards, was persuaded that it com- 
miniicated with the Northern Gcean by a narrow strait: Pliny, 
indeed, adopted the same opinion, and it prevailed even in the days 
of Justinian. In more modem times, the Caspian has been sup- 
posed h} some to be connected w'ith the Pains jMceolis, by others 
with the Pc^rsian Gulf, and by a third set again with the Black 
Sea, by subterraiieoiis passages : we have t^een told that at the 
mouth which is supposed to open in the last-mentioned sea, is 
found a species of sea-weed that grows only on the shores of the 
Caspian ; and the same thing has been said of lea\V\s and branches 
of plants appearing at certain seasons in the Persian Gulf, that 
giwv only on the southern shores of the Caspian near Ghilan and 
Mazanderan. ;{: The Black Sea theorists add that, near the Cas- 

* The same opinion pi'c\alled in more modern times. ‘ Considering-/ says Herbert, 
‘ how that these mighty rivers are incessantly vomiting their fnll-frorg:ed watciy stomachs 
into it (the Caspian), in reason it may be granted, that it would o\erflow its banks, did it 
not as well empty as receive ; for that is bnt a weak assertion that tlic sun attracts equally 
by vapours to that excess of water which is poured in.* — Travels, 

f ilcrott. Clio. 

i The voyagers Struys and P. Avril, and also Kampfer, suppose these gulfs of com- 
munication to exist. • „ 
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plan vortex of this supposed passage, a species of fish is caught 
peculiar to the Buxine. Even Gibbon, in describing the shores 
of the Phasis, talks of ‘ the hollowness of the ground appearing to 
indicate the subterraneous channels between the Buxine and the 
Caspian.’ There is a story which has run the round of the geogra- 
phical dictionaries, and is erroneously attributed in them to Atha- 
nasius Kircher, which says that,* in olden time, a hsh w^as taken from 
the Caspian Sea with a golden ring about its tail, whereupon men 
read this inscription — ^Mithridates mihi dabat in iirbc Sinope liber- 
tatem et hoc donum.’ Such a story miglit wx‘ll be considered 
wwthy of Kircher, a man of much learning but small sense, and 
strangely deticieiit in the faculty of discriminating truth from 
fiction. He has, however, fables enough of his own, and should not 
be saddled with this story ; though, indeed, he borrows a legend 
not unlike it from Abulhassen, showing how a certain bashaw 
of Suez, having caught a dolphin of monstrous size, fixed a plate 
pf brass to the brandiue of the animal, with this inscription in 
Arabic letters — ^ Amcd Abdalla Bassa Suez tibi \itam iini\ cum 
hoc munere douavit, anno Hegine, 720’ — and how tliis same 
dolphin was afterwards caught near Daniietta, in the jMcditer- 
ranean.* 

Dismissing those puerilities, we may observe that, according to 
a very general opinion, the waters of the Caspian have long been 
on the decrease : and this on the whole accords with the obser- 
vation of the Chevalier Gamba — who mentions some facts that gjve 
colour to another idea, namely, that there are certain periodical 
variations in the increase and decrease of its waters, lie tells us 
that, no longer ago than four years, vessels drawing eighteen feet 
water navigated places which at present will admit of none draw- 
ing more than fifteen ; that, riot many years ago, the walls of 
Bakou were Avashed by the waves of the Caspian, from which 
they are now so distant, tliat the imperial navy no longer fre- 
quents as usual that bay, 'I' but anchors at the island of 
Sara ; that new islands, one of them several miles in length, have 
appeared at a distance from the w'estern shore. We are further 
informed that, about a century ago, at the mouth of the ’Terek, there 
w^as a town on an island in the sea, of the name of Toumin, which 
is at present covered by the Avaves; but the most extraordj,i)ary 
statement, and that Avhich Avould prove the * variations’ in theMn- 
crease and decrease of the Caspian beyond a doubt, if true, is, that 
some time ago there appeared above the surface of the AVpter, 
more than tw'o vei-sts from the shore, the summit of a buifding, 

* Ath. Kircher i Mundui SubterraneuSf lib ii. cap, 13. 

t It is stated by Hanway, that in his time (now fceaily eighty ycars.ago) * ships can be 
moored head and stern fortif fathoms off shurc,^ 

the 
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the lower parts of which have by degrees emerged from the water 
to such an extent that llic edifice is now ascertained to have been 
a vast caravansera. How greatly it is to bo regretted that, during 
M. Gainba's stay at Bakou, a tever, which had seized his son and 
his interpreter, should have prevented him from obtaining ocular 
proof of the existence of ^ Ic caravanserail decouvert par les eaux, 
ct Ics ile^iiouvelles ' ! Of the existence of the former of them we 
must tahjpleave to express our doubt, till the information comes in 
"a les:. questionable shape : we suspect it is nothing more than tlie 
repetition of an old story told to Jonas llanway, that ‘ the tops of 
houses might yet be seen where the water is several feet deep.’ 
And as to the islands, here the explanation is easy enough, wlien 
w’c remember the shifting and accumulation of the vast quantities 
of mud and sand brought down by the Volga, the Dural, and other 
large rivers, and the violeiit storms that soinetimes agitate the Cas- 
pian Sea. It may, too, happen, — nay, undoubUidly does happen, 
that the quantity of water thrown in by those rivers in different 
years, and the quantity of the evaporation, are not so nicely 
balanced as to [^reserve the surface at one uniform level ; as, in- 
deed, is proved by tlni fact of that Icivcl being highest in winter, or 
early spring, when the evaporation is least, and the inllnx of water 
greatest; and lowest in dry summers like that which is just passed, 
when the evaporation is greatest and the inllnx of water least. 

But we believe we liave exhausted our limits. If any one 
should think it impossible, that forty thousan\l persons, of forty 
different modes of faith — ^jevvs, Christians, Mahomedaiis, and 
Pagans — ever could be found living togetlier under the same 
government, and in the same towni, each w^orsliipping the Deity 
after liis <nvn maimer, all tolerated, nay protected, by one presiding 
nation, and all tolerating each other, witiioiit liatred, or malice, 
or uncharitableness, on the score of their respective religious 
opinions — let the sceptic go to Astrachau. He will there find 
iliissiaiis, (jreeks, Armenians, J^^rsians, JJindoos, Calmucks, 
Cossacks, Mongols, Chinese, liucharians, *"J^lrcomans, Poles, 
(.iermans, Italians ; in short, representatives of every nation and 
every horde, from the wildest steppe of Asia to the most civilizeil 
kingdoms of Europe — and among tlie rest, three English, or rather 
Scotch families, sent by the Bible Society of j^oiidon to convert 
the i^ucharians, Calmucks, &c., to the Christian faith. ^ For this 
end,’ says M, Gainba, * they distribute Bibles translated into 
the languages of these different peoples ; but the greater number, 
unable to read, cun make no use of them, and those who can 
read are hardly disposed to change their creed for a religion 
deprived of all ceremony aiui exterior worship.’ Mr. Henderson 
says, in substance, nearly the same thing: — ^ Sometimes they found 
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few of the inhabitants at home ; at others, those whom they did 
meet would scarcely listen to them. Sometimes they treated their 
message with mockery and scorn, hooted them with the utmost 
rudeness, and ordered them away.’ And yet it is staled by both 
our authors, that these Scotch families inhabit, (wc need not say 
at 'whose expense,) ^ beyond comparison, the best-looking house 
in Astrachan!’* — Nobody can' attach importance to the coldness 
with which professed proselyte-makers may happen to be received 
anywhere. But perhaps wc ought to distinguish from the state of 
general harmony we have been applauding, two sects of Chris- 
tians — the Itascolnicks, a kind of Russian lloundheads, and the 
Roman Catholics, whose priests are here, as they too often are 
elsewhere, ignorant, bigoted, and intolerant. Both these sects 
bear a hatred, plmquam tkeologicuj7i, towards the established 
Greek church. 

We cannot conclude without saying that the perusal of these 
two works, from the pens of two apparently impartial and dispas- 
sionate men, who have no grievances to complain of, no angry and 
disappointccl feelings to gratity, no favour to ask or expect, and, 
in short, no other objects in view than the |>romuIgation of truth, 
(always excepting that little share of vanity which attaches, more 
or less, to authorshif),) must, we think, leave on the mind of the 
dispassionate reader an impression eminently favourable to the 
character of the Russian government. So little does there ap- 
pear of the exercise of what Englishmen think of when they 
hear the mention of despotic power — -jealousy, and unnecessary 
interlerence in private concerns — that, on the conlrary, a spirit of 
forbearance, of kindness, and consideration, is everywhere mani- 
fested towards those who have sought protection under the imperial 
crown — whether it be to those hordes of baibarians which, in thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, have intruded tlieinselvcs, most in- 
conveniently sometimes, into parts of the Russian tf‘rritory already 
occupied by Russia*! subjects, or to those restless and infatuated 
beings, whom disordered imaginations concerning points of reli- 
gion would not permit to remain rpiiet in inort*, civilized countiies. 

The government of Russia is no doubt arbitrary and despotic; 
but, as in Denmark, where the subjects are almost proverbially 
despotism is a mitigated and a mild one. It is one 
also in which the abuse of power carries with it its own cor- 
rective, Much unquestionably depends on the personal character 
of the sovereign; but he cannot, if so inclined, long play the 
tyrant with impunity. A Russian of high rank, being present, at 
a conversation in England, which turned upon the unceremonious 
manner in vvliich they get rid of an obnoxious autocrat in Russia, 
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IS said to have sottovoce observed, ^ It is very* natural for you 
to disapprove of it; but we consider it as our Magna ChartaJ 
Russia has shown, indeed, that she has no wish, like the two great 
Mahoniedan states of Turkey and Persia, to keep her subjects in 
a state of hopeJess slavery and stupid ignorance: she is, on the 
contrary, proceeding, with a rapidity that could hardly be expected, 
to alleviate, with the view of eventually abolishing, the one — and, 
willi a libcualily almost uuexainpled, to afford the means of enlight- 
ening the other, by the endowing of free schools for the children of 
the poorer citizens and the military, in every city and town through- 
out the ein})irc — while excellent seminaries for the higher classp, at 
which the .uipcTior branches of education may be had at a trilling 
cost, are also to be found everywhere encouraged and protected 
by the go\ eminent, ^riie spiritual schools, as Mr, Henderson calls 
those for the education of the <'lergy, ai(‘ perhaps too numerous 
and educate too many students. lie papas, or parish priests, are 
miserably poor, and the number of churches is lar beyond what 
can be required for the purposes of religion, ft can scarcely be 
uecessarv, for instance, that a town oi twenty or thirty thousand 
inhabitants, not liaU of them Russians, should lia\e titty or sixty 
churches, and yi't such is otten the case. I liere is nothing, pei- 
Jiaps, more di'trinu'utal to tlie cause of true religii^ii than to see its 
teachers degraded in their circumstances below llic^ bulk ol their 
fellow-cili/eus, whom it is their office to insliiuct. I lu' same le- 
niark as to iminliers may be appliinl to tiie military schools, as 
uicims for it'cruiliug the army, lu tact, the cluircli and the aimy 
of Russia absorb a far larger portion of the population than sound 
policy would seem to warrant; and the slop wiiicli has been put 
to (reiK ral Aratclieef ’s plans of military colonization would appear 
to show , that — in legard to one ol these departments, at least— 
the inqictial go\eriunciU lui\e perceived, and are anxious to amend, 
tile o\il. , 


Art. IV\ — 1. English Siiahnymes dhcrimimtled. By A\ . laylor, 
jun., of Norwich, riiiio. JiOiuloii. 1813. “pp* -<J4. 

2, English Synony tries explained in Alphabeiirol Order • with 
eopitnts Illustrations and Examples, drawn from tie best 
JVriiers, By George Crabb, A.M., 8\o. London. 

Third Edition, 18‘24. pp. 813. 

T llli field of synonymy, in England, has been but little cuUL 
vated ; it displays, indeed, few flowers, and, it may be thought, 
promises still fewer fruits to repay the cultivator ; but a nicei 
examination will prove tlKU*thc flowers, like those ol the grass- 
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tribe, though little showy, cover the germs of most Important 
fruits. For all the finer anil more complicated classes of ideas 
for all of sentiment and ratiocination — mind can only look into 
mind through the medium of language. Nor is this a general 
medium for the purpose of general intuition, but a collection ot 
media called words, each of which is appropriate to some one 
idea, or corporate set of ideas, whose unaltered image that medium 
alone is formed precisely to transmit. *^1 he image conveyed ^ 
through any of the olher media would bo dimmed, distorted, mul- 
tiplied, niagiiiiied, or diminished, and the purpose ot language 
not only frustrated but pcivcrtcd. No\v the object ot synonymy 
is to collect sets of media, or of w^ords, which have sucli a general 
resemblance as frequently to be interchanged and misapplied ; 
then to assort them, and stamp each respectively with the mark ot 
its intellectual correlative. Were this generally eftbeted, and the 
use of it generally adopted, it is not possiVjle to convey any idea 
of the consequent rapidity and forcible impression in mental 
communication, and of the reflex influence ot tliese on the pie- 
cisioii and energy of thought itself, that would follow'. 1 o expect 
the full acconiplishineut ot this, even in one country, would re- 
semble the scheme of an Kiiglish bishop lor conntcracting the 
curse of llabel, by the establishment ot an universal language. 
Yet the present uniform systems of musical anil arithmetical nota- 
tion adopted throughout Kurope, may teach us to hope for 
success, and encourage us to fix our attention upon a good to 
to which, thougii unattainable absolutely, wc ceilaiuly niay «jf>- 
proxhnaie . — ‘ Come gli aicieri piudenti, a’ quali parendo il liiogo 
dove disseguaiio ferire troppo loiitaiio, e couosceiulo tino a quanto 
arriva la virtu del loro arco, pongoiio la mira assai pin alto che il 
luogo ilestiiiato, non per aggiungere con la lor forza, li treccia, ii 
tanta altezza, ma per potcre, cou V aiuto di si alta mira, perveniie 
al ilisegno loro.' 

Ill proportion to*the advancement of society in science, arts, 
literature, and general reiincinent, the task of the synonymist 
becomes niore/liflicult, but at the same time more requisite, for 
the growing complication of ideas increases as much the danger 
of confusing as the difficulty of unravelling them. In the early 
stages of society, combinaiions arc few and language scant ; prin- 
cipally, too, limited to sensible objects, their qualities and elfects. 
The labour of a synonymist would be very slight among a people 
like those noticed by l^ocke, liaving no names for numbers exceed- 
ing five ; or among those other American tribes so little skilled 
in the use of language as to have encumbered themselves with the 
word popiarruTOTencoifiTouc to express the number three, 

civilization 
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civilization proceeds, and language becomes copious, if some 
general writers of pre-eminent fame, or philologcr of acknow- 
ledged authority, do not arise to fix a standard, there is great 
danger, from laxity in the application of \vords — the fruit of igno- 
rance, negligence, and caprice — that they may gradually contract 
more and more vagueness of import, 'riie excess to which the 
unchecked use of redun(^ancy tends, may be imagined from what 
the Arabian :iulhoi*s tell us, as a boiist, of their tongue. I'he 
lexicographer Mohammedes Al-Firauzabadiiis reckoned abo\e 
fourscore names for honey, and a thousand for a sword; and libii 
Khalawih composed one volume on the two liiindred wonls ex- 
pressing serpent, and another on the five hundred signifying a lion. 
The influence of language is wholly dependent on association ; 
the liveliness, therefore, with which any given idea is excited by 
any given word is (the force of impression lemaining the same) 
propoitioned to the fre((uency and uniformity with which that 
Avord and that idea have been conjunctively presented to the niiiuL 
Ihit when either has been often seen with other associattis, the 
appearance of the one docs not necessarily suggest the individual 
imago of the other, but only an indefinite notion of the kind of 
company wc Inue ))een accustomed to see it in. It is this 2>ro- 
gress to indistinctness, through the multiplicity of relations in 
which words arc used, that debars later authors from that pith 
and raciness of style peculiar to the early writers of a nation ; 
when tlie cunvney of language, yet fresh from the mint, presents 
the image as distinct as tiie superscrij^tioii is legible. 

Much has been already done to fix the linglish language; and 
conn>lete fixity is now all that it requires. The original copious- 
ness of our Saxon was for centuries increased by importations 
from the continent, and enriched from the treasures ot Greece 
and Uome, till Laiglish, thus formed, became fully competent to 
ex]>ress all that antiejuity had conceived, oy the improvements, 
refinements, and abstractions of modern \imes could suggest. 
Sliakspeare and Jonsoii in dramas, and Bacon in essays, that 
' came home to men’s business and bosoms,' had familiarized to 
llie jmpular mind and car this language, in all its richness, indi- 
genous and exotic. Milton had proved it equal to the most sub- 
linic conceptions ; and Addison and bis coiitemjiorary <‘ssayists, 
by sliding into the discussion of common topics the concentrated 
phraseology of the language of abstraction, gave dignity and ele- 
vation to general style, and tuned the public ear to the perception of 
harmony in prose. To this latter object, Addison, in particular, 
too often sacrificed condensation and precision, and polished, and 
rounded, and enfeebled his periods by tautology and periphrastic 

difiuseness. 
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diffuscncss. Johnson marked the eri-or, and corrected it, as such 
errors often are corrected, by an opposite excess, by a cumbrous 
ponderosity, and measured formality of diction ; with \vhich, how- 
ever, his later writings are infinitely less cliargcable than the earlier. 
His celebrity in otlier respects obtained him imitators in tliis, who 
moved heavily and stiflly, like he**oes in armour; strong they might 
be, but quite devoid of grace, and, if etnployed in the (Common 
concerns of life, not a little ridiculous. Jliit these affectations 
have now passed a\uiy, and writers are generally crontentcil simply 
to apply theij- own powers and those of the language, according 
to the occasion, and find that they may be strong or familiar, yet 
not stiff or coarse, and elegant w ithout imbecilii v . 'The tein [)orary 
evil produced by Johnson’s style, and by the pigmies who stretched 
their limbs into distojtion to tread in the giant’s footsteps, was 
amply compensated b> liis * Dictionary of the Knglisti Language;’ 
which exhibiting, at one view', the resources of tin* laiiguagii, and 
the uses which our best writers had nuule of them, lias clicrked 
the impertiuonc(‘ of iiiu<natioii, and saved ir^ from tlu' apiirelieii- 
sion that the glories of Shakspearc and of Aliilon c an ever suffer 
the eclipse of an obsolete phraseology — an et!li[)se that would, for 
future generations, intercept a splendour which the faint spark- 
Jings of any no\elty of diction could hut ill snpj>ly. "J’he next 
great assistant in the fixing of our Lnglish, was ^Ir. Ilonie Tooke, 
* who has let in a light,’ as Darwin has observed, upon the cliaos 
of etymology,’ and displayed the wonders of the /omiari’o/i of lan- 
guage. I'hery one was aware of the iniporlanl office s which the 
particles of every language ])erfoini, and that on the proper appli- 
cation ol tliesc depend much of tlie force and peis])irnity of style. 
Some etymologists both of Jhighmd and Cjermany Inul made insu- 
lated diseciveries, or liazarded sweeping conjc'ctnres ; but no one 
pre\ions to '^rookc had ever gcmeralized, as a principle*, the tracing 
of these supposed aybitiary signs to a riidical meaning, which 
might enable ns to jiftlge on tlie propriety or imprc'ipi iety of tlieir 
variously ramitied applications. This task ho w as enabled to pei^ 
foim, and to prove tliat on r particles, which had been imagined to 
have ‘ no meaning in themsc‘lves,’ and yet to exercise an over- 
ruling inffnence on the meaning of every sentence wherein they 
were employed, were, in fact, but conli acted forms of certain 
nouns, or verbs, yet to be found in their verbal and nominal use, 
in some of those Teutonic sources, from which the main stream 
ol our present English flows, lie has thus shown that these 
intlexible parts, the doctrine of which may be (‘onsidered as tile 
osteology of language, are no anoni;jlous substances in the body", 
but of the same materials as the most Ilexible parts ; and, in truth, 
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only some of these ossified by frequent use, and now forming 
the fulcrums on whicli those that continue flexible rest, and through 
which their connexions with each other are maintained. 

We are inclined, then, to consider tlie English language as 
having attained that fulness of maturity, which leaves no \visli for 
increase, but only anxiety for preservation. As helps to this we 
have the various acceptations^ in which every word has been used 
by approved writers, collected in a dictionary, such as, perhaps, no 
other language could ever boast ; and we have a new guide for the 
theory and use ot‘ language, exemplitying his principles by apply- 
ing them to our own tongue. The attempts of Mr. Richardson to 
correct the etymological and chronological part of l-)r. Johnson's 
labours shall, ere long, form the subject of a separate article in our 
pages, lint even were all that Mr. Richardson thinks he can do 
done, one thing would still be wanting to prevent the language from 
perishing by its own luxuriance; namely, a complete dictionary of 
synonynies, which, liesides explaining the meaning of words, 
separately considered, should collect and compare such as, having 
some generic ideas in common, have been somtjtimes iudiscrimi- 
nalely used by our best writers, but yet have qualities and powers 
peculiar to each, and reuderiug each, as wc before observed, the 
only appropriate medium for transmitting, unaltered, into one 
mind, the image existing in another. In this part of philology 
our literature is deficient, not only in proportipn to the importance 
of llnr subjc*ct, but to tlic ad\aiic(;ment of our continental com- 
petitors. The French led the way in this delicate investigation 
with considerable credit, and lia\e been followed by the (Germans 
with characteristic industry, sagacity, and \olumiiiousuess ; whilst 
in England, previous to the publications now under consideration, 
we know' only of two works professedly on the subject, and neither 
of these much calculated cither to impro^e the language or sup- 
port the literary character of the nation. 

After the Abbe Girard had called the atleiilioii of Europe to the 
subject of syiionvines, nearly half a century elapsed before the 
appearance of any biUglish treatise. At length, in 17b'0, came 
forth a work on English synonynies, by the multilaiioiis Dr. 
Trusler — him, whom, among his other various callings, Cowper 
describes as one, who 

‘ Grinds divinity of otlier days 
Down into modern use ; transforms old print 
To ziz-zag manuscript, and cheats the eyes 
• Of gallery critics by a thousand arts .... 

Grand caterer, and dry-nurse of the church !’ 

He was one of those sujferficial writers, whom the booksellers 

employ 
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employ to compile books for superficial readers. Skimming all 
subjects, without diving into any, it was mere chance whether what 
he collected were cream or scum. Of synonymes he seems to 
have known enough to be aware that skiinming would not do, 
and therefore he boldly published, as English, all the articles in 
Girard’s work, for ^\hich he coujld find parallel })hrases in his own 
tongue, and to which the reasonings and distinctions of the inge- 
nious .Frenchman appeared in any degree applicable. In his pre- 
face he modestly acknowledges, that ^ some part’ of the work is 
thus translated, * but the rest (says he) the reader will find to be 
new.’ This ‘rest’ is fortunately a veiy small part of the whole ; 
for when the Doctor throws away his ciutch, his lameness is con- 
spicuous. The translation, however, is in general well executed ; 
and the adaptation of Girard’s distinctions to English phraseology 
is managed with considerable nicety ; so that in many of our 
abstract terms, derived, in common with the Frcmh, from the 
Greek or liatin, Trusler may be consulted with advantage ; and 
he has been so both by JSlr. Taylor and ]Mr. Crabb. Voltaire 
censured Tasso for presenting, at the cominencenieiit of liis Gc- 
riisalcmme, the image of a sick child ; but what would the 
squeamish critic have said to poor Trusler — who selects for tlic 
first article of liis book, by way of regale to the reader, the title 
* Sweat and l^erspiralion’ ? I'his beginning, however, need not 
alarm ; no, nor even, the reverend Doctor’s unlucky translation of 
the Frenchman’s Von when he sa}s, ‘ we mask oiirseKes to go to 
a ball; E disguise ourselves to bring about an intrigue,^ The 
book is both modest and cleanly. 

AV c cannot bestow this coniniendalion, without sundry exc(‘p- 
tioiis, on the next tieatisc wliicli discussed the subject of English 
synonymes, though that was from the hand of a lady. This Avork 
was entitled 

‘ Britisli Synon)Tny : or, an Attempt at regulating the choice of AVords 
in familiar ConversatioiK inscribed, with sentiments of gratitude and 
respect, to such of her foreign friends as have made English Literature 
their peculiar study, by Hester Lynch Piozzi.' 

In two octavo volumes ! — ‘ Au exchequer of words ! and, I think, 
no other treasure.’ A more aflected modesty to deprecate the 
dangers of authorship, a more anxious disclaiming of all erudition, 
and a more laborious ostentation of the little possessed, have 
seldom been exhibited together. She is ambitious of uniting to 
the characters of w it and gaiety, supposed to be proper to licr 
own sex, those acquirements which more frequently distinguish the 
other. But her liveliness degenerates into flippancy, and her 
learning is, as Boswell tells us Johnson described it, ‘ that of a 

school- 
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scliool-boy in one of the lower foiins.’ It must be confessed it is 
the reader’s fault, if he be disappointed in ilje book ; for the pre- 
face gives a very fair notice and specimen of what he is to expect. 
We are there promised 

^ a book for a parloiir-window, and acknowledging itself umvortliy of a 
place on a library- shelf.* 

And find it gravely laid down, that 

must not retard our progress w'ith studied definitions of every qua- 
lity coining under consideration, or even by very long descriptions of 
the same, either liy their adjuncts or causes ; for fUthougli every defini- 
tion is, fjmcricej a description, yet we all see tliat every descrijition is 
not definitive. And although tlic final amsc of definition is to fix the 
true and adequate meaning of w’ords, or terms, witliout knowledge of 
w'liich w stir not a step in logic : yet hert* we must not suffer our- 
selves to he so detained, as synonymy has more to do witli eloquence 
tlian trutli.* 

Accordingly, wo have Mrs. Piozzi’s oicn use of the words which 
are introduced, set forth In anecdotes, or obserxations on any 
tiling bnt s>non}niy ; fiom these, in the plaee of definitions, we 
are to collect the accurate meanings of each, mon^ distinctly, it is 
to be presumed, than from the equally irndevant writings of any 
other autlior. Tlie book is professedly intended for foreigners, 
and they only, we hope, will learn from it to May words on a 
parallel line together;’ to say, Maseality and waggish frauds are 
not quite synonymous, I ihink;^ that ^ a soulMevigated by prospe- 
rity" soon mounts into airiness of temper and that ‘ a Jlriton’s 
rights render him superior to every other countiyman.’ TSor will 
baiglisli women, w<j trust, learn of her, sentimentally to ‘ sigh for 
the introduction into social life’ of the word ‘ blunt,’ to express Mi 
dull fellow ’ — nor, w ith another kind of seiilinienlality, maintaiu 
that 

‘ the sports of the field* (tliat is, the tormenting and killing of animals 
for siiort) ‘ are the only diversions, iiroperly so^»called, that are at once 
natural and rational for /mmanUf/ to exult in, as fords of the creation.* 
M’lius does Johnson’s ‘ lively lady’ prattle aw ay through two octavo 
volumes ; and the reader may judge how' far lliesV w ere calculated 
to improve the philology of Britain. 

The next publication on J.^nglisli synonymes was the work 
which stands first at the head of our paper. It is just the kind 
of work wanted — just what w"e have described as a desideratum in 
our literature — if its extent w-cre at all propoitioiicd to the copious- 
ness of our language : in its pre.sent stale it supplies rather a 
specimen of wliat we want, than the want itself. The author 
has said in his preface, tliift ‘ if invited by the public patronage, 
he should occasionally coutiiiuc the task of definition.’ AVe regret 

that 
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that Mr. Taylor has not received the invitation ; and \vc presume 
to think, that tliis neglect proceeds, from want, not of relish, but of 
information, on the part of the public. The book appeared in 
too unassuming a form to attract atteiilioii ; — in these days of royal 
octavo and imperial quarto, a little modest duodecimo is too often 
overlaid, or slips unseen among the crowd. 

We object to the title — Jinglish Synon}me.s discriminated,’ 
Trusler has better described the purpose of his own book and Mr. « 
Taylor’s — ^ The Distinction between Words esteemed synony- 
mous.’ Mr. Tavlor, inde<'d, has rendered the components auy 
and ovofj^ot, a ^ fellow name,' and deliiu'd synonynies to be words 
^ allied in signification but this is a laxity of construction, which, 
though it may plead the example of several writers in diil’erent 
languages, is unsanctioned by the lexicogrnpliers of any; ])ecaiise, 
though it might supply a term (ov alllftnre in signiiicalhm, it would 
deprive ns of an exclusively appropriate teim for identilif of 
signi heat ion. 

Mr. Taylor has pioperly insisted on etymology as the great 
assistant in developing the radical meaning of a wortl; thence 
deducing tlie collateral ramilications, it explains how these have, 
first, naturally sprung from the conslitiitioiial habit of the root ; 
or, secondly, been forcibly twisted ; or, thirdly, eapriciously dis- 
torted into their present forms, lixamph's best elucidate such 
observations ; but the first of these classes can scarcely need oue. 
Of the second class, Mr. 'ravlor’s distinction of ‘ to fij/ront and 
to hhsidt may serve as a sp<*cimen. 

‘ To affront is to strike at the forehead ; — to insnli is to jump upon. 
The one is the liostile pantomime of an angry equal; the other of a 
<-ontemptiioTJs superior. ’ 

It is the happy progress of civilization that has twisted these 
words, from their original import of actual viohmee, to that of 
tlic gestures, or even expressions, which had ])ceii associated with 
lliat violence, or withV-he feelings once inciting to it. It is plea- 
sant thus to contemplate, in the history of wortls, the gradual 
control of law, the consequent softening-do w n of the asperities of 
individual charac^ter, and the general amelioration of society. Of 
the third class of derivatives we have examples both in grave and 
ludicrous subjects. VV^e have classical authority for shill-i-shall-i 
and quandfuy, as well as for dilemma. The derivation of the first 
is capricious and obvious enough. T’he second is from the b'reiich 
f/u’en dirai? wdiat shall I say about it? — (Johnson has spoiled it 
by adding the pronoun, qu’en dirai-Je? which was unnecessary to 
the construction of the old I'rench.) — Philosophers of the Cynic 
school acknowledge tlicinselves immecfiately derived from a Greek 
dog ; and lawyers talk of the writ JRefalo, the name of which is 

compounded 
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compounded of tlie incipient syllables of the first three words of 
the writ, Kecordari facias loquelam. These ^^’himsey.s of languaj>e 
are noticed to show the necessity of etymological investigation for 
estimating the force of words ; and they may alsf) show the neces- 
sity of ctMiiologists not depending wholly on the know ledge of 
words in llyjir radical acceptation, but acquainting llieinsclves 
with the history of their changes ; always bearing in mind wdiat 
♦etymologists cojiimonly forget, that custom is the law of language, 
etymology but the commentary , enabling us more clearly to ascer- 
tain what the law of custom is. ^Ir. Taylor affords a specimen 
ol ibis forget fnlnestt in telling ns, that ^ a broad family w ould be 
as souinl an expression as a large family y because he conjeetiircs 
that broadly etymologically coimccted with breed. 

']"hi.s error, too, pervade . s the whole of Horne Tookt'’s admirable 
work, so liappily denominated ¥.7:^% rirs/roEv?^:, and so eoneeitedly 
^ J)iY4n'sions of Puilew.' l->ul in him it is not only the soiuee of 
false reasoning, but the vehicle of personal sph'cu, of ]>arly poli- 
tics, and of causticity of teiiiper, thus cmbalnied, wltli all llicir 
foiiAness, in a book wliieli must live while !anguagf‘ lasts. A 
cilationmay be mu'cssary to justify su<*li censure ; and it will also 
elucidate the teudenev of tliat too rigid adlun cnee to etvmologv^ 
whicli we wish to t*\p()s<'. 

‘ Johnson is as hold and profuse in assertion n.s he is sliy and sparing- 
in explanation. He says that riyht moans true again, that it means 
“ passing true judgment and ptissi to j a iiidynirnf m cnnliny to the 
truth, of Ihinys:*^ again that it means hupj)tf and again, that it 
means “ ptnpejidirnlar and again, that it means in a yrrat dryroe.’* 
— All false, absurd, and impossible.’— .7ho/;c, vol. ii. p. o. 4tli ed. 

And in the next page he adds, 

‘ but seek no farther for intelligence in that quarter; where iiotljing 
luit fraud, and cant, and folly, is to be found : misleading, mi'-’cliievous 
folly ; hecauso it lias a sham appearance of labour, learning, and piety.’ 

And all tills because Johnson had not cc^ifmed himself to the 
radical meaning of right y which '^I'ooke liad disco\ered to l)e dc- 
ilveil from reelumy thatwhi<-li is ruh'd or orilensl ; though Jolmson 
had ^ explained' his ^ bold and profuse nsserlions^hy neither ^ shy’' 
nor * sparing' eiiiiUom from Locke, Shakspeare, Addison, Bacon, 
&c. and though his ])rofcsscd object was to exjilaiii liow words 
were? used by writers generally allow od to be of good authority, 
not merely liow' they were originally employed. 

* We arc glud to learn that a fniblication is in forwarilnc'S, of a single octavo \oluino, 
in which all tl.c etymolo^rical information of Tooke’s two (]ll.lrto^ will he comprised; 
but excluding; the needless miiltiplirity of examples cliicnUilinjir Ihe same point ; ami 
wholly omitting every trait of peistM'^1 virulence or politiial aiiiniosily. Horne Tooke’-, 
hook in its original shape will always keep iIn place in our lihrarics; but au abridgment 
of this sort will be extremely useful for our schools. 

Tlie 
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The same overweening love of etymology is not unfreqnent in 
Mr. l^aylor, thougli exhibited in a different form from that here 
exemplified ; — namely, in attempting distinctions between w^ords 
which have in reality no currency in England, but proceed only 
from the mint of his own imagination, as in the article ‘ numerous 
and nunierosc/ 

‘ The Latin word mifuerus (he rightly says) signifies not only number 
but measure: it is applied both to arithmetical and syllabic reckoning.* 
In the one sense it Englished by the substantive iiitmhcry in the other 
sense by the substantive iiumerus; “ the adjective of number is nume- 
rous, the adjective of numerus is numeroseJ ^ ' 

Now, this is not explaining synonymes, but creating them by 
his own autliority, and without the plea of necessity; for instead of 
this aiikward distinction among the similar endings of nmnortt.?, 
nnmerose, and iiumero?/A', we have already rhythm iwid rhythmical y 
to express eillier the measured melody of verse or the cadence of 
harniouic prose. Mr. Taylor’s fancies are sometimes so pretty, 
that we regret to find them only fancies ; and sometimes so w liini- 
sical, tliat we regret they were ever produced. 

‘ Path (he observes) is a footway, where one paddeth (i)y the w’ay 
he docs not here avail himself, as usual, of his northern learning ; for 
he su2)poses jiath derived from ‘ some etymon left hy the Romans in 
Britain,’ whereas it is the past participle of the Anglo-Saxon 
worn with the feet). / Tracks* he says, ‘ is from the Italian tvaccia, a 
hunter’s term for the line of footste2)s left on the ground by game ; the 
trmjjoranj i)ath of an animal ‘ road is a horse-way, ground ridden 
upon and a ‘ street is a paved road (via iapidihus strata), wdiich being 
most frequent in towns, the word commonly suggests a road i)assirig 
between row's of houses hence ‘ w'c say the track of purity, as if its 
vestiges were narrow', and evanescent ; the path of virtue, as if it were 
trudged in only by humble natures, the road to pow'er, as if those were 
lordly mounted wdio attempt it ; and the slrccls of libertinism, as if 
where men are crow'ded, vice is welcome.’ 

What i^ity that all this jM'clty api)roprialion of pliraso has no 
sanction from the comnmii law (the only law) of language ! This 
is not to direct' us to the w'ay, but so to cover all with 

flowers, that we cannot distinctly discern the direction of any. 
That Mr. Taylor, in common with other etymologists, should 
sometimes be pleased with an ingenious conjecture of his owm, 
to a degree in which the reader cannot sympathize, is not to 
be wondered at ; but we do wonder that such sclf-complacency 
should have led him to a forgetfulness, not merely of delicacy, 
but of decency, in discussing one of his articles. In works of 
anatomy, or metaphysics, where euet i/ object of physiological 
research may be ex2)ected to be adduced, the reader has no right 

to 
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to complain of the introduction of any topic necessary to the elu- 
cidation of these important subjects; but,|\vhile following an 
autlior in the department of the belles Icttres, to conic sud<ienly 
oil the grossest liltli, is like meeting Avith sewers in a public gar- 
den. AVe hope Mr. Taylor will expunge the passage to whicli 
we allude, in his next edition ; or, if he think the conjecture too 
important to be suppressed, let him veil it in the obscurity of a 
*dead language, tliat may show there is something wliich ought to 
lie concealed, and that those, only, who sec^k, may find. We 
could wish also lo sec the next edition purified from some ble- 
mishes of aflecled phraseology ; such as ^ a shire of the heavens,’ 
* liabituality,’ ^ actuality,’ ^ spokenness,’ ^ maw-wallop,’ &c. A 
writer of real elegaiictj and learning should leave iM'tty singulari- 
ties to those who are at a loss for any distinction. Nor w'ould wc 
have him waste his powers in correcting the blunders of the illi- 
terate in explaining the difference between vein anil artery ; human 
wnd humane ; snm^jtuous and sumptuary; astronomy and astro- 
logy ; general and universal ; lie and Zay, &c.: this is the business 
of the jiedagogue ; and it is trenching on the province of the lexi- 
cographer to deline envoy y j^resiclenty plenipotentiary and ambas- 
sador ; ambrosia and nertar ; print, cut, copp^er-plate. Sec. The 
office of the syiionymist is not to expo.^e the gross errors of the 
ignorant, but to fix die vagueness of classic composition. And 
for this office Mr. "^raylor seems wdl cjnalilled, by a nicely discri- 
minating perception of the slnules of ineaniilg superiudneed by 
custom, even wlien^ the ground of etymology is tlie same ; and 
by a competent knowledge of languages where their assistance is 
recjuireil — especially of those northern dialects which form the 
warp and the woof of JCiiglish, and on which the ffowera of Greece 
and Home have been embroidered. In our own fongiie he is 
master of all its jiowhus ; truly conveying that strong and distinct 
\ie\v of objects to others," in- which his peispicacitv exhibits them 
to himself. A few exarnples'will justify ou# opiuipn, and enter- 
tain our readers, 

‘ To nneover, to discon r, to deled : to uncover is Sa.xon, to discover 
is Frericli, and to detect is Latin, for the same actfon of removing a 
cover; hut to uncover is merely to take off the covering; to discover is 
to lay hare that wdiicli w^as covered ; and to detect is to lay hare that 
which the covering was to have concealed. To uncover a bed : to dis- 
cover a person in tlie bed : to detect a person wdio ought not to be in 
the bed.* 

. ^ Effective, efficient y effic(u:ious ; effectual, C-auses, which have usually 
a share in producing a given effect, are called effective ; wdiich have 
actually a share, are called efficient ; wdiich have a large sliare, are 
called efficacious ; wdiich have a decisive sliare, are called effectual.' 

These 
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These are examples of just disliiiction^ where etymology, alone, 
W7>uld have prodiicqd nothing but confusion, T he following are 
(‘xamples where etymology alone could have enabled the author 
to have so accurately estimated the relative forces of the words 

‘ Distinction, diversitij, difference y disn'imination: — se^paration, by the 
toiicli ( dis and tango ) mahes a distinction ; by turning apart ( dis and 
cerlo) makes a diversity; by carrying asunder ( dis and makes a 
difference; by aftixing a mark (dis and crimen) makes a discriinina-* 
tion. Distinction, there lore, is applied to delicate variations; diversity 
to glaring contrasts ; difference to hostile uulikeiiess ; and discrimina- 
tion to formal criticism.* 

* Attractions, allure ments. Attra(!tions draw (ad and traherc), allure- 
ments beckon ( ad and leurrer)^ toward tlie possessor : attractions are 
natural, and allurements are contrived, invitations. The attractions of 
beauty. Tlie allurements of coquetry.’ 

When etymology gives no light of its own, it may reflect it 
from history : — 

‘ To recall, to repeaU to revoke, to call To recall is Englisli, to 

repeal is French (rapj^eler), and to rerokc is Latin (revocare), for the 
same idea to call Inuk. Our eoiiversatioii is English; we our 

directions to servants, and otlier family arrajigemeiits. Our laws are 
French ; we repeal acts of parliament, and exiles of tlie state. Our 
oratory is l-iatin ; we reioke a panegyric, a demmedatioj), a promise, or 
a threat. To ref)eal is legally, and to revoke is solemnly, to recall. We 
recall things, we call hack persons,* 

T'he reader, wliilc admitting the general aecnraey of this com- 
parative statement, will probably liavc; observed bow ehmology 
has misled the author, in saying wc‘ ‘ rej>eal exiles of tlie state ;* 
for though soiiit* of onr old writers, wlio alleeUnl learned diction, 
(and one of tin; most notorious of these was Sliakspeare,) may be 
cited ill defem e* of the (‘xpression, yet it is not modern Knglish. 
And though the last-quot('d dislinetion be generally just, it ought 
to have been (pialilied : for though we usually recall things, w'e 
sometimes rcK.di a iVesseiiger ; and though we usually call hark 
persons, we sometimes call back a ]m)mise or assertion. Of the 
terse ilistinctions of Mr. '^J'avlor we must coniine oni selves to one 
example : — 

* Honour, glori/, fame, A love of lioiiour is* the pursuit of tJmt con- 
tiguous praise which raises ns in the value of tliose vvitli wliom we as- 
sociate: a lovT of glory is the pursuit of that ditfusive praise w'hich 
raises us in the value of the comnnmity to which we belong : a love of 
lame is the pursuit of that lasting praise whicli raises ns in the value of 
snccf ssive generations of men. The voice of honour is loud sounding ■; 
of glory, far sounding ; of fame, long sounding.* 

Mr. T'aylor has contrived, by elegaivt ingenuity of ilhcstration, 
sometimes to clothe even the dry bones of philology with beauty. 

71ie 
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The follo^villg is given to exciiij>Iify the distinction of ^ clock and 
dial/ (M'liicli, by-tlic-byc, a syiioiiyinist Iiad nothing to do with,) 
but would have served better to elucidate the Aifl'ereiice of annalist 
and historian : — j 

‘ The annalist Muratori resemhlrs a clock ; always exact, distinct, 
complete ; liis chapter finishes when the year strikes ; and he points 
out the little or the great figures in ^he area with an equally gradual 
impartiality. The historian Roscoe has illustrated, hut flattered the 
?Medici ; his pen, like the gnomon of a sun-dial, notices no hours but 
tlie serene.* 

V\"c coulil, witli pleasure to ourscl\es and our readers, mul- 
tiply our exlracts from this work; but we must recollect that 
another >ct claims our allciitiou ; and comduile bv expressing 
our hope that Mr. Taylor may be indiice<l to ap])lv, to the further 
illustration of British synonymy, the powers which so eminently 
qualify liim for the task ; and that ho will (‘onsiilor as proofs of 
our admiration of ihost^ ])<>\vcrs the hints we have presumed to 
give for Ilnur still more successful application, 

Aftcj* liaxiug said so much, wc are almost afraid to enter on 
Mr. Crabb’s volume of ciglit iiuudred double-columned, large- 
octavo pages ; but the gemual subject lias already been discussed • 
and we }ia\e only to notice how far we think this author has suc- 
ceeded, or failed, in accomplishing what we have stateil to be, in 
our opinion, the business of the syiionymisl, preface teaches 

us to expect somelhiug very superior ; the rea^iou assigned for un- 
dertaking the subjet l being, that ‘ we have not a single writer who 
has treated it in a scleutil'ic mauiiev adequate to its importance.’ 

t\'hat tlic scifnifi/ic manner of syiionvmv is ^ir. Ciabb has not 
directly iiiidinuMl us : nor liave we bvuui able to collect it from his 
[uactU'c. If alj)liabetical order be coiisulcred as a scieulilic arrange- 
ment, it is oin‘ of the most incamimodions tliaL could have been 
devised ; foi iiisU'ad of lug^iieral alphabelic al index, referring at 
once to tlii^ pag<; wr.ere /;uli ]^oid may be Joiu^, we must turn 
through the bulky vnhmic, till the wortT^ fAuud urall the dignity 
of Homan capUids — eur.M uiutation, for example; ami when 
found, anotiuM' s(‘t of capitals is lefeired to in aiiptlier part of the 
volume, lomrnioi cut: therii we are sent to seek iuhecast; 
and at rouncA.sT we arc* desired to consult foi? I’.suin r ; and after 
being thus bandied about, we are at length favoured with tlie 
author’s sentiments on i»ii F.Air.DiTA’noN. JBesides this iiicon- 
veuieiice in consultation, is that of useless euoimity of bulk : fre- 
cjuently, for instance, more than half a column is occupied by 
these lilies of Homan ca])itais ; amt how oflt'ii these referees may 
bexome referors is alarming to consider. \s e liave heard of an 
apothecary, in whom the business was hereditary, boasting to his 

father 
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father of the cure he had wrought on an opulont patient. ‘ You 
managed him very ill/ said the father: ^ Nay, sir, but the patient 
is cured:’ * Yes, bift >oii cured him witli a few sixpenny boluses, 
instead of a score, or two, of |ialfcrown draughts.’ Now we think 
Mr. Crabb may have benetitecl by a lesson of this kind from some 
bookseller. Whether we arc to attribute to that, or to his own 
natural prolixity, the style of Ips derivations, we are at a loss to 
deride ; but certainly they very much resemble a boy’s parsing at 
school. The reader shall judge : — • 

‘ Antipathy ; in French, aniipalhu* ; Latin, antipaihia ; Greek, avt/- 
TraOnn^ compounded of against, and TraOcia^ feeling, signifies a 
feeling against.* ‘ Spacious, in French, sparieux ; Latin, spatiosus^ 
comes from spaiium^ a space, impfjdng the (piaUty of having space ;* 
and the implication certainly in veiy direct. Jiut this kind of pro- 
lixity is tolerable, compared with that of the copious illustrations 
of his own, which ho has deemed requisite to he added to ^ exam- 
ples drawn from the best writers.’ I'or lie tells us, in the preface, 
that he should have considered ‘ his work but lialf completed, had 
he made it a mere register of verbal ilistiiictioiis.’ And, accord- 
ingly, full one-iialf of it is a register of the opinions, religious, 
moral, and political, of Mr. George Crabb ; and the student of 
English philology must expend his money, and his time, to 
weary himself with all the trite remarks aiul stale declaniatioiis, 
which the political events and religious dissensions of the last 
thirty years have suggested to a very ordinary mind. ’I1ie [)ages 
swarm with such sentences, for the existence of which, as of some 
tribes of insects, no object is apparent but the multiplication, of 
their kind. The citation of aiithoulies shows a great extent of 
reading ; especially as wc an? assured, that ‘ the selection has been 
made by an actual peiusjd of the authors, without the assistance 
of Johnson’s Dictionary — a boast, which claims credit for in- 
dustry at the ex|)cnse of judgment, bin would do, who should 
vaunt his kno\\ ledge of the stars, ^ aiul disclaim the use of the 
telescope, ’lo justify •fully what wo liave said, by quotation, ivould 
be to incur, by prolixity of «nir own, the censure we have jiassc'd on 
another : but w\ will take one example, because it is short, and 
comprehensively bad ; only too short, even with Mr. Crabb’s 
powers, to give a fair sjiecimen of his vtonted wearisomen^:^ss. 
Thus, then, we liave, in a list of synonyines, the almost antithetical 
words, ^ defensible, and defensive:^ we have been previously re- 
ferred for the etyirrology to defendj Avliich refers us to apologise, • 
W'hei’e we are told, that defend is, ‘ in French, defendre ; i^atin, 
defensns, participle of defoiulo, compounded of de and fendo, to 
keep, or waixl off.’ Then, for the ex^ilanutiou, we are told, 

* Defensible is emx)loyed for Hie tiling that is defended ; defensive for 

the 
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the tiling that defends. An opinion, or a line of conduct, is defensible ; 
Si weapon, or a military ojieration, is defensive. The defensible is 
o})posed to the indefensible, and the defensive tl the offensive. It is 
the height of folly to attem])t to defauL that Avhicli is hidofotisthla : it 
is sometimes prudent to act on the dpfensice, when we are not in a 
condition to commence tlie offennee,* 

Hieii follow a citation from Ulackslone, and auollnn- from liurke ; 
and then, ' ni:rKNSJVE, v- DKrKNSinLK.’ — Of a truth ‘ (jratiano 
♦peaks an iiiiluite deal of nothing; more than any man in all 
Venice.’ 

As an etymologist, ^Ir. Crabb seems to luuc soine dictionary- 
knowledge of many languages; but to be quite unaequaintiMi with 
the philosophy, or liistory even, ol language in general. He will 
dig deep in the soils of Ilnhj, Cm recce, for the root of an 

linglish word, which iiia\ be seen running along the surface of its 
nalivi* Saxon hetl ; — wliere, even if tiiis author found it, he would 
consider it as an exotic iniporlod from tin* smith ; though tJie 
early stream of cmigraliou had been as constantly and conspicn- 
ously from the noith, as that of the aurora bonxilis itself. Mr. 
Crabb is entirely ignorant of the sun t oi’ light w hich the languages 
of classic antiquity and the Gothic dialei ts liiue in ri'cent thni's 
been iTKide to throw upon vuch (dhcr. \\ idi him pull is deri\cd 
^ from peWt (its i‘xact ojiposifi*), to tlirnst,’ and hail any one sug- 
gested lluf Saxon pidlinu, Mr. Crahh would prohahly have derived 
lliat from pclln loo. Again : ‘ m ed, in (levmap urdh, is probably 
from the (.ireek av:x,yxn, iieee.vsity ;’ not from nydth>, Saxon, com- 
pelled — ncod, Saxon, ueccssiu, 'Jliis delieieuey in etymological 
knowledge leads, of course, to lidic.ulous extravagance of con- 
jecture, and false esliinates of the power of words. ‘ llcaal, in 
Ciernian hiitheii,' {/ivdau, Saxon) ^ in all prohahility comes from 
vi*o and video.’ Become {ciconan, Saxon, to jilease) is ^ from 
coming in its place' — and coiucIn (from the same cwrnwn) is 
‘ I'lom <*om(’, like, <*oining jfts'tTJic would ha\c. il.' Choak (knak. 
Gothic, the throat, as we Aave nigitth'., lfffToil3r7^c- with our 
author ^ probably a vavialiou of cheek, in Saxon ce<(e, because 
strangulation is t'ffecled by a compression of the throat uniita* the 
cheek bone." We have the following elegantly gnnnmatical iic- 
eoun* under the article ‘ to admit, allow', pennil, siitfer, tolerate.’ 

* The actions denoted hy tlie three first are more or less voluntary ; 
tliosc of the two last are ini'ol untan/.* 

Vnd the very authority he cites, ^ no man ought to be tolerated 
hi, Steele' — shows that Steele considered tlie act as optional. 

*brt this contradiction of Mr. Crabb’s asserlions, made by Mr. 
Crabb’s own authorities, is very frequent. Having derived ^ Cast 
irom casus," fallen, he of cJluso tells uS; that ‘ cast requires no 
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particular eftort;’ and deriving inroad from in and road, he con- 
siders inroad as made with an intention to ^ occupy’ as well as 
^in\ade;’ but as till* word really comes from in and ridey there is 
no kind of invasion that less (iicludcs the idea of occupation. And 
if Mr. Crabb would have condescended to consult ^Johnson’s 
Dictionary,’ he might, in these instances, as in hundreds of others, 
have been corrected in his noti/)ns of common acceptation, if not 
of radical etymology. He W'ould not, then, have told us, that 
morhkl is ^ used onhj in a moral application that far is * used 
only as an adserb;’ that ^similarity ri»spt'ets only internal pro- 
perties;’ that ‘ Kssay is altogether in a figurative sense,’ &c. ; and 
if he had still further condi'scended to consult liindley Murray’s 
Grammar, he would not have pronounced that ^ a carriage should 
neither be haughU or servile,’ nor spoken concerning ‘ circum- 
stances which is passing nor of ^ a hart darting to make her 
escape.’ 

However, with all this apparent incompctency for the office of 
Synonymist, Mr. Crabb has most industriously brought together 
a mass of materials and obseivations, vvhirh, under judicious 
selection, in more skilful hands, may, hereafter, essentially con- 
tribute to the scr\ice of Knglish literature. There is a patient 
examination of words, in all their bearings, and a collection of 
remarks on the peculiar uses i)f each, that are highly valuable : but, 
then, so buried in heaps of rubbish, that not much less labour, 
and a great ileal more judgment, will be required lo select, than 
have been employed to amass them. Afti'r this observation it 
seems arrogant to exemplify; anil yet it would be unjust not to 
give some specimens of the good, wlieii we have thought ourselves 
obliged lo adduce .so many of the bad. 

‘ Dt ^fjrare is more tliaii (lishonuirr and less than sharno. The disgrai'i* 
is applicable to tliose wlio are not sensible of the dislionour ; and the 
shame to those, w'lio are not sensible the ilisgniee.’ 

^ Hulloiv respeet^ t^he body, itself-^-the A'bseiiee of its owui materials 
produces bollOwaiess 5 empty respCL-ts foreign bodies ; their absence in 
another body constitutes emptiness.’ 

‘ To he, become^ yrme. Be is positive ; become is relative ; a person 
is what he is Avithout regard to what he w^as ; lie beamos that, which he 
was not before : to yrow is to become by gradual process.’ 

And many more .such we might adduce, even of Mr. Crabb’s 
own ; still more of .sucli which he has adopted. 

Hut after all that ha.s been said, we consider the most serious 
charge against Mr. Crabb is yet to come : viz., that of having 
unjustly scizeil, and converted to his own use, the pi'operty of 
another ; for what else is it to enriyh his Avork by inserting in it 
wliat^ if collected, would form a large portion of a contemporary's 
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book, which book he knows to be, at the lijnc, a competitor with 
his own for public favour ? Jt is line the <i<iprcdalion is gc^iierally 
a\ow ctl, a circumstance however ^ich only exculpates from theft 
to convict of robheiy. With regard to tlu^ ancients, j)ropcrly so 
called, or authors wlio arc, to us, as in tin* place of ancients, who 
li\e only in their books — not e>en an acknowledgment may be 
iie<jcssary. ‘Jls sont tons, ou foil pen s’en faut, des mans si 
fameux et anciens, qii’ils me seiiiblcnl se mnimner assez sans mold 
Is' or even widi iC'gard to contemporaries, would we blame a writer 
for single words ; tlu'\ are lawful gam<‘, ^ wihi b} nature, the pro- 
perly of all who can capture tlienr — ^ and pcahaps a few common 
llowers of speech ma\ be sialheiCMl, as we pas*? over onr neigh- 
bour s inclosuie, without stigmati/ing ns with the title of thieves \ 
but we must ind therefore ]>lujnler his cultivated fiuitd 

If Mr. 4\i\lor hvi\c not hisiue to eonliinu' hi^ own wtnk, and 
would coudesceiul to make icpiisals on Mr. Ciald/s, he might, 
with the ficc ust^ of a bolter, l;ke the Aeadeinv Dilla Ciuseu, 
render consiileraiile s(M\ii*e to his natiu^ Itmgin'. h'or wi‘ !e]n‘al, 
lliat Mr. Cral»l) has ctdlected much valuable matter frotn others, 
and adiled some hims('lf ; but confused in arran;: rnicnt, and cii- 
langlcd, and eiicundnned, and obscuicd, with foieigu matter; — 

‘ So spins the silk-worn^ suiull its slender store; 

Anil labours till it clouds itself ail o’er." 

If the l)4)ok, thus loaded with lumlu'r, sli>)\dd be t]>e oecasioii 
of .suppressing the producthms of chaster pens, it will <‘ontinu(‘ 
a permanent liurtlnui n})on oiu lileraliiie ; but ii‘ any cipiallv eoni- 
preheiisivc and purer woik appear, this will sink by its own 
weight. 


Airr. V. — 1. /'my/zge />/’ ),fjs jStnjvstij s Ship lUonde to iho Sand-- 
trh^li IslnnJsj in fhn 1 //rs IS‘J7. 

Nurndive nf <i Toiir (hrolf^h IJanruii] or Oirhylicr • ivith 
RmiutrL's on iho Jiisfnrip Tradiiwnsy Monuovs, Cvstoms, and 
Language of Iho luhahifanfs of iho Samltrirh Islands. iiy 
William J'lllis, Missionary from the Society and SaudwicU 
Islands. J^ondon, 18!£(). 

E have not quite made up our minds to join with the 
editor of the ^ V(»yagc of His MajesU’s Ship Hlonde’ in the 
expression of regret that the Kcv. Mr. llioxam, the chaplain and 
journalist of that voyage, should havi* left hhiglaud before it w as 
delei mined to scud an account of it to the press : — what has been 
lost in any additions or alle!^lions he might ha\e made on a revi- 
sion of his inauiiocripl, is, to us at least; more than compensated 
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by our having, if we rjcally liave, the narrative in its original state, 
recording the transacrions and impressions as they occurred and 
were felt at the time. It is,\^ho\vever, but a meagre naiTutive, 
being contiiied chiefly to the transactions that took place with the 
natives, in consequence of the Jilonde having carried out tlui 
bodies of the late king and quee^i of the Sandwich Islands, and 
the surviving part of their suite. I'or the introduction, wliich 
is briefly and ably drawn up, we are indebted, as we understand, 
to Mrs. Alaria CJrahani, a huly not unknown to literary fame, 
who undertook to edit the work, in llie absence of the chaplain. 
That ])art of it which relates to the royal visitors from the Sand- 
wich Islands, during their stay in I^ondou, is highly interesting ; 
and knowing, as we do, the source from which Mrs. (Jrahani 
derived her information, we are convinced ll)e reaiiers of her 
memoir may safely permit it to leavt' on their minds an impression 
highly favouruhle to the good sense, sonnd feeling, and humane 
disposition of those untutored, but veiy far from savage or barba- 
rous, islandcTs. 

It is eviihait, indeed, from a peiusal of the two works whose 
titles are placed at the head of this aitiele, that a more clu‘erfiil, 
inoffensive, hospitable, and kindheaited ])e()[)le llian the Sandwich 
islanders do Jiot exist in any sochdy whatever ; and tliat there is 
not to be found, in a rude, inudvili/ed slate, a p(i«>plc of mure 
ingenuity, or more desirous of iiistrurlion and iinproveineut, than 
these islanders are. A most unfavourable impression of their 
chaiacter was, indeed — and naturally euougli— made l)y tlie 
xniirder of our celebratt,d navigator who ilr.st discoverc*d their 
islands ; but it was (weii tiu'u suspected, aiul it has subse(|ueiitly 
been fully proved, that liis d<‘ath was the result of a inisuiider- 
standing ; that tluae was not the slightest iuteiition of injuring 
a hair of his head ; that, on the conliary, the veneration besloweii 
on him, both^bofor<‘ j|i.nd^afler his d<jUlli, fefll little short of a desirt^ 
to render divine honours to nis person ana his memory; anil that, 
to this moment, they liavc never ccascil to regret and tleplore the 
unfortunate and luclancholy occurrence. 

As the chance of iinproveinciit in kuovvledgi^ and prosperity, or 
the reverse, in des\iotic goveinmciils, depends iiniinly on the per- 
sonal character of the sovereign, it was foitiinate for the inliabit- 
ants of the Sandwich Islands, that a man possessed of so vigorous 
a mind as Tamehamclia should have ruled over them so soon 
after the discovery, when Knglish, Americans, and l^ussiaiis began 
to visit the islands ; and tliat liis reign w as of so long a duration'. 
Ill the time of Cook and V ancouver, each of the seven islands had 
its king or chief; among whom a petty warfare was constantly 
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kept up. Tamehamelia reduced the whole under his sw^ay, and 
tluis put an end to these harassiiijif and exterminating broils. 
hVoin Vancoiiv<!r he learnt to build ships considerable burden ; 
his subj(‘ets soon becain(3 j!;ood s^inen, and engaged in commer- 
cial speculations to the coasts tfr iVmerica and Asia, and even as 
far as Canton ; he grantoil lands to foreign residents, and even 
Iiad tlici gf)orl s(Mise to protect by taboo^ or renderiiig sacred, for ten 
years, the ca^tle hd’t by Vancouver; the consequence of which is, 
that iiuuicKMis herds are no\V running wild, especially in the 
interior of f)\\liyhee, the largest of the seven islands, besides those 
which are domesticated. ll<i encourage<l the law of inheritance, 
bYl)estowing the lands on the wives and children of the deceased, 
whert'as, b\ the old custom of the country, they alwa\s reverted to 
the king. I le caused roads to 1x3 made, waste lands to be reclaimed, 
wells to bo sunk, ix'w vegelahh\s to he introduccal, and groves of 
fruit-tre(‘s to be planted ; he built forts for the ]>roleclion of the 
towns, and procured artilh^iy from the trading \essels, to be mounted 
upon them. From the time of \’ancou\er’s \isii, when he voluntarily 
ina<le a cession of (he islands to llrilain, he always consi- 

dciedthe I'.nglish as his lx*st friends and protectors. It is due to 
this uncducatt'd man to say that perhaps no country in the world, 
<luriug a reign of thirty yc^aj.^, v\or witiieshcd so great a change in 
the condition of a peoj)le as did the Sandwich Islands under that 
of 'I'ameh amelia. 

‘ IJis intelligent mind W'-as aw’are of the.incalculahle superiority 
possessed hy tlie Ihiropeans and others, whose ships visited Inm, over 
his ow'ii poor i>landevs. The eircumstaiu es, that the English w'ercthe 
first to loueli there ; that tlieir vessels were tlie largest and most 
pow*'rfiil ; tlmt, hesides the advantages soiiglit for tlieniselves in pro- 
curing provisions of all kinds, they had endeavoured to improve the 
islaufls by carrying thither new and profitable aniinal> and vegetables; 
all led him to look on the Jiritisli as not only the most poAverful, hut 
tlie most friendly, of tly nations they had learned to know ; and 
he might reasoiiahly fopc liai^we i^'Vld ^ ’'yllmg as able to 
protect them against the insults and injuries that some of the traders 
had oftered them.’ — I ez/u/zr, ]). .‘i7. 

It is supposed, indeed, that he did more than appeared exter- 
nally during his life-lime; and, in particular, that, Iroiii witnessing 
the superior iiUelligtuie<‘ of his I'aiiopcaii \isilors, he had taken up, 
and to a eertaiii extent acted upon, a di ep prejiulieo against the 
crafty priesthood and clumsy religion which had so long imbued 
the minds of his people w ith all the folly and much of the cruelty ol 
su|x.'islition. Ills desire for the introduction ol some more rational 
faith mauifesled itself, as all belie\ed at the time, in the conduct 
adopted almost immediately after his death, in May, 1819, by his 
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son and successor, Tolani l?iho llilio. After many conferences 
with tlio cliiefs of the islands on the absurdities of their religion, 
especially the ijnpolcu4e of the wooden images which they were in 
the habit of adoring, and to wh^n they frequently offered human 
sacrifices, the new king (wlio Imd, on his accession, assumed his 
father’s name of Tamehanieha) announced his resolution, with the 
consent of his nobles, at once to dj'scciatc the Morais or temples, 
and destroy the idols. The king’s mother, iiulee<l, showed some 
little reliictanec ; she asked what liann had their gods dtnie ? 

* JSay,’ said the ehiels, ^what good have tliey done i Are not the 
offerings we are lequired to make burdensome, and the human 
sacrifices dcniand<‘d by the priests cruel and useless ? Do not the 
foreigners who visit our shores laugh at our supposing these ill- 
shaped logs of wood can protect us?’ which the qiic'en replied, 
VDo as you will’ — and on tliat same day the morais and the hevas 
were destroyed t)r di'secaated, except soi\io few places, where the 
bones of ceitain famous chiefs were deposited, and o\er which a 
few old priests w<'re permitted to keep watrli. 

The next impoilant step taken by lliho liiho, w as the total abo- 
lition of lliat singular inslrument of power and oppression, which 
then extended over thewhohM)fthc Polynesian islands — and appears 
to be €\\chisi\ely <*onlin('(l to them — the 7\th()o; an iustriunent, by 
virtue of which the king, the chiefs, and the priests could at any 
time posscvss themsehes of the property of the people; while the 
females, in particular,, were made to feel all its Inimiliatiug and 
<h grading foiee. From its birth, the ehild, if a female, w'as not 
allowed to bo fed with a particle of footl fiom the father's dish, or 
that had been cooked at the father’s fire ; if a boy, he partook of 
liis fat lit r\s food, arnl ale Jiis meals w.lth liim, while the mother 
was not only obliged to eat in an ontliouse, but was interdicted 
fjom tasting ceitain species of animal food and fruits. Of 
this essential pait of their ciuel s\slem of^ ichilntr} , INlr. ILWis has 
giM*!! the best explanaUon we liave ye^' inelLw'ith. ’The word, in 
its literal sense, Vieans^kfciTd*; in a'-*ieligious sense, it implies a 
sejiaration from or<rMiary purposes, and an exclusive appropriation 
to persons or things bearing a sacred eliaracter. 'rims, those 
chiefs of the liigliest rank, wlio derive their genealogy from the 
gods, arc taboo; the morais, or temples, are taboo; but females 
generally, not being iu\ested with a sacred character, are not 
taboo ; and hence the prohibition of females from eating any of 
the fruits or animals that enter into the offerings to the gods. It 
is probable that this ilegiadation of females was brought, wdtii 
many other customs and superstitions, hy the original settlers from 
the east. Mr. Ellis tells us : — ^ 

‘ The tabu seasons were either common or "strict. During a common 
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tabu, the men were only required to abstain from their usual avocations, 
and attend at the heiau when the pra 3 "ers were (Jiered, every morning’ 
and evening. But during the season of strict tabu) every fire and light on 
tlie island or district must be extinguisljfed; no canoe must be launched 
on the water, no person must bathe ; £^lfd, except those whose attendance 
was required at the temple, no individual must be seen out of doors ; 
no dog must bark, no pig must grunt, no cock must crow, — or the tabu 
would be broken, and fail to accomjdisli the object designed. On tliese 
\)ccaslous they tied up the mouths ol|the dogs and pigs, and put the 
fowls under a cabihash, or fastened a i>iecc of cloth over their eyes. 
All the common people prostrated themselves, witli their faces touching 
the ground, before the sacred (!liiefs, when they walked out, particularly 
during tabu ; and neitlier the king nor the priests were allowed to 
touch anything; even their food was put into their mouths by another 
person.* — EUiff^ pp. 30 G, 307. 

For every breach of a strict iahon, the (hdlnqucnt ^vas olTercd 
as a sacrifice to the offended tlcily, by being burnt or strangled, 
or dispatched with a club or a stone, within the ]u*eciii(:ts ol the 
temple. ^Vell may Mr. Fllis say, that ' an instilulion so univer- 
sal ill its influence, and so iullexible in its <leman(ls, rontributed 
very materially to the bondage and oppn‘ssi(>n of llic natives in 
general.' iVtlie honour of the young king, ho determined to 
redieve the great bofly of the people from tlu) miseries ol lliis .sin- 
gular institution, and the females Iroin a stale of liopciess 
degradation. For this [lurpose, he instil uUd a great feast, at 
which lh(‘ chiefs, the priests, and mulUtudes* of tlu^ people m ere 
assembled. 

* When the baked meats were brouglit into the king’s presence, he 
caused the cJioieest part of them, and especially'’ of tliose kinds of food 
which it was unlawful for wouicti to taste, to he carried into the eating- 
liouse of liis wives, and accompanying tliein liim'>elf, Jio s;it down and 
ate, and caused tlie women to eat, iu the sight of tlic people, of all tho 
things looked upon as prolfdv.ted. Tho prie,->ts and chiefs were instantly 
apprized of the fact, whj.-li blVhe multitude ay)e{ired pre^aous, and 
calculated to awaken t]ie^veiig(%^^*«f^*ilAvrii ; Dui itrry , ■ prepared 
beforeJiand, had already mvl together, and the chief priest Hevalieva, 
preventing the messenger with the report, explaine<l to the people, that 
as the gods liad not revenged the violation of the "tal)!! it was a sign 
they had no power, and therefore ought to he destroyed ; on wliieh 
Hevaheva himself began by setting fire to tlie principal morai. On 
that day the idols were overtlirowu ; and as soon as the event could 
be known in the other islands, the example was followed without hesi- 
tation.’ — Voyage^ p. 47. 

. T'rom this moment, two chiefs, possessed of great power and 
influence, Karaiinoku (better known by bis nssumed name of 
AVilliam Pitt), and lioki, jiis brother, resolved to take the first 
opportunity of soleninly and openly professing Christianity ; and, 

* ^ J i r accordingly, 
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accordingly, Avlien Captain Frcycinct touched at the Sandwich 
Islands in liis voyage round the world, these two chiefs were bap- 
tiz(Kl by the chaplaiil of his ship; ^ and thus (to use Mrs. Graham s 
words) Christianity w'as planlQcl by the spontaneous will of the na- 
tives, before any mission even of persuasion had reached them.’ It 
Avas not till the following year, thatthe American Missionaries landed 
on the islands, where they Avere kindly rtuxived by the king, Avho 
assigiK'd them lands and houses.^ and a piece of ground close to his 
own residence for a churcli. Tne voluntary desl ruction Avhich had 
taken place of the monstrous and shapeless logs of a\ ood which had 
been w or.slji})pe(i as deities, and the desecration of the U'lnples, had 
fully prepared the minds of the chiefs for the reception of a new 
laitli ; but, it Avill readily be supposed, the mass of the ]>eoplc 
Avere unable at once to rid themselves of the many deej>-rooted 
.superstitions Avhich had grown AAith their grow th ; above all others, 
it A\as hard to dri\e out the dreams connected with the active and 
terrilic volcaiuxis of these islands, and tlu^ lire-gotls supposed 
to dwadl amidst those awful scenes. ^Jdie goddess Pele, who 
presides over the internal tires, is supposed to have cjxacted 
from the iirst pair A\ho landed on OwliAhee, such oll'erings as 
they had to present; and when she burst forth from her abode in 
streams of burning lava, she Avas propitiated by throwing hogs, 
and sometimes an infant, into the liipiid (lame. 'J'liis idolatrous 
worship is now no more ; it was the last and most poAvorful that 
remaiiKxl, and its alrolition Avas at length etfectcMl, as Air. Ploxam 
tells us, ])y * one of the greatt‘st acts of moral courage Avhich has, 
perhaps, ever been perfornu'd ; the actor Avas a Avoinan, and, as 
we are pleased to call her, a savage*.’ lUit, in order to exhibit 
the full merit of this (extraordinary woman, for such she must be 
considered, it will be right to e.xtract from Air. lillis’s narrative, a 
brief sketch of the piiiicijial island of (.)whyhee, which, by a silly 
affectation of as they caH^>. the language and proper 

names (the le tt er /c J n Ijalian !), th i An'erican Alissionarics are 
pleased to spell *' 

Ow'h}hee, the largest of the seven islands, covering a space of 
about four thousand sejuare miles, is one comjdcte mass of lava in 
different stages of decomposition. * Perforated with inniunerable 
apertures/ says Air. Kills, Gn the shape of craters, the island 
forms a hollow cone over one vast furnace, situated in the heart of 
a stupendous submarine inoiintaiii rising from the bottom of the 
s(*a.’ Two immense peaked niomitains rise out of the north-east 
and south-west extremities of the central table-land, the foriiiejr 
named Aloiina Kea, or the White Mountain, supposed to be 
eighteen, — and the latter, Moiina Poa, tifteen — thousand feet 
high. The steep declivity of this table-laud, — which, at dif- 
ferent 
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fcrcnt flistances from tlie coast, rises into a continued ridj^e, 
iVoin llircc to six thousand feet in height — is indented with 
innumerable craters, whose Hoods of meited lava have from 
time to time encroached consldei jjl'fy on the sea. Some twenty- 
tive years ago, an eruption from the summit of Mouna 1 Liiararai, 
a part of the ridge on the western side, estimated at eight thou- 
sand feet in height, poured forthi a torrent of lava, Mhich over- 
^ wljelnied in its course several vitages, destroyed numerous plan- 
tations ami lish-ponds of the inhabitants, and tilled up tht^ deep 
bay of Kairauea to the extent of twenty miles in haigth, forming an 
entirely new line of coast. A prodigious numlx'r of hogs were 
thrown alive into llui binning sln^ain to appease the angi'r of tlie 
gods, and sta) its devastating course, "ramehanu ha iiimself, little as 
he was tainted with superstition in general, thought it expedient on 
this occasion to be piesent at the scone of desolation. Attended 
by a huge loliime <»f chiefs and [uiesls, Ik* approached the stream- 
ing lava, cut olV a hu'k of his sacied hair, and threw it into the 
torrent; wliereu])on the gods were ap}H‘asi'd, or at least the lava 
C(‘ased to How, which addi‘d in no small degree to the intliience of 
the king over the; minds of tlie people. No wonder, then, that the 
])riests of tin* iire-gods made a severe stniggh*. to maintain their 
ground: wlnni the national idolatry was publicly abolished, in tlic 
yt‘ar IHlJj, by liilio Uiho, they openly tlirioiiiiC(‘d the most awful 
threalenings of c artlujuakes and volcanic eruptions, in revenge, 
they said, for tiu* insult offend to the iiatS)nal religion by the 
king and the cliii Is. 'This adherence to l\‘le, the goddess of fire, 
and her numerous train of subordinate deities male and female, 
was witnessed on several ot casions, >e,ars aftiMwaids, by the inis- 
sionarii's, in tla'ir jieregi inalions round the island : on the M)taries 
of this particular suj)eistition thiw wcjc unable to make the least 
im plosion . 

In one place, where sermon liad been preaelied on the 
greatness of Jehovali, a,ii ^>hl^^oniuij,^yb 4 ) Ivr’ b^tey^jjvith great 
attention, all at once tAclaimeii[7’"*‘ Powerful are. the gods of 
Ovvhyhee, and great is Pele.’ Tliis was succeeded by a song in 
honour of the goddess, in which some joined, oUiers shouted, and 
a tliird set laugheti in chorus. ^J"he missionaries thought them 
intoxicated, but being assured to the. contrary, and that it was 
oiilv the iiis))iratioii of the goddess, they thought it right to have 
some conversation with the old priestess ; but all they could get 
from her, was her admission, that, for anything she knew to the 
.contrary, their Jehovah might l>o a very good god, and that it 
was right they should worship him ; ^ but,' said she, ‘ Pele is my 
deity, and the great godde?^ of Hawaii. Kiraueu is the place of 
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her abode ; Oliiaotclani is one corner of her house. From the 
land beyond llie sky*, in former times, she came/ Immediately 
the chantinj^, shouting, and laiiojhing were resinned, after which 
the old lady launched forth iilt|> the deeds and honours of Pele, 
in so rapid and vociferous a manner, accompanied by such violent 
gestures, that she seemed to have lost all command of herself; 
lastly, assuming a haughty air, rshe exclaimed, ^ I am Pele ; 1 
shall never die ; aiifl those who Ibllow me, when they die, if part , 
of their bones be taken to Kirauta, will live with me in the bright 
tires there.’ 

It will now be iicoessarvto give a short account of this Kirauea, 
the terrilic abode r)f the goddess of s able nano an tires, and the 
largest and most exli aordiiiary volcanic crater on the face of the 
globe. It is situated in the midst of a plain, fifteen or sixteen 
miles in ciicnmfereiice, the whole surface of which, sunk from 
two to four hundred feet below its original level, appears rent into 
ilecp chasms, out of wliicli columns of flame, smoke, and vapour 
are conlinually ascending; here anti there a few beds of sulphur, 
and black junds of fre sh water diversify, without diminishing, tlie 
savagencss of the scene. 

‘ After walking some distance (says Mr, Ellis) over tlie sunken 
jdain, which in several places sounded hollow under our feet, we at 
lengtii came to the edge of the great crater, where a spectacle, sublime 
ami even appalling, ])resented itself before us — 

W c stop[)cd and trembled.’^ 

Astonislimcnt and awe for some moments rendered us mute, and, like 
statues, Ave stood fixed to tlie spot, with our eyes rweted on tlie abyss 
below. Immediately before us yawned an immense gulf, in the form 
of a crescent, about two miles in length, from iiortli-east to south-west, 
nearly a mile in width, and apparently eight hundred feet deep. The 
bottom was covered witli lava, and the south-west and northern parts of 
it \vere oiie vast flootl of hiiriiing matter, in a state of terrific ebullition, 
rolling to and fro its “ fiery surge’’ ardr^flamiiig billows. Fifty-one 
conical fo^.^*V*d so many craters, rose 

cither round tlie edge or from tlie surface of the burning lake. Tiventy- 
two constantly emitted coin mu s of grey smoke, or pyramids of brilliant 
flame ; and several' of these at the same time vomited from their ignited 
mouths streams of lava, ivliich rolled in blazing torrents down tlieir black 
indented sides into the boiling mass below.’ — Elfis, pp. 206, 207. 

‘ Tlie agitated mass of liipiid Java, like a flood of melted metal, raged 
Avith tumultuous AAdiirl. Tlie liAX'ly flame that danced over its undulating 
surface, tinged Avitli sulphureous blue, or glowing with mineral red, cast 
a broad glare of dazzling light on the indented sides of the insulated 
craters, whose roaring mouths, amidst rising flames, and eddying streami^ 
of fire, shot up, at frecpient iiiten’uls, Avith loudest detonations, spherical 
masses of fusing laA'a, or bright ignited stof*es.’ — IbkL p. 215.^ 

Lieutenant 
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Lieutenant Malden, of the Blonde, estimated the lici* 2 ;lit of the 
plain at about three thousand feet ; the circurnfcreiicc of the great 
nater, nearly eight miles; the depth, from the edge to a black 
rocky ledge surrounding it, nine huiulrbd and thirty-two feet ; and 
from this ledge to the bottom fourniiindnid nioie,^ — making the 
total height of the crater one thousand three hundred and tliiity- 
two feet. Llic cones rising (»ut the bottom, about iifty in 
number, and from twenty to seven^p* feet high, viscmble in their 
slfape the cliimueys of a glass-hoiJse, and some of them were 
constantly vomiting out flame and Ihpiid lire. 

No one can wonder that these enormous volcanoes, from which 
tliey liavc so frecpiently suffered, should lia\e insj)ired tlu3 'simple 
natives of Owliyhee with terror and su[)erstition. W e learn nith- 
ont surprise that even down to the other day, neither the inissiona- 
iies nor the oflicers of the Bloiide could willioiit considerable 
<liflicidty jM'cvail on tlu:; inhabitants to accompany tluan to Kiranca. 
'The king, with all the assistance of Ins cliu fs, and all the endea- 
vours of the missionaries, strove, and strove iu vain, to put down 
the woiship of Pele ; nothing, it se(‘med, was e\(a* to be able to 
expel the belief that the godch'ss, niieti offemhed, visited the chil- 
dn'ii of men witli ihiuider, light iiiiig, eartlirpiakes, and streams of 
liijuid fire — the instruments of her inightv power a)id vengeance, 
W hat the nniU‘d tdforls, liowever, of kings and chiefs and mis- 
sionaries failed to accomplish, has been brought about by llie 
heroic act of on<‘ woirnan : but we shall lea\t‘ it to Mr. l’>lo\ani 
to describe this eoinagcous eiiteipri^e, woitliy an apostle of old, 
of Kapiohmi. This lady, he says, 

‘ tlie wife of Naiii, a female eliief of tlio liigliest rank, had recently 
eniln-aeed ( ‘hristiaiiity ; and desirous of propagating it, and of niide- 
ceiving the natives as to their false gods, she resolveil ti; climb the 
inoiiutaiu, descend into the crater, and, hy thus hraNTng tJie A'oleanie 
deities in their very homes, eonviriee tlio inliuhitants of the island that 
Ciod is God alone, and tliat the fal?e subordinate d<,;id;'s existed only in 
the fancies of tlieir weak adorers, ^’MiioVieTermiAod, and cice6ihi)ain('d 
i>y a missionary, she, with ]»art of her family, and a immher of follow- 
ers, both of lier own vassals and tliose of other cliiefs^ aseended l*eli. 
At the edge of the first preci]»ice that Ijounds the sunken i>lain, many 
of Jicr followers and eoinpanioiis lost courage and turned back ; at the 
second, the rest earnestly entreated her to desist from lier dangerous 
enterprise, and forbear to tempt the powerful gods of the fires. 13iit 
she proceeded ; and on the wry verge of the crater caused the hut 
we were now sheltered in to be constructed for herself and people. 
Here she vv^as iissailed anew by their entreaties to return home, and 
their assurances, that if she persisted in violating the houses of the 
goddess, she would draw on hyself, and those witli lier, certain de- 
i>triiction. Her answer was noble : — I will descend into tlie crater,” 

siiid 
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said she ; ‘‘ and if I do not return safe, then continue to worship Pell : 
but if I come back unhurt you must learn to adore the God who created 
She accordingly went down the steep and difficult side of the 
crater, accompanied by a miasionaiy, and by some whom love or duty 
induced to follow her. Arrived at the bottom, she pushed a stick into 
the licpdd lava, and stirred the ashes of the burning lake. The charm 
of superstition was at that moment broken. Those who had expected 
to see the goddess, armed with ffinne and sulphurous smoke, burst forth 
and destroy the daring heroine X'ho thus braved her in her very sanc- 
tuary, were awe-struck wljen tliey saw tJic lire remain innocuous, and 
the llames roll liarmless, as thougli none were present. Tliey acknow- 
ledged the grt'atness of the God of Kapiolani ; and from that time few 
indeed have been the offerings, and little tlie reverence oftered to the 
fires of Peli.’ — pp. 187, 18S. 

What a sublime subject to exercise the powers of the pencil ! 
— the bottom of a ileep crater, vomiting forth streams of igneous 
lava, a terrified group rt'ctHliiig from tlie lieiy furnace, a missionary 
in the attitude of prater, while Kapiolaui, with a rod in her hand, 
marches with conlideiit step to the very oiifice of the gulf, to dis- 
solve for I’M'r the spell uliic li liad bound tliesi^ islanders fjoiu time 
imiiK'iuoiial to the st'rviee of the terrilic goddess; — a spell which 
Avas too poweiful for all the art and ehxpieiice of the inissioiiuries 
(o (hull with. It was in vain they set up, as tliey were wont to 
do, .lehovali in o[)i)ositioii to Peic : it seems never to have occurred 
to these Avorlhy men, that a simple practical explanation of the 
power of steam might have done iihuc to weaken the belief (jf 
lior votaries lliaii live bundn^d smiiions. 

The missionaries in this quarter have not, indeed, displayed 
much common sense in their methods of proceeding. It is but 
justice, however, to say, that . they have at huisl conferred one 
jriost important secular benefit on the people of the Sandwich 
Islands, by instrucliiig tlu in in the pala or arts of reading 

and writing. ^J iie king, Hilio lliho, his (piceii, and the cliiefs of 
both sex^,applkid ll^ujiselves vvfui the greatest diligence to these 
new studies. Their progi ess Tuis rapid; they were soon able* to 
write letters to one another in their own language, and heard to 
exclaim with rapture how wonderful, how didiglilfnl it was thus 
to whisper in the (*ar of a friend — thougli removed to the greatest 
distance. JSIr. hdlis says, the king, in particular, would sit for 
hours togclh(;r at his writing-desk, and on opening it one day, he 
remarked ^ that he expected more advantage from that desk than 
from that fine brig,’ pointing to one of his vessels then lying at 
anchor in tlie bay. ^ 1 have sat beskh^ him,’ he adds, ‘ at his 
desk sometimes IVom nine or Uiii o’clock in the iiioniing till nearly 
sun-set, during which his pen has not been out of his hand more 
tlian tlirce-quarters of an hour, while he was at dinuer.’ It is 

stated, 
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stated, that his mind was naturally inquisitive, his memory reten- 
tive, and his thirst for kiiowledji^c iiieessiint;* and certainly his 
ijiformatiou respecting the different nations of" the world appears 
to have been much more extensive tj^iafi could have been expected. 

‘ I have heard hiin,^ says Mr. Kllis, ^ entertain a party of cliiefs for 
lioiirs together, witli accounts of different parts of the earth, 
describing the extensive lakes, the mountains, and mines of North 
iwid J^oLith America ; the elephants inhabitants of India ; the 
Jiouses, manufaclures, &c. of bhij^and, with no small accuracy, 
considering he nad never seen them.’ He frequently declared 
his conviction of the trutli and the advantages of Christianity, 
attended public worship on the Sabbath, and recommended the 
same to his people. He was gi^nerous and kind-hearted. ^ In 
several places on our tour,' says Mr. lillis, ^ the mothers showed 
us their children, and told us, that when Riho liiho passed that 
way he had kissed llnun.’ '^J'hough he wanU d that energy and 
strength of character so conspicuous in his father, he possessed 
both chicision and eiilerprize ; liis abolition of the national idolatry 
was a striking iuslauce of the former, and bis voyage to England 
of the latter. 

This long and hazardous expedition was prompted by hi.> 
earnest desire to see for himself a country of wlii<‘li lie had liearil 
so many iuteresliug accounts, — to obtain a personal inUaview 
with the king, for the purpose of placing himself and his islands, 
as his father had done, michir the ])roU;ctiou' of Creat Uritain, 
— to make himself acquainted with onr institutions, and to wit- 
ness llu^ forms and proceedings of our courts t>f justiec. It w'as 
his wish that Mr. J^Uis should accompany him as interpreter, 
but Staibiick, the master of the Aigle, (the vessel in wliieh the king- 
proposed to sail,) refusctl to n^ceivc the missionary, insisting that a 
I'renchinan, of the name of Rives, a low, cumiiiig, and profligate 
man, who liad lived upward;j of tweiilv ^ears on tln‘ inlands, 
should act as interpreter. Starlyick is an,„ Aiqericaii, 

although his owners were English. *'l^oki, governor of \A baboo, 
and Eeliali, his wdfe, were to be of the party. It was arranged 
that Karuiinoku (or William J^itt, brother to 13oki) should be 
regent in the king’s absence, and in case of bis ileutli be joined 
in that office by the late king’s widow, during the minority of 
Kiau Jvionli, her youngest son, then about ten years of age. 

Kanieliamaroo, the name of the queen who accoiiq)anied 
Riho Riho, was twenty-six years of age — two years younger than 
her husband — a woman distinguished for gu^at good-nature and 
benevolence ; she was ever ready to step forward to ])rotect the 
poor against the displeasurj? of the king or the chiefs ; her aid 
was never refused to those wlm sought it, aud many a distressed 

foreigner 
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foreigner had experienced relief at her hands; the temper of her 
mind was equable/ inclining to the vi\acioiis, her mannci's agree- 
able^ her dispositimi most kind and allectionate. It may easily 
be imagined with what regfet all ranks of people must have wit- 
nessed the parting with two persons so amiable and so universally 
beloved : the scene is thus described by Mr. Xillis, who was an 
eye-witness : — ^ 

* Tlie circumstanoos attendingiilier deiiarture from the islands we.vn 
peculiarly affecting. 'J^lie king Jjud gone on board the L’Aigle ; the boat 
W’as waiting U) conycy licr to the ship. She arose, embraced her mother 
and other relations most affectionately, and passed through the cixnvd 
towards the boat. The people fell downi on their knees as she walked 
along, pressing and saluting her feet, frequently bathing them with tears 
of unfeigned sorrow, and making loud w'ailings, in wdiicli they were 
joinc'd by tlie thousands wdio tlironged the sea -shore. 

‘ When she reached the \yater-side, she turned and beekoue<l to the 
people, to cease their cries. As soon as they w’cre silent, she said, “ 1 
am going to a distant land, and perhaps we shall not meet again. Let 
us })ray to Jeliovah, tliat he niJiy ])resen'e us on llie wattu*, and y<tu on 
the shore. JSIie then called Autut, a native teaeher from the Society 
Islands, and requested him to ])ray. He did so; at the conclusion, she 
^vaved her hand to tlje peo})le, and said, Aroha nut oukou:** (Attaeh- 
ineut great to yon:) sJie tJien stepped into the boat, evidently much 
affected. The multitude follov\'ed her, not only to tlie beach, hut into 
the sea, wliore many, wading into the water, stood waving their hands, 
c^xhildting eveiy attitude of sorrow”, and \itteri ng their loud i/-c, »-c' y 
(alas! alas!) till the boat had pulled far out to sea.^ 

The Aiglc louche<l on her wav to ICugland at llio de .laiieiro, 
wliere llio cmjieror icceivcd the king and his cojiipciiiioiis in a 
polite and generous manner, ami the Jinglisli consul-general gave 
a grand ball, to wliicli all tlie principal Brazilian families and 
bhiglisli residents were invited. On their arrival al Portsmouth, 
Slarbiick landed them w ithout cer^noiiy or notice of any kind, 
and spiff tlieiu oft’ tci«0^$>iiie\^ln)t<d, in the Adelplil. "J 'his man 
had eomplele conmihnd oT the money taken on board by the 
king; the original amount had ])oen twenty -live tlioiisaiul dollars 
— blit when the. chests were opened at the Bank of liiigUuid, 
they W”erc found to contain little more tlian ten thousaiul. Star- 
buck, wdieii called upon to account for lliis deli<'icncy, alleged 
that tliree thousand liad been spent at Ifio de Janeiro, and a cer- 
tain sum in travelling from Portsmouth to London ; the rest, it 
may be supposed, he took to himself as a I'emuneratioii for the 
passage. Jt is shrewdly susj>ccted that his plan was, as soon aii 
the lemaiudcr of the money should be exhausted, to carry the 
whole party to the United States, « 

On tlicir first uppeaiaiice iu Loudon, tlie ladies were dressed in 

strange 
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strange habiliments. The queen wore trowsers and a long bed- 
gown of coloured velveteen; and her friend > Lei iah, the wife of 
J3oki, something of the same kind ; and when Air. Canning sent 
to inquire after them, they were foiiiid playing whist with a pack 
of dirty cards, complaining bitterl/of the cold, and, on the whole, 
in a state as far removed as possible not only from regal dignity, 
but from eveiything like comfort. The lirst object, after getting 
them out of the hands of such a Wrson as Staiiiiick, was to pro- 
vide dressCvS suitable to the clir,iale and the couditioii of the 
W'earers. The Secretary of State appointiul a gentleman to super- 
intend their concerns, to sec that all iheir wants and wishes were 
supplied, and to show them all llie sights of London that could 
be supposed to atford them gratillcalion — St. Paul's, AV'estmiii- 
ster i\bbey, the theatres, tluj opera, and the parks. No persons 
could be more tractable, or :.(laj)t themselves with more good 
temper to the usages of this country than the. whole party; their 
behaviour, whether at home or abroad, was marked by tin. strictest 
decorum. It is j)roper to note that their moderation in the article 
of food W’as quite remarkabUi ; what they did eat w as chielly lish, 
poultry, mid fruit, and their favourite bev<rrage was cider. 

While tlius ill the fulness of their enjoyment, and delighted 
with the ilattcring reception they met witli from the first nobility 
in the kingdom, one of their allendaiits was seized with an illness, 
which proved to be llie measles, and in a few da>s infection 
extended to the whole partN. Boki and his wife, and most of 
die inferior atlomlants, soon got well, and went abroad ; but no 
argument couhl jnevail on Leliah to leave the queen, whose ill- 
ness had begun to lake an unfavourable apj)i‘arance, even for an 
hour. In tlie course of a few" <la\.s eveiy hope ot* tln^ ipieeirs 
recovery being abandoned, her husband, still veiy unwell himself, 
was apprized of the danger. 

‘ He caused himself to he immediately place d in Ids arm-chair and 
wheeled to her apartment: vvlitAi, heing lifted ipjoii her bid and placed 
hy her side, he embraced lier afi‘b>uw.t.^iy, jfiid they bolj’i \vep\ bitterly, 
lie then dismissed the attendants, and they remained for some time 
alone together. Till then tlie king was supposed to he recovering ; 
but it was understood that at this mournful interview llhese young peoide 
had agreed that one should not survive the otlier. At five o’clock lie 
desired to be conveyed to his own bed, where he lay without speaking, 
and the queen died about an hour after he left her ; that is, about six 
o’clock in the evening of the Sth July, 1S24. 

‘Liliah, whose dutiful and affectionate l)ehavionr to her friend and 
ijiistress liad been most oxeniplaiy, now took cJiarge of her body, and 
disposed it after ’ 
leaving also the 
and adorning it 


the manner or her countiy, unciotnirig it to the w'aist, 
ancles and Jeet hare, and carefully dressing the hair 
with chaplets of flowers. The king now desired the 
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body might be brought into his apartment, and laid on a small bed near 
him; that being doiuj, he sat up looking at it, but neither speaking 
nor weeping- The medical attendants observed, that the state of Hiho 
Rilio was such as to render it higlily improper to keep the queen's 
body near him, and it was therefore proposed to him to allow it to 
be taken away ; but he sat silent, and answered no one, only by ges- 
tures showing that lie forbade its removal. At length, after much 
persuasion, and then leaving him | to liimself for a time, he suddenly 
made signs that it miglit be taken away, which was accf)rdingly done,, 
and the queen was again placed cipher own Led.' — Voya(jc^]). (j6,67. 

From this iiioiiieiit the poor king’s disorder rapidly increased ; 
the loss of the queen decided bis fate ; bis spirits sank, his cougli 
increased; and he felt and declared that he should not long survive 
her. ‘ We ha\e every reason to believe/ says the bulletin of the 
physicians who attended him, ^ that his anxiety and depression of 
mind have aggravated all the S3mj)toms of his di.s('a.se, which, but 
for this cause, might ere now have tenniiiated prosperously / iu six 
daysliiho lliho was a corpse. The day prc\ious to Ins death, lie 
made his will, beqiuiatliiiig what proixuty he bad in ICiigland to 
lioki and bis suite generally, and intiiuating therein a desire that 
his own body and that of his queen should bt; con\eyed back to 
their natho islands. Ills Majesty’s sliip Floiido, commanded by 
J-<ord Byron, ^\as appointeil for thi.s service, Freseiits of various 
kinds were made to the surviving strangers, both by governineiit 
and private individuals, and the money wliieh had been lodged in 
the Bank on their ai rival was delivered untouched to Boki ; and 
be and iiis companions purcliaseil with it such articles as werc^ 
thought agreeable, or useful to themselves and tlieir conuLryineii. 
laliah, with her f hiuacteristi<* feeling and propriety, laid oii\ her 
share in black silks and inoiiniing ilresses, to be w^orn by her 
friends at home for the lute king and queen. A short tiine be- 
fore tliciv saih'd, the strangers were honoured willi an audience of 
the King, at W indsor, wliich gave of them the highest grati- 
fication.-*-**-- \ ^ 

The surviving party, consisting t)f Boki and his w'ife ; Klpa- 
bai, the admiral ; Kuanoa, the treasurer ; and Maiiuia, the pur- 
veyor, left l^ondon for l^oitsmouth on the lil2nd September, to 
embark on board the JUondc. On the G7lh November they 
entered the niagiiificent harbour of Uio de Janeiro, where the 
islanders appeared to take great pleasure, mingled with regret, iu 
revisiting the places they had formerly seen in company with 
their beloved sovereigns. At a dinner given to them by the 
British Consul, i^iliah could not conceal her very affection ate? 
disposition ; on entering the room iii which, but a year before, 
a great entertainment had been giveit to lliho Riho, she burst 

into 
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into tears, observing, ^ that it seemed as if she saw her lost 
friends again.’ Nothing indeed couhl exceed the affectionate, 
the gentle, and docile character of J;lie whole party during the 
voyage, confonning themselves in their occupations, ainuseinents, 
and habits, to tlie officers of the ship, and making tliemselves 
perfectly agreeable on all occasions. 

While at anchor in Valparaiso bay, Kipahai, the admiral, died 
suddenly of an abscess which had formed on the brain. 11 is 
(loath may be considered as a seiloiis loss to his native* country; 
for he possessed a strong energelic mind, considerably culti- 
vated and improved by his various vo\ages, two of wliich wer<' to 
China. At this place, also, the small-pox broke out among tlie 
ship’s company, and Lord lUron at once determined to remain 
where he wa» till every trace of that destructive malady should 
have disappeared ; owing to which delay, the iu*ws of the death of 
llilio Riho and his cpKU‘ii reached the Sandwich Islands some lime 
b<‘fore tlicir remains could do so — a circumstance p(*rhaps rather 
fortunate than otherwisi*. lioki was the only Christian in the 
parly, but on their passage from Valparaiso towards Owhyhee, 
Liliah and the other cliicd's earnestly desired to be baptised ; and 
as they had previously been instructed in tin; [)iincij)les of onr 
holy failli, tin; chaplain did not ln‘sitate to comply with their 
entreaty, Lord lljrou and the oHicias standing sponsors. 

On the od of ISIay, the Blonde came in siglit of Ow hyhe<*, and 
as tliey approached the slu»re it was obseiveil that both Boki 
and Liliah seemed rather depressed llian t*lated by the sight of 
their native land, ^Vhh, however, was hardly to be woTnler(‘d at, 
considering tlie different circiimsUniees under wliirh lliey had left 
if, and were now rt;tnining. Sexcral lishing-boals weii; speedily 
alongside the ship, and Liliah, now that iier sense of modesty 
had l)ecn awakened l)y her residence in a civilised country, with- 
drew to her cabin at the sight of her almost naked connlrynu n. 
The visitors soon became iuimejc-is -md never it v.r ,* know n 
that Boki and his friends were on board, sevt*ral of the princi- 
pal people came off in llu;ir boats, and among tin* rest a chief and 
his wife, the latter of whom was JJoki’s sister; ‘ d large handsome 
w^omaii,’ says Mr. Bloxani, ‘ who, in the native light lapjta 
dress, stepped across tin; cpiarU;r-dcck willi a stately but unein- 
banussed air, and taking a chaplet of llowcrs from her own brows, 
placed it on Lord Byron’s Imad, as a sign of w elcome, and then 
went below to visit Liliah.’ On her return to the deck, this lady 
appeared completely clothed in an Liiropean dress. 

When all wTre ready to proceed to the shore, the whole party 
were dressed in deep mouitiiiig; and on leaving the ship, Boki 
seemed to be overcome w ith an exlraordiiuiry degree of emotioii ; — 
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he observed to Lord Byron, as they were rowing towards the 
hmd, ^ that his bclly’felt as if all was not right/ Thousands of the 
natives, who had assembled to receive him, prostrated themselves 
at his feet, and began to moan and bewail for tlie loss of their 
king and friend. To add to die solemnity of the occasion, 
inimite-guns were fired from the fort, in honour of the deceased. 

*The ceremonial of grief being thus fulfilled, the chiefs, accompanied 
hy our surgeon, proceeded to the residence of Karaimoku, w^ho was 
too unwell to r(‘Coive Jloki on tlie'heach. The meeting of the brothers 
w^as truly alFectiifg. At first tJiey appefired iiicai)ahle of speech, and 
then, after a long embrace, they went to the adjoining missionary 
chapel, and gavi; thanks for the safe arrival of the long absent chiefs. 
After this, Boki stood up, and addressed all wlio had follo^^'e(l into tJie 
church ; and, having spoken of what he had seen and learned abroad, 
exhorted them ahove all things to be diligent in their application to let- 
ters and to religion .' — VoymjCy pp. 110, 111. 

The lauding of the bodies, the concourse of people, the funeral 
procession to the church, which Avas hung Avith black on the. 
occasion, and its reliini to the abodt* of Karaimoku, the sick 
regeut, are fully <lesciibe<l, Avith an inli*restiug detail of all tlie 
circumstances attending this novel scene. On leaving the elmrch, 
‘ The procession marcJied to the same house, belonging to Karaimoku, 
where ^ve liad been re(*eived the day after our arrival : it Avas now 
entirely luing Avitli Idack, and a raised platform, over Avhich a low 
arch was thrown, at one cjhI, was prepari*d as the resting-place of 
tfic remains of the Uvo soA’’croigns, whom the old man had loved 
as his eliildreii through life, and whose early death has been most 
grievous to him. He received tlieir bodies standing by a chair covered 
Avitli Idack velvet, j)laee(l for him close to the j)latform jjrc'pared for 
them ; and ]jrepared as he was for tiic reception of their remains, 
lie Avas extremely agitated, and could not restrain his tears. As 
soon as the coffins As ere deposited on the platform, the band accom- 
panied some native singers in a funeral Iiyniii, Avliioh the missionaries 
had AvriCt5?lT7?ind taught ilien>«+e-*si«g, to the air of Plcyel’s German 
H3'mn. We could not help reflecting on the strange combination of 
circumstances here before us : every thing native-])orn and ancient 
HI the isles Avas i)assing away : the dead chiefs lay there, hidden in 
more splendid cerements than their ancestors had eA’^er dreamed of ; no 
bloody .sacrifice stained their obsequies, nor was one obscene memorial 
made to insult the soul as it left its eartldy tenement ; but instead, there 
was liope held out of a resurrection to hai)piiiess, and the doctrines 
admitted that had put an end to sacrifice for ever, and pronounced the 
highest blessing on the higliest x>urity ! Where the naked savage only 
bad been seen, the dectnt clothing of a cultivated peoide had succeedeo, 
and its adoption, though now occasional, promises permanency at no 
distant X)eriod. Mingled Avith these Aviltng disciples were the warlike 
and the noble of the Land, the most remote on the globe, teaching, by 
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tlieir sympat'by,tlie charities that soften yet dignify human nature. The 
savage yells of brutal orgies were now silenced; and as the solemn 
sounds were hepd for the first time, ujaiting the instruments of Europe 
and the composition of a learned musician, to the simple voice of the 
savage, and words, not indeed harsh in themselves, framed into verse 
by the industry and piety of the teachers from a remote nation, came 
upon the ear, it was impossible not to feel a sensation approaching to 
, aAve, as the marv(dlous and rapid change a feAV years have produced was 
called up to the mind.* — Voyage^ pp. IS^S — 130. 

These and all Mr. liloxain's reflections on this melancholy 
<)Ccasion are exceedingly just : — 

‘An event (lie proceeds) so singular in the history of tlie world as this is, 
will deserve every detail which can be given ; but first we may consider 
the extraordinaiy fate of these young people. Born in a country AAdiich 
had l)een for ages concealed by the ocean from tlie rest of the Avorld, 
and wliicli Jiad only in the reign of their grandfather been made known 
to the ciAulized i)art of mankind, they were nurtured among the igno- 
rance and superstitions of barharism itself. The transcendant (pialities 
of their father, a conqueror and legislator, had alone opened to their 
country a prospect of rising to a station among the cultivated nations of 
tlie carfli. Yet, young as they were, untrained by scholarship or exam- 
ple, they had broken down the barriers of KU])erstition, paved the way 
for laws and true religion, introduced letters, and, in hopes of benefiting 
their country, and securing the alliance and protection of the state 
AV’liicli tlio}^ esteemed most likely and most able to, guard them, yet leave 
them free to improve, and not oppress them, they had undertaken no 
less a voyage than half the circle of the globe, and had died in that 
foreign land — surrounded, indeed, by affectionate attendants of their 
own nation, yet anxious for their distant people, and grieving that they 
had only half accomplished the object of their heroic expcditioji. Per- 
hiiijs the perfect faith reposed in the English by the people of tlie islands 
is the strongest ijroof that ever could he given by a wliole nation of 
sim][)le-miiidedness and freedom from guile. There was not a moment's 
irritation, not a moment’s suspicion that unfair means had. been used to 
shorten their days ; and we were received as brothers who would syin- 
patliize with their grief, and as friends aa'Iio would be glad to heal their 
AVOT} nds. * — / i»p. 1 24, 125. , 

VVlien Tamchaincha died, all chiefs, according to custom, had 
a tooth or two broken out of their head to commemorate the event. 

‘ Our friend Boki,’ says Mr. Bloxaiii, ^ had four of liis front 
teeth sacrificed on that occasion ; and the operation must liave 
been severe ; he was laid on his back and his mouth filled with 

fapa; a sharp instrument Avas placed at the root of tlie teeth, and 

at one blow they were all knocked out at once.' The ladies, on 
the same occasion, tattooi^l the tips of their tongues, as was 
always the custom in memory of their departed friends. On the 
present liiclaiicholy occasion no such saci'iliccs or ceremonies 
, a V S >vere 
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were observed. It appeared, indeed, to our visitors that all their 
ancient customs were fast giving way, under the advice and 
iiKstriictioii of the missionaries', who are justly blamed for carrying 
their austere principles and systfem of reform, in some respects, 
too far for a people just emerging from a state of barbarism ; but 
more of this hereafter. 

Km'aimoku’s complaint was the dropsy. The presevvation of 
this man’s life, at the jncseul crijjis, being considered of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of the islands, during the minority of 
the young king, the surgeon of the Blonde volunteered a proposal 
to tap him, as the only means of prolonging his da}s. It required 
some address, however, to convince the chiefs, that boring a hole 
ill a man’s belly, which they consider as the seat of life, could be 
done without danger ; but Karaimoku, on being asked if he felt 
any objection to the operation, answered, ‘ No; my life is in 
your hands, do as you may think good.’ W hen the water had 
been drawn off, during w'hich the regent frequently exclaimed, 
* inaitai, maitai,’ — ^ good, good,’ — the wondiu* and delight of the 
chiefs were uiiboiiiided, they Inning seriously expected to see his 
highness's bieakfast issue through the aperture. * 

A few days after this, a national council was summoned for the 
purpose of investing the young king with the insignia of royalty, 
and Lord Byron w as im ited to attend it. All tht) go\ernors of 
the islands and other chiefs, male and female, were present, and 
most of them delivered their ojiinions in set speeches on the occa- 
sion, expressing their resolution to do all in their power to aiueiul 
the laW'S, to live according to the precepts of the new religion, and 
to promote reading aiul waiting. Tlie heroic Kapeolani then said, 
that on the lands belonging to Imi'self and her hushaiul, Nahi, she 
liad used every endeavour to t^slublish laws for prolnbiliiig robbery, 
murder, and, especially, dniiikciiness, adultery, infanticide, and 
that, on the w'hole, she liad been tolerably succ.essful. A subse- 
quent vislF to her distriv!^ fully cbiiiinncd tliis : ‘ In her domains,’ 
says Mr. Bloxam, ‘ the son inherits his father’s ])roperty, without 
even an appeal t.o the chief. Theft is punished, murder almost 
unknown, and infants enjoy all the beiielits of parental love. The 
decency, cleanliness, and e\en elegance of tlie liouse, and the 
di ■esses of Nahi and Kapeolani, give earnest of a speedy improve- 
ment among. all classes of these well-disposed islanders, and en- 
title these two chiefs to a very high rank among tlie benefactors of 
their country.’ 

But to return to the council- — Lord Byron, being now called ort 
to speak, delivered a paper conlainin^ a few hints for their consi- 
deration, which, if approved, they might, he said, adopt as 
iheir own ; but not as the dictates of the British govcnmieiit, 
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which had no wish whatever to interfere between them and their 
eusloins, as they must be the best judges of what suited the people. 
The paper contained the following hints : — - 

‘ 1. That the king be the head of tiie people. 

‘ 2. That all the chiefs swear allegiance to the king. 

‘ 3. That tile lands Avliich are now held, by the chiefs sliall not he 
taken from them, but shall descend to then* legitimate children, except 
«in cases of rebellion, and then all their property shall be forfeited to 
the king. * 

‘ 4. "J’hat a tex be regularly paid to the king to keep up his dignity 
and establishment. 

‘ 5. That no man’s life be taken away, except by consent of the king, 
or the regent for the time being, and of twelve chiefs. 

‘ C. "J^hat the king, or n gent, can grant pardons at all times. 

‘ 7 , That all th<^ jieople shall be free, and not bound to any one chief. 

‘ 8. That a port duty he laid on all foreign A-essels,’ — pp. 15G, 157. 

*^riiesc suggestions are, it can scarcely be ilcnicd, simple, intel- 
ligible, and even practicable; and as such we are willing to be- 
lli' ve lliey will be i-onsidered by most of onr readers as reflerting 
credit on Lord Byron: others, no doubt, will regret the loss of 
a noble opportunity for favouring the inhabitants of the Sandw ich 
Islands with a complete constitution, and code to match, ready 
cut and dry from llie workshop of Mr. Jeremy iUnitlium, or some 
other lawgiAcr of the like authority — and even desiderate the pro- 
graimna of a liberal university at Owhyliee, the professors of 
course to be cliosen indiscj’iminatcly from the Cliristiaii and Pagan 
parts of tile po}mlation. — Jhit to proceed with our story : 

All matters of public concern being now settled, the officers of 
the l51oiide amused themselves by making excursions in the 
island, and particularly to the great Aolcaiio of Kairauea, which 
we have already described ; and after many exchanges, purchases, 
and gifts between them and the natives, the ship, abundantly stored 
with presents of fruit and fresh provision^ SJtood out to sea from 
IJonornru bay. The two brollii^s, Boki anc> Karaimoku, remained 
on board till she had reached some distance from the harbour. It 
was evident, that both felt a deep regret at the departure of their 
Jinglisli friends, wdlh wliom they had so mucli reason to be satis- 
fied ; and when the moment of parting came, and it was necessary 
they should quit the ship, Boki, pressing Lord Byron’s hands, re- 
peatedly exclaimed, ^Aroha ! aroha! nuiy nuiy aroha — 'Blessing, 
blessing, great, great blessing !' ' Wc saluted them,’ says the nar- 

rator, ' with fifteen guns, as they rowed towards the shore; and so 
took a final leave of two men, who, considering the state of civili- 
zation in which they were ^orn, are among the most remarkable 
of their time.’ Nor did Lord Byron part with his friends without 

emotion. 
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emotion. It is due to^him to say that from the moment of their em- 
barkation in England to his quitting the islands^ his attention to 
Ills guests, and his anxiety to satisfy every want and wish, were 
unabated ; he took an interest in everything that concerned them, 
and by the kindness and simplicity of his manners and deportiiiciit, 
during the passage and his stay on the islands, secured the per- 
sonal aft'cction of every chief with whom he had to deal. 

There was one point, however, on which l^ord llyron appeal’s * 
justly to have felt some iinoasincTss, and this was the tone, maniKa-, 
uiid line of conduct of the American missionaries, particularly 
one of the name of Bingham. The influence which this man had 
acquired over tlie simple natives, and his uncalled for interference 
in petty concerns wholly unconnected with his mission, were but 
too manifest on several occasions — but never more opcnl>', nor 
more ofl’ensively, than when Boki, one Saturday evening, expressed 
a wish to entertain his countrymen with an exhibition of phaiiUis- 
niagoria. The young king and his sister, with many of the chiefs 
and people, had assembled to see the show, when, behold ! a mes- 
sage was received from this Binghain, ^ that on so near an approach 
of the Sabbath, prayer was a litter employment !’ — and such was 
the ascendancy which this man had gained, that ^ the two poor 
rhildroii were cariie<l oft’ in tears, and many of the chiefs and 
pcoj)le followed to the missionary meeting.’ Air. Stewart, auotlu'r 
of the missionaries, ashamed of the indecency of such conduct, 
was anxious to explain the matter, by sayuig that they followed 
the .Icwish mode of reckoning, and considered Sunday to begin 
on Saturday at noon. 

It is greatly to be feared, indeed, that tliese (we doubt not, well- 
intentioned) men are creating much mischief among tliese siniple- 
minded islanders. They have so little judgineut, and are so little 
acquainted with the huiiuin heart, as to let their zeal out-riiii dis- 
cretion oil many occasions and in many shapes; and this w(; know 
to be the case before'^^^ow'. But/;citainly we were not prepared 
for such amazing absurdity as the attempt to force the darkest 
and most dreary parts of puritan discipline upon these poor 
people, whose cliaracter and liabits make it so clear that an exactly 
opposite course ought to be adopted, by those who wish to win 
tiiein to the pure faith of Him wdio, with his own lips, proclaimed 
his burden to be easy. 

By Mr. Ellis’s own account, the subjects usually chosen 
for the discourses of tliese missionaries arc the most unsuitable 
to be addressed to an uneducated multitude that can possibly 
be imagined — such, for instance, as the Virgin Mary and 
the immaculate Conception — the Trinity and the Holy Ghost: 
these and other mysterious doctrinal points,— which tlie preachers 

themselves. 
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themselves, from the nature of their eilucatioii, are unfit to handle, 
— draw from their simple hearers remarks and questions that 
puzzle their teachers not a little for an answer. They liold out 
to their disciples little or no eiiccyiiragemeiit, cither by precc])t or 
example, to industrious habits. The shoemaker who juay have 
left his stall, and the tailor who has escaped from the slKjpboaid 
to commence evanj^eliral prcachimi;, would think it degradation 
• to instruct those poor islanders in the use of the awl or tlic needle. 
jAccordiiig to their rule, the morif time that is spent in pn achiiig, 
praying, and singing, the better. The least that is required from 
the naked, or half-naked, converts of Owhylu e, &c. is to attend 
at clmreh live limes e.very day. On Sundays they ani strii'tly 
prohibited from cooking any kind of victuals, or even making a 
fire, lioki was refractory on this point, and protested strongly 
against a taboo of this rigid nature, insisting on having iiis tea on 
Sunday mornings as he was accustomed in l^ondon ; the Juiglisli, 
he saiti, were as good and religious a people as they wevi^, and 
yet he saw thousands walking and riding about in the parks 
on Sundays ; and saw no sign of the Sunday dinner being wor,se 
than the Saturday. 

Indeed, we caimot help thinking that the progressive spread of 
Christianity would be greatly promote* I and baslened if the good 
l>eople of England, who raise such vast sums aunualJy for the 
maiutenaiua^ of evangelical preachers, would send out, iu lieu of 
them, an equal number of the lirethren of die Moravian church, 
v\liose simplicity of manners, and readiness to instruct the ]iooplc 
among whom they are placed in tlui various trades and occupa- 
tions of <;ivilizeil society, arc admirably calculated to insiiire coii- 
fuhuice and give cucoiirageraeut to barbarous nations to follow 
their example , by such means the progress of civilization and 
Christianity would go hand iu hand, 

'The ill effects of a contrary system would appear to have but 
too clearly shown themselves iij^the San(*Av;eh Islands. The con- 
tinued malady and incapacity of Karaimoku had thrown the infant 
king wholly under the control of Mr, Binghain. \\o have seen 
some letters of Captain lioechey, who visited these islands in May 
last, on his way to Behring’s Straits, in which he says, ^ Thti 
efforts of the few zealous inissionaiies are leiicliiig, as fast as ])os- 
siblc, to lay waste the whole country, and plunge the, inhabitants 
into civil war and bloodshed. Thousands of acres of land, tliat 
before produced the finest crops, are now sandy plains. Provi- 
sions are so extremely scarce, that not long since the king sent to 
beg a little bread of the American consul ; the fishery is almost 
deserted, and nothing flourfehes but the missionary school.’ The 
reason is obvious enough. The poor simple natives arc con- 
tinually 
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linually llireateiied with eternal piinishnient if they neglect ^ the 
one tiling needful they arc told that the morrow will take care 
for it’scll'; t lull lilies grow without toiling or spinning, &c. ^ I 

met two pious scholars/ says Captain lleechcy, ^ with a slate 
coviu'eil with writing, on their way to school, and asketl them if 
tliey thought it right to pray all day instead of working ; to which 
tliey replied, that praying was much belter than w orking/ To bo 
sure it is ; and so would the \\’est Inilia negroes think, in spite of * 
all that our free-labour ])]iilosoplu'rs and pliilanthropisls can say 
to tlie contuiry. So long as an uneducated man, in such a cli- 
mate as that of the Sandwich Islands, where nature has provided 
him with simple food without the exertion of labour, can bask at 
liis ease in the sun, loll iu the shade, and loiter away the time; in 
a parrot-like repetition of pray^ers and psalms, (which, of course, 
MU'h an eternal repetition nnisl soon come to be,) it would be 
strange indeed if he did not think that such an easy life ^ was 
much bettor than working/ Air. Ellis, after giving an account 
of their severe athh tic eNercisos, at llie exhiliition of which several 
thousands atti'ud, says, llial the iiiissionarii‘s ha\ing i mpressed their 
surprise that llu'y should labour so arduously at their sport, and 
so leisurely at their jdantations and lioiises, were generally an- 
swered, ‘ that they built houses and cultivated their gardens from 
necessity, but followed their amusements because llieir liearts 
were fond of tlicm.^ 

The apprehension of civil war, expressed by Captain Beeehey, 
appears to be owing to the inisappUcation of anotlier text of scrij)- 
tiire, which says, that in the kingdom of heaven none is before' or 
after another, — none is greater or less than another; — which, as 
llu; American 1eaeh('rs apply and expound it, is exactly to tell 
these poor creatures, that ^ all men are eepial,’^ — a tlocliinc whicli 
Mr. Eingliain’s coiintryiiien are iiioie leady to pieacli than to 
piactise. The effed it had prodiici;d iu loweilng the authojity 
of the chiefs was visihUv enough.^ Jioki coniphiined grievously 
that where two ihousaiul of his tenants once w illingly worked for 
him a certain number oi days, at seed-time and harvest,— wliich 
is the condition (rfoniething like our soccage-U'jnirc) on wliicli tl»ey 
hold their lauds, — he could scarcely now prevail on ten to comply 
with the old custom. No tloubl, therefore, this idleness will 
increase, so long as tin; ishiii<ls [uoduce, vvilh little or no culti- 
vation, the bread-fruit, the banana or plantain, the cocoa-iiiii and 
the rose-apple, the sweet potato, the anwi or mountain taro, and 
the sugar-cane. Something of the same soit, it appears, has taken 
place at Tahaite, even to a greater extent. '1 his island. Captain 
Beeehey says, ^ is still the beautiful, ^fertile 001111117 it has ever 
been represented ; but it is lamentable to observe the change that 
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has taken place among the natives, who appear to have lost what 
good qualities they once possessed, and are bc^comc so intolerably 
lazy, that should the bread-fruit, by any accident, fail them, a 
famine must ensue. Indeed, the}" have been very near it already; 
and nothing but the mountain-plantain and a species of fern saved 
tlioni from the gicalest distress. "Tlic cotton-grounds you inen- 
lioin^d to me are overrun with weeds ; the looms that were sent 
► out liaye been thrown aside, and weaving discontinued. ''Jlie king 
is a child; his mother a most ilissolute woman; and the cliiefs 
divided and jealous of each other. At I'oboiiai,’ lie continues, 

^ the indolence of the natives since their conversion has been such, 
that, out of the whole population, but two hundred remain. It 
w ill scarcely be Indicved I hat this mortality has been occasioned 
by their being too la/y to cook their food oflener than once a 
week, ill conse<pU‘nc(‘ of which it Ix'comcs sour and iinwliolesonic, 
aii<l produces complaints of the stomach, wliich carry them off/ 
Catitain Ih^ec liev gives many othiT iletails of the same character ; 
but admits that the missionaries are, on the other hand, entitled 
to every credit lor having succcedc'd in aholisliing huiiiaii sacriticcs 
and (he prevailing criim^ of infanticide, which had proceeded to 
such an <'\tent, that the population of the island is not more than 
one-liail‘of what it was when Cook ffrst \isilt‘d it. 

V\ hat a [deasing contrast this officer experienced on calling at 
Pltc/airii’s Island ! lie there fomul the ohl patriarch Adams and 
his interesting family, now' inereas4‘d to sixtv-live persons, all in 
vigorfius health ; tlu'ir moral and religious sentiments, their moilest 
and ainiahle manners, their industrious habits, still the same they 
were when visited by Sir '^riiomas Staines and Capuiii I'oldgcr; 
neither of whom, Captain Becchey says, remained long enough 
w ith lliem fully to appreciate their excellent (pialities. ‘ We were 
(piite didighted,’ h<i says, ‘ with their manners and conduct, and 
quilt(;d them with feelings of deep regret; the more so as we were 
but loo w'cll satisfied that the cultivable gfoiiud in this little island, 
which is only two miles long by one w'idc, docs not yield as it used 
to do. The w'ood is for the most part expended ; and Adams 
exprcissed a strong apprehension that famine must soon visit the 
rising generation, if they arc not speedily removed to some other 
situation ; either to some larger uninhabited island in the neigh- 
bouring group, if sucli there be, or to New South Wales, or Van 
Diemen’s Land. 1 1 is most anxious wish was, that they might all 
settle together, to cultivate the ground, or labour, as might be 
wquired.’ Our readers will not fail to recollect the strong interest 
that was excited by our first account of this innocent and simple- 
hearted little people ; and We do hope, and indeed are confident, 
that England will not suffer them to j3crish by want. Their strong 

attachment 
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attachniont to each other, and their manners, so different from, and 
superior to, those of almost any population among whom they could 
be conveyed, seem to render it desirable that they should be kept 
a separate people. They were -much in want ol* clothing, which 
Captain Beeclicy supplied, as far as his means would allow. Their 
only covering consisted of the wrappers made from llie cloth- 
plant, which arc^mo better than thin paper, and fall in pieces under 
a shower of rain. Adams appeared anxious to have a cleigyiiian > 
among them from the Missionary Society, who, it seems, had pro- 
mised to send one a few years ago. VV’^e should deeply regret to hear of 
the arrival of any siicli jiersoii among them. IMie old patriarch, with 
liis Bible, is the best possible teacher that they could possess. As 
to the removal of this innocent and interesting little colony to New 
South Wales or Van Diemen’s Land, such a step would, we fear, 
prove fatal to their yet unsophisticated and unblemished charactm* ; 
unless, indeed, they could be established in some secluded spot, 
free from all contact with the convicts ; and the Taheitaii group 
of islands are still in so barbarous a stale, that they would not be 
safe ill any of them, whether inhabited or not.* 


* The following extract from a letter of Captain Becchey allows the* barbnrous st.ite 
f»f the inhabilaiith of Jiow Jalaudj so called, from its shape, by Cook, who had Tjf> inter- 
course -with the natives. * The natives of the low coral i'^himls art; such a nnsciablo, half- 
.starved set of cannibals that they furnished nothing worthy of record. You may form 
some idea oi what they are, and of the country they inhabit, when I tell you that I 
consider that the miraculous matiner in which they siihsisi, is the greatest disoovoiy we 
have made. When wc first visiied these narrow strips of coral, it was concluded that 
among the trees there was some cultivation, and it was not until we entered the lagoon 
at How Island that we iViiind it otherwise, and that they derived tlicir support idmo'^L 
entirely from the Pandanus, a tree very like the Doom Tree of l^gypt, which bears its 
pithy fruit in clusters containing al»out twenty nuts each. Tliis nut is, in size, nearly 
that of a hazel nut, but being inclosed in a thick fibrous husk, like the cocoa-nut, appears 
as large .as an egg. But their sliape is pentagonal; they consequently h-ive no inter- 
stices between them. The labour of cracking the nut is such th.it it requires sctcral 
Viours to prep, arc a meal. The cluster of nuts being first divided, they arc handed to 
the men, who suck the iniujr part of the rind, which is somewhat soft, and alnio>t as 
goo'l as the root of a venj oU^cAbbage, and Ijirow tliem down in heaps to be pounded 
i>y the women, who take them up severally, and carefully examine if any iiie.it left 
among the fibres, and if hO, they Iiavc the privilege of a second suck — if not, the nut i-;. 
pl.'iced under the beater, a stone about thirty pounds weight, and, after a few hard 
thumps, generally exhibits a fracture. The kernels are tlicn picked imt and put toge- 
ther lor the men, who during tliis festival arc occupied in tlie laborious exercise of 
keeping the flics off their filthy person'*. These nuts constitute the whole of their food, 
except such limpits and land-craha, vartnesy or fclimy HvlothuricPy as they can pick up 
on the rock.s, and which tlicy de-vour raw. 

You may judge from this dcsciiption how little would have been gained from such 
a race ; a people destitute of clothing, of weapon.s excepting big sticks and clubs, and 
wdiONC God is a bitof W'ood with a slit cut in it and a hit of hair thrust iu, and then slung 
to a tree to point out which way the wind blows — or, more frequently, a bit of hair tied 
to the thigh bone of some human being. 

* The natives of the islands immediatelif about Ta^aitc, being converted to Christianity, 
are some shades better than those of the islands lying more remote. I should, never- 
theless, be sorry to be cast upon their islands, even in lent time.* 

Wc 
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We have so many detailed descriptions of the Sandwich Islands, 
their productions, and tlicir former state of society, that \vc deem it 
wholly unnecessary to return to the subject, wliicli the reader will 
lind amply treated of in the two vplumes wliose titles are placed at 
the head of this article, more especially in that of Mr. Jillis. 
N either do we sec anything in the return voyage of the Blonde 
that could have any claim to detain us, except the ileiails of the 
•shipwrecked crew whose few survivors they delivered, a story but 
too fresh, wc imagine, in the rec^ftllection of our readers, and too 
dark and dismal for human nature to dwell on it willirigly — and 
a notice of the supposed discovery of a new isiand named Mauti, 
whose little poj)ulation seems to have highly interested the visitors. 
I'he appearance of a single person in a canoe, with a straw 
hat of the English fashion, and a Spanish cloak of tapay satis- 
iied them that they were not the tirst Europeans who had visited 
this place. Two others next came on board, who, to their sur-- 
prise, produced a written document from that braiudi of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society settled at Taheite, cpialifyiug thciu to act 
as teachers in the island of Mauti. These were tine-looking men, 
dresse<l in cotton shirts, cloth jackets, and matted j)ctticoats in lien 
of trousers. On some of the officers lauding, the w hole male popu- 
lation assembled to greet them ; and seemed nnhap|)y luUil all 
of them had shaken hands. Among them were only two women, 
the wives of the two missionaries, w ho were decently clothed from 
head to foot. Proceeding about tw'o miles through a shady wood, 
which improved in beauty as they atlvanced, they found to their 
surprise and pleasure, that the path teniiinated in a beautiful 
green law'n, where there w^ere two of the prettiest w-bile-waslied 
cottages imaginable ; these were the dwellings of the missionaries, 
who appeared to be the chief personages on the island. 

‘ The inside of their habitations coiTesponded witli their exterior neat- 
ness. 'I'he floors were boarded : there were a sofa and some eljair.s of 
native workmanship; windows, with Venetian* shutters, rendered the 
apartments cool and agreeable. The r(H>ms were divided from each 
other by screens of lapa ; in one tliere was a bed of white tapa, and tlie 
floor was covered with coloured varnished tapa resembling oiNclotli. We 
were exceedingly struck with the appearance of elegance and cleanliness 
of all aiound us, as well as with the modest and decorous behaviour of 
the people, eKspecially the Avomen ; all of whicli formed a strong contrast 
with the habits of the common people of the Sandwich Islands : hut this 
is a small community, easily inspected by its tcaclicrs, and haring, as 
yet, had no intercourse from without, to disturb the effects of their 
admonitions and example / — Voyagcy p. 310 . 

A church, capable of cgntainiiig two hundred persons, stood 
on a hill near the cottages ; the pulpit and reading-desk were 

neatly 
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neatly carved and painted with a variety of pretty designs ; and 
the benches for the people are aiTangcd neatly round. Close to the 
church was the buryiiig-placc^ and the whole had the air of modest 
.simplicity, which delighted no Ipss than it surprised the visitors. 

The history of this little island may be found in the Evangelical 
Magazine. It belongs to the king of Wateeoo, (di.s(!Overed 
by Cook, ill the year 1777,) whose inhabitants, like the l^a- 
heitaiis, have been ])re\ ailed on by the missionarie.s to de.stroy their* 
idols, and relinquish idolatrous tk'orshij). The king, accompanied 
by two English missionaries from 'Taliaite, proceeded shortlv after- 
wards to Mauti, where also he prevailed on the people to destroy 
the. morais, and burn the image's, and h'ft a native teacher to 
instruct them in the Christian religion. The whole population 
was supposed not to exceed three hundred ; their food principally 
bread-fruit, and li.sh : but they had yams, cocoa-nuts, and plan- 
tains ; a few^ tame goats, fowls, and abundance of pigs. Jlirds, 
of rich plumage, and various-tinted buttertlies, w'ere singing and 
fluttering in the woods, consisting of maguilii ent forest-trees — 
and the climate w as delicious. ‘ "llicse,* sa^s Mr. Eloxam, ‘ and, 
above all, the perfect imu)n and harmony existing among the 
natives, [)re.s(*nted a succession of agreeable pictines which could 
not fail to delight us.^ 

It is added, ^ As Mauti has not been laid down in any chart, 
or de.scrihed by any navigator, we used the privilege of discoverers, 
and named it PAiniY’s Istand. It lies in lal. ^20’ B' S. and long. 
1.57'' -0' W. but though wc are reluctant to deprive Captain 
Parry of any honour that his vvell-eariied rt'piitaliou merits, wc 
‘ must use the privilege’ of dissenting from the assertion of its ‘ not 
being laid down in any chart,^ because in Arrowsmilh’.s chart of 
America (1804) and Purdy’s Chart of the World (1812), there 
is laid down a small island named Muhoicarah, precisely on 
the spot assigned to Mauti. W'e cannot mistake, as Wateeoo 
lic.s in lat. 20” 1' S., dong. loS” 15' W^, and Mahowarah is 
about a degree to the S. J']. of it, namely, lat. 157'’ 1-5', and 
long. 20° .‘30' VV., which comes so very near, as to leave little 
doubt of tljcir identity. In fact, it belongs to a group of seven 
or eight islands, from four to .six liuiidred miles south-w'cst of 
Taheite, called Hauvkv Islands, whose names, as given by the 
missionaries, are Mauti, Atooi, Mclioro, Mauaiii, Aitiitaki, and 
lUiiatonga, in all of which idolatry has been abolished, Chris- 
tianity introduced, and the inhabitants very generally taught to 
read and write their owm language, by native teachers sent out 
from Otaheite by the missionaries of the London Evangelical 
Society. On their authority, the population of this group is 
stated to exceed that of the Society Islands, by two or three 

thousand 
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thousand souls. On Ruratoiiga, a church has been biiilt^ of six 
hundred feet in length, by sixty in breadth, said to be capable of 
containing four thousand five hundred people, and to be fre- 
quently crammed quite full. The accounts sent to the Missionary 
Society of the comfortable situation of these islanders, their iiuliis- 
trioiis habits, exhibited in their improved dwellings, cultivated lands, 
decent clothing, and the considerable advances made in the arts of 
7;ivili/ed life, form a striking contrast with the details given by 
Captain 15eeche3' concerning tlm present condition of 'ralieiti 
and the Sandwich Islands ; and they lead to a hope that, through 
the means of these native teachers, the tinuj is not far distant 
when the beiiciits of Christianity and civilization will find their 
way to all the groups of islands scattered over the vast Pacific 
Ocean. In furtherance of this object, it might perhaps be 
advisable to place the patriarch Adams, and his little family, on 
solium one of those ncighbouiing islands, in which the native teach- 
ers have so well prepared the population to receive this small 
soci<ity, to tiu' mutual advantage of both parties. 

'J^he dissemination of Christianity throughout the islands of tlui 
Pacific will be tlie less difficult, as the whole of them, from the 
I^ieiidly Islands eastward, make use of dialects of the same 
tongue; the numerals of which, with a grt*at multitude of words, 
are similar to those of the Malays. Mr. Jillis savs, a iinndn r of 
words appear true Hebrew roots, and that, in, the conjugation of 
the verbs, there is a striking similarity to that language. We 
j>lace more weight on the fact tliat, cxaclly as with the l lindoos, 
their phico of happiness, after death, is Alerii ; and think it is 
iiiijK)ssible, in the i^elc of the Sandwich Islands, not to recognise 
the dtdty, no universally worshipped in the eastern wf)rld, under 
llj(' name of Pel, Pel, or Paal. In short, llieur customs, habits, 
games, and everything belonging to them are oriental, though in a 
slate of great rudeness. Tlieir dispersion over the Pacific is easily 
accounted for, by the constanU easterly tv^ids, which at various 
times, and in various directions, may ha\(‘ blown fishing canocts 
from the Asiatic islands to those scattered over jhe Pacific, and 
from one of these islands to another, — which last accident, indeed, 
is constantly happening at the present day. 


Art. VI. — 1. Missionary Jiegisiers. 18‘2), IS^JO. 
tk Memoirs of the Life of Thomas Fanshaw Middleiony 

late. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By Henry Kaye Bonney, 
H.D., Archdeacon of lit^dford. 

3. A Farewell Se'rmmip preached in the Parish Church of Hodnet, 
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in the County of ^Salopy April 20, 1823. By the Rev. Reg. 
Hcbcr. Second Edition. 

4. The Omnipresence of God* a Sermon preached August 5, 

1825, on the Consecration^ of the Church of Secrolcy near 
Benares, By Reginald Lord Bishop of Calcutta. Calcutta. 

1826 . 

I F God has no need of human leamingy retorted South on the 
Puritans of liis day, * still^less has he need of liunum ?g?io- 
rance and too truly has this been seen in niucli of the history of 
the atlcin[)ls to Christianise the East. A sanguine spirit has gone 
forth thitlier, expecting ends without means — hailing the most 
equivocal symptoms as infallible signs of conversion — prompting 
replies to the listless heathen, and then recording those parrot- 
words as spontaneous tokens of grace. To every sentence which 
one of the missionaries addressed to a man before him, covereil 
with cow-dung, he received as an answer, * Nisam V (most cer- 
tain ! ) pronounced with great gravity, and accompanied by a 
sober nod of thi) head. * 1 was much chci*rtid,’ sa\s the worthy 
teacher, ^ by liis ap[)roving so cordially the doctrines of salva- 
tion:^ — and if here the questions had ended, this man would have 
had as good right to be enrolled amongst the lists of converted 
heatlicus as many more; but, unluckil}, it was further asked, ‘ How 
old are you ?’ ^ How long have you been Sunyasce?’ — to which 

he replied, wdlh the same emphasis as before, ^ Nisam I Nisiim !' 
Tlie inissionai 7 should ever be on his guard against exciting the 
suspicions of the j^eoplc of England tliat his work is hollow aiul 
unsound, — he should be slow to claim conquests which cool-headed 
men at home may think his desultory mode of warfare not likely 
to achieve. "I’he jieoplc of England arc not ignorant of the boasts 
of the liomaii Catholic teachers in the same licld ; as many as 
they could baptise (and in some countries they are said to buve 
made short work of •it,^by swinging a besom) were registered as 
converts, and reported as living proofs of their amazing success. 
And we all know' wliat has been the consequence. Of late years, 
however, and etpecially amongst the Protestant missions of our 
own churcli, far greater caution has been ol>scrved; and now 
(except, perhaps, in a few instances where the native catechists 
recommend to the missionaries candidates for baptism, for whose 
competency they are ihemsclvos the vouchers) a degree of hesi- 
tation is felt about admitting to this rite, that some may think, and 
perhaps justly think, more than even prudence demands. That 
error, however, if error it be, is on the right side. . . 

Already, by all wdio do not wish to,bc blind, som€ symptoms of 
progress may be traced. 'I'ill within these few years the reluct- 
ance of the Bralmiius to coiiunuuicale the contents of their sacred 

books 
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books was insuperable ; now, every European, who has the curi- 
osity, is permitted to look into those mysteries*, and acquaint him- 
selt with what a Hindoo professes, which will often furnish not 
the worst arguments against what he practises. Martyn durst not 
introduce into his schools his version of tlie para])lcs, and ac- 
quiesced, of necessity, in the use of a Hindoo poem on an avatar 
ot Vishnu, which had no other merit than that of being uiiintel- 
Ugible to the children : but at this day tlic gospels arc freely read, 
as far as tlie teachers think fit to impart them ; boys of all ranks, 
from the Brahmin to the Soodra, are assembled together, under 
the same roof; and places arc won and lost in the classes without 
any rcfi'icnce to caste or (’oloiir. When one of the churcli mis- 
sionaries w\'is lirst appointed to the school at Burdwan, not a 
boy would consent to abide on the sanui premises with him ; by 
dcgK ies they w ere iiKluced to become more familiar — at length to 
attend worship — and at last (exciqjt during the holidays) to re- 
main witli him altogether. At Ihidagamme, in Ceylon, we arc 
told that the cliildrru of dilferent castes may be seen seated on 
mats, eating and drinking together, with the utmost apparent 
good will; — a novel spectacle, even in that island of promise. It 
is not more than five or six years ago since the projeart for edii- 
cnling females in India was reckoned hopeless; now, upwards of 
thirty girls’ schools are in activity at Calcutta alone. At Mir- 
zapore, wliere a chapel lias been established for Bengalee preach- 
ing, the congregation changes several times* perhaps daring a 
sermon, as the curiosity or patience of the hearers becomes ex- 
liaiisted ; nor is it a symptom of small importance tlial, whilst few 
old people arc observed tliere, the young arc always to be found 
in cmisiderable mimbeis. We arc told by Colonel Phi])ps, (who 
resided several months near Juggernaut, and was present at tlie 
great annual festival,) that the practice whicli but recently prevaih;d 
<»f enticing pilgrims to cast themselves under tlie wheels of the car 
has now ceased ; that the disgpsting imaged with which it was 
decorated have been removed, and that the outer walls of the 
tinnplo arc purged of the likci ombleins of impurity. ^ Where 
there is shame,' (says Johnson,) ^ lliere may iii*time be virtue.' 
Again, while Martyn found himself every where regarded Avith a 
d<*gree of siispicitm and reserve, that almost shook his better jmr- 
post', tlie late Bisliop lleber, we understand, discovered liis office 
to be magnified far beyond his hopes or expectations ; received 
a cordial welcome from those who, some few years earlier, w^oiild 
barely have endured his presence ; and was solicited to despatch 
ordained jitiinisters to several stations that had been hitherto neg- 
lected, with an earnestness nvliich could not be mistaken. We 
could adduce many other facts, relating indeed to individuals, but 
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still above all suspicion^ to prove that the mind of the natives ifs 
becoming more busy about religious truth — but we abstain, from 
dislike to a species of argument which is justly listened to with 
extreme caution, and because^ we would not, in any degree, con- 
tribute to the growth of a spirit which, proclaiming ^ A to be 
all that could be wished,’ — ‘ B a pleasing lad, affectionate <nul 
serious,’ — ‘ C (who, however, afterwards, poor fellow, trained off) 
very attentive, and of a dwarfish stature,’ — ainioiinces, on thi; 
other hand, with detestable presumption, that G had been suddenly 
removed by cholera morbus, just when, in spite of all advice a ml 
admonition, he was determined to help a party of Roman Ca- 
tholics to act a play ! 

Caste is undoubtedly the great obstacle to the conversion of the 
East, but it is not an ins ui mountable obstacle. It existed, with 
many other Indian peculiarities of the j)ivsent day, before the agci 
of Arrian ; yet Christianity made its way on the coast of Malabar 
ill spite of it. Certain it is, also, that many natives in our own 
limes have actually courted baptism, and thereby broken caste, 
even where the caste was honourabh; ; and tliat more have been 
prevented from taking the same step, by the importunate entreaties 
of parents and friends, seconded, in some cas( s, by the disin- 
terested recommendation of the missionaries thenisel\<‘s. It is 
not, indeed, by any measure which ^ conu‘th of observation’ that a 
death-blow can be dealt to this deep-rooted institution ; — but tinn* 
and Christianity \<'ili ilo the work in ])eace. Thus it is that 
slavery, in almost all Christian countries, lias disa])]rearod, no man 
knowing when or how — not by the triumphant issiui of a servih; 
war, not by any sudden im'asiircs of legislatorial t^maucipation, — 
but through the ope ration of the. eternal laws of social progiess 
fixed by Providence, and espcicially, as vve cannot but believe, by 
the slow yet sure operation of that very principle which is now be- 
ginning to work ill India. Thus it is that witchcraft, wliieh so few 
generations back lieW fiiin possession of tlui faitli of our foj efatliei >, 
and against which even the lofty mind of a Sir Malllu^w f lale was 
not proof, has been (piietly laid to sleep. What projndira^ of caste 
could be stronger than llie principle of religious intolerance in oiir 
own country three centuries ago, when even Cranmer could sully 
liis fair fame by one miserable, though, no doubt, most conscientious 
compliance with it ; and what is, perhaps, more remarkable, when, 
in a subsequent age, and after the tempest of the Reformation had 
well nigh subsided, even the amiable Bishop Jewell could brcallu* 
the temper which spake in James and John at the Samaritan viUag«t;, 
in one solitary sentence of his innnortul Apology? But years rolle<l 
on, and the belter spirit was silently jifcvailiiig. Through Hooker, 
who now appeared, its advance may be traced; ttiough his wri- 
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(which, however, arc of a defensive rather than an aggressive 
character) occasionally deal out blows against* the captious adver- 
saries of the church wliicli he revered, witli an asperity savouring 
more of the times than the man, yet vievor wouUl they deliver ov(U' 
an heretical olfender to the scculanarm ; and, in the next century, 
toleration w as openly and professedly abetted in a work, which, as 
it was the first, so it remains the ablest, vindication of the cause — 
^The ] Jberty of Prophesying/ — ^AVith these and many more such 
instances Ixd'ore ns, \v*i cannot but look forward to the lime when 
Praliinhi and Soodra shall have the relation to each other of gen- 
tleman and peasant, and no other — and this the more confidently, 
because there is good reason to belie\e that caste is as much a civil 
as a religions institution, — as much fouiuled upon convenience as 
upon conscience. 

Such a consummation the esfablishmcnt of a national church 
among our own counlryinen scatUaeil over India was eminently 
calculated to advance ; and in selecting the founder of that church, 
(a matter of no small importance to its future fortunes,) a most 
sound judgment was «;xercised. The hints for his conduct in 
India, which JDr. Middleton committed to writing whilst on 
ship-board, and which are given in Archdeacon Ponney’s J^ifi; of 
him, are worthy of all praise ; and to tliat spirit of j)iety which 
inllinuK'ed liim, both in the acceptaiicci and discharge? of liis high 
functions, were added, talents for business, and a practical wisdom, 
which enable d him to struggle with difiiculties that would ha\e 
overwhelmed a mind of a ditVereut couj^ruction, and to diivise 
measLucs and regulations of ecclesiastical polity for the infant 
'.church, under which, by (lod’s blessing, it will for ever jirosjun*. 
Still his firmness (and few men had more) was not iinfn‘qiu?utly 
put to the proof. The ap])ointment of a bishop at all was consi- 
dered by many a thingerous experiment ; and perhaps a jealousy 
of investing him with 1 <ki ample powers was the natural conse- 
(pumce. It must, for example, have been vain to expeitt that a 
knovviedg<? of Christianity slionld be dilfu^ed on any great scab', 
without tin? liberal help of native preachers, over such a c(»unlry 
as India — more especially when the civil government cannot, for 
obvious reasons, give more than their best wishes to the woik. Tlie 
history of our own ileformation (were iu>t the reason of the thing* 
enough) might have i‘stablished this truth •, aud whilst V\ ales, and the 
Norman Isles, where the new doctrines wen? taught hy ministers of 
their own, became speedy and sincere converts to those doctrines, 
Ireland, which was visited by baiglish instriictois only, — men 
whose speech was slrtunge and ollensive lo the great majority of 
the inhabitants,' — nevcM* was made fully acquainted with the ro- 
fonned faitli ; and so, that Critical day being sulFcred to pass uiiim- 
voL. XXX.V, NO. J 4 XX. 2 (; proved, 
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proved, has entailed upon tlie .sister-kingdoms, in our own times, 
a melancholy division i)t* lieart. The privileges, nevertheless, ol* 
ordaining iuiti\o Christians was \vithlndd from i)r. IVliddleton; and 
though he subseipienlly sued for it under restrictions, it was still 
denied to him. Cn trial, how’ever, it was found that a bishop 
had not been nearly so mischievous as had been apprelnuided. 
^’o rebellion had followed his appointnient ; the rupees had con- 
tinued to drop as fast as before into the Company’s treasury : aiuh 
accordingly, one of tlie tirsL a^cls of i)r. Aliddleton’s successor 
was to ordain a native Cliiistian. Nor was this the only thorn in 
the side of our first Indian bishop. It may be gathered from his 
two latter charges, how much he sulfered fiom the divisions w hich 
In? saw' amongst the [u'ople, and that the want of unity in c huich 
doctrine and discipliiu^ afforded him a subject of sevc'n^ niorti/ica- 
lion — of mortiffcation prop<n tioiied to the stnmgtli of his reasonable 
eonvietion that 4‘\ery <le[)arture fiom the teiu*ls of tlui church of 
Kngland was a departure from sound faith and pvimili\e })raclice. 
.Haptists, liideptMuleiits, Weskyan iMellu»dists and Presb\ terians 
were all struggling tor precedence ; anil the poor heathen lookiu’s- 
on might well be perplexed with nimeeessaiy diffienlties whin 
they p«'reei\ed that the Cffiristian doetors themselves agreed in 
nothing hut in mutual accusations of error. Having borne up, 
bow(‘v<‘r, against these diffienlties as few men eon Id lia\(‘ done; 
and having wielded tlie [lowers of a bishop for nearly uine veais, 
with a wisdom that, has proeiireil for him the admiration of all 
lovers of oiir ehurch, this excellent man was gathered to his fathers; 
and was succeeded by one, of whom, if we should now sjieak some- 
what more at large, our exi use must lx*, found in the (.‘xlraordinary 
<l(*giee of public sympathy with wliiih his recent and untimely 
death has lie.en regarded, both in lOngland and India. 

lieginuld lleher was tlie son of the Hev. Keginalil llebi’r, of 
iMarton, in \orkshire, and of Mary, daughter of tlx* lii’v. .Hr. 
.Allanson, of the saiiu,* eoiintv. His father livi'd just long taiough 
to witness his voutliful ’iionoiirs ; * his mother still smvives to 
lanxait his eaily death, JJe was born A|)ril 131st, at 

Malpas, in Clieslpn*, a living at that time Jield by Air. Ileber, 
as was shortly afterwards that of Iloduet, in Salop, which, 
together v^ith the estate, had come into possession of his faniilv 
by a marriage with an heir<»ss of the ancient and bonoun d name of 
V 1 * 111011 . In bis cbildhood, lii^ginahl I lei ler was remarkable for 
the eagerness with which he read the Jlihle, anil the accuracy w ith 
which lie rememhered it; a taste and tahmt which siihseipient. 
aei[uiieineiils and inaturer years only served to strength(*n, so that, 
a great [lovlion of his reading was inlejiided, or at least was em- 
ployed, to illustrate the Scriptures; and perhaps few men of his 

day 
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(lay had altained so niasU^ly a knowledge of the historic^al parts of 
the Bible as well as the doctrinal or could •have tlirowii ha[)pier 
light upon its oriental customs, its difiicult geography, or the 
civil, political, and moral condition ’of the people to whom it was 
addn^ssed. We believe it was once his intention to have published 
notes upon Calmest, a task for whirb he would have brought all 
the resources which any single individual could be expected to 
furnish. Such :i work, had it pleased (Jod to restore him to 
his native land, would have bei^i an agreeable and most useful 
«Mnplo\m(*ut f<>r iiis declining years; and many materials for it, 
in addition to those he already ])ossessed, he would have iin- 
doubt('(lly accumulated during liis active reseaiches in the Ivast. 
To vejbal criticism he had not (like his episc(^pal predecessor) 
ilovott'd so much attention ; nor perhaps did the character of 
his juind (jiialif} him for making, in that branch of learning, tiui 
same ])rogrc*ss as in its more popular depaiimeiits. The f)utient 
investigation of a peeuliar couslrueAion, or the mnendalion of a 
<’orinpl(Ml t(‘\l, (necessary as such labours arc',) are not those in 
which the faculties of a [>oct (and such w'ere ccntaiiily his) com- 
monly di'light; and of the few poets who have attempted miimte 
critieisiu most have' failed, and none have been cmiiiently snccessfnl. 

1 Ic' reci'ivc'd his early c'dneation at the grammar-scliool of \\ liile- 
chnrch, mIic'Uc'o lu* was afterwards sent to l^r. Bristowe, a gentle- 
man who look pupils lu'ar J^ondon. His subs<'t|uent carc'er at 
Oxford, where' he was entered of Brazen-n«so College, in 1800, 
jnoved how' wi'll his vonthfnl studies had^been direc'ted, and how 
diligentlv pursued. The* University prizes for Latin verse, le>r the 
Jxngllsli j)oem, and for the Knglisli prose-essay, were successively 
awardi'i! him ; and * Palc'stiuc’ received the higher and rarer com- 
pliment of public and imivc'rsal praise'. Such a poem, com[)osed 
at such an age, has indeed some, but not many, parallels in our 
languagi*. Its copious diction, — its perfect numbers, — its images, 
so wc'll chosiui, divi'isiiled so happily, and treated with so miicli 
diseretion and good lastc', — tlu^ traiisiuc^is from one period to 
another of (he hisUny of the Holy J^and, so dexterously contri\<;d, 
— and, above all, the ample knowledge of Scripture, and ol writ- 
ings illustrative of Scripture, displayed in it — all these things 
might have seemed to bespeak the work of a man who Miad 
been long cdiusing, and bc;guu late,’ rather than of a stripling 
of nineteen. Some few of our University l^lnglish prizopoems 
have had an ephemeral reputation bc^yond the prc'cincts of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford ; but ‘ Palestine’ is almost the only one — 
(we can recollect, at most, but two others of w hom any such lan- 
guiige could be fairly u^jcd) — that has maiutaiued its honours 
unimpaired, and entitled itself, after the lapse of years, to be coii- 
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sidered the property of the nation. It might have been expected 
that sucli a poem \i'oiild but have been tlie lirst of many — that 
so cordial a welcome would have stamped its author the follower 
of the muses for life ; but haVin|; given to the world a small and 
Avell-kiiown iniscellaiieous volume in I 81 C, (the whole of which 
did not then appear for the first time,) he withdrew almost entiredy 
from a pursuit to which he was by temper strongly inclined, and 
devoted himself to the unobtrusive duties of the clerical odice.'^'«> 
From the original jiieces of tlpit volume, it would bo easy to 
select thoughts of animation and of tenderness ; but unless ])t‘r- 
haps * File Passage of the Red Sea’ (which is a noble copy of 
verses) should be excepted, nothing that, as a wh<»l(', <*tnnes up to 
the standard of Palestine. In the translations of Pindar which it 
contains, it may be doubted whether the deiip-moutlied '^^fhe- 
baii is not made to speak too much after the manner of the 
great minstrel of Scotland; still they are exe(‘ntcd with gianiine 
spirit and elegance, and the rambling movennaits of an ainhor, 
who, in his anxiety to escape from an Micro or an j\g(‘sias, 
is very apt to run riot and lose his way, art* comieettMl with no 
eoininon succt'ss. Previous, however, to the protliiction of this 
volume, and whilst he was yet fellow of All Souls, a society to 
which (it should have betai said) lit' had been tdeclt'd rrt)m Hrazt'ii- 
nose, Regiiialtl IJeber travelled through those parts of hairope 
which were then open to an Englishman ; anti some of his ob- 
servations upon Russia and the Crimea, which Dr. C'larke was 
permitted to extract frohi his MS. journal, and publish as noU‘s 
to his t)W'n work, liave ever liceii recktincd thti hijonx of the vo- 
lume, and, indeed, convey more informatit>ii in a liwv wt»rds than 
jierhaps wtmid have been coinmiinicatctl b\ any traveller, t:\ct'pt 
Jjurckhardt — whose close and pithy seiitences not iinIVctpiently 
resemble these able nit'moraiida. 

Having now bt;en put in jmssessioii of the valnabhi living of 
ilodnet, which had been reserved for him, he married Anieiia, 
daughter of J)r. Shipley* late dean of St. Asaph, and, hap|)y in 
the prospect of those domestic endearments v\hich no man was 


* Still, out of till* fiiliit'ss of his hi'urt, or at the; mil of Ills friemU, he uuulil at inter- 
vals gne proof that his hand had not forgot its oumiing, hovveiei it might have hung up 
the harp ; and a spccinieu will not dispU*a‘sC our rcadoi s, ; — 

* FAREWKLL. 


‘ When eyes arc heaming 

What nev er tongue miglit tell. 

When tears arc streaming 
From their crystal cell ; 

When hands are linked that dread to part. 
And heart is met hy throbbing heart. 

Oh ! bitter, bitter is the sriiait 
Of ihciii that V)id farewell * 


‘ When liopt* Is ('hidden 

That fain of bli'.N would tell, 

And love foi'hidd(Mi 

In till* hrej^t to dwell; 

Wlxiii fettered hy a viewless chain, 
\Vc turn and ga/e, and turn again, 

Ol#'. death were mercy to the pain 
Of them that bid farewell !’ — MS. 

inoro 
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more qiialifiiHl to enjoy, settled liiniself in his rectory. In no 
scene of his lifii, perliaps, did his cliaracter appear in greater 
beauty than Avliilst he was living here, ‘ seeing Clod’s blessings 
spring out of his mother earth, aut| eating his own bread in peace 
and privacy.’ Jriis talents might have made him proud, but he 
was hiimble-minded as a child — eager to call forth the intellectual 
stores of others, rather tlian to display his own — arguing without 
Joginatisrn, and convincing without triumpb — equally willing to 
reason ^^ith the wise, or take a share in tlie innocent gaieties of a 
winter’s fire-side ; for it was no part of his creed that all innocent 
mirth ought to bo banished from the purlieus of a good man’s 
cl\vi‘ lling ; or that he is called upon to abstract liimself from the 
rchnements and civilities of life, as if sitting to Teniers for a pic- 
ture of tlie ’J^miptations of St. Anthony. The attentions he 
received might have made him selfish, but his own inclinations 
were cv<*r the last lui consulted; indeed, of all the features in 
Ills character this was, peihaj)s, the most prominent — that in him, 
.srff did not seem to bl^ denied, to be mortified, but to be for- 
gotten. 1 1 is lov(^ of letters might have made him an inactive parish- 
pri(*st, but lie was daily amongst his parishioners, advising them 
in dilliciilties, comforting them in distress, kneeling, often to the 
hazard of his own life,* by their sick-beds ; exiiortiiig, eucoiirag- 
iiig, reproving as he saw need; where there was strife, the peace- 
mak(‘r; wliere there was want, the cheerful giver. Yet in all this 
there w^as no j>ar.ide, no ctVort, apparently^ nbt the smallest con- 
scioiisness that his conduct differed from that of other men — 
Ins <hity seemed to be his delight, his piety an instinct. Many a 
good ileed done by liini in secret only came to light when he had 
b(‘en rtMiioM'd far away, and but for that removal w^oiild have been 
for cwHT liid — many an instance of benevolent interfereiice where 
it was least suspected, and of delicate attention towards those 
whose humble rank in life is too often thought to exempt their 
SLij)criors from all need of mingling courtejjsy with kindness. That 
lie w as sometimes deceixed in his favoiirablo^cstimale of mankind, 
it would be vain to deny ; such a guileless, confiding, unsus- 
pieioiis singleness of heart as his, cannot always be proof against 
cunning, i^nl if he had not this worldly knowledge, he wanted 
it jicrhaps in common with most nieii of genius and virtue ; the 
‘ wisdom of the serpent’ was almost the only wisdom in which he 
did not abound. 

^I'he liaiinjton Lectures wdiich he published in 181(> esta- 
blished his repiitatioii in the theological world ; for, though many 
dissented from his views on some speculative points, every com- 

* Mr. llclier wa*?, on one occabiou'J brought to the brink of the grave by a typhus 
fever caught in this way. 

petoiit 
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petont judge was compelled to do justice to the depth of learning, 
llie variety of research, and the ricJniess of illustration whicli 
those compositions disjilayiML 

At home, in his own parish^ his sermons were very original — 
sometimes expanding into general views of the scheme and doctrines 
of revelation, collected from an intimate acquaintance, not with 
commentators, but with tlu^ details of holy writ itself, frequently 
drawing ingenious lessons for Christian conduct, from the suboidij? 
nate parts of a parable^, a mirac^Ie, or a history, w'iiich a less ima- 
ginative mind would have overlooked — oft(‘ii enlivened by nK)ral 
stork's, with which his multifarious rc^ading supplied him ; and occa- 
sionally by facts which had come, perhaps, under his own ob^eiva- 
tion, and which he thought calculated to give spirit or perspicuity 
to the truths he was imparting: a practice which, wlien jiuliciously 
n'strained, is well adapted to secure tht^ nistic hearer from tin ^ 
fate f)f luitycluis, without giving offence even to nicer biuqhrcn : 
of which the powerful c.lfect is discoverable (though the figures 
may be grosser than the times would now admit) in the sc'rinons 
of Latimer and the Ue formers ; subsequently, in tlio^i of 'I'avlor 
and South ; and still moie leeently, iii the popular haiangues t>f 
hitheld and Wesley ; and a priu tice, we will aild, whicJi di'- 
lives couiitenaiieo and antlioritv from the use of parables in the* 
preaching oiOur Loril. Of I !(d>cr’s /ro/g/fr/gc in the pulpit we shall 
pieseiitly give our readers an opportunity of judging for thciu- 
sclvt'.s. l^olished it vyas, for such it was in his oidinary con- 
\(Msation, }ci seldom above the ivaeli of a eounlrv eongu'galion, 
and sometimes (when there was a duty to be driven honie) plaiu- 
spoktni to a (h^greo for wliich few’ modern men would have had eon- 
ragi'. h'n*queully it eNhibiUul metaphors, bold, and eviai startling ; 
and ever possessed a singular charm, in the hap[iy ado[)tion of 
expressions from the pure and iintleiiled I'kiglish of our liible, 
with wliicii liis mind was thoroughly imbued. 

Ill the iniilst of these pxercises of his calling, ])ublic aiul juivalt', 
he tbiind time to coiiifio.se many hymns ; vvliicli, had he c«>mph‘U’d 
the series, as (with the assistance of frieiuls) lu' hojx il to have 
done, woiihl have been in n'hition to the (iospels for the several 
Sundays throughout the year — ctunpositioiis, whicli lliost* who have 
seen tlunii w ill desire, that every one should have the opportunity of 
seeing ; and which those will readily believi^ to be full of beauties, 
both pocitical and s))iritual, who are acquainted with the few hymns 
W'hieJi he has actually jniblished.* In 

* The followiiifj is for St. Stephen’s D.'iy : 

‘ The Son of God is gone to wvir a kingly trown to gain, 
lli^ hloo<Ured banner streams afar ! Whu follows m his train ? 

VV ho lu'-st ran <lrink liis c!ip of woe, triuinphant over pain? 

Who boldest bears his cross below i* He follows in his train ! 


^ The 
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fii llopjinalil ILiber unclorlook a nior«* seriousta.sk, >vliirh 

was to liiiisli a life of Jc'rt'iny Tailor, and a eintical examination of 
liis writinj^s, loi* a new edition of the works of that great and good 
man. Since tlu^ publication of hi.s Ivainpton Le< tnres, tliis Mas 
the first tiu'ological essay <»f any ‘length in which he had openly 
engaged. If il he coinpan'd (as far as the, snl>jecl will admit of 
<-oinparison) with the * Sermons on the Personality and OHice of 
^du‘ Chiislian Comfoiter/ il will he. found that it is tht‘ work of 
jnatiirer know'letlg<‘, and a more* chastis4‘d taste ; tlu‘ style n^taining 
the vigour, peiiiaps sonu‘what of the. tloridness, of former vears, 
hut without h('ing complicated, ambitious, <ir consliained; the 
matter exhibiting much thought, as well as ampU' reading, and 
setting loith, without leservc, the author's own views of jiiost of 
the conlroscu'ted points of ihiiich doctrine and discipliin', which 
his suhj4‘('t uatuially h-d him to pass in re\ii‘w. l>ut tin' work 
<len\es a furllu*!' inl«*rcst from tlu‘ evichmt sympathy with whi< h his 
hiogiapliei (perhaps unconsciourdv ) (‘ontem]»lales the lile ami 
writings of that heavenly-inimled man:-- Much, imUsMl, they had 
in (ominon - a pot'tical ti nipinaimait, a hatred of intoh raiu'e, 
gix at simplu ity, an abomination of every sordid ami narrow- 
mindtid feeling, an l arnesi desir*' to inaki' r<*ligion j)raclieal instead 
of spet'ul.itive, and faith, \ivi<l in propoition to (lie v igonr «»f high 
imagination. 

About the time w'luai this Life appeared, Air. llebi'r was 
elected [>r<'ache.r at I am-olifs^inn — a very lUilteiiug ilistinction, 
whether lint character of tlu^ ihators fxi I’onsidered, or the 

' 'flu*. ^].iir\i lii-'l, iMirlo »no rouM pioue lu^ynid tho ^.'’ilvc. 

Will* .N.iw Ills Ma-'lrr in lh»*sky, an*i riillol on liini lo •s.no ; 

Liko Mini, wilh p.irilon on Iii-. tonmic in iniiUt iiioitnl p.iln, 

III* ]»Myi-il tor tiu-jn that ilid ihc n rung. Wlio lollow^ in lii^ Ir.im ? 

‘ A ”li)iions tlio cIiommi li‘\v on vvlioin llioSpnit 

'I’nw'Ivo \ alMMl llu: Inilh they know, and I'rieoil t!)i' anil (1 lino ; 

'I’lioY iii'.'l 1 lu‘ t viMiit\ lii'.nnlisii'd sloe), tin* lion’* yorv mam*, 
d’lu'V liow’d llii-ir iiorks tlio doalli lo red. NViio loll^iw «* in their Irain ? 

‘ A nolile ,innj , ineji and bo) *«, lhe*malron and riu#in.iid, 

Around llifii S,iMom’*i tlnone rejoiec, in rohe*^ of lij^lil ai Mycl. 

I'liey eliinhed the di//y s((»ep i/l’ lieaNCii, llirondi peril, toil, and pain— - 
Oil, (.Joil I foils may he £;i\cn to fulion in their praiii 1’ — itfS. 

'I'hcrc is inneh ol that '>iiiiplif itv which >hoiihl ever di->tiii;:iiish deiolion.d ])oflrv, in 
''Oine hymns adaplrd to popular \Vel>h aiis. We .shall tr:in**crihe the ■'lioite'’t ol them — 

‘ A VKSPE11-HYMN. 

^ (lod that ln.lde^l earth and heaven, 

Darkne-*** and li;;ht — 

Wlio the d.iy lor toll liast given, 

^ J*’or rcht the night — 

May thine angcUgnards defend ns, 

Shimher '^nect thy*^ mercy send us. 

Holy dreamt and hopes alkMid 
This live-long night !’ — MS. 


merits 
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merits of liis predecessor, or those of the (iistiiiguishcd person 
before >\honi he \vUs preferred; \aluahle, moreover, ;is placing 
soineA\hat more ^ in ocidis eiviiuu’ a man intended by nature for 
a less obscure station than ‘that which he had for years been 
tilling, — thongli assuredly that Vas one whicli he, had it been so 
ordained, would ha\e conliniiod to till to his dying day, without 
any querulous suspicion that he had tallen on evil times when 
merit is overlooked, and talent suflered to spend itself on au 
unworthy held. ^ 

'riiiis usefully and happily was he engaged; — in town, occupy- 
ing an honourable and iin]>ortanl situation, anil with easy access to 
ineJi of letters, of whom the capital must ever be the resort; — 
in die country, Inhabiting a parsonage, built by himself in a 
situation which he had selected, in the neighbourhood of most 
of his kindred, amidst friends who loved and reverenced him, 
ami in a parish where none w’ould ha\e desired a greater satis- 
faction than to have done him a service, — w’hen lie was siini- 
inoned from scenes whore, to use a beautiful expression of 
V\ arburtou’s, ^ he had hung a thought upon eM^ry thorn,’ to lake 
upon himself the government of the church in India. W hat his 
struggles at that mouu'ut were, those who were near him at the time 
know well. How could such a man contemplate such a charge 
without SOUK! self-distrnsl ? How could h<‘ give up his country 
without a pang? JJow could he look forward to an Indian 
climate without apprehension — not, indeed, f«>r himself, (for of 
himself he was ever phnligal,) but for his wife and ehild ? Still 
a splendid op]n)rtunil> of usefulness was olfered him: and ar<’us- 
lonu^<l as he was, in a degree quite; charactt'iistie, to reeoguise the 
siqu riiilending hand of Providence in all tlu' lesser (wents of lile, 
it was not to he cxjieeted that in oiu* of the iialnre and magni- 
tude' of this, he would see it no longer. i\ft<‘r imic h deliberation, 
he refused the a])pointmeiit, not however without some misgiving 
of heart ; he slioitly idte;r withelrew his lefiisal, auel was then satis- 
iieil that he had acted '/rght. Se:;ehilar minds may loe>k, ami have 
looked, fe^r the seeaihu' motives which might have actuale.d him; 
but, in liutli, — .. 

IIe> liearel a v^oice they eouUl not ht'ar, 

Which said, no le>uger stay ; 

He saw a hand tlu*y e*oul(l not see*, 

Whicli heekoncel him away. 

^ [ can say with confidence,' writes he about tliis time, ^ that 
1 have aeteul for the host; and evem now' that the die is cast, 1 feel 
no regret for the resolution J have taken, nor any distrust of 
the ineicies and goodness of Providijpee, who may protect both 
me and mine, and, it lie sees best for us, biing us back again, and 

preserve 
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preserve our excellent friends to welcome us. For England, and 
tlie sctMies of iny earliest and dearest recollections; I know no 
better farewell than that of Philoctetes : — 

XarjD*, w ird^ov 

Jta/x’ ^hic’Koix 7rfe/^\}/ov ^ 

•h [JLoXqx 

yvojyun re (piKojv, yjj TtcL\^xijArotjp 
AaZ/xwv, os* rxvT eTrex^xvev/ 

Yet a far Intb'r fart^vvell tlnyi this was his own; for having 
leturned to ilodiict for a few weeks to settle his affairs before 
his iinal departure, on Sunday l2()th April, 18<2,‘3, he preached 
his last .sermon there, the effect of \viii('h those wlio read it may 
partly conjecture — tho.se who heard it {wv, are told) will never 
forget. It was printed at the earnest request of ihr, congregation, 
and as the copies were few, an<l the circulation h>cal, it may not 
probably have fallen into the liaials of many of our readers ; we 
lake advantage, therefore, of a .second edition which has just been 
published, to introihice a passage or two fiom it to their notice. 
lla\ing spoken in general of the vanity of tixiug the affections on 
a world where evcr\ thing is fleeting, to the neglect of that Being 
who alone is for eA’(‘r the same, lui proceeds — 

‘ Aly ministerial lahoiirs among you must have an end ; I give 

over into other hands, the task of w^atehing over your sj)intiial welfare ; 
and many, very many, of those with whom 1 luive ganvn up from chi]<i- 
hood, in wliose society I have passed my happiest*(lays, and to whom it 
htis heen, during more than lifteeii years, my rtuty and my (leliglit (with 
Mieli ability as God has given me) to preach tlie gospel oi t’hrist, must, in 
all firohahility, see iriy face in the flesh no more, Lhider .such (urcum- 
stanccs, and connected with many who now hear me hy tlie dearest tic.s 
of blood, of frieiidshii), and of gratitude, some mixture of regret is excu- 
sable, some degree of sorrow is holy. ] cannot, Avithont some anxiety for 
the future, forsake, for au untried and arduous field of duty, tlie (juiet 
scenes where, during so much of my past life, J have eiijiwed a more 
lliaii usual share of earthly comfort and prcjsjJifl’ity ; I cannot hid adieu 
to those, with ivhose idea almost every ri'collt'ctioii of ]>ast liajipiness is 
connected, without many earnest wislie.^ for their Avelfare, and (J will 
confcs.s it) without some severe self-reproach that, ^>hile it was in my 
pou’er, 1 have done so mucii less than I ought to have done, to render 
that welfare eternal. 1’here are, indeed, those here wIio know, and there 
is Onf% above all, who knows better than any of you, how earnestly I 
have desired the peace and the lioliiiess of His ehun h ; how truly I have 
loved the people of tiiis jilace ; and hoAV warmly I have lioped to be the 
means, in His hand, of liriiigiiig many among you to glory. But I am at 
tliis moment but too jiainfiilly seii.^ihlc that in many things, yea in all, my 
performance lias fallen short of my prineijdes ; that neither privately nor 
publicly have I taught you wWi so much diligence as now seems neces- 
sary in my eyes : nor has my example set forth the doctrines in wliicJi I 

have 
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have, ]iowcvcr imi^ei fectly, instructed yon ; yet, if iny zeal lias failed in 
stciuiincss, it never luK been wantiiijj^ in sincerity. I have expressed no 
eoiivit'ticni wbicli 1 have not deeply felt ; have jjreiiclied no doctrine wliicli 
1 have not stedfastly ])elieved: however inconsistent iny life, its leadinji; 
object lias been your welfare — and f have hoped, and sorrowed, and 
studied, and prayed for your instruction, and that you inii;-ht be saved. 
For iny labours, such as they were, I have lieen indeed most riel ily 
rewarderl, in the uniform affection and respect wbicli I have received 
from my parishioners ; in tlieir ret>'nlar and increasiiify attendance in tbis> 
holy place, and at the tabb* of thed^ord ; in tlu‘ welcome wliicli I have 
never failed to meet in tlie bouses both of rieb and poor ; in tlie rei^ret 
(beyond my deserts, and beyond my fullest expectations) with wliicli my 
announced dejiarture has been received by you ; in youi‘ expresseil and 
repeated wisb(‘s for my welfare and my return; in the muiiilicent token 
of your regard, Avi ill wliicli I have been this inorninu: lionoiiied in 
your numerous attendance* on the jircscnt occasion, an<l in those marks of 
emotion Avliicli I Avitiiess around me, and in wlileh 1 am myself wt‘ll nigh 
constrained to join. For all these, aeeept sueb tliariks as 1 can jkiv — 
accetit my he^t wishes — accept my affectionate regrets — ai‘cii*t tin- lon- 
tinnance of the jirayors which f have hitlu'rto offcrisl n[i for you daily, 
and in wbicli, vvhaUjver and wherever my spliere of duty may beri'afler 
be, my congregation of Ilodiiet sliall (believe it !) iie\er lie forgotten.’ 

ll(! then i xliorts tlimii, by vaiious coiisideriitioii.s, to iiiutnal 
charily and good will ; and conliniics in words which (long as our 
cxtiact has all cad} Iumui) we know not how' to withhold — 

‘ Whmld to God, iiuh'ed, 1 could hojie to li^ave you all as truly at pi'aco 
W'ith eaeli other, as [ tru>v and lielieve there is peace hctwi^en nu* and 
you ! Yet if thci\*- he any liere whom I have at any tinu’ offiTidc»l, let 
me entreat his forgiveness, and express the hoju* that la* hus already 
forgiven me. If any wdio thinks he has done me w rong, (1 know of none,) 
let him he assured tliat the fault, if it Avere one, is not only forgiven hut 
forgotten ; and let me earnestly eutre.it you all, as it may be the last 
request AA’hicIi I shall ever iiiaki?, the last adviee Avliich 1 sliall ever offer 
to you — little cliildreu, loAU* one another and forgive oiu* another, even 
as Ciod, for Christ's sake, lialli Wed and forgiven you.’ 

Ha\ing thus taken leave of a pari.sh, Avlu'n? he still signitied a 
hojie that he niigbt lay his boiu's, he liasb'iied again lo town to 
n‘eei\e imposilioif of hands, and then depart — 

‘ My consecration (he writes to a friend in the country) is fixed 
for next Sunday ; and as the time draws near, I feel its awfulness very 
strongly — far more, T tliink, than the parting Avliich is to follow a fort- 
night after. I could vvisli (he adds) to Juwe the prayers of my old con- 
gregation, })ut know not Avell hoAV U) ex])ress the Avisii in conformity 
Avith custom, or Avitliout seeming to court notoriety.* 

A special general iiioetiiig of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge Avas now called, Jiiid a^^valodictory address to him, 

♦ A piece of plate had been given to Mr. lleber by Ids parishioners. 

pronounced^ 
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pronounced, in ihe luuiie of that vouerabJe hody, by the l^isbi>[) of 
ibistol ; an address only } ioidiii^ in })e;nity (if it do(*.s >ield) fo 
the reply wbicli it produced — the one tli^iiilied, impressive, affec- 
tiouale — the other j»loN\iug uith all'the natural eloquence of c\\- 
eited fediufvs. 

On Monday, Kith June, I82J, Dr. (lebcr embarked with liis 
lainily a little below Gravesend, and, accompanied to llie ship by 
t many sorrowiui; friends, bade adieu to lai![»land for t‘\ei. ell it 
is, that 1 ‘very j;reat event in life, ^whicli <lo(‘s violence to the fetd- 
ings, usually brings witli it immediate demands upon our e\e)- 
tioiis, whereby the attention is diverted, and the grief subdued. 
On ship-hoard, he found abundant occupation in prosecuting the 
study of Mindostanee and Persian, which, indepeialcntlv of tludr 
prospt'ctive ustd'ulness, he, as many others had (hme Ik fore him, 
found to be possessed of high interest anil curiosilv, — 

‘ as estahJisliiiig Ixw'oiid all doiiht tli(‘ originMl eonneeti(m of the lan- 
guages of India, Persia, and Norllwru Europe, and the complete diver- 
.sity of these fi’om the Hebrew and other Semitic latjgiiages. T1 j()s(‘ (he 
ohserv(‘s) who fancy tlic PiTsians and fndiaJis to have, Ixx'n derived froju 
Elam, tlie sou of Sliem, or from any hody hut Japheth, the lirst-horu of 
Noah, and father of Gouu'r, Meshcch, and 'J'uhal, liave, I am persnadixl, 
paid no attiaition to tlie languages either of Pej'sia, llns.-sia, t)?' Seandina- 
via, I have lo!ig had this suspieion, and am not sorry to tind it eon- 
firmed by (‘Veil the. grammar of my new studies. If, in a year oi* two, 
t h(' exult ingly adds,) I flo not know tlu m both J|l lindo^tanee and IVr- 
sian) at least as well as 1 do Enaieh and Geniian, the fault, 1 trust, will 
l)e in my capacity, not in my diligeiici*.' 

Ill the ()ctoher following, he landed iu India with a held hefore 
him that might ehallenge the labours of an aposlh*, and we will 
\eiilure to say, with as much of the s|)irit of an aposlh* in him as 
lias r*'sted on any man in llu‘se lall«‘rda\s. 1 1 was nowHiis anxious 
wisl? to coiiipos<’, as far as in him lay, thost? unhapqiy religions dis- 
sensions of wliieh we iiavi.' already spoken; and witlniut making 
any concession un))i‘Coming a h^yal and tr^ie l*ovi‘r of liis ow ucimicli, 
to set forth tlie Ui*ces?,ity of hmnililv and charitY, Chiistiaii giaees 
to which schism is so commonly fatal — <nid williont winch e\en the 
purest speculutive opinions can, after all, be \vi!)rth nothing. I’or 
sncli a task as this, none who knew J)r» llebiT at all, could deny 
that ho was singularly wh' 11 titled. lu a personal regard for him- 
self, he was sure to bow^ tlie hearts of tlie jieoph* as the lu'art of 
oue man. Is it not ac<*ording to our <‘xpcrienee to believe, that 
the aftections might have inllneuceil the conclusions of llie uiult'r- 
*itaudiiig, and that by his means many angry disputants miglit 
have been brought to think alike, and to think as our cUnrcIi di- 
rects them ? With a fiirtlitr view to more' general conformity, he, 
after a while, suggested to the Society for Promoting Christian 

Knowledge, 
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Kiiowledjxo, the propriety of sending out (if possible) missionaries 
episcopnlly ordained, in order so far to obviate an unfavourable 
ini])ression produced on the natives, who were at a loss what cha- 
racter to assign to ministeis of the gospel, whom those who sup- 
ported and dispersed them, were unwilling to admit to their owm 
churches. Nor did he think such a measure unlikely to promote 
the influence of the Church of England (already very considera- 
ble) with the different stocks of oriental Christians — Greeks, i\r- . 
menians, and Syrians — who hold,^ike her, episcopacy to be of apos- 
tolic institulioii. In accordance with these sentiments, Dr. Ileber 
thought tit to re-ordain several protestant ministers who made 
an application to that effect, and though he did not urge the uni- 
versal adoption of such apian, yet he did not conceal his opinion 
that it was much to be desired. To the native schools he gave his 
utmost protection and support ; interested in their behalf those 
whose patronage was most valuable; and took effectual steps for 
rendering the bounty of his countrymen at home tributary to the 
same good end. He pleached very otlen : it mwer had been his 
))ractice to spare hiinstdf w hen in l^jighind, and in the t*ast lu' felt 
further calls in the more jiressing wants of the people, and the 
extreme paucity of the clergy. 

Short as his time in India was, his visitations had embraced 
almost tlie whole of his vast diocese. '^J'o the northern portion of 
it, which Bishop Middleton (who found ample occupation at Cal- 
cutta and in southern India) had never been able to reach, hc' first 
turned his sU'ps ; and having jounieyed as far as Merul, ‘ leaving 
behiiul him,’ says Mr. jMslier, the chaplain of the station, ‘an im- 
pression which I think will not soon or easily pass away,’ he bent 
his course southwards, and tra\eis<;d the eoiintry to Bombay. 

‘ Of tlie way of jicrfonniiig these long journeys in India, I was 
myself (says the Bishop, in one of tJie private letters now before us) 
vx'ry imperfectly informed before I came here ; and, cv'eii then, 
it was long before I could believe how vast and cumbersome an 
apparatus of attendance* and supplies of every kind was necessary, 
to travel in any degree of comfort or se(‘urity. On tJie rivxr, 
indeed, so long as^ tliat lasted, our progress is easy and jdeasant, 
(hating a little heat and a few storms,) carried on hy a strong’ 
south -easleiTi hreeze, in a very roomy and comfortable boat, against 
tlie stream of a majestic body of water, with a breadth, during the 
rainy season, so liigh up as l^xtra, of bom six to nine miles", and 
even above Patra, as far as Cawiipore, in no idace narrower than 
the JVIersey opposite Livei’iiool, But it is after leaving the Ganges > 
for tlie land journey, that, if not the tug, yet no small part of tlu> 
apparatus^ proientus^ el amvicatus of war, commences. It has been 
iny wish, on many accounts, to travel vithout unnecessary display. 
Wy tents, equiiancnts, and number of servants, are all on the smallest 

scale 
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scale which comfort or propriety would admit of. They all fall sliort 
of wJiiit are usually taken hy the <‘ollectors of ^listricts ; and in compa- 
rison of wliat the cqmmaiider-in-chief had with liim the year before 
last, I have found people disposed, to cry out against them as quite 
insufHcient. Nor have I asked for single soldier or trooper beyond 
wliat the commanding ollicers of districts have themselves offered as 
necessary and suitable. Yet, for myself and Dr. Smith, the united 
numbers amount to three elephants, above twenty camels, five horses, 
besides ponies for our principal .servants, twenty-six servajits, twenty- 
six bearers of bu^’dens, fifteen clashees to pitch and remove tents, cle- 
phant and camel drivers, 1 helieAm, thirteen ; and ^ince we Jiave left 
the (’om])any’s territories, and entered iiajapootain, a guard of eigh- 
teen irregular horse, and lorty-five sipaliees on foot, including native 
ollicers. Nor is this all ; for there is a number of petty tradesmen and 
other poor people, whose road is the same as ours, and wlio liave asked 
permission to encamp near us, and travel under our protection; so tliat 
yestenlay, when I found it expedient, on account of the scarcity which 
prevails in these provinces, to order an allowance of flour, by way of 
Sunday dinner, to every person in camp, the rmmhei* of heads was 
returned one hundred and sixty- five. With all these formidable nuin- 
bers, you must not, however, suppose that any exorbitant luxury ri-igns 
in my tent ; our fare is, in fact, as homely as any two farmers in 
England sit down to ; and, if it be sometimes oxuberant^ the fault 
must be laid on a comitry where we must take a whole sheep or kid, if 
wc would have animal food at all, and where neither slieey) nor kid 
Avill, when killed, remain eatable more than a day or two. truth 

is, that wliere jieoplc carry evcrytliing with tliClii, tent, bed, furniture, 
wine, beer, and crockery, for six moutlis together, no small quantity of 
beasts of burden may well be supposed necessary ; and in countries 
sucli as those wliieh I have now been traversing, where every man is 
armed ; where ev(‘iy third or fourth man, a few years since, was a tJnef 
by profession ; and where, in spite of Kiiglisli infiuenee and supremacy, 
the forests, moimtaius, and multitude of petty sovereignties, afford all 
possible scope for the practical application of Wordsworth’s good old 
rule,” — you may believe me, that it is neitl;er *])omp nor cowardice 
which has thus fenced your friend in witli spears, Shields, and bayonets.** 
Jii the course of tliis aixluous pilgriiiiagc from Calcutta to 
llombay, he found occasions for preaching upwards of fifty times ; 
and the sermon delivered on one of those occasions, at the conse- 
cralioii of a church near 13euures, was printed at the request of 
tlie Europeans who heard it ; and, though beat ing marks of having 
been written in haste, fidly justifies their discermiient in having 
made that request. The follow ing passage has much of the pecu- 
liai; manner of the author of Palestine : — 

‘ If the Israelites were endowed, beyond the nations of mankind, Avith 
wise and rigJiteous laws, Avith a fertile and almost impregnahle territory, 

* Letter dated Liirrcchar, ^UuzeiutJ Maab 14, lb‘d5. 
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with a race of valiant and victorious kings, and a God who (while they 
kept Ills ways) was a wall of fire against their enemies round about 
them ; if the kings of the Avilderness did them hgmage, and the lion- 
haniier of DaAdd and Solomon Avas , reflected at once from the Mediterra- 
nean and the Euphrates — it was, that the way of the Lord might ho 
made knoAxm by their means upon eartli, and that the saving health of 
the Messiah might become conspicuous to all nations. 

‘ My brethren, it has ])leased tlie Almighty, that the nation to Avhich 
AA^e ourseh’^es belong, is a great, a^^aliant, and an understanding nation ; 
it has idtased Him to giAX* us an empire, in Avhich the sun never sets — a 
commerce by \Adiich the remotest nations of tlie cartli are become our 
allies, our tributaries, 1 had almost said our neiglibours ; and by moans 
(avIic‘ 11 regarded as human means, and distinct from his mysterious pro\i- 
dence) so inadequate, as to excite our alarm as weW as Avonder, the 
soA'^ereignty over these Avidc and jx>pulous heathen lands. But is it 
for our sakes that he has given us tliese good gifts, and Avrouglit 
these great marvels in our fa\x)ur ? Are Ave not rather set up on 
high in the earth, that we may show' forth the light liy Avhicli Ave are 
guided, and l)e the bououred instruments of diftusiug those blessings 
AAdiich we ourselves enjoy, through CA'cry laud where our will is law, 
through every tribe Avherc our AA'isflomis held in rcATrence, and in every 
distant isk* whicli our Avinged vessels visit ? Tf Ave A^alue, then, (as avIjo 
docs not value ?) our renown among mankind ; if Ave exult (as who can 
lielp exulting /) in the prhdleges Avliicli the providence of God has con- 
ferred on the British nation ; if Ave are thankful (and God forbid we 
sliould be otlierAvise) for the means of usefulness in our power ; and if 
AA'e love (as Avho does not love ?) our natiA’e land, its greatness and pros- 
perity, — let us see that Ave, each of us in oin* station, are promoting to 
tlie liest of our jjOAVor, by exaiiijde, by exertion, by liberality, by tlie jirac- 
tice of (.'hristiaii justice and OAvry Aortiie, the extension of God’s truth 
iiiiioiig men, and the liouour of that holy name Avliereby we are called. 
There have heen realms before as famous as our oAvn, and (in rela- 
tion to the then extent and riches of the ciAdlizod world) as poAverful and 
as Avealthy, of which tlie traA’eller sees nothing now but ruins in tlie 
midst of a Avilderness, ^ou AA’hiTe th^ mariner only finds a rock for fishers 
to spread their nets. NincATh once reigned over the East ; but Avbero 
is NincAxdi now ? Tyre had once the commerce of the Avorld ; but Avliut 
is liecomc of TyVe ? But if the re|Kmtuncc of Nine\^eli hatl been per- 
severed in, her towers Avould liavc stood to this day. Had the daughter 
of Tyre brought her gifts to the Temple of God, she Avould have con- 
tinued a Queen tor ev(u\’ 

Tliis visitation gave the Bishop an opportunity of ascertaining 
the state and Avants of the Cliiisliaii congregations in the northern 
districts of liis diocese, Avherc in four principal places, Bena/es, 
Chunar, Merut, and Agra, he liad llic satisfaction of iinding ser- 
vice perldnned, in 1 1 indostanee, aicording to the Liturgy of the 
English Church ; it also brought him acquainted with a race 
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of men of a character far more manly than the IJcngalese, dwell- 
ing, under native chiefs, among the mountains near Uajemahel, 
in the province of Ihiliar — not dmded into castes, indift’erent 
to the idolatries of the plains, and on every account offering, as 
the Bishop thought, a very promising field for Christian teachers. 
He accordingly (by way of beginning) fixed a missionary at 15og- 
lipore, a place affording local advantages for the establishment of 
?*t'hools, for h^arning the language, and becoming acquainted with 
the heads of lliese clans, who appear to be a primitive race, pro- 
te^cted by their fastnesses from much contact or intercourse with 
the inva<lers that, from time to lime, have made India their own. 
Hie llishop entertained a very sanguine hope that a conversion of 
no onlinary extent would be thus ertected, and regardoil the be- 
giiiiiiiig thus made as doubly important, on account of the con- 
nections which, in all probability, exist between these tribes and 
the Coaiids and other nations of cential India, wliom they arc 
said strongly to resemble in habits and character. 

In a lett(‘r to one of his friends, written at tluj close of this 
i vtcnsivi' journey, the Bishoj> flistinclly expresses his satisfaction 
ihut he had never, in the whole <*onrse of it, turned either to the 
right hand or to tlio left for the sak<} ofgralilying enriosilv — that 
lu‘ had travelled in his c'piseopal capacity, and allow<*d no iilhci 
objt*cts to interfere with those which were pressed on him by the 
character of his functions. But no accomplished iLuglishman, far 
less a d<'<qdy read and deeply thinking scliohu’ like 11 eber, could 
tiaveise these regions witliout having his allentiou called to many 
objects, wliich may not, at lirst sight, a])p(ar to have been, in his 
case, professional. The whole state ami condition, hovveviT, of 
die Indian po[)nhili(m, it was, in fact, most strictly and sacredly 
his duty to study; and how snccessfiilly he carried his talents to 
this object we have in our power to show, by some passages from 
his MS. correspondence. he letter, from \\lnch we are about 
Itj quote, was written in March, afak addressed^lo one 

his oldest and most intimate friends, — a geiilh inan, not of his 
own profession, but (engaged in the business of lhc,w<»rld, ami the 
duties of a high public station. — We offer no ajiology for citing 
largely from such a letter, written upon such a subject, ami are 
sure our readers will require none. It is not oftim that tlu^ biiiglish 
public are permitted to listen to such a witness as Bishop licber, 
upon the concerns of their Indian fellovv-snbjecls. Poet as he 
was by nature, it is nevertheless true, that a highly philosophical 
cast of mind is apparent in all his w ritings upon political subjects, 
ilc was equally enabled ti) work out tin? most serious speculations 

* Tliis is4 the same letter from which we have already lnhcn the description of Indian 
travelling, • 

of 
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of what,inay be termed Political Science, and at the same. time to 
combine and compare those varieties of detailed facts, on ^vhich 
Political Science, if sound, Avill be found to depend. 

‘ Though the greater part of the Company’s provinces (except Ku- 
maoon) are by no means abundant in objects of natural beauty or curio- 
sity the prospect offering little else than an uniform plain of slovenly 
cultivation, yet, in the character and manners of the people, tliere is 
much which may be studied ^vith interest and amusement ; and in tl\e 
yet ribi^ing specimen of oriental luxury and pcjmp at Lucknow ; in 
the decayed, hut most striking Jind romantic, magnificence of Delhi ; and 
in the Taj-Mahal of Agra, (doubtless one of the most beautiful build- 
ings in the world,) there is almost enough, even of themselves, to make 
it worth a man’s wliile to cross tlic Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

‘ Since then, I have been in countries of a ndlrler character, compa- 
ratively seldom trodden by Europeans, exempt rluiing the greater part 
of their history from the Mussulman yoke, and retaining accordingly a 
great deal of the simplicity of early Hindoo manners, without much of 
that solemn and pompous uniformity which the conquests of tlie House 
of Timur seem to liave impressed on all classes of their subjects. Yet 
here there is much which is interesting and curious. The i»eople, who 
are admirably described (though I think in too faA^ourable colours) by 
Malcolm, in his Central ^ndia, are certainly a lively, animated, and 
warlike race of men, though, chiefly from their wretched goveniment, 
and j)artly from their still more wretelicd religion, there is luirdly any 
vice, either of slaves or robbers, to wJiich they do not seem addicted. 
Yet such a state of society is at least curious, and resembles moi\" the 
picture of Abyssinia as given by Bruce, than that of any other country 
which 1 have seen or read of ; wliile here too there arc many wild and 
woody scenes, which, though they want the glorious glaciers and peaks of 
the Hiinmalaya, do not fall short in natural beauty of some of the love- 
liest glens which \ve went tlirough ten years ago in North Wales ; and 
some very remai'kable ruins, which, though greatly interior as works of 
art to tlie Mussulman remains in Hindoostiln Proper, are yet more cu- 
rious than them, as being more different from anything which an Euro- 
pean is ac^stomed to see or read, of. 

‘ One fact, indeed, during this journey has been impressed on my 
mind very forcibly — that the character and situation of the natives of 
these great couhtries are exceedingly little known, and in many in- 
stances grossly misrepresented, not only by the English public in gene- 
ral, but by a great proportion of those also who, though they have been 
in India, have taken their views of its population, manners, and pro- 
ductions from Calcutta, or at most from Bengal. I had always lieard, 
and fully believed till I came to India, that it was a grievous crime, in 
the opinion of the Brahmins, to eat the flesh or shed the blood of any 
living creature whatever. I have now myself seen Brahmins of the 
highest caste cut off the heads of goats as a sacrifice to Doorga ; and 
I know, from the testimony of Braluiiins, as well as from other sources, 
that not only hecatombs of animals are often offered in this manner as 

a most 
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a most meritorious act, (a Rajah, about twenty-five years back, offered 
sixty thousand in one fortnight,) but that any person, Brahmins not 
excepted, eats readily of the flesh of whatever has been offered up to 
one of their divinities ; wliile among almost all the other castes, mut- 
ton, pork, fish, venison, — anything bjit teef and fowls, — are consumed 
as readily as in Europe. Again, I had heard all my life of the gentle 
and timid Hindoos, patient under injuries, servile to their superiors, 
&c. Now, this is doubtless, to a certain extent, true of the Bengalese, 

('who, by the way, arc never reckoned among the nations of Hindoostflii 
)y tiiose who speak the language of that country,) and there are a great 
many people in Calcutta who maintalh, that all the natives of India are 
alike. But even in Bengal, gentle as the exterior manners of the people 
are, there are large districts close to Calcutta, where the work of card- 
ing, burning, ravishing, murder, and robbery, goes on as systemati- 
<*ally, and in nearly the same manner, as in the worst part of Ireland ; 
and on entering Hindoost^n, properly so called, which, in the estimate 
of tlie natives, reaches from the Rajamahal hills to Agra, and from the 
mountains of Kumaoon to Bundelcund, 1 was struck and surprised to 
find a people equal in stature and strength to the average of European 
nations, despising rice and rice-eaters, feeding on wheat and barley- 
bread, exhibiting in their appearance, conversation, and habits of life, 
a grave, a proud, and decidedly a martial character, accustomed univer- 
sally to the use of arms and athletic exercises from their cradles, and 
preferring, very greatly, military service to any other means of live- 
lihood. This part of their character, but in a ruder and wilder form, 
and debased by much alloy of treachery and violence, is conspicuous in 
the smaller and less good-looking inhabitants of Piajapootam and Mal- 
wali ; while the mountains and woods, wherever tJiey occur, show spe- 
cimens of a race entirely different from all these, and in a state of 
society scarcely elevated above the savages of New Holland, or New 
Zealand ; and the inhabitants, I am assured, of the Deccan, and of the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, are as different from those which 
J Iiave seen, and from each other, as the French and Portuguese from 
the Greeks, Germans, or Poles. So idle is it to ascribe uniformity of 
character to the inhabitants of a country so extensive, and subdivided 
by so many almost impassable trapts of mountain and jungle, and so 
little do the majority of those whom I have seei/dewserve the gentle and 

imbecile character often assigned to them 

‘ I met, not long since, with a speech by a leading member of the 
Scotch General Assembly, declaring his “ conviction that the truths 
of Christianity could not be received by men in so rude a state as the 
East Indians, and that it was necessary to give them first a relish for 
the habits and comforts of civilized life before they could embrace the 
truths of the gospel." The same slang (fox it is nothing more) I have 
seen repeated in divers pamphlets, and even heard it in conversations 
in Calcutta. Yet, though it is certahily true that the lower classes of 
Indians are miserably poor, and that there arc many extensive districts 
where, both among low and high, the laws are very little obeyed, and 
VOL. XXXV. NO. Lxx. 2 H thexo 
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there is a great deal of robbery, oppression, and even ferocity, I know 
no part of the population, except the mountain tribes already mentioned, 
who can with any propriety of language be called uncivilized. Of the 
unpropitious circumstances which I have mentioned, the former aiiscs 
from a population continually pifessing on the^ utmost limits of sub- 
sistence, and which is thus kept up, not by any dislike or in difference 
to a better diet, or more ample clothing, or more numerous ornaments, 
than now usually fall to the peasant's share, (for, on the contrary, if 
he has the means, he is fonder of external show and a res])cctal)lo 
appe^ance, tlian those of his rank in many nations of Europe,) but 
by the foolish superstition, which Christianity only is likely to remove, 
■which makes a parent regard it as nnpropitious to allow his son to 
remain unmarried, and which couples together children of twelve or 
fourteen years of age. The second has its origin in tlic long- 
continued misfortunes and intestine wars of India, whicli are as yet 
too recent (even ■where their causes have ceased to exist) for the 
agitation which they occasioned to liave entirely sunk into a calm. 
But to say that the Hindoos or Mussulmans are deficient in ajiy essen- 
tial feature of a civilized ])eople, is an assertion which I can scarcely 
suppose to be made by any who have lived with them. Tlieir manners 
arc at least as pleasing and courteous as those in iJie corresponding 
stations of life among ourselves ; their houses are larger, and, acconl- 
ing to their wants and climate, to tlie full as couvenient as ours ; their 
architecture is at least as elegant ; and though the worthy Scotch 
divine may, doubtless, wish their labourers to lie clad in hoddiu grey, 
and their gentry and merchants to %vear powder and mottled stockings, 

like worthy Mr. and the other elders of his kirk-s«^sion, 

I really do not think that they Avould gain either in cleanliness, ele- 
gance, or comfort, by exchanging a white cotton robe for the coni- 
pletest suit of dittos. 

‘ Nor is it true, that, in the mechanic arts, tlic'y are inferior to tlie 
general run of European nations: Where they fall sliort of vs^ (whicli 
is chiefly in agricultural implements and the mechaiiies of common 
life,) they are not, so far as 1 have understood of Italy and tlie South 
of France, surpassed in any great degree by the people of those coun- 
tries. Their goldsmiths^ and weavers produce as beautiful faliric.s as 
our own, and it is so far from true, that they are obstinately weddi'd 
to their old patterns, that they show an anxiety to imitate our models, 
and do imitate tSiem A^eiy successfully. The ships l)uilt by native 
artists at Bombay are notorioiisly as good as any which sail from 
London or Liverpool. The carriages and gigs w'hich they supply at 
(Calcutta are as handsome, though not so durable, as those of Long 
Acre, 111’ the little town of Monghyr, tliree hundred miles from Cal- 
cutta, I had pistols, double-barrelled guns, and different pieces of 
cabinetwork brought down to my boat for sale, which in outward form, 
(for I know no further,) nobody hut perhaps Mr. -- could 

detect to be of Hindoo origin ; and at Delhi, in the shop of a 'wealthy 
native jeweller, I found brooches, eai"-rings, snuff-boxes, &c. of the 

latest 
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latest models, (so far as I am a judge,) and ornamented with French 
devices and mottos. * 

* Tlie fact is, that tliere is a degree of intercourse maintained between 
this country and Europe, and a degree of information existing among 
the people as to what passes there, which, considering how few of them 
speak or read English, implies otlier channels of cominnuication })esides 
tliose which we supply, and respecting which 1 have been able as yet 
to obtain very little information. 

• ‘ Among the presents sent last year to the supreme government by 
tlie little state of Ladeli, in Chinese 'JJartary, some large sheets of gilt 
leatlier, stamped with the Russian eagle, were the most conspicuous. 
A traveller, who calls himself a Transylvanian, hut ■who is shrewdly 
suspected of being a Russian spy, was, when 1 was in Kuraaoon, ar- 
rested by the commandant of one of our fortresses aiuong'the Ifimma- 
laya mountains ; and, after all our pains to exclude foreigners from 
the service of the native princes, twf) (Mic\'aliers ot the Legion of 
Honour were found, about twelve months ago, and are still employed 
ill, casting cannon, mid drilling soldiers for the Seik Raja, Runjeet Singh. 
TJiis, you will say, is no more than we slioiild he jircpared to expect ; 
but you, probably, would not suppose, (what I believe is little, it at all, 
knouTi in Russia itself,) that there is an ancient and still frequented 
place of Hindoo pilgrimage not many miles from Moscow ;* — or that 
tlie secretary of the C^alcutta Bible Society received, ten months ago, 
an application (by whom translated T do not know, but in very tolerable 
English) from some jiriests on the shore of tin* Caspian sea, requesting 
a grant of Amieiiian hibles. After this, you will Ik*- the h‘ss surprised 
to learn that the leading events of the late warsjri Europe (particularly 
BiJonaparte*s wtories) were often known, or at least rumoured, among 
the native mereliants of Calcutta, before goveriiment received any 
accounts from England ; or tliat the suicide of an English minister 
(with the niisttil\e, iiuh'cd, of its being Lord Liverpool instead of tlie 
Marquis of Londoiidei ry) had become a topic* of eom ersation in the 

Burra Bazar,'* (the native exchange,) for a fortnight before the anival 
of any intelligence by the usual channels. 

* With subjects thus inquisitive, and with such opportunities of infor- 
mation, it is apparent ho^v little sen#e there iff 5*1 the doctrine that we 
must keep the natives of IJind(X)stan in ignorance if we would continue 
to govern them. The fact is, that tJiey know enough ajready to do us a 
great deal of mischief, if tliey should find it their intei'cst to make tlie 
trial. They are in a fair way, by degrees, to a(*quire still more know- 
ledge for themselves ; and the question is, wliether it is not the pail o 
wisdom, as well as duty, to superintend and promote their education 
while it is yet in our power, and supply them Axith sucli knowledge as 
will be at once most harmless to ourselves and most usefiil to tliem. 

‘ In this work the most important part is to give tliem a better reli- 

* Tins is probably rather loosely said ;^lhat is, if, as we suspect, Bishop Hebev alludes 

to ibc same place of which we have a dcbcriptlDn in Dr. Henderson s Uu&sian 1 ravels. 
(See the article on that book in our present IJ^uniber, p. SGd.) ^ 

2 II 3 gion* 
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gion. Knowing how strongly I feel on this subject, you will not be 
surprised at iny plafing it foremost. But even if Christianity were 
out of the question, and if, when I had wheeled away the rubbish of the 
old pagodas, I had nothing better than simple deism to erect in their 
stead, I should still feci some of the anxiety which now urges me. It 
is necessary to see idolatry, to be fully sensible of its mischievous effects 
on the human mind. But of all idolatries which I have ever read or 
heard of, the religion of the Hindoos, in which I have taken some pains to 
inform myself, really appears to me the worst, both in the degrading 
notions whi(;h it gives of the Deity ; in the endless round of its burden- 
some ceremonies, which occupy the time and distract the thoughts, 
without either instructing or interesting its votaries ; in the filthy acts 
of uiicleaTiness and cruelty not only permitted but enjoined, and insepa- 
rably intem^oven with those ceremonies ; in the system of castes, a 
system which tends, more than anything else the Devil has yet invented, 
to destroy Ihe feelings of general benevolence, and to make nine-tenths 
of mankind the hopeless slaves of the remainder ; and in the total 
absence of any popular system of morals, or any single lesson, which 
the people at large ever hear, to live virtuously and do good to each 
other. I do not say, indeed, that there are not some scattered lessons 
of^ this kind to be found in their ancient books ; but those books are 
neither accessible to the people at large, nor are these last permitted to 
read them and, in general, all the sins which a Sudra is taught to 
fear, are, killing a cow, offending a Brahmin, or neglecting one of the 
many frivolous rites by which their deities are supposed to be conciliated. 
Accordingly, though the general sobriety of the Hindoos (a virtue 
which they possess' in common with most inhabitants of warm climates) 
affords a very great facility to the maintenance of public order and deco- 
rum, I really never have met uith a I’acc of men whose standard of 
morality is so low, who feel so little apparent sljame in being detected 
ill a falsehood, or so little interest in the sufferings of a neighbour not 
being of their own caste or family ; Avhose ordinary and familiar con- 
versation is so licentious ; or, in the wilder and more lawless districts, 
who shed blood with so little repugnance. The good qualities whicli 
there are among them (and, thank God 1 there is a great deal of good 
among them still) arf., »in no instpnee that I am aware of, connected 
with, or arising out of, their religion, since it is in no instance to good 
deeds or virtuous habits of life that the future rewards in which they 
believe are promised. Their bravery, their fidelity to their employers, 
their temperance, and (wherever these are found) their humanity and 
gentleness of disposition, appear to arise exclusively from a natural 
happy temperament ; from an honourable pride in their own renown, 
and the reno^ of their ancestors ; and from the goodness of God, wlio 
seems unwilling that his image should be entirely defaced even in the 
midst of the grossest error. The Mussulmans have a far better creed ; 
and though they seldom either like the English or are liked by them, 
1 am inclined to think are, on the w^ole, a better people. Yet, even 
with them, the forms of their worship have a natural tendency to make 
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men hypocrites, and the overweening contempt witli which they are 
inspired for all the world beside, the degradation of their women by the 
system of polygamy, and the detestable crimes, which, owing to thLs 
degradation, are almost universal, are sdeh as, even if I had no ulterior 
hope, would make me anxious to attriict them to a better or more harm- 
less system. In this work, thank God, in tliose parts of India which I 
have visited, a beginning has been made, and a degree of success 
obtained, at least commensurate, to the few years during which our 
tnissionaries have laboured ; and it is still going on, in the best and 
safest way^ as the vjork of private persons alone, and although not for^ 
hidden, in no degree ericouraged, by government. 

‘ In the meantime, and as an useful auxiliary to the missionaries, the 
establishment of elementary schools for the lower classes and for females 
is going on to a very great extent, and might be carried to any con- 
ceivable extent to whi(;h our pecuniary means would carry us. Nor is 
there any measure from which 1 anticipate more speedy benefit than the 
elevation of the rising generation of females to their natural rank in 
society, and giving them (which is all that, in any of our schools, we as 
yet venture to give) the lessons of general morality extracted from the 
Gospel, without any direct religious instruction. These schools, such of 
them at least as I have any concern with, are carried on without any 
lielp from government. Government has, however, been very liberal in 
its grants both to a Society for National Education, and in the institu- 
tion and support of two colleges of Hindoo students of riper age, the one 
at Benares, the other at Calcutta. But I do not think any of these in- 
stitutions, in the Avay after which they are at ])resent conducted, likely 
to do much good. In the elementary schools supported by the former, 
through a vei*y causeless and ridiculous fear of giving offence to the 
nati'^es, they have forbidden the use of the Scriptures, or any extracts 
from them, though the moral lessons of the gospel are read by all 
Hindoos who can get hold of them, AAithout scruple and with much atten- 
tion ; and though their exclusion is tantamount to excluding all moral 
instruction from their seh(X)ls, the Hindoo sacred writings having nothing 
of the kind, and, if they had, being shut up from the majority of the 
jjcople by the double fence of a dead language and an actual prohibition 
to road them, as too holy for comiAon eyes of oars. The defects of the 
latter will appear when I have told you that the actual state of Hindoo 
and Mussulman literature, mu tails mutandis, very nearly resembles 
what the literature of Europe was before the time of Galileo, Coperni- 
cus, and Bacon. The Mussulmans take their Logic from Aristotle, fil- 
tered through many successive translations and commentaries, and tlieir 
metaphysical system is professedly derived from Plato (“ Filatoun.’') 
The Hindoos have systems not very dissimilar from these, though , 1 am 
told, of greater length and more intricacy ; hut the studies in which 
they spend most time are the acquisition of the Sanscrit, and the endless 
refinements of its Grammar, Prosody and Poetry. Both have the same 
Natural Philosophy, which \% also that of Aristotle in Zoology and 
Botany, and Ptolemy in Astronomy, for which the Hindoos have forsaken 

• their 
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their most ancient notions of the seven seas^ the six earths, and the flat 
base of i\idalori, supported on the back of a tortoise. By the science 
Avhich they now possess, they are, some of them, able to fore tel an 
eclipse or compose an almanac*; and many of them derive sqme little 
pecuniary advantage from pretensions to judicial astrology. In Medicine 
and Chemistry, they are just sufficiently advjinced to talk of substances 
being moist, dry, hot, &c. in the third or fourth degree ; to dissuade from 
letting blood or physicking on a Tuesday, or under a particular aspect 
of the heavens ; and to be eager in their pursuit of the Pliilosopher’Sf 
Stone and the Elixir of Immortality. 

‘ 'rhe task of enlightening the studious youth of such a nation would 
seem to be a tolerably straightforward one. But though, for the 
college in Calcutta, (not Jit shapes CoHctjc remember, but the Vidhalya, or 
Hindoo College,) an expensive set of instruments has been sent out, 
and it seems intended that the natural sciences sliould be studied there, 
the Managers of the present institution take care that their boys sliould 
have as little time as possible for such pursuits, by requiring from them 
all without exception a laborious study of Sanscrit, and all the useless 
and worse than useless literature of their ancestors. A good deal of 
this has been charged (and in some little degree charged with justice) 
against the exclusive attention paid to Greek and Logic till lately in 
Oxford. But in Oxford we have never been guilty (since a better sys- 
tem was known in tlie world at large) of teaching the Phydes of Aris- 
totle, however we may liave paid an excessive attention to his Meia^ 
physics and Dideciirs , — In Benares, however, I found, in the institu- 
tion supporttnl by Government, a professor lecturing on astronomy 
after the system of Ptolemy and Albuma/ar, while one of the most 
forward boys was at tlie pains of casting ray horoscope ; and the ma- 
jority of the school were toiling at Shanscreet grammar. And yet, the 
day before, in the same holy city, I had visited anotlier college, founded 
lately by a wealthy Hindoo banker, and intrusted hy him to the manage- 
ment of the Church Missionary Society, in which, besides a grammatical 
knowledge of llie Hindoostanee language, as well as Persian and Ara- 
bic, the senior boys could pass a good examination in English grammar, 
in Hume’s History of England, Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, the use of 
the globes, and the prir.cfpal facts dnd moral precepts of the Gospel, 
most of them writing ])cautifidly in the Persian, and very tolerably in 
the English, char/ictor, and excelling most boys I have mot ^vith in the 
accuracy and readiness of their arithmetic. The English officer who is 
now in charge of the Benares Vidlialya is a clever and candid young 

man, and under him I look forward to much improvement Ram- 

Mohun-Roy, a learned native, who has sometimes been called, though 
I fear without reason, a Christian, remonstrated against this system last 
year, in a paper which he sent to me to put into Lord Amherst’s hands, 
and which, for its good English, good sense, and forcible argument, is a 
real curiosity, as coming from an Asiatic.’ 

In another part of the same letter, Sie Bishop treats incidentally 
of a topic with their inattention, to wffiich both Professor Von 

Schlegel 
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Schiedel and his brotlier have bitterly reproached the English — the 
architectural antiquities of Jlindostun. 

‘ I had myself (says he) heard much of these before I set out, 
and had met Avith many persons, both jn Europe and at Calcutta (where 
notliing of the kind exists) who spf)ke of the present natwes of India 
as a degenerate race, whose inability to rear sucli splendid piles was 
a proof that tliest'. last belong to a remote antiquity, I have seen, 
tjowever, enough to convince me both that the Indian masons ancl 
architects of the present day only Avant patrons siiHiciently wealthy or 
sulHcieritly zealous lo do all Avhich tlieil- fatliers have done’, and that there 
are very fcAV structures here Avliieh can, on any satisfactory grounds, 
he referred to a date so early as tlie greater part of our own cathe- 
drals. Often, ill tapper lliiuloostan, and still more frequently in Raja- 
pootam and Mahvah, I have met Avith new and unfinished slirines, cis- 
t(n'ns, and ghats, as heautifully carved and as avcU proportioned as the 
lj(‘st of those of an earlier day. And though there are many buildings 
and ruins Avhich exhibit a most A^enerable appearance, there are many 
causes ill this country wliich giA’-e this appearance prematurely. In the 
first instance avc ourselves liaA’^c a complex impression made on us by 
the siglit of edifices so distant from our own country, and so unlike 
Avhatever Ave have seen there. We multiply, as it Ai’ere, the geogra- 
phical and moral distance into the chronological, andean hardly persuade 
ourselves that wc are contemporaries AAdth an object so far removed in 
every other respect. Besides this, hoAA’ever, tlio firmest masonry in 
these climates is sorely tried by the alternate influence of a puhT^rizing 
sun, and a continued three months’ rain. The AA’ild fig-tree (pvjntl or 
/tens rdifjiosa)^ which no Hindoo can root oflt, or even lop, AAuthout a 
deadly sin, soon sows its seeds and fixes its roots in the joints of the 
arching, and being of rapid growth, at tlie same time, and in a very few 
years, increases its picturesque and antique appearance, and secures its 
eventual destruction ; lastly, no man in this country repairs or completes 
what his father lias begun, preferring to begin something ilse by Avhich 
his oAvii name may be remembered. Accordingly, at Dacca are many 
fine ruins, w’hlch at first impressed me AAitli a great idea of their age. 
Vet Dacca is a modern city, foiincjed, or at ]east raised from insignifi- 
cance, under Shah Gchangliise, in A.D. 1 C 08 ; aifd the tradition of the place 
is, that these fine buildings Avere erected by European architects in the 
service of the then governor. At Benares, the principal temple has an 
appearance so venerable, that one might suppose it to haA^e stood iiiuil- 
tered ever since tlie Trcta Yug, and that Mena and (^apila had per- 
formed austerities Avithin its precincts. Yet it is historically certain that 
all the Hindoo temples of consequence in Benares Avere pulled down by 
Aurungzebe, the contemporary of Charles the Second, and that the pre- 
sent structure must haA’’e been raised since that time. The observato- 
ries of Benares, Delhi, and .lagepoor, I heard spoken of in the careless 
ness of conversation, not only as extremely curious in themselves (which 
they certainly are), but as monbinents of the ancient science of the Hin- 

• doos. 
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doos. All three, hoTvever, are known to be the work of the Rajah Jye 
Singh, who died in 1742 ! 

* A remote antiquity is, with better reason, claimed for some idols of 
black stone, and elegant columns of the same material, which have been 
collected in different parts of the districts of Rotas, Biilnein, &c. — ^These 
belong to the religion of a sect (the Boodhists) of which no remains are 
now found in those provinces. But I have myself seen images exactly 
similar in the newly-erected temples of the Jains, a sect of Boodhists. 
still wealthy and numerous in Guzerat, Rajapootam, and Mahvah ; and 
in a country where there *is literally no history, it is impossible to say 
how long since, or how lately, they may have lost their ground in the 
more eastern parts of Gimdwana. 

* In the wilds which I have lately been traversing, at Chittore Ghur 
more particularly, there are some very beautiful buildings, of whicli the 
date was obviously assigned at random, and which might be five hundred 
or one thousand, or a hundred- and-fifty years old, for all their present 
guardians know about the matter. But it must be always borne in mind 
that one thousand years are just as easily said as ten, and that in tlie 
mouth of a Cicerone they are sometimes thought to sound rather better. 

‘ Thq oldest things which I liavc seen, of which the date could be at 
all ascertained, are some detached blocks of marl)lc, with inscriptions, 
but of no appalling remoteness ; and two remarkable pillars of black 
mixed metal, in a Patau forest near Delhi, and at Cuttah-Misar in the 
same neighbourhood ; both covered \rith inscrij)tions, which nobody can 
now read, but both mentioned in Mussulman history as in their present 
situation at the timq when “ the Believers’* conquered Delhi, about 
A.D. 1000. But what is this to the date of the I’artheiion ? Or 
how little can these trifling relics bear a comparison udth the works of 
Greece and Egypt ? 

‘ Ellora and Elephanta 1 have not yet seen. I can believe all wliicli 
is said of their size and magnificence ; but they are Avithout date or 
inscription : they are, I understand, not mentioned, even incidentally, 
in any Sanscrit MS. Their images, &c. are the same with tliose now 
Avorshipped in every part of India, and there have been many Rajahs 
and weithy individuals in every age of Indian history Avho have pos- 
sessed the means of cMrViiig a hdge stone-(piarry into a cathedral. 
To our cathedrals, after all, they are, I nnderstaud, AX‘ry inferior in 
size. All Avhich <;an be known is, that Elephanta must probably haA^e 
been begun (whether it was ever finished seems A^ery doubtful) before 
the arrival of the Portuguese at Bombay; and that Ellora may reason- 
ably be concluded to have been erected in a time of peace under a 
Hindoo prince, and therefore eitlier before the first Afghan conquest, 
or subsequently, during the recovered independence of that part of 
Candeish and the Deccan. This is no great matter certainly, and it 
may be older; but all I say is, tliat we have no reason to conclude it is 
so, and the impression on my mind decidedly accords with Mill— that 
the Hindoos, after all, though they have doubtless existed from very 

great 
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great antiquity as an industrious and civilized ^people, had made no 
great progress in the arts, and took all their notions of magnificence 
from the models furnished by their Mahometan conquerors/ 

He closes this letter with som^ remarks on the Burmese war. 
— W e must repeat the date — March 14, 1 825 : — 

‘ Wc are now engaged, as you are aware, in a very expensive and 
t€»dious war, in countries whither the Mahometans were never able to 
j)enetrate. Tliis tediousness, together with the partial reverses which 
the armies liave sustained, have given rise to all manner of evil 
reports among the people of Hindoostan, and to a great deal of grum- 
bling and discontent among the English. After all, I cannot myself 
I)erceivc that there is anybody to blame. Everybody cried out for war 
in the first instance as necessary to the honour of the go^nemment, and 
murmured greatly against Lord Amherst for not being more ready than 
lie was to commence it. Of the country wliicli we were to invade, no 
intelligence could be obtained, and, in fact, our Jinnies have had little 
to contend with except a most impracticable and unknown countiy. 
It is unfortunate, however, that, after a year and half of w'ai*, we 
should, except in point of dear-bought experience, he no further 
advanced than at the beginning ; and there are very serious grounds 
for apprehending that if any great calamity occurred in the East, a 
storm would follow on our North-western and Western frontier, which, 
\rith our ]ireseiit means, it would be by no means easy to allay. Some- 
tliing, however, has been gained: if we can do little harm to the Bir- 
mans, it is evident, from their conduct in the field, that, beyond their 
own jungles, they can do still less liann to us. And the inhabitants of 
(’’alcutta, who, about this time last year, were jfsking leave to send their 
property into the citadel, and packing ott‘ their wives and children 
across the river, will hardly again look forward to seeing their war- boats 
on the salt-water lake, or the golden umbrellas of their chiefs erected 
» on the top of 8t. John’s cathedral, 1 was then thought little better 
than a madman for venturing to Dacca. Now the members of govern- 
ment are called all manner of names because tlieir tr(X)ps have found 
unexpected difficulty in marching to Ummerapoora.* 

His sojourn at Boinbjiy was rendered somewhat remarkable by 
ihc arrival, nearly at the same time, of a bisliop from Antioch, to 
siipcrinteiiid that part of the Syrian ehurcli which refuses allegiance 
lo the Pope. After a suspension, for sf)nie years, *of all intercourse 
with the country from ivliich its faith originally sprung, and which 
ill later times, by a fresh supply of ministers, had enabled it to 
throw off, in a great measure, the usurpations of the church of 
Rome enforced by the Portuguese, it was noiv destined to rejoice 
once more in a nursing-father from Syria. "l"he favourable dispo- 
sition of this branch of the Syro-Malabarie church towards our 
own had long been known. It is a curious fact, however, and 
one that may be new to our readers, that Principal Mill, in 1822, 
found their college and parochial schools at Cottayani, under the 

direction 
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direction of three ^crgymeii of the Church of England, who, 
without compromising their own views, gave no offence to the 
Mt^lropolitan, who consulted and employed them ; using for them- 
selves and tlieir own families 1,he Jinglish Liturgy at one of his 
chapels ; and condemning by their silence those portions of the 
Syrian ritual which, as i^rotcstanls, they could not approve, and 
which they trusted the gradual influence of the knowledge they 
were helping to disseminate would at length, and by regular aii-» 
thority, uiidennine. Nor was tl^is friendly feeling less conspicuous 
ill the readiness with which Mar Athanasius (the Syrian j)rclate) 
attended the service at Eombay according to tlie English forms, 
and received the communion at the hands of Eishop lleber. 
Neither was it likely to be diminished by a small viaticum for the 
prosecution of his journey to Malabar, and a donation to the poor 
students in theology at Cottayain, which the Bishop was enabled to 
bestow fiom the l)ouuty of the Christian Knowledge Society, — an 
application of their funds which, if disapproved — (he writes with 
his usual modesty and disintcresti^dness) ^ I will most cheerfully 
replace/ 

We think it right to quote a passage from another letter, ad- 
dressed, while at Bombay, to Ihc same correspondent to whom the 
Bishop wrote from Biirrecar : — 

‘ The attention of all India is fixed on the siege of Bhurtpore, in 
Rajapootana, on the, event of wdiich, far more than on anytliing wLiidi 
iriay happen in the Birman empire, the renown of the Britisli arms, 
and the permanency of the British emj)irc in Asia must depend. Tlie 
Jats are the finest people in bodily advantages tuid a])parent martial 
spirit whom I have seen in India, and their country one of the most 
fertile and best cultivated. Having once beaten off Lord Lake from « 
their city, they have ever since not only regarded themselves as invin- 
cible, but have been so esteemed by the greater part of the Mahrattas, 
Rajapoots, &c. who have always held up tlieir example as the rallying 
point and main encouragement to resistance, insomuch that, even when 
1 was passing through sMalw'ali, “ ^’alaritee shows,'’ like those carried 
about ])y the Savoyards, were exhibited at the fairs and in the tOAvns of 
that wild district,, which disjilaycd, among other patriotic and popular 
scenes, the red-coats driven hack in dismay from the ramparts, and the 
victorious J^ts pursuing them sabre in hand. Tlieir fortress, too, has 
really all the advantages which can arise from an excellent situation, 
an imixjsing profile, a deep and wide ditch, a good show of cannon, and 
a very numerous and hardy garrison ; while the means which Sir D. 
Ochterlony has been able to collect against it, though really far more 
considerable than could, under all circumstances, have been expected, 
are described in a letter from General Rcyiiell as vary barely adequate 
to all which they have to do, — and the ^jresent intensely hot season is 
a circumstaiico greatly unfavourable. Still 1 do not find that any of 

* my 
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my military acquaintance despond. On the contrary, they all appear 
to rejoice at the op^rtimity offered for effacing *tlie former very inju- 
ries impression which had been made by Lord Lake’s failure, though 
they admit that, should our army fail Again, few events would go so 
near to fulfil tJie sliouts of tlie mob h few months back in the streets of 
Delhi: — “ Cfompany ka raj ho guia!’* “ The rule of the Company is 
at an end.” Meantime, heartily as I desire the success of our arms, 
and the more so because the cause, T believe, is really a just one, I am 
Very sorry for the .),^ts themselves, with wliose rough independent 
manner I Avas much pleased, and whp showed me all possible civilities 

and hospitality in passing tli rough their country Dut this is 

one among many proofs which have fallen under my notice, how imjios- 
sible it is to govern these remote provinces from ('alcutta, and how 
desirable it is to establish a separate presiflency for Northern and Cen- 
tral India, either at Agra, Meerut, or perhaps Sangor .' — Letter doled 
Bnmhayy May 10, 1825. 

Ceylon, wliicli lieber next visited, might s(‘cni to be u Paradise 
on earth. Gentle uiid illations of what in Kngland might be called 
wtdl-dressed lawn (we speak of the S. W. quarter) — rivers rapid, 
<lccp, clear — cocoa-palms pe<3ping forth from vast tracts of jungle, 
and niarkiiig to an e\pericnc:ed eye the site of some sequestered 
tillage — mountain-sierras of no inconsiderable licight, and of 
shapes tluj most fantastic — plants of all Jiucs, the choicest orna- 
ments of an English hot-liousc — prt'cious stones of every variety, 
unless, jierhaps, the eiiUM'ald — such arc some of the riches of 
Ceylon. I bit the picture has its deep shadows. yVlong the bor- 
ders of those romantic streams there lurks an air, that no man can 
breathe long, and live; — a fact the more remarkable, as the tanks 
or standing ]>ools of the same country are said to exhale an atmos- 
phere of health, and to one of these Ixandy has been supposed 
to owe its comjiarative salubrity. Snakes and other reptiles are so 
abundant, so active, and so deadly, that but few birds are seen, 
and, for the songsters of an English grove, the traveller must be 
content to receive in exchange ^ apes that mow and chatter at 
him,’ as if the island were ProSpero’s. *Rutiale infanticide is rc- 
jiorled to prevail in some districts to a considerable extent ; and 
Avc can easily believe this of a country in whicli s«veral brothers of 
the same family are accustomed to share the same wife; and, to 
crown all, at night the blaze of the sacrifice, the dance, and the 
drum, proclaim that those who worship at all, worship the devil. 
V et, with all this, the island holds out a prospect of better things. 
The noble experiment of Sir Alexander Johnstone, as to the intro- 
duction of 11 species of jury trial, appears to have been crowned 
with most encouraging success. The prejudice of caste is far 
less powerful than on the continent; and the Dutch had long 
ago established in it a system of parochial schools and parochial 
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preaching, which, though for some time fallen into decay, the 
llishop hoped, with the concurrence of government, which he 
solicited, to restore to more than former usefulness, and connect 
with the national church. Meanwhile, as a secondary measure, 
he moved the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge to esta- 
blish one or more central schools in the island, for the board and 
education of a certain number of native Christian youths, who 
might thus be qualified to act as schoolin asters ; and, in case of, 
promising talents, become recruits for the college at Calcutta, 
thence to return in due time, and shed blessings on their native 
island. Before quitting Ceylon, the Bishop paid a visit to Kandy 
— a spot where the lioiiour of England suffered a stain, and 
which our troops must have taken possession of once more, with 
feelings not unlike those of the army of Gernianicus, when they 
reached the secluded scene where the legioJis of Varus had left 
their bones to whiten. Little, indeed, could it have been thought, 
tw'elve years before, that a capital which was then the deii of the 
most bloodthirsty and treacherous savage that ever disgraced a 
throne, and in whom, if his subjects must needs have a devil to 
adore, they might have found him to their hands, was destined so 
soon to be the peaceful abode of a Christian minister, and the 
resting-place of a most Christian Bisho)>. 

After an absence of about fifteen months, in October, 18G6, he 
again arrived at Calcutta, where he remained long enough to make 
his reports to Knglitnd — to preside at meetings where his presence 
was required — ^to hold an ordination, and, what was of no small 
importance, to promote the building of a church in the native towai 
at Calcutta, where service might be perfonne^d by the missionaries 
on the spot, or in the neighbourhood, in the Jiengalee and Hiii- 
dostanee languages, according to the Liturgy of the Church of 
England. Such a measure had been adof)ted elsewhere with the 
happiest effects, amongst the Hindoos, a people remarkably alive 
to w^hat is graceful and decorous in external worship ; and here, it 
w'as hoped, might prc^re'nt the fe\V right ideas, which the youths 
had gathered at the schools, or in the perusal of Christian books, 
from being entirely effaced by tlie idolatrous practices they w^ere 
daily condemned to witness. 

This done, the Bishop hastened to Madras, a presidency which 
he had reserved for a separate visitation, and wherein it was ordained 
that he should end his course. On Good Eriday, he preached at 
Coinbacomiin, on the crucifixion; and on Easter Sunday, at'Eaii- 
jore, on tlie resurrection. The day following he held a confiniia- 
tion at the same place ; and in the evening delivered an address to 
the assembled missionaries, as he stoqd near the grave of Schwartz, 
a name which he had ever venerated. He arrived at Trichinopoly 
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on the first of April, 1826, and the same evening wrote a letter, 
of which the following is a part : — • 

‘ I have been passing the last four days in the society of a Hindoo 
Prince, the Rajah of Tanjore, who* quotes Fourcroy, Lavoisier, 
Linnaeus, and Buffon, as fluently *as Lady Morgan — has formed a 
more accurate judgment of the poetical merits of Shakspeare than 
that so felicitously expressed by l^rd Byron — and has actually emit- 
ted English poetry very superior indeed to Rousseau’s Epitaph q;i 
^S henstoiie — at the same time that he is much respected by the Englisli 
officers in his neighbourhood as a raal good judge of a horse, and a 
cool, bold, and deadly shot at a tiger. The truth is, that he is an ex- 
traordinary man, who, having in early youth received such an educa- 
tion as old Schwartz, the celebrated Missionaiy, could give him, has ever 
since continued, in the midst of many disadvantages, to preserve his 
taste for, and extend his knowledge of, European literature, while he 
lias never neglected the active exercises and frank soldierly bearing 
wdiich become the descendant of the old Mahratta conquerors, and by 
Avhich only, in the present state of things, he has it in his power to 
gratify the prejudices of his people, and prolong his popularity among 
them. Had he lived in the days of Hyder, he would have been a for- 
midable ally or enemy, for he is, by the testimony of all in Ijis neigh- 
bourhood, bold, popular, and insinuating. At present, with less power 
than an English nobleman, he holds liis liead higli, and appears con- 
tented; and the print of Ihionaparte wJiich hangs in his library is so 
neutralized hy that of Lord Hastings in full costume, that it can do 

no harm to anybody To finish the portrait of Maha Rajah 

Sarl)oju, 1 should toll you that he is a strong;- built and very handsome 
middle-aged man, with eyes and nose like a fine hawk, and very bushy 
gray mustachios — generally very sjdendidly dressed, but with no effe- 
minacy of ornament, and looking and talking more like a favourable 
sjiecinKm of a French general officer than any other object of compari- 
son which occurs to me. His son. Rajah Sewaju (so named after their 
great ancestor) is a pale, sickly lad of seventeen, who also speaks Eng- 
lish, but imperfectly, an<l on whose account his father lamented, with 
much ai)parent concern, the impossibility which he had found of obtain- 
ing any tolerable instruction in Tanjore. •I/vas moved at this, and 
offered to take him with me in my present tour, and afterwards to 
Calcutta, where he might have apartments in my house, and be intro- 
duced into good English society ; at the same time, (hat T -would super- 
intend his studies, and procure for him the best masters which India 
affords. The fatlier and son, in different ways, the one catching at the 
idea with great eagerness, the other as if he were afraid to say all he 
wished, seemed both very w'ell pleased with the pi’oposal. Both, how- 
ever, on consulting together, expressed a doubt of the mother's concur- 
rence ; and, accordingly, next day, I had a very civil message, through 
the Resident, that the Rannee had already lost two sons ; that this sur- 
vivor was a sickly boy ; that •she was sure he would not come back 

alive, 
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alive, and it would kill her to part with him ; but that all the family 
joined in gratitude, &l'. &c. 

‘ So poor Sewaju must rhew» betel, and sit in tlie-Zenanah, and pursue 
the other amusements of the coiKunon race of Hindoo Princes, until he is 
gathered to those heroic fonns, avlio, girded with long swords, with 
hawks on their wrists, and garments like those of the king of spades 
(whose portrait-painter, as I guess, has been retained for this family), 
adorn the principal room in the palace. Sarboju (the father) has not 
trusted his own immortality to records like these ; he has put uj) rf* 
colossal marble statue of himself hy Flaxmaii, in one of his halls of 
audience, and his figure is introduced on the monument (also by Flax- 
man) which lie has raised in the mission church to the memory of his 
tutor, Schwartz, as grasping the hand of the dying saint, and receiving 
his blessing. 

* Of Schwartz and his fifty years’ labour among the Heathen, the 
extraordinary influence and iiopularity which he acquired, both with 
Mussulmans, Hindoos, and contending European governments, I need 
give you no account, except that my idea of liini has been raised since 
I came into the south of India. I used to suspect that, with many 
admirable qualities, there was too gre.at a mixture of intrigue in his 
character, that lie was too mucli of a political prophet, and that the 
veneration which the heathen paid, and still jiay him, (and which, 
indeed, almost regards him as a sujierior being, putting crowns and 
burning lights before liis statue,) was purchased by some unwarrantable 
compromise with their prejudices. 1 find J was quite mistaken. He 
w'as really one of the most active and fearless (as he ^vas one of the most 
successful) missionaries who liave appeared since the Apostles, To say 
that he was disinterested in regard to money is nothing ; luj was per- 
fectly careless of power, and renown never seemed to affect him even 
so far as to induce an outward sliow of humility. His temper wus per- 
fectly simple, open, and cheerful; qnd in his political negotiations (em- 
ployments whicli he never sought, but which fell in his way) he never 
pretended to impartiality, but acted as the avowed, though certainly the 
successful and judicious agent of the oq>han prince intrusted to his 
care, and from atUmipting whose convei’sion to CJiristianity he seems 
to have abstained, from a ^^cling of honour. His other converts were 
between six and seven thousand, besides those which his predecessors 
and companions in the cause had brought over. The number is gradually 
increasing, and thele are now in tlie south of India about two hundred 
Protestant congregations, the numbers of wJiich have been sometimes 
vaguely stated at forty tliousand. I doubt wdiether they reach flfteeu 
thousand; hut even this, ail things considered, is a great number. The 
Roman Catholics are considerably more numerous, but belong to a 
low'er caste of Indians, (for even these Cliristians retain many i)reju- 
dices of caste,) and in point of knowledge and morality, qi'e said to bp 
extremely inferior. 

‘ The Brahmins, being limited to voluqjary votaries, have now often 
very hard work to speed the ponderous wheels of Suon and Bali through 

* the 
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the deep lanes of this fertile country. Tliis is, however, sfill the most 
favoured land of Brahminism, and the temples are larger, and more 
beautiful than any whicJi I have seen in Nortliern ln^a« They are 
also decidedly older ; but as to their \ei*y remote age, I oni still in- 
credulous.’ ^ 

The date of this letter gives it a melancholy interest. It was 
probably the last that this admirable man wrote. Next day 
being Sunday, he again preached and conlirnied, a rite which he 
«id ministered once more on Monday morning in the J'ort Church, 
lie returned home to breakfast; but before sitting down, took 
a cold-bath, as he had done tlic two preceding days, llis 
attendant, thinking tliat lie stayed more than the usual time, 
enU'red the apartment, and found the body at the bottom of the 
water, with the face downwarils. The usual restorati\es of bleed- 
ing, friction, and inllaling the lungs, were instantly tried, but life 
Avas gone, and, on opening the head, it Avas discovered that a 
vessel had burst on the brain, in conseipience, as the medical men 
agreed, of the sudden plunge into the water whilst he was wanii 
and exhausted. His remains wen* deposited, with every mark of 
respeet and iinfeigiujd sorrow-, on tlui norllt side of the altar of 
St, John’s church at "JVicliinopoly. 

The disastrous intelligence of his decease was communicated 
with every <’aution to his unfoilnnale widow- (who had been left at 
Calcutta with her two children) by her relation; Lord Comber- 
mere. Slui is left to mourn an irreparable loss, but not without 
diat resignation and ac<|uies<’ence in the wijl of Providence, which 
the precepts and example of lu‘r husband were so calculated to 
inspire and coiitirm in her mind. 

’friie it is that an apparent accident was the immediate cause of 
the abrupt teriiiinulion of llie llislioj)’s life, but it may well b<^ 
thought that bis constitution vvas becoming more frail and suscep- 
tible of injury tlirough his nnn milled exertions — exertions wJiich 
he was led to make b^ habits formed in a more temperate climate 
— by a fear which beset him of sinking into that supineness which 
a residence in India is so apt to engender— and by a spirit tho- 
roughly interesti d in the jnirsuit of the great object before him. 
So long as this immense portion of the globe, extending from St. 
Helena to New Holland, is consigned to the ecclesiastical super- 
intendence of one man, and tbul one man is not deterred from 
doing his best by the impossibility of doing nuicb, it is to be feared 
there must l)e a certain waste of valuable life ; for what European, 
arriving in India at the age Avliich a bi>hop lias usually reached 
before he obtains bis appointment, is likely to preseiTe his health 
long, in the midst of the discpiietudes attending a new estublish- 
nient- — ^icniote from the m»#tlicr-coimtry — incomplete in its su- 
bordinate 
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bordinate parts — ^in its fruits perpetually disappointing the hopes 
and efforts of the labourer — ^whilst to all this must be added, the 
extreme difficulty (to say the least of it) of timing all the jouniies 
right, where so many, and qf such length, must be made, and of 
always selecting for them those seasons of the yeafr, and those hours 
of the day, which are least deadly.* 

Thus died this faithful servant of God, in the 43d year of his 
age, and the third of his episcopacy, labouring to the last in the 
cause that was nearest his heart, and, like Fletcher of Madely; 
almost expiring in the very act of iluty. The world may honour 
his memory as it will, though such as were best acquainted with 
him can scarcely hope that it should do liim justice ; for he had 
attached himself to no party, either in church or state, and there- 
fore had secured no party-advocates ; and of forms, by which inan- 
kind at large (for the want of less fallacious means of estimating 
character) are almost compelled to abide, he was not, perhaps, a 
very diligent observer ; but in India a strong sense of his worth 
has manifested itself, as it wxre, by acclamation. At Madras, a 
meeting was lield, a few da}s after his death, in the Government 
Gardens, the excellent Sir 'riiomas Munro in the chair, where to 
say tliat lamentation was made over him would be a w^eak word — 
there was a burst of affectionate feeling, which proves, were proof 
w^anting, how' grievous a loss the cause of Cliristianity has sustained 
in the removal of an advocate whose heart and head were equally 
fitted to recommend it. A subscription was forthwith commenced 
on a scale of Indian iiHinilicence, for a monument, to be erecU'd 
to him ill St. George’s church ; and this was taken up with the 
wannest zeal everywhere, and among all ranks and conditions of 
men throughout the ])residency.*t* At Bombay it w-a ■ determined 
to I'oimd a scholarship for that presidency, at the college at Cal- 
cutta, to be called Bishop llcber’s Scholarship — ;a testimony of 
respect the most appropriate that could havcj been devised ; and 
examples so generous have not been lost upon the capital of 
Bengal. ^ 

It is very pleasing to hear all this. Still, none could know^ him 
truly as he was, w ithout visiting (as w'c have often done) the parish 
where he had chiefly resided from his c’hildhood upwards — W'here 
he had- been seen as the son, the husband, the father, the brother, 
the master, above all, as the shepherd of the flock. '^Phere, w'e 
are told, the tidings of his death were received by all as if each 
had lost a personal friend ; and though a considerable interval 

* We are happy to learn, as this is going through the press, that India is about to*he 
divided into several separate dioceses. 

■j- The native subscriptions in the lists are numerous, beyond what wo could have 
believed. ^ 

had 
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bad elapsed since he bade tliem farewell, tlieir sorrow was as fresh 
as if be had jnst breathed his last under that ro®f which, in doubt, 
in difficulty, and in distress, had so frequently been their refuge. 
^I’hese are arguments of his worth the most genuine that can 
be offered, and which it would ik)w be injurious to suppress ; 
others may speak of the richness of his conversation, the play 
fulness of his fancy, the delicacy of his taste, of the almost un- 
equalled vigour and retentiveiiess of his memory, which, had it 
1^)1 been overshadowed by higher intellectual qualities, would 
alone have constitiited him an extraordinary man — of tliat memory 
which alw^ays supplied him with the apposite (|Uotation, the suitable 
illustration, the decisive authority — but it has been the main object 
of these images (however imperfectly attained) to discover some- 
lliiiig of * the hidden man of the heart,’ and to hold out to those 
who cannot hope to rival the high endowments of Bishop Ileber, 
or to follow him in the public and splendid parts of his career, 
the imitutioii of those virtues which the under-current, as well as 
the palpable course, of his life presented — of his charity, his humi- 
lity, his abandonment of every selfish feeling, his piety, at once 
enthusiastic and practical, exhibited in the unobtrusive and heart- 
I'elt purity of his own life, an<l in the tempered fervour and happy 
fruits of his labours as a minister of the gospel. 


Airr. VIT. — Narraiico. of the Burmese JVnr, detailing the Opera- 
tions iff Mojo r-C mend Sir Archibald CmnphclVs Armijy from 
its landing at Ban^tton in 18G4, to the conclusion of a 

Treaty if Pence at YandaboOy in February, IStZb. I3y ]MaJor 
SnodgiLss, Military Secretary to the Commander of the Expe- 
dition, and Assistant Political Agent in Ava. J London. 1S27- 

TT requires linn* to gel at tin; real state of what is going on at 
the distance of twelve thousand miles ; but the truth wdll come 
out at last. hen the Jbirme.'^e war ^ as first announced in 
hbigland, we, in common with the general^>pinion then prevail- 
ing, in which the Directors of the East India Company were 
supposed to participate, were inclined to consider the Bengal 
government as having acted with too great precipitancy, and as 
appearing too anxious to strike a blow before they luul tried the 
milder course of negotiation. We arc now satisiied that a rnp- 
ture had for some time been unavoidable ; that sound policy, 
Ave may almost say the salvation of India, demanded the utmost 
promptitude of action ; and that any attempt at negotiation would 
not only have failed, but tended to hasten and enforce the 
blow that was meditated agaitist our power. Beset, as we were, 
VOL. XXXV. NO. Lxx, . ^ A with 
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with Runjeet Singh on the north-west, the Burinans on the east, 
the usurper of Burtpore in the centre, all ready to join in a 
confederacy against our dominion, had we quietly waited for 
tliat invasion of the capital hy the Jiurmese, which was on the eve 
of being undertaken, or had we made the attempt on Burtpore in 
the spring of 18^24, and failed, as we probably should, and as we 
once before liad done, for want of adequate preparation and the 
necessary means, — a dame might have burst forth over all India, 
which it would have been no easy matter to extinguish. Thanks 
to the decision of Lord Amherst and his council, we are now in a 
state of safety and tranquillity for many years to come. 

Of the intrigues of the Burmese with the princes of India, 
I^ord Hastings, Lord Minto, and even Sir John Shore, had ample 
proofs, and the two former were decidedly of opinion that a w ar 
Avould in the end be inevitable; both, however, deemed it expe- 
dient to temporise, and such forbearance produced no other cfli'ct 
than an aggravated degree of insolence, and an extension of en- 
croachment. Their restless character, their arrogant conduct 
and unfounded pretensions had, on various occasions, endangered 
the relations of peace subsisting between the two countries, and 
had, in fact, long kept the frontier provinces of Bengal in constant 
dread of invasion. * 'J'liat the court of Ava,’ says Major Snod- 
grass, Hiad been for many months preparing for a rupture with 
the government of India, the tone and conduct of tlie gover- 
nors of Arracaii and the provinces lying contiguous to oui' fron- 
tier, and the assemblage of troops in that quarter, atford the 
strongest evidence ; ultensive warfare was obviously intended.’ 
Ill fact, considerable bodies of troops crossed the Arracan moiin- 
lains ; and made no scruple .of boasting that an army of thirty 
thousand men was about to imadc Jicngal, Major Snodgrass 
says, that — 

‘ Ample evidence w^as also furnished, tliat so fur from l)eing ignorant 
of the conduct and aggressions of the Arrficaii chiefs, w hich Jiad caused 
the war, they were lully^ sanctioiv^d by liis Burmluui Majesty, w'hu, 
tw'elve months before hostilities commenced, was devising plans and 
making arrangements for tlie conquest of Bengal. Malia Baiidoola, then 
Jiigh in favour, wUs the grand projector of the sclieine, and, with a Jiun- 
dred thousand men, w'hich he said his majesty could wdtJi ease assemble, 
jjledged himself for its execution. The king even the length of con- 
sulting a foreign residenter at Ava ; and who w ill loiigei^doubt, that war 
had been resolved on, and success anticipated, when it is stated, on 
the authority of those who were present on the spot, that Maha Ban- 
doola marched into Arracan, provided witli golden fetters, in which 
the Governor-General of India w as to be led captive to Ava V — p. 277, 

* bee the extract £rom one of Bibhop Heber’sietters in the preceding article, p- 474. 

This 
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This Bandoola had, in fact, some time before the expedition 
reachcid Rangoon, proceeded to take command of the Arracan 
army destined for the invasion of Bengal 5 and lost no time iu 
coimneiicing offensive operations ; \vith a superior force he sur- 
rounded a small British jiost, who made an lionourable but use- 
less resistance. Some of the officers and sepoys effected their 
escape, but great nunibors fell into the hands of the enemy, by 
V^lioni the ICuropoan officers and many of the native soldiers were 
most barbarously put to death. ‘ Exaggerated reports of the 
strength and ferocity of the Jiurmese troops,^ says Major Snod- 
grass, ^ were soon in circulation, cany lug alarm even to Calcutta, 
the \ery nmue of Bunnaii spreading dread and terror among the 
native populaticjii. 'riie peasants on the frontier fled in dismay 
from their villages ; and every idle rumour was niagiiilied so iu- 
diistrioiislv, by timid or <lesigning people, that the native mer- 
chants of Calcutta were with difficulty )>crsnaded to relVaiu from 
rcanoviug thi^ir fanillles and property from under the very guns of 
I'ort William.’ In the mean lime, the British lion was rousing 
fiom his repose, and his voice was heard at Rangoon almost 
before he of the ^ golden foot’ had uttered the boast, ^ that he 
would prevent the J^jiglish from disturbing even the women of 
llaiigoon ill cooking their rice. ^ We should almost, indeed, liuvo 
said, that the lapidity with which the armament destined for tins 
sinvice was sent forth to its destination was unexampled, had not 
a recent oceasioii neari‘r home shown, ovei^ more slroiiglv, what 
llie ('iHu gies of Englishmen, in cases of necessity, are capable of 
accomplisliing, — We allude, of course, to the biiiiging foiwanl 
of those shi[)s of the line which transpt>rled our little army to 
Portugal, the other day, willi u rapidity that was felt and spoken 
nj’ in e\('ry court of Rurope, from l^ctersburg to Aladrid — 
more particularly in Cermany, where the tone of conversation 
had for some time* past been, — the depressed, enfeebled, humili- 
ali'd ICiiglaud. We may guess^ their siyprise when informed, 
almost as soon as the several und>assador.4 could annoimce to 
liieir respective courts the king’s message to the two houses of 
parliament, lliat a British army of live thoiisJiiid men, fully 
eipiipped in all its departments, had landed in Portugal, and 
dial eight sail of the line were iloatiiig on the waters of the Tagus.* 

The 


* vjipiiiily vvliich tliis avniamunt was sent fi>rtli, without any previous pre- 
IKiration, i.- worthy of being reconlcil. On Frickiy eseninjj, the Slh Decouiher, Kng- 
l tirst called upon for assistance ; on Saturday the cabinet decided to give it ; 

on Sunday, the king gave his assent; on Monday, the message was carried down to 
pirliament; on the Kith, the fii^t (ieta«}iinent, cou:ji^tlrlg of the 4 th regiment, sailed; 
• »ii Wednesday the 20tli, tho reiiiainder of the troops wore all embarked 011 board tho 
£;uard-ships and sailed ; and before the end^f the month the whole were iu the TaguA. 
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The government, of India^ with no such naval means, but with 
equal energy, put forth her little army to punish the iniquitous 
and insolent conduct of the ^Burmese ; not, however, to oppose 
them on the barren mountains of Arracan, or in the impenetrable 
fastnesses and pestilential Jungles of Chittagong; but, where they 
least expected it, in the river that leads through the heart of tlieir 
empire ; and to take possession of that very city, ^ whose women 
were not to be disturbed in cooking their rice,’ at the very moment,,, 
too, when the mighty Baiidoola was preparing to march to 
Calcutta. This armament consisted of from iivc to six thousand 
men, under the command of Major-General Campbell. It left the 
Andamans, where it had rendezvoused from Calcutta and Madras, 
on the morning of the 5th of May, under the protection of His 
Majesty’s ships 1 alley and Barne; the former cominaiuUid by 
Commodore Grant, and the latter by Captain Marry at; the ships 
anchored within the bar of the Bangoon river on the 10th; and 
on the 11th the lalfey stood up close to the principal battery 
at the king’s vAharf in Rangoon — the transports anchoring in lu?r 
rear. No one can have forgotten how Lord LxmoiUh on the 
poop of the Queen Cliarlottc, to S[)are the unnecessary effusion 
of blood, waved his hat to disperse the assembled multitude, 
before he would siifler the lli-st broadside to be discharged 
against the fort and town of Algiers. A similar course wna fol- 
lowed at Rangoon. 

* Having furled siiils and heat to quarters, a pause of some ipinutes 
ensued, during which not a shot was fired ; on our side liuinanity foj - 
bade that we should be the first aggressors upon un almost derciiceless 
town, containing, as we supposed, u large population of uiiarined and 
inoffensive people ; besides, the proclamations and assurances of pro- 
tection which liad been sent on shore tlic i>reeediiig day, led ns to liope 
that an offer of capitulation would still be made. The Burmese, on 
their part, stood for some time inactive at their guns, apparently unwil- 
ling to begin the unequal contest; until, urged l)y the tlin’ats and ortlers 
of their chiefs, they at ^length opej^cd their feelde battery on tlie ship- 

So tnie and so appo-^ilo to this occasion wu*; that brilliant pa.'»sag-c of a spouc h, adJros.scil 
to the people of IMyipouth by the m«»st eloquent stalesman of the day, in allusion to 
.‘‘hips of war in ordinarv, * that our present repose is no more a proof of inahilily to 
aet, than the state of inertness and inactivity iu whic h/ says Mr. Canning — and how 
apposite to the point in question — * I have seen those mighty inassC's that float in 
the waters above your town, is a proof they arc devoid of strength, and incapable of 
being fitted for action. You well know/ he runtiriues, ‘ how soon one of those stupen- 
dous masses, now reposing on their shadows in perfect stillness — how soon, upon any 
call of patriotism, or of necessity, it w'ould assume the likeness of an animated thing, 
instinct with life and motion — how soon it would ruffle, as it were, its swelling plumage 
— how quickly it w'ould put forth all its beauty and its bravery, collect its scattered jele- 
ments of strength, and awaken its dormant thunder. Such,* says he, * as is one of 
those magnificent machines, when springing fr^in inaction into a display of its might, 
such is England herself while, apparently p.assive and motionless, she silently con- 
centrates the power to be put forth on an adequate occasion.* 

ping. 
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piiipf. The friGfate’s fire soon silenced every guij on shore ; the enemy, 
unable to withstand lier powerful broadside, fled in confusion from 
their works, and the troops being landed, took possession of a deserted 
town.* — p. 6\ * 

It appears that, on the preceding day, the governor, hearing 
of the arrival of the expedition, and feeling himself to be wholly 
unprepared for resistance, had given orders for driving the whole 
of the inhabitants to the inmost recesses of the jungle ; tlicrc 
tin? men vv(‘re to be organized into corps, and the unfortunate 
women and rdiildnui to be strictly guarded, as pledges for the 
gf)od conduct of their fathers, husbands, and brothers, whoso 
(leserlion or misconduct in the field was, according to the threats 
of the barbarian, to be punished by the inhuman sacrifice of their 
nearest female relatives : liangooii was therefore found to be a 
bootless prize. T1ie careful policy of the J3nrmcse rulers had, 
together w^itli the [)opiilation, removed ev<'rythiiig that w^as likely 
to he of use to aii invading army; nor was anything left in the 
neighbourhood of tin* towm, beyond a liltle paddy, or rice in the 
husk, '^rhe situation of the victors was such as could not be 
viewed w'ithout uneasiness. Cut oft* from all supplies, except 
what tliev had brought with tlieiii ; unprovided with the means 
of moving, either by land or water; and the rainy monsoon just 
setting in, — no prospect remained but that of a long residence in 
the miserable and dirty hovels of Haiigoon, situated in the midst 
of sw amps and rice-grounds, which are covered for several months 
with an iiiterminal)le iiumdatioii. 

Ihider a coiitkleiit hope that the invasioti of the enemy's mari- 
time j)o.sses.>ions and the capture of Kaiigooii could not fail to 
produce ovcatiircs for peace, our army had come unprovided 
with proper e(|uipmeiit for advancing, either by land or water; 
it had never been doubled that the country would afford sufficient 
waUir-tiansport to enable them to proceed up the Irrawaddy, if 
iieccssaiy, towards the capital ^ but, fioiu the first day of lauding, 
it was ]>erceived liovv ciroiieously vve liaTi fisiiniated the character of 
the people, and the available resources of the coiinliv : not only 
no supplies were left behind, but every boat a«d canoe had been 
removed; and it was evident that the removal of the inhabitants 
was only the prelude to a concerted plan of laying waste the 
whole country in our front, in the hope that starvation wmdd 
speedily force us to leave their shores. 

Kvcii the few British merchants, and the American missionaries, 
.who M'ere known to bo residing at Rangoon, had disappeared, 
and tlieir probable fate, for some time, excited general coin- 
niiscralion, till it w as aiicertained, from the few stragglei*s left 
behind, that, on the approach of the expedition, all foreigners 
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liad been iinmediatcjly seized^ strongly fettered, and confined in 
the king’s godown-y or ciistoni-liouse. They were charged M'ith 
being aware of the intended expedition, and of having concerted 
measures with the Indian govenunent for the attack on Rangoon, 
In vain they asserted their innocence. Their death was speedily 
resolved on ; and their guards took a savage pleasure in parading 
and sharpening the instriinients of execution before their eyes, 
— in strewing the sand, and in making all the usual j)re[)aratif)ns » 
for the work of cleatli. In this state of suspense andinsulttlu-y 
remained se\ rial Jioins; but what neither pity nor remorse could 
elfert, fear at last produced ; the governor, afraid, no doul)t, of 
retaliation, delayed from hour to hour to gi\e llie final order, until 
the Lifi'py opened her fire upon the town, wluui the tinudy intiu- 
sion of a thirty-l\\o pound sliot into the custom-house, wherr* 
the authorities Avere assembled, suspended all deliberations, and 
liastily broke up the meeting. Tludr prisoners were hurried away 
in fetters ; but their guards, alarmed for tludr own safety, lodgtMl 
them ill two houses near the great pagoda, aiul there tlievuere 
found the next morning by oiir aihance patrols. 

The internal appearance of Rangoon was little in keeping 
A^ith tlie character Jt had obtained, of being a pla(*e of great 
trade and coimnercial imjiorlaiice. M\ e had talked,’ suas oiir 
author, * of its ciistom-liouso, its dockyards, and its haibour, 
until our imaginutious led us to aiiticijKite, if not splendour, at 
least some \isil)le sijjns c^f a tlourishing, eommercial city but the 
custom-house, the principal building iii the place, seemed fast 
tottering into ruins : one solitary hull of a \e>sel t)n tlie stot:ks 
marked the dockyard, and a fcAV coasting vesse ls and canoes Avere 
the only craft in this gn'at mart of India beyond the (ianges. 
'^rhe houses are of Avood or bamboo ; the former belongino' to the 
public fiinctioiiarics, or Avcalthii r tiescriptioii of iiihabitiinls. 'J'ho 
floors arc raised a few fi*et from the gn)und, the space beniiutli 
being a rec<*ptacle for dirt and stagnaul waU'r, from wliich pes- 
tilential vapours are cAnslautly ascending, to the amioyjiuci' of 
every one butu Rurniaii. Herds of meagre SAviue Avallow inlliese 
receptacles, and bifest tlie streets by day ; and at night tluw are 
relieved by packs of hungry dogs, Avhose inressaiit bowlings 
effectually deprive the stranger of his slei’-p. '^J’his vast assemblagei 
of huts and hovels is Inclosed within a Avooden stockade, from 
sixteen to eiglitecn feel in height, Avliicli sliiits out all vicAV <if tlui 
fine river running past it, arul gives it a coiiliiied and unhealthy 
a]>pearance. 

hiich is the sprit to which, and to a range of about thrcii miles 
beyond it, our troops were destined to be contined for several 
montlrs. For, in addition to the impassable state of the country, 
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covered with a thick and tenacious jungle, intersected only 
by a few footpaths, the enemy's troops and new-raised levies 
gradually collected and formed a cordon around the British can- 
tonments. ^ Hid from our view,’ says Major Snodgrass, ^ on 
every side, in the darkness of a deep, and, to regular bodies, an 
impenetrable forest, far beyond which the inhabitants and all the 
cattle of the Rangoon distric.t had been driven, the Burmese 
•chiefs carried on their operations, and matured their future 
schemes with vigilance, secrecy, and activity. JS either rumour 
nor intelligence of what was passing within Jiis posts ever reached 
ns. Beyond tlie invisible line which circumscribed our position, 
all was mystery or vague conjecture.’ The defences thus con- 
slnirted, in tluMUost dillicult and inaccessible recesses of the jun- 
gle, were intended as so many points from whence to make 
eonslant })redat<)rv inroads ainl nightly attacks on our posts, by 
wliicli they \ainly imagined they would weary out onr troops, and 
iinally dilve ns from their territory. 

'^riio Burmese, in their usual mode of warfare, rarely meet the 
enemy in the opi‘n field. Their i‘Ouquests havi^ all been made by 
the formation and defensive system of stockades, in which they 
display great skill and judgment. Acting on this system, on the 
IZSth May an advanced corps of the enemy ronnnenced a sto«’kad(' 
within little more than musket-shot distancij, from the British 
j)i(]nots. Sir Archihald Campbcdl, thert‘f()rc‘, with four companies 
of Jlis Majesty’s Blth and ‘i8tli regiments, two iield-pieces, and 
four hundred nati\e infantry, moved out to* reconnoitre. 'The work 
at the first stockadi? being ineoni]>lete, little opposition was made, 
the Burmese retiring through the wood. At evt'ry turn of the 
footpath, as tlie dc:tachmcnt proceeded, breast-works and Iialf- 
linisliod stockades, hastily abandoned, proved how little so early 
a visit lunl been anticipated. After an advance of live miles, 
tin? enemy still retiring before our ])eople, tlie rain began to 
bill in torrents, the guns could be dragged no farther, and the 
native inlanirv were* left to guatd them? /I'lie Cieneral, however, 
W'as deU'rniiiied to push on with the four bauopean companies, in 
the hope of liberating the peac('ably-disposed. inhabitants from 
their military despots ; and another mile brought him to the 
extensive plain of .loazoaug, on wliich were situated two vil- 
lages. From behind those, the enemy poured fortl\ to the number 
of about four or live ihoiisaiul men, which were immediately 
formed for the defence of a gorge or iiai row passage in front of 
the advancing detachments. The storm still conliniicd with great 
violence ; ^ but,’ observes Major Snodgrass, ‘ with tlie prospect of 
employment before them, tj^e soldiers ciu:crfully marched on, knee- 
deep in water, Uirough the rice-grounds.’ On a nearer approach 
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to the villages, it was observed that they were defended in front .by 
two stockades, from which tlie shouts and cries of ^ Laghee ! 
laghee!’ — ^ Come on ! conic on !’ — soon satisfied our little detach- 
ment that they were tilled wifli iiicn coniidentin themselves, and in 
the strength of their iiosition. 

‘ They at once comineiiced a heavy fire upon tlie leading companies, 
to whicli, from the wet state of tlicir muskets, our troops could at first 
make but little return : not a moment was therefore lost in closing with 
their opponents ; the light company being directed to liold its line on 
the plain in check, while the othe^.* tiiree rushed forward with irresistible 
impetuosity to the works in front, and as they were of alow description, 
not exceeding eight feet in height, soon forced their way into tlie inte- 
rior, where tlie very iiuiubers of tlie enemy creating disorder and con- 
fusion, proved their final ruin. The conflict that ensued was fu'rce and 
sanguinary. The work having only one or two nariow ways of egress, 
the defendants, driven from the ramparts, soon liecaine an unmanage- 
able mass ; and rendered desperate by the discharges of musketry that 
were now poured in among them, they, witli spear or musket couched, 
and their heads lowered to a butting position, bliridiy charged upon the 
soldiers’ bayonets ; for until they had long subsequently lieeii tauglit 
by severe retaliation to treat udtii mercy those whom the fortune of 
war might place in their power, tbc Burmese neither gave nor expected 
quarter, but continued fighting with the utmost fury long after all hope 
of success or esc’ape had ceased to encourage them in eoiitinuing the 
conflict, nor did it remain optional with the suldicus to spare llic lives of 
an enemy from wliosp barbaious and treacherous modeot* warfare death 
alone afforded safety. The exiierimcnt, indeed, was often trierl, hut 
tried in vain. Iliuiianity might prompt a British soldier to pass a fallen 
or vanquished toe, but when lie found his forbearance repaid on all occa- 
sions by a shot, the instant that his back was turned, self-preservation 
srxin taught liirn the neeessity of other measur<‘s; and it conse<|uently 
liappened, that our first encounters VAath tlie troops (d‘ Ava were san- 
guinary and revolting, especially to soldiers whom feeling and the cus- 
toms of war alike taught to treat with kindness and forbearance those 
whom their valour had subdued. JJuiing the attack upon the two 
stockades, the enemy’s <lGreneral oif the plain made no movement to 
a.ssist ill their defence, either trusting with confidence to tju^ garrisons 
lie had left in them, or believing we had a much greater force kept pui’- 
posely out of sight, and masked by the jungle in our rear ; but the 
instant our troops were seen in possession of tlie works, the whole line, 
with a horrid yell, began to move towards us, until chocked by the com- 
pany now exteflded in their front, and the iqipoarance of the troops 
wliich had carried the stockades also moving riqiidly forward, and form- 
ing in readiness to receive their new opponents. Our killed and 
wounded were then carried from the field, wiien the enemy, not think- 
ing proper to attack, and the day drawing near its close, we commenced 
our march slowly, and unmolested, back^lo quarters, leaving four hun- 
dred of the enemy dead on the field/ — -p. 30—3^. 
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Such was the result of the first encounter ,with the Burmese. 
Their main body, it was known, had taken post at Kemmendine, 
a war-boat station, only three miles beyond Rangoon, wliere they 
were labouring incessantly, day and night, to render the position 
j)roof against the utmost efforts of the British force. The ground 
behind tlie village is elevated and coniiiiaiiding, with a thick forest 
in its rear, the lieights strongly st(H‘kaded anil ubatised in front ; a 
4liick and extensive jungle rendered the approaches difficult to the 
land forces, and the swampy ground near the river strengthened the 
work on that si(h\ On the inorniiig of the <jth June, just as the 
arrangements for attacking this post were completed, a request 
was sent in from thecnejny’s cain|> that two men of rank, desirous 
of conferring \\ith the j^nglish Oeneral, might be furnished with 
passports, and allowed to come into Uangoon by w'ater. Leave 
being iimuediatcdy granted, in the course of the forenoon two w ar- 
boats made their appi'arance, from which the two deputies landed, 
and won* conducted to the (ienoral. It was soon apparimt that 
their only object w as to gain time, and as soon they were given to 
understand that delay and proerastination formed no part of the 
Ih'itish system, and lliat the war would be vigorously prosecuted 
till the King of Ava should think proper to send officers in- 
vested with full authority to treat for peace. On the 10th, ac- 
corilinglv, our arinv was in motion for the attack on Kem- 
meiuline. The road, parallel to the river, at the distance of 
a mile ami a half from liangoon, ascends a sloping hill, at which 
point the liead of the column was receiveil vvlih a smart fire from 
a stockade, hid by the jungle, which on three sides covered its 
approacli. '^The only visible side was froiii twelve to fourteen 
feetliigii, protected in front by abatis, i ailing, and palisadoes, and 
defended by a miiuerous garrison, who hailed llie approach of our 
count rv men w’itli loud and incessant cheering. Two eighteen- 
pounders were brought to play upon it with great effect, and a 
consitierable gap being made, in a few minutes the work was 
wholly in our possession, the enemy leaving two hundred dead 
upon the ground. Thi‘ gilt diattah (umbrella), sword, and 
spear of the Biirmoso commander were fouiul, and the body of the 
owner a few yards from them in the jungle : it w as r(?coguised to 
be that of the elder chief who had visited Rangoon but the day 
before. 

The road being now open, the army proceeded on its march. 
At live in the afternoon the troops were in position at the dis- 
tiyico only of one hundred v arils from the stockade, which was so 
covered by heavy jungle, and concealed by trees, that no idea 
could be formed of its vast enteiit. Luring the night the wood in 
front was cut down, in order to allow two mortars to play on the 
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front of this fi’ork. The enemy, on their part, were not idle, making 
repealed attacks in the rear of the British line, while their sharp- 
shooters ill the trees annoyed them on every side. Thus, deluged 
with rain, and unprovided with shelter of any kind, the niglit was 
passed in listening to the frequent cheering of the garrison, and in 
the hope that a few short hours would ])ul their noisy valour to the 
lest. The day had scarcely dawned wiien, after a short bombard- 
ment, the colmiins of attack moved forward to the assault; buttliQ 
Burmese, panic-struck with the dreadful effect of the shells iu a 
crowded st(H*kade, and wholly*imprepared for such a salute, had 
prudently begun to evacuate the place soon after the batteries 
first opened. 

Kemmendino was now in onr possession. But nolwithstaiuling 
these successes, no favourable change took )>laeo, either in the 
situation or future prospects of our army. JNot an inhabitant 
returned t(> his home; aii<l so far from any desire of peace being 
manifested, hostility, on the contrary, to tlie last extremity, had 
evidently been fully resolved npt)n by tlie court of Avri. in- 
stead, therefore, of any improvement taking place in ronsecpienco 
of success, the situation of the invaders gradually became worse; 
in fact, their very successes only tended to convince the enemy of 
the necessity of removing all means of transport and of siibsist- 
<*iice further from their reach ; ami this was accordingly done. 
'I'he plains for many miles round weie swept of their lu rds — the 
rivers of every canoe ; all towns ami village's were ilescrted ; and 
every man beyond the posts which the vic'tors occupied was in 
arms against them. 

Before the end of June, the enemy a]>peared to have quite 
re<*overe(J IVom his ])anic. Having received large reinforcements 
and supplies of stores, Sykia \\ Ongee (third minister of stated 
who commanded iu chief, again advanced, witli positive orders 
from the king to attack and drive buck those fovt?iguers into tiui 
sea — ‘ those leopards,’ as another irritated tyrant, iu giving ii 
similar order, and w itl^as little effect, was })leased to call tlie Bri- 
tish banners, l/.ight thousand men wvre passed over to the lian- 
gooiisidc of the viver in one day, a little above Kemmeiidine ; the 
jungles seemed animated by an unseen multitude of peophi ; clouds 
of smoke marked their several encampments ; and their noisy pre- 
parations for attack were contrasted with the still and quiet aspect 
of the British line, which had been considerably diminished by 
sickness and death, — by hard service in an inclement season, and 
the usual casualties of war ; but the arrival of a J British re^inieut 
from Madras, and other reinforcements, were a seasonable ndief iu 
their present situation. The Shoediigon, or (iolden Dagon Pa- 
goda, rises in splendour and magnificence above Rangoon, at the 
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distance from it of about two miles and a half, in shape rqsembling 
im inverted speaking-trumpet, ‘three hundred and thirty-eight feet 
ill height, and surmounted by a cap i^jade of brass, forty-five feet 
high, and the whole richly gilded. *^rhis pagoda, the key of the 
British position, was occupied by a battalion of Europeans ; the 
smaller pagodas, convents, and pilgrims^ lionscvs on the two roads 
between it and ihnigoon, afforded shelter for detachments of troops; 
afid llic\illage of Puxendown, where the J^egu and Rangoon rivers 
meet, and Kemnn'iidine, for the protection of the transports against 
the enemy’s lio'-rafts, completed the position of the invading army. 
On the ist of July large bodies of the enemy issued from the 
jungle to the right, and in front of the Great Pagoda, the main 
l)0(ly moving towards Rangoon, but detaehing a column to the 
left, which set tire to tlui Milage of Pnzeiidown. ''J'lie main body 
advanced within half a mile c f Jlangtion; hut two field-pieces, 
servc'd witli grapi‘ and shrapnel, elieekc'd the ir advance : at the 
siinie moment the forty-third Madras native infantry drove their 
rohnnns from the hill, and <*oinpelled tliem to seek for safety in a 
rapid retreat. 'I'he news of this defeat no sooner n‘aeheil A\a, 
than the iinforlnnate Sykia was recalled in disgrace, and Soomba 
^\ ongeci (the second minister), who had just arrived with eon- 
siderabltj reinforcenumts, assumed the c hief command of llic army 
of the provinc-c^ of IJangooii. 

U'liis general, eouvineod from the ill siiceess of his^ predecessors, 
that his troops Avere not in a slate to e.ope* with the British 
in the lic-ld, stockaded his army at a plac'c’, called Kummc'rool, 
about fivc^ mile's bey^iiid the (Ircal l^agocla, and fortified a eom- 
inanding point a little above Kc'inmeiuline, in eoiunuiiiieation with 
Ids stockaded c-amp, which affordiul an admirable situation for the 
conslruc'.tion of firc'-rafls — by the judicious emploMiic'iit of which 
lu* eoiUcmiphited the deslruetioii of our shipping. Prom this point 
to Kmnmeroot, .stockades and other defences had been creeled, 
into which the naval forc'o iindef Captain Marryat soon made 
practicable brcn\c:hes, and the wbolc were cafried w ith considerable' 
slaughter of the enemy, by delaehmc'tits of his Majesty’s fortv-lirsl 
and seventeenth Madras native infantry. 'J’he c.^peralions of the 
little', land column, under Brigadier-general M‘Bean, against Knni- 
nierofit, wcie equally .successful. 

‘ Unprovided with guns, the Brigadier- general at oiiro fiU’med his 
troops for the assault, and storming-partics from Ins Majesty’s thir- 
teenth, thirty-eighth, and eighty-niiitli regimi'iits, rapidly advanced to 
escalaele. The principal work in the centre of tlu' oiu'iny’s line was 
c'OTnposed of three distinct stockades, one within aiie^tlun*, in the interior 
one of which, Soomha Wongeeytthe Burmese commander-in-chief, had 
established Ids head- quarters, secure in the imagined strength of his 
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position, and in the .valour of his men. He was sitting down to dinner 
when the approach of the British troops was first announced to him ; 
and merely directing his cliiefs to proceed to their posts, and “ drive the 
audacious strangers away,’^ the haughty Wongee, without seeming to pay 
more attention to tlie report, was proceeding \Adtli his forenoon repast, 
when the rapid musketry of the assailants at lengtli convinced him that 
the utmost courage and exertion Avould be required to save him from 
efeat, disgrace, and prohal>ly from the vengeance of his sovereigfi. 
Urged by these considerations, Scxmiba Wongee, contraiy to tlie ordinary 
custom of Burmese commanders, placed himself at the head of hi^ 
retreating troops, and encouraged them, by his voice and his example, to 
offer a steady resistance to their advancing foes. His two first lines, 
already routed with dreadful slaughter, were crow’ding into the centre 
stot?kade, folknved by the British soldiers, whose unremitting and 
destructive fire upon the confused and permed-up mass rendered all tlu* 
exertions of their chiefs to restore any degree of order fruitless and 
unavailing. Wongees and W'oondocks, officers and men indiscriininatcly 
mixed together, unablo to fly, chargcfl the British soldiers with tlie fury 
of despair, hut their efforts and resistance only tended to augment 
tlieir losses and complete their final rout. 

‘ Soomha AVongee, a A\'’oondock, and several other cliiefs of rank, 
witli eight hundred men, were killed upon the spot, and the jungle and 
villages in the neighbourhood \vere filled wdtli the unhappy wretches 
who were wounded, aiul left to die, for want of food ancl care/ — p. 
32—54. * 

Tt might Iia> e keen supposed that tho ease and celerity with 
which tins little army had, in one day, captured ten stockade.^ pro- 
vided w itli thirty pieces of artillery, and garrisoned with such supc'- 
rior numbers, would have coii\inred the Ihirmesc' leaders that tlieir 
strongest fortifications insured no protection against such assail- 
ants ] but thougli they refrained from the offeiisive for some time, 
no overture was made for a cessation of hostilities. In the cap- 
tiireil stockades were found several wounded Burmese, who were 
brought into tlie British hospitals, but most of them ilicd. I'rom 
these they were iiiforvuhl that, f/ii the day after the battle, parties 
of their countrymen visited the stockades, for the purpose of col- 
lecting such muskets, balls, and other weapons, as might have been 
left behind ; that they represented the loss of their army as im- 
mense, and that the villages for many leagues behind were crow^ded 
w'ith tlieir wxiuuded : they said that food and water were left wutli 
the wounded men ; but, as their wounds were considered mortal, 
no offer of further aid w as mad(^, nor ilcsire of removal exprejssed. 
Ill fact, it was evident that the iiiiliappy siifl’erer, in such cases, is 
generally left by riicse inhuman people to his fate ; and this he 
meets with fortitude and resignation: if at anytime pain compels 
him to solicit aid, it is only that a speedy period may be put to 
his sufferings. • Towards 
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Towards the end of July, by means of the sudden and unex- 
pected inovcinent of the steam-boat and flotilla, and small parties 
of troops, a few families, who'had been driven to the villages up 
the nunieroiis creeks at no great distance from Rangoon, were 
released from their guards, and most gladly look the opportunity 
of proceeding to the city ; and to their report of the kind treat- 
ment they met with, the British army was subsequently indebted 
^pr tlie return of the great body of the people, whose services and 
exertions were of material importance to us in the ensuing cam- 
paign. * 

The Wongee having failed to drive back tlic foreigners into tlie 
sea, the king next sent down his two brothers, tlie Princes of 
Tonghoo and Snrrawaddy, with a whole host of astrologers, and a 
corps of Jnvuhierables, to join the army, and to superintend the 
operations of the war. '^fhe fust of these princes established his 
head-quarters at Pegu, the second at Donabew, a place of great 
strength about sixty miles to the northward of Uangooii. The 
liunnese, like their more polished neighbours of China, are in the 
constant Irabit of consulting the Stargazers on undertaking every 
atfair of great moment : if their advice proves favourable, it is so 
much gain to the credit side of astrology ; if the prediction does not 
correspond with the event, ‘ the stars are more in fault than they.’ 
It is a superstition of very ancient standing in tlie Hast, from whence 
all the stores of the magic art and the casting of nativities passed 
into the western world. If the decision of these lunatics (for the 
moon is tiu’ ruling planet in the J5unn«se hoioscope) had the 
])Ower of inspiring their troops with conlidence, the publicity that 
was given to their responses had also the efi’ect of fully preparing 
our tioo|)s for the intended attack. 

TIk' corps «)f Invulnerablcs consists of several thousand men, 
di\id(*d into classes of warriors, of whom a select band are en- 
titled to the appellation of tlie ‘ King's Invulnerahles.’ 

‘ Tliey are dietiiiguislied by tlie short cut of tlicir hair, and tlie 
peculiar manner in which they rfre tato^ed^ having the figures of 
elephants, tigers, and a great variety of ferocious animals indelibly, and 
even heautifully, marked niion their arms and legs;^ but to the soldiers 
they were best known by liaving bits of gold, silver, and sometimes 
precious stones, in their arms, probably introduced under the skin at an 
early age. These men are considered by tlieir countrymen as invulne- 
rable ; ^and from the foolish and absurd exposure of tlioir persons to the 
fire of an enemy, they are either impressed with the same opinion, or find 
it necessary to sliow a marked contempt for danger in support of their 
IX’etcnsions. In all the stockades and defences of the enemy, one or 
two of these heroes w'erc generally found, whose duty it ^vas to exhibit 
the W'-ar-dance of defiance "iipoii the most exposed part of their defences, 
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infusing courage and enthusiasm into the minds of their comrades, and 
aflonling much airiusement to their enemies. The infatuated wretches, 
under the excitement of opium, too frequently continued the ludicrous 
exhibition, till they afforded convincing proof of the value of their 
claims to the title they assume.’ — pp. 64, 65. 

AVlien these princes, sages, and warriors liad settled the day 
of the moon the most propitious for making the attack, of whicli 
due notice was received by Sir Archibald Campbell, the inter- 
mediate time afforded the General an opportunity to detach a 
c orps, accompanied by Captain Marryat, of his Majesty’s ship 
i/ariie, to clear tlie rivers, creeks, ami stockades, of parties of 
the enemy, which were hovering about and harassing our troops on 
the eastern and soulh-castcni sides of liangoon. The opera- 
tions ill tliese quarters were comph'tely successful. /\ffer this, 
several weeks past away, in w'hicli the enemy were constantly 
dislodged from their posts as speedily as they took them up, 
till at length the oOth xXiigust arrived, tlie uiglit of the firat 
lucky moon proguostidatod to the Prince of Surrawaddy, when a 
body of the King’s Invuluerables had volunteered to seize the (b eat 
Slioedagoii l^agoda, and tlms afford tlie prime's and the sages llui 
o|)portuinty of celebrating the usual annual festival in that sacred 
place. The attempt was accordingly inade at niidiiiglit, when 
these infatuated men, armed with swords and luuskels, ruslual 
foiwaril in a compact body from the jungle imtler the pagoda. 
The moon was gone down, and the night was so dark that they 
could only be distiuguisiied by a few' gliiuinering lanterns in their 
front ; but the noise and clamour of their imprecations upon the 
impious strangers who had got possession of the holy place proved 
their lumibers to bt* very gieat. 

‘ At length vivid flashes, followed by tlie cannon’s thundering peals, 
broke from the silent ramparts of the British post, stilling the tumult 
of the advancing mass, while showers of grape and successive c ollies 
of musketiy fell with dreadful havoc among their crowded raidv's, 
against which the iinaginaiw sliield^^f seff- deceit and imposition was 
found of no avail, Icavirfg the unfortunate Invuluerables scarcely a 
chance betw’een destruction and inglorious flight. Nor did they 
liesitate long upoif tlie alternative; a few devoted eiitJnisiasts may 
have despised to fly, hut as they all belonged to the same high- 
favoured caste, and had brought none of tlieir less -favoured country- 
men to witness their disgi’ace, the great body of them soon sought lor 
safety in the jungle, where they, no doubt, invented a plausible account 
of their ■ night’s adventure, which, however effectual it may have 
proved in saving their credit, had also the goo<l effect to us of pre 7 
venting them in future from volunteering upon such desperate services, 
and contributed, in some degree, to protect tlie troops from being so 
frequently deprived of their night’s rest.^pp. 70, 71. 

. Thus 
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Thus wongees and jiriiices, astrologers and invulnerablcs, 
were routed and dispersed here, as every w^iere else, by. our little 
army of irivincibles. JJut an enemy, far more to be dreaded than 
the liurinese, had now made its way among our troops. I'he 
rains, which had fallen the last three nionths, continued during 
the whole of September, and sickness had aiTived at an alarming 
height- The epidemic fever, so prevalent in India, left those 
attacked by it in a most deplorable state of debility; pro- 
\S.sions of all kinds were so scarce, and the men discharged from 
the hospitals so frequently indulge^l tlunnselves with pine-apples, 
Jiincs, and oth.ir fruits, which abound in the woods about liari- 
gooii, as to bring on d}scntery, whicli, in their exhausted state, 
proved fatal to vast luunbers. '^riiose who still coiitimied to do 
duty, emaciated and reduced, cotild with ditlicfdty crawl about; 
and for several months the sic kimss had continued to increase, until 
scarcely three thousand soldiers wenj left to guard tlni lines. At 
length, on the iccoinmeiulation of the medical staff, mimbc?rs 
of invalids were sent to Mergui and Tavoy, on the sea-coast, now 
in our possession, wluue thosci who had remained for months in a 
debilitated state at ilungoon weic restored rapidly to full health 
and vigour. 

The discomfiture and di'^grace wliich had hitIuTto attended all 
attcMiipts to drive the invaders into the sea, produced no pacific 
disposition on the part of his Burmese Aiajesty ; he, on the 
contrary, now turned his e)es to the man who, at the head of 
his veteran legions, had been ordered tv sack Calcutta, and 
lead llu^ goveriKH-geiieral in golden fetters to Umerapoora; — 
Malia Jhindoola was recalled from Arracan to the Irrawaddy. At 
the cuul of August liti accordingly broke up from Bamoo, re- 
i rossed the mountains of Airacan, marching two Imnched miles 
through insalubrious jungles and pestilential mai-shes, at a season 
of the yi'iir when none but Biirinans could have kept the fiel^l 
Idr a week. l^and(x>Ia had, besides, arms of the sea, rivers, 
and moimtain-toiTeiits to oppo^^ his progress at every step; 
but, ‘ the .Bunuaii,’ says Major Snodgras/, ‘ half amphibious in 
Jiis nature^ takes the water without fear or reluctance; seldom 
encumbered vvitli commissariat or cejuipage ot* any kind, and 
earrying a fortnight’s rice in a bag sliiiig across his shouidei's, 
he is at all times ready to move at the first suinmons of liis cliiefs.’ 
t )n the present occasion, liaiidoola and his army disappeared from 
Jtamoo in the coursii of one night, leaving not a sick man be- 
hind, nor a trace of the route they had taken. This new army, 
nmlor tlic most ceh bratcd and experienced comniaiider in the 
empire, was expected to join the rest of the troops and the new 
levies at Doiiabew in JNoviAuber, by wliich time fortuiialely a 
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sensible rhange had taken place in the health of our soldiery, 
though their nunil^ers were woefully reduced. Major Snodgrass 
says, ^ w’e were still without the means of moving a single com- 
pany of course he means Jl,>y land ; for they had :i pretty nimie- 
rous hotiila, ready, if desired, to be moved by efficient and walling 
officers of the navy, though placed unwisely enough under the 
orders of the Quarter-Master-Oleneral. 

Still, how'ever, our trcx>ps wert^ very iwkwardly situated ; the 
maritime provinces of the enemy had been reduced, and his amiie^ 
everywdiere defeated, w'ithoiit any of the results calculated uj)on ; 
and there was no reason to believe that tlie defeat of ilandoola 
would be attended wdth any more decisive or permanent advan- 
tages. Indeed, the obstinate, blind, and arrogant character of tlie 
Burmese govcniinent became daily more conspicuous ; their 
resources and perseverance had already greatly surpassed all 
previous calculation. At this moment of despondency, the op- 
portune arrival of two British regiments, some battalions of natives 
infantry, a regiment of cavalry, a troop of horsc-artilliMy and 
one of rockets, transports with draught cattle, amt live hundred 
Mug boatmen from Chittagong, could not fail tt) put the inva- 
ders ill liigh s})irits. They iininediately set about i)reparing for 
a march in advance, probably as far as Promc, when intelli- 
gence was received that Bamloola, w ith an army of sixty thousand 
lighting-men, a considerable train of artillerv, and a body of 
Cassay horse, had reached Doiiabcvv. llis iniiskcleers were 
estimated at tliirty-fivtj tliousniid men ; a great nmltitudo were 
armed with jingals, carrying a ball of from six to l\v(ive ounces, 
and mounted on a light carriage easily dragged about hy two 
men; and numbers were attached to the guns, which were trans- 
ported on tlie backs of elephants. The rest were arinctl with 
swords and spears, and well provided with iiiiplemenls for stock- 
ading and entrenching; besides the requisite number of liivul- 
nerables,,wiio, ^ amply provided with channs, spells, and ojuimi, 
afforded, in the ensuing qneratioys, much amusement in llie dance 
of defiance, committing all manner of ludicrous extravagances, 
with the most prodigal exposure of their persons.’ 

On the :30th •November, this army assembled in the dense 
forest in front of the Slioedagoii pagoda. ^ During the following 
night, the low continued murmur and hum of voices proceeding 
from the enemy’s encampment suddenly ceased, and was spee<lily 
succeeded by the distant but giadually apiiroaching sounds of a 
multitude in slow and silent movement through the woods. We 
soon became aware that the enemy’s masses hail approached 
to the very edge of the jungle, within muskct-sliot of the pagoila, 
apparently to rush from their cover i€ the assault at the break of 
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day/ The position of the British extended fro|n Kemmcndine to 
Rangoon, the Great Pagoda in tlie centre. On the 1st Decem- 
l)er, an attack was made on the whole line. Opposite Rangoon, 
Burmese columns, in live or six divisions, cominenced entrench- 
ing and throwing up batteries for the destruction of the shipping, 
while the main body were stockading in the jungle. In the 
course of the day, several heavy columns weixi observed to issue 
from the forest, the different corps successively taking up their 
ground along a gently-sloping woody ridge towards Rangoon. 

J laving thus formed themselves, they commenced operatif)ns with 
their entrenching tools, ' with such activity and good will,'* says 
our author, ‘ that in tlui course of a couple of hours their line 
had wholly disappeared, and could only be traced by a parapet 
of new earth, gradually increasing in height, and assuming such 
forms as the skill and science of the engineer suggested.' 

* The moving masses, which had so very lately attracted our anxious 
attention, had sunk into the ground ; and to (by) any one who had not 
witnessed tlie whole scene, the existence of these subterranean legions 
would not have l)ecii credited: the occasional movement of a cliief. 
with his gilt cliattah, from place to place, superintending the pro- 
gress of their labour, w’as the only thing that now attracted notice. 
By a distant observer, the hills, covered witii mounds of earth, would 
have been taken for anything ratlier tliari tlie approaclies of an attack- 
ing army ; but to us who bad w'atclied the whole strange proceeding, it 
seemed the work of magic or enchantment.’ — pp. Ip^, 103, 

A small dotuchmeiil, under Major Said, was ordered to nnwe 
rapidly foiward upon the busily-employed and too contident 
enemy ; our troops were upon them before they were aware of 
such a visit, and drove, the whole line from tlieir cover with con- 
siderable loss. 

‘ The trenches were found to be a succession of holes, capable of 
containing two men each, and excavated, so as to afford shelter, both 
from the weather and the fire of au enemy; even a slicll lighting in the 
treneh could at most hut kill two mc^i. As i^ ij^not the Burmese syattuii 
to relieve their troops in making those approaches, cdoh hole contained 
a .sufficient supply of rice, water, and even fuel tor ,its inmates ; and 
under the excavated banhf a bed of straw or brushwood was prepareil, iii 
which one man could sleep while his comrade w^atehed. Wlieii one line 
of trench is completed, its occupiers, taking advantage of tiie night, 
push forward to where tlie second line is to he opened, their place being* 
immediately taken up by fresh troops from the rear, and so on progres- 
sively, — the number of trenches occupied varying according to the force 
of, the besiegers, to the plans of the general, or to the nature of tlie 
ground.' — pp. 103, 104. 

During the same day, repeated attacks on Kcnimendine had 
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broil made and repulsed ; but it was not till night that the last 
ilesperate olfoit was made to gain possession of that post. — 

‘ Already the wearied soldiers had lain down to rest, wlien suddenly 
the heavens and the wliole surrounding country hecaine brilliantly illu- 
minated by the flames of several tremendous fire-rafts, floating down 
the river towards Rangoon ; and scarcely had the blaze appeared, when 
incessant rolls of musketry and peals of cannon were heard from Kem- 
mendine. Tiie enemy had launched their fiiv-rafts into tlie stream with 
the first of the ehh-tide, in the ho})e of driving the vessels fi-oin th(*ir 
stations olf the jjlacc ; and tlieV were followed np hy Avar-hoats ready 
to take adA’antage of I lie confu‘<ion which might ensue, should any of 
them he on lire. The skill and intrepidity of Jlritisli seamen, liow- 
ever, piwed more than a match for the inimhers ami devices of the 
enemy ; entering tlieir boats, tliey grappled the llaming rafN, and con- 
ducted tliem past the .shi[)piijg, or ran them adiore upon tlie hank.’ — 
p. lO.j. 

T'hcso Ihe-rafts consisted of platforms of bnmbcKis, i‘arh iuciUy 
feet s«|uarc, piled np with dry wfiod and hollow bamboos and 
jars tilled with pelrob nm and gunpowder, and oilier eoinbnstibh^ 
matter, and liooktHl togi'tlier with lopes sr> as to foini an inllam- 
muble mass a hundred feel long, and so flexible that, on ealdi- 
iiig liold of a \essel, it would wrap round her and (‘iiAelojie In i in 
flames. lly the activity of the navy, alway-* on the alert wlu n 
tlu'sc foimidabic rafts weie launched, tluiy weie made to jiass 
down tlie river vvivbout doing any barm to the lrans[)oils or the nn- 
meious flotilla assendi'U'd befoie Rangoon. Kennnendim' was llu^ 
only point of the river, by tin* sudden angle it inaki s, from v\liirl? 
these rafts could have been launebed with eflecl. Tor seven days, 
tlieiefore, these attaeks upon if wen* incessant; no rest, t'vtn idr 
tvA'o hours at a lime, being albnved to that post: but the little 
garrison, though worn out with latigue and v\ant of rest, undaniit- 
edly received, and siicec'ssively repulsed every attack of the cuieniy \s 
fre sh troops. ^ T'lie sc[>oy s, vAitli unwearied eonslaney and the no- 
blest feeling, even decjificcl h'av^ing their post, or laying aside* tlu‘ir 
muskets for the purpose of cooking their victuals, lest it should 
give an advantage; to the enemy, and coiitt;nled ihcmselvc^s for 
several days with little else than dry rice for food.^ 

A\ e belhne the eoiidnct of the sepoys, generally, to be above 
all praise ; but their valour and tlieir ecjiistaney were put to a 
severe test on several occasions in this contest. There is little^ 
distinction in many of the religious tenets of the Ihamins and 
the Houdhs ; they are ecjually attached to a belief in the power 
of cliarms, sptdis, and anmiets, and the liurmaii soldiers being 
chauned all over, our sepoys werq sorely afraid of them ; but 
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tlicy IkkI better than superstitious grounds for»tliis feeling. No 
eoiifnist could be more striking than the naked, brawny, muscular 
lhirnieM‘ prisoners in chains at liaiigoon, and the spare and deli- 
c*ate sepoys by wlioni they were guarded. Kvcii in this situation, 
the founiT did not attenn)t to conceal the contempt they felt for 
their guards, and were always glad of an opportunity of annoying 
them by hciaviiig logs of timber close to their feet. '^Fliat the sepoy 
ofticc'rs and soldic rs were afraid of the lUirmans, there cannot be 
the smallest doubt ; and, indeed, ibioiighout the camj)aigii, they 
never 4*oiild be salely trusted to lead in an attack, — although in 
tielending a post they always behaved well. In the defence of 
Kt nmieiidiiie, tin y (h\sei*\ed great credit for their steady heluivloiir ; 
hut iu the attack of the stockades, on the loth December, alter 
their retreat from before liangoon, when 4>rdered to llie assault, 
tlu^ whole battalion actually laul themselves down, and the Hritish 
troops marched to the assault over them ; this fact is not meii- 
li(»iK d by IMajor Snodgrass. 

\\ c' may Inae mention another instance which occurred before 
Rangoon, showing Jiow' little c'ontuitaice oiiglit to be phu:ed iu a 
< or]rs of se[)oYs, unless leil on by linropeans. No iiotice is laki ii 
of it by Major SiUMlgra«s, but lluj autlioiity on which we gi\e it 
may be jelied on. C<»lonel Sinitli was orden'd on an expedition 
a h w miles from Jlaiigouji ; and from his Ingh opinion of the 
native troops, lu^ ie<(iuisied that they alone inigliL be employeil on 
the enU rprise, Sir Archibald Campbell indulged him ; ami the 
eons('(|ueiice was, that the Uiirmaiis, seeing there were no irhife 
fores\ fought nu»st courageou.sl} , aiul tlu' sepovs, iiiiuble to stand 
the as.'^ault, wen‘ panic-struck, and t«)tally deleated — so completely 
inilccd, that it was tiu'. most decisive victory ever gained by llit! 
liurmese. Out of about om* thousand men, the si'poys are said 
to hav<' lost three Innidred, and the survivors returned to Rangoon 
in small parlies, in a state of the greatest eonslernatioji. "J'he 
Ihiriiiaiis behaved witli the most! savages barbarity to those who 
v\eie left in the I’udtl ; they were hung up by the heels, naked, 
and innlilated in a manner tJie atrocity ofv\hichis bc>oiul all 
imagination, "^rhis disastrous defeat is noticed iu the Su|>j)Ie- 
nieiit to tlie Clazette of ^2oth Alanh, 18Qo, wlu'ie it is ob- 
st rved, tliat ^ Order, regularity, and discipline vaiiishiHl, and the 
whole of tlie troops ciovvded iiidiserimlnalcdy into one general 
mass, disheartened and dispirited ; the men bc(‘aine ai)athetic and 
ungovernable, and appean’d altogether h)st to a st'iise ot the 
t>cvils and dangers that threatened tlunn from all around.' And in 
the same (lazctte it is stateil by .Hrigadier-general M‘Creagh, 
that ‘ a considerable portion of tlu^ roatl pit sented to us the horriil 
spectacle of the bodies uf the srpoys autl pioneers, who hud betm 
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lost ill the iinsucc<:ssful attack of the 7tli, fastened to the trunks of 
trees on the road side, mangled a\id mutilated iu every manner 
that savage cruelty could devise/ 

We have strong grounds for believing, that the unfortunate 
business of Barrackporc was in a great degree owing to a super- 
stitious dread of the Burmese, and their charms ; nay, that this 
idea was not conlined to the regiments then and there present, 
but at the time pervaded the native soldiery to a very extraordi- 
nary extent; }ct these arc the troops to ^\honl we mainly owe, and 
by whom we hold, an empire over seventy or eighty millions of 
people ! 

But to return to our author^s narrative. — On the 5th of 
December an attack was made on the main body of the enemy 
before Rangoon, by two several coliunus, w hich ^ drove the 
defendants from every part of their w'orks into the Jungle, leaving 
the ground behind tliem covered w^ith dead and wounded — willi 
all their guns, entrenching tools, and a great number of small 
arms/ On the Gth, Bandoola was emphned in rall\ing his de- 
feated left ; and on tlie 7th, their last and grand altaek in this 
quarter was made on the Circat Pagoda, when a decided charge 
was made by the British, who dashed forward actually into the 
trenches before the enemy finally gave way ; but our men, worn 
out by seven days of watching and hard service, were unequal 
from fatigue to pursue tlic vanquished enemy. 'I'hey left in 
the trenches a great ^lumber of dead, who, from their stout and 
athletic forms, appeared to liuve been tlieir best troops. Pew, 
indeed, of their men of the select corps were under six feet in 
height, and stout in proportion ; and it often appeareil to be fearful 
odds to see the little delici(te sepoys opposed to men of such 
stature. In the last seven days, the Joss of lives in the Burmese 
army was very great, and, what was probably of monj conse- 
quence to them, every gun they hud, and the whole materiel of 
their army, was captimyi, and J^mained in our possession. 

The enemy, thus Tieaten in every attenq:)t, now wholly disap- 
peared, with the intention of falling back on the strong frontier of 
Doiiabcw ; but numerous reiiiforceiiients had been sentdou'ii, and 
these met the retreating army at Koke<ui, about four miles beyond 
the Great Pagoda ; upon which Bandoola, with the remains of his 
old army, now reduced to less than twenty-five thousand men, and 
the new levies, tletermined to strengthen this position, in the hope 
of yet retrieving his fallen fortunes. In an increilibly short space 
of time the height w'as completely stockaded round about with the 
solid trunks of trees, encircled by a broad and deep ditch, in front 
of which was a thick line of felled trees, the hraiiehes sharpened at 
the points; and thus strongly posted, the Burmese commander next 
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rjiilcuvourod to coinhhic treachery within the British lines to force 
fiom witlH>iit, Numbers of Burmese had now returned’ to Uan- 
Cioon, ami, amoujjj oth<?rs, dest‘rteis from the Burman army. On 
the niglit of the Bitli December, the cry of ‘ fire ’ resounded through 
the town, and tlie whole place was immediately in a blaze ; the in- 
(’(Midiaries had (evidently j)laced the matches in various ])arts of the 
town; fortuiiat(^ly, the depot of stores and ammunition was in a 
quarter that the fire did not reach; but half the town was destroyed. 

'I'his determined Sir A. Campbell at once to march against 
Kokeen, tliough l\<‘ could spare m/niorc than fifteen hundred men 
for this di'spt'rate service, which was to attack a formidable field- 
work defended by at least twenty thousand men. I'heir minds, 
however, were firmly wound up to the trial. ^ They had been too 
long accustomed to success to doubt its attainment, even on the 
present occasion ; and, fonnidabhi as the place appealed, they well 
knew there was no retreating, and that no choice was left between 
\ictory and an honourable grave.’ Having cleared a forest they 
liad to march tlirough, the imemy’s sharpshooters begun to annoy 
llieni in Hank and rear, which determined them on an immediate 
attack. 

‘ 'I'^lic signal gnn was no sooner fired, than the troops with their scaling- 
ladders moved steadily forward ; the enemy, a])i)arently regarding tJie 
attempt as madness, continued kir some time stamping aiul beating time 
together, with their hands upon their breasts, and tlieir muskets at the 
shoulder, instoafi of attempting to check the assailants while yet at a 
siitficient distance from their works; and 'when at length they did open 
a fire, it proved all too late to save them from defeat : the troops had 
already reached the ditch, and were in a great measure protected from 
its ert’ects. Brigadier-general Cotton’s column experienced the greatest 
<lilHciiIty in rc'acliirig tlio interior of the stockade : they had several strong 
enlrenclimenls to carry before they gained the main work ; in doing 
Axdiich, four ofticers and a considerable number of men of the thirteenth 
n'gimeut were killed, and many officers and men wounded. 

‘The attack in front, uiiinteiTujjted by ^my outworks, instantly suc- 
ceeded ; the leading tniops, entering by escaiide, drove tlie Biumese 
from their ramparts at the point of tlic bayonet, and were speedily fol- 
lowed l)y tlieir conu'ades from every corner of the* work: the enemy 
no longer thought of resistance for any other object than the presenta- 
tion of tlieir lives, and the confused multitude, galled by continued vol- 
leys, retired in great disorder, through the few outlets in the rear, 
wliere, in crossing the narrow plain that led into the jungle, they were 
met by the Governor-general’s body-guard of cavalry, by whose well- 
used sabres many perished. The interior of the stockade, as well as 
the ditch, were strewed vnth dead and dying, and many of the enemy, 
who found escape impossible, \^ith the never-failing cunning and inge- 
nuity of their nation, besmeared themselves with blood, and lay doAvn 
under the dead bodies of their c<|mrades, in the hope of escaping when 
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darkness set in : but they were mostly diseoverod, and made pri- 
soners. Here ended the operations in front of Rangoon : tlie llritisJi 
tioops returned, tlie same evening, to their cautoiiineiits, and the rem- 
nant of tlie Burmese army retreated finally upon Donoohew, Ii^jia ing 
posts on the Lain and PanlaRg rivers, to liarass and. detain the British 
force in moving forward.' — pp. — 127. 

None of the eneinv’?^ troops appearing any longer befoi*ellungo«ni, 
or our advance posts, on the 1 llli I'ebi iiary the force etpiipped for 
the expedition against Donabewwas put in motion. Tin* land eo- 
lumn, under the immediate cofhmaiul of Sir Airhibald Campbell, 
consisted of thirteen hundred iMiropean infantry, a thousand 
sepoys, two sqiiada*ons of dragoons, a troop of horse-artillery, and 
a rocket troop ; the marine column, under Brigadier-gi'iieral 
Cotton, consisted of eight hundred Kuropean iiiraiilr\, a small 
battalion of sepoys, and a ]>o\verful train of artillery ; and tlu'^'i^ w tue 
embarked in a flotilla of sixty boats, each carrving one or two 
pieces of artillery, (twehe and twenty-four pound eai ronadt's,) and 
commanded Ijy Captain Alexander, of the navy, escorted by tin* 
boats of the meu-of-v\ arising at Rangoon, containijig upwards of 
one himdred Ilriti*'!! seamen. 'Tlie Jirst column was to proceed 
parallel witli the Jann, and the latter up tin* Panlang ri\<'r, and, 
dri\ing the enemy from his stoeka<les at Panlang, to push on with 
all possible expedition to Donabew'. 

Tli(‘ march of the column uud(*r Sir Archibald Campbell was 
lliroiigli a country ahnost wholly ilcsertcd ; all tluj \illag<‘s iiad b(‘(‘ii 
burnt down, and the ininibitants had eitlicr tied or beiui dii\en 
away; the wild liog and tiger alone sttaned to lia\<; (“'Capt'd the 
general persecution. Some wretched families of ILnigoon wi ir 
JW'queiilly found Avaiidering in. tin! woods in the last degKx* of 
misery and want. 'Tliis eolimm inarelied on till it; reatlu'd 
Sarrawah, full tliirty miles beyond Doiiabew'. Here it remained 
inac tivc four days ; on tlic fiflli day, says Major Snod.grass, tlu'y 
lieatd the agreeable sound of a Jjeavy eannonade at J)onal)e\\ : 
they believed it to proo ’efl from the marine division, and when it 
t:eased, felt a strong convietioii that l)onab<*w had falh'U. Wn do 
not exactly undefstand the giouiids on which tliey were so (lasily 
convinced that a small corps, not exceeding oiu^ tlu>usajul men, had 
succeeded in capturing one of the strongest j)ositions iti tlu* Hnr- 
man empire, manned with tiftec(Mi thousand veteran troops, nndt r 
the conniiaiid of its ablest and ino.st-<?xi>erieiiced general. Sueli, 
however, seeiies lobe the case; and Sir Archibald Campbell, with 
his laud column, very coolly continued his march tow'ards Proiru;^ 
though, his historian says, ^ sliirvutioii stared us in our lace at 
every step we had proceeded,’ Otulhe fourlli day of tluur ad- 
vance, however, that is to say, on the 11th March, oflicial 
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]ij;iiiiro was received ‘ that oiir tr()Oj).s had failed hi their attack 
upon the outworks of Douoobcw.^ Notone <vord more is said 
ot tliis ^ failiirti/ nor does the name of Captain Alexander, of the 
na\y, who coinmauded, or at least act*oinpanied, tlni tlotilla, once 
a[)pear in the operations of this mariiiOf^ column. We can, how- 
i^\er, iill up some of these, blanks from another source. 

'^rhe fortiess Donabew consistcid of iln t^e stockatli.-s ; tlui largest, 
»u die n])per part of the stream, having a strong battery to tin? river 
side, and anolliej looking downwards to dele-nd iheseeontl stockade; 
and diis si'coud slot kadt‘, with the same kind of defences on du' river, 
looking down npoii and protec ting the third and smallest stockade. 
It might iiave been suppos'd that the objixt of Bi igadier-geiieial 
Colton would bti to pass tlie whole forlr<*ss and take the enemy in 
Hank, and thus render all his gnus, in llieir pit‘senL situation, use- 
less : instead ol whic h, he attac ke d the* smallest stockade, and that 
lowest down till' stream, first, whicli, afu r an obstinate lesislaiu’e, 
was taktai ; be; flicai pi oec*c‘dc‘d to the* sc‘C‘oiul, wlieic; be; nu*t with 
the sc'verc'st c'beck that the Kuropc*aii troops had leeeived during 
the* whole war. 'Ihic.'c; Imndrc'cl of our im*n wcic* killed and 
womidc'd - and tin* retreat was so pre cipitate tliat the* w*)mided 
wene* not e arrie-d off. '^riu* whole tloiilla lelreated le ri miles down 
tli<‘ river, eonstatitly assaih'd and toimeiili'd bv the Biirnu'Si* war- 
boats. "Die iK‘\t day most of tiie kille'd and vvoimde'd men, who 
had Ikhmi le ft in llie^ stockade, were crueilu cl upon rafts, wliieli 
were* sent down the ^tleam to i‘i*mind the* iuAadeis of their ill- 
ediie erleel and injudicious attempt. * 

Here the tlotilla lay vtailing for the land eoliimn, under Sir 
.Xieliibaltl Campbe ll, freMii the* 7tli, the dav ol llie niiibrlimate* 
attack, till lilt* ‘J()lh, wile'll the* latter appeared before* Donabew, 
and eoiimieiiee'd its attac k at the point wlieie tlie former ought to 
have doiu^ so. 'Jdie Jlotilla imvv moved up the river to eo-operatc 
with the; (leneiars column. 

‘ At nine o’clock this inorning, flotilla was se;en iu full sail iiji 
the* river; aiiel tln'y we'iv no soonen* observed jJism the garrison sortied 
in e*e>nNi(lc'ra}>le force, infantry and cavalry, w'ith seventeem war ele- 
phants, fully caparisoned, and carrying a proportiepi of armed iiit*ri. 
This attack was, as usnal, directed upon oiu* right; and while tlie 
flotilla caiiio ij]j in fall sail, under all the; lire of the* fort, the cavalry, 
covered |jy tlie horse- artillery, w'as ordered to chiirgv the advancing 
monsters : the scone w^as novel and interesting ; and although neitliey 
the elephants nor th(*ir riders can ever he very forinidahlo in modern 
v\arfare, tliey stood the charge with u steadiness and <;ourage those 
animals can he rarely hi’ought to show% Their riders were mostly shot, 
and no sooner did the elephants feel themselves inir<?straiued by the 
hand of their drivers, than tiiey walked haek to the fort, with die 
greatest composure. The flotilla liaving passed the fort, with trifling 
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loss, anchored on our left. During the heavy cannonade that took 
place between the 'ooats and the stockade, tlie Bandoola, wlxo was 
superintending the practice of lus artillery, gave his garrison a spe- 
cimen of the discipline he meant to enforce in this last struggle to 
retrieve his lost character ^nd reputation. A Burmese ollicer being 
killed while pointing a gun, by a shot from the flotilla, his comrades, 
instantly abandoning the dangerous ^)Ost, could not be brought hack to 
their duty by any remonstrances of their chiefs ; when Bandoola, step- 
ping down to the sjxxt, instantly sev(‘red the lieads of two of the delin- 
quents from their bodies, and ordered them to be stuck up upon the 
spot, “/xoMr encouragiT les aiftresV * — p. 170. 

For live days the two routending armies remained nearly qniet ; 
—the Burmese strengthening their works, and the Briti'jli con- 
slructing batteries, and landing heavy ordiianee. On the Isl April 
the mortar-batteries and rockets began their work of destruction. 
At daA -light, on the (^d, 

‘ The hreaf hing batteries opened, and almost immediately afterwards 
two Lascars, who had been prisoners in the fort, t‘ame running out, 
and infonned us, that Bandexfla had been killed the day before by a 
rocket; and that no entreaty of the otlu'r chiefs could prevail u])ou the 
garri^ion to remain, the whole having fled or dis])ersed, during the })re- 
ccdiiig niglit. The British line was, in consequence, immediately 
under arms, and the place taken possession of. Sufficient proof re- 
mained in the interior, of the hurry and confusion of the flight ; not a 
gun was removt'd, and even the large de})dt of grain wliic*h had been 
formed, remained unjnjured — the dread of detection having prevented 
the enemy from putting, the toreh to what they well knew wotild be a 
most valuable acquisition to the Britisli army. In the fort we Ibiiiid a 
number of wounded men, who all concurred in saying their general had 
])eeri killed ; and one poor lelhxw, nith both his feet shot f)ff‘, related 
the story so circinnstaritially, a5 to leave no doubt whatever (d' the 
fact: it was as follows: — “ I heionged to the household of Menghi 
Alaha Bandoola, and my hiisiness was to beat the great drums that are 
hanging in the virandii (d' the Wongee\s Ikjusc. Yesterday morning, 
between the hours of nine and ter; while the chief's dinner was pre- 
paring, he went out to his usual morning walk roiijid the works, 
and arrived at bis observatory, (that tower with a red ball upon it,) 
where, as there AVj^is no firing, he sat down upon a couch lliat was kept 
there for his use. While he was giving orders to some of his chiefs, 
the English began throwing homb.s, and one of them falling close to 
the Wongee, hurst, and killed him on the. spot: his iiody was immedi- 
ately carried away and burned to ashes ; his death was soon known to 
every body in the stockade, and the soldiers refiised to stay and fight under 
any otlier oommandcr. The chiefs lost all influence and command over 
their men, every individual thinking only of providing for his own per- 
sonal safety." But, even in a de.*^ultoi*y and (lisonlerly flight of this 
nature, the characteristic cunning and (caution of the nation was con- 
spicuous, effecting their retreat with such silence and circumspection, 
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as would have been a lesson to the best- disciplined army in Europe. 
The character of Maha Bandoola seems to have b4en a strange mixture 
of cruelty and generosity, talent with want of judgment, and a strong 
regard to personal safety, combined with great courage and resolution, 
which never failed him till death. The |tuts of barbarous cruelty he 
(committed are too numerous to be related : stern and inflexible in all 
his decrees, he appears to have experienced a savage pleasure in wit- 
nessing the execution of his bloody mandates ; even his oAvn hand was 
*ever ready to punish with death the slightest mark of want of zeal in 
those he had intrusted with commands, or tlie defence of any post. 
Still his immediate adherents are said to have been sincerely attached 
to him ; uncontrolled license to plunder and extort from all who are 
unfortunate enough to meet Bandoola’s men, may no doubt have recon- 
ciled them to tlieir situation, and confirmed them much in their attach- 
ment to their leader/ — p. 173 . 

'I'liis victory may be considered lo have decided the fate of the 
war. The road was iionv open lo l^roinc : on our inarch to 
w liicli, an elderly man cainc in as the bearer .of a pacific coni- 
iniinicalion from tlie chiefs of the liunnan army. This old 
gentleman drank nun-h too freely for a diplomatist ; and in taking 
leave wdiispered in tlie (ienerars ear, ‘ They are frightened out 
f)f their senses, and you may do what you please with them.’ I'o 
another coniniunication, demanding that the city of I’rome should 
not be occupied by British troops, it was answered, that the mili- 
tary occupation of that place could not be dispensed witli. 

On arriving at tlie ridge of hills which cover Promc to the 
southward, tuich hill was found to be fortified lo the very summit; 
but the stockades were unoccupied ; and the eolumn, pushing on 
lo the city, found it already in a blaze, which, with gicat exertion, 
was got under, but not iinlil it had destroyed a great part of the 
town, [t seems that, after setting lire lo the place, ami destroying 
inerythiiig that could be supposed to be of use to tlie invaders, 
lliey began their disgraceful flight, in the utmost confusion, beaded 
by the Prince Surrawaddy, burning n^id laying waste the villages 
on their route, driving thousands of helpless, harmless people from 
tliiur liouses to the woods. 

Our army were now' established in comfortable w'inter-qiiartors 
at Promc ; and in order to avail themselves of tlu^ resources of the 
country, a dctachiiieiit was sent to lake, possession of Tonghoo, 
about forty riiilc's cast of Promc*, and at one time the second city 
ill the empire. AMierever a Burmese force had preceded the 
British column, desolation marked its track ; ‘ even itussia,’ says 
^Ntajor Snodgrass, ' in her memorable resistance to the armies of 
Napoleon, did not ofl’er to the invading host sucli a continued 
scene of desolation : neither man nor beast escaped the retiring 
columns;, and heaps of ashes, witli groups of hungry, howling 
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dofjs, alono indicated where villages had been.* Prome, however, 
noM' aftorded an asylum fur tlie jiorseciited inhabitants, who 
poured in trom every (piarter with their families, rattle, waggons, 
and wliatcver properly they hiight ha\c savt'd out of the general 
wreck. The surrounding plains were once more covered with 
numerous herds of cattle, which the Uiirnicse had no objection to 
sell to be killed by strangers, though they could kill none tlunii- 
selves without violating the most sacred precepts of their religion^ 
— that religion of BoudJi, which, while it spares the life of the 
meanest animal, hits no regard'^for that of man. 

Nor w ere the liurmesc govermnciil idle : new levies w ere raised ; 
and among others, the Shan tiibcs, or mountaineers bordt;ring on 
China, were called upon to furnish a contingent of iiftceii thousand 
men, to he headed by their owm ebiefs or Chobvvas ; so that by the 
end of September, an armed force of not less than sevimty thousaiul 
men was in readiness to oppose the advance of the lirilish upon the 
capital. In the l)eginuing of October, their liead-c|iiarterft wtae 
at Meaday. A letter had been sent by Sir A. Campbell, oH’eriiig 
lenient terms ot peace tor their acceptance ; in coiiscqnenct» of 
which, a meeting took place betw'eeii the Kec Woiigee, or prime 
minister, and the Jhitish (ireneral, each escorted by six luindred 
men— this being the smallest niimbor with which the \VoiigV(‘’.s 
dignity could pennit him to move — at a place half-way bi twt eii 
l^ome and Meaday. Here an armistice was concluded; but 
it was almost as soon brokiai by the Burmese troops ; prc'- 
datory bands of whom constantly made their way over ihe liiu^ 
ot demarcation, burning, plundering, and laying w aste tlie country 
to the very gates of Pronie. Towards the expiration of the arniis- 
lice, a note w\as recci\ed in tlie,, following la(M>nic terms : — ^ If vou 
wish tor peace, you may go away ; but if you ask cither inoiu'y 
or teiTitory, no friendship can exist between us : this is Biirmaii 
custom.^ 

Uliis notice was tollowed up, o^ the part of the Uurnu-s(*, gene- 
ral, by an advance upoiitl^ronie, in three divislins ; the right and 
left each consisliiig <)f fifteen thousand men ; and llui centre f>f 
from twenty-five »to thirty thousand, under Kee \Vonge*e, the 
]>rime minister. oppose this overwheliiiing army, the effective 
J3ritish force, after garrisoning Prome, was about live tliousaiid 
men; of which about three thousand were J^iiropeans. As the 
usual slow stockading and entrenching system w as again pursued 
in front of the British line. Sir A. Cainphell resolved at once to 
become the assailant. The attack was made *by the BritLsh'^rv 
such a manner, as to separate the three divisions of the enemy, 
and thus to beat tlnnii in detail. The column of Brigadier- 
general Cotton attacked in Hank the division under Mahu Nemiow, 
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Jill old and experienced general, who directed the operations of the 
army. 

‘ The Shans, encouraged by the presence of their veteran com- 
mander, who, unable to walk, was carried from point to point, in a 
handsomely-gilded litter, and cheercid by the example, and earnest 
exliortations to figJit bravely, of their fearless Amazons,* offered a brave 
resistance to the assailants ; but no sooner was a lodgment made in the 
interior of their crowded works, than confusion ensued, and they were 
iniiihle longer to rontend with, or check tlie progress of, the rapidly- 
increasing line Avliich foimed upon their ramparts, and from wlu^se de- 
structive vollies there w’as no escaping: the strongly-built inclosures, of 
their <nvii construction, everywhere preventing dig lit, dead and dying 
hlockc'd up tlie few and narrow outh'ts from the work. Horses and 
men ran in wild confusion from side to side, trying to avoid the fatal 
dre ; groups wore employed in breaking down and trying to force a 
passage tlirougli tlie defences, while the brave, who disdained to fly, 
still olVered a feeble and ineffectual opposition to the advancing troops. 
Th(' gray-headed (’hobwas of the Shans, in particular, showed a noble 
example to their men, sword in hand, singly maintaining the unequal 
ccuitest, nor <*ould signs or gestures of good treatment induce them to 
forbearance — attacking all who offered to approacli them with liumane 
or friendly feelings, they only sought the deatli which too many of them 
found. Malia Neniiow himself fell while bravely urging Ids men to 
stand their ground ; and his faithful attendants being likeuise killed by 
the promiscuous fire while in tlie act of carrying him off, Ms htyly, with 
his sword, VVongee's chain, and other insignia of ofhee, were found 
among the dead. One of the fair Amazons .also* received a fatal bullet 
in the breast, l)ut the moment she was seen, and her sex was veeog- 
niz'-d, tlie soldiers bore her from the scene of death to a cottage in the 
rear, Avhcrc she soon expired.’ — pp. ‘^34, 235, 

Among the fugitives was seen another of the SJian ladies cross- 
ing the Nawine river, and before she could gain the opposite bank 
a shrapnel exploded above M'r head, and she fell from her horse 
inti) the water, and t\as immediately borne off by lier attendants. 
One of tlie Chinese sages has »aid, you wish to conquer your 
enemy, sc'iid him plenty of jwetty wonftui and soft music.’ If 
these unfortunate ladies were put forward ou that system, as a 
lure, to entrap the Ibitisli commander-in-chief* tliev paid deaily 
for their temerity. Witli their deaths, and that of old iSeiniow, 
the spell was compleU’ly dissolved — the Shans dispersed, and in 
tlndr route through forests and unpeopled deserts to thi‘ir distant 
liomes, numbers wlioin the sword had spared miserably perished 
froiii famine and disease. 

• — — ■“ 

* Among ihe numerous petty princes and Chobw.i-s of tlie Slums, were throe young 
am.1 bamUome woiiu'ii, of bigli raiil^ \vho->e qualibcatioiis wore of that peculiar iiaiure 
as to be thought, by their Mipcrstitflliis oouiilr)nien, (o confer on tiioiii the miraculous 
pow'er of rendering the balls of the English wholly innocent and harmless* 
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Tlic Worigee’s division was next attacked, and driven at the 
point of the bayonet from hill to hill, so that the whole position, 
nearly three miles in extent, was entirely in our jiossessioii ; all 
their boats and stores were captured by the naval ilotilla ; between 
forty and fifty pieces of artillery were taken, and the whole mate- 
riel captured or destroyed ; vast numbers were killed and wounded ; 
and still greater numbers deserted from the army. The right still 
remained, but these? were soon driven out of the stockades by a* 
brisk cannonade from the boats of the men-of-war, and took 
refuge in a second line of stock'ades, where they were not allowed 
to rest long, but became an easy conquest to the assailants : ‘ hun- 
dreds fell in the desperate efforts to escape, and the nature of the 
country alone prevented the whole corps from being taken ; 
which, dispersed and broken, now fled in all directions through 
die woods/ 

It was now determined to advance upon Ava. The natives vo- 
luntarily oft’ered their services to the commissariat as drivers to the 
artillery ; the officers and men were in robust health, and the 
former now enjoyed the luxury of being mounted on Pegu ponies, 
instead of walking, as they had done from Rangoon to Pronic. On 
their march, however, through elephant-grass jungle, fifteen or 
twenty feet high, the men w’ere so ileluged with the wet, that cho- 
lera broke out among them, and carried off numerous vi(;tiins. To 
add to the misery of their situation, the country was wholly depo- 
pulated, and the villages cither burned or laid in ruins ; not a. head 
of cattle or living thing, except some sick and dying straggler from 
the Burmese army, was met with in the march. The following 
extract exhibits a melancholy picture of the horrors occasioned by 
such a war as this : — ' 

‘ Marched to Meaday, where a scene of misery and death awaited us. 
Within and aroiijid the stockades, the ground was strewed v^ith dead and 
dying, lying promiscuously together, the victims of wounds, disease, 
and want. Here and there a small white pagoda marked where a man 
of rank lay buried, while pulnerous *iie\v-inatle graves plainly denoted 
that what we saw was merely the small remnant of mortality which the 
liurricd departure of, the enemy had prevented them from hinying. Tne 
beach and neighbouring jungles were filled with dogs and vultures, 
whose growling and screaming, added to the pestilential smell of the 
place, rendered our situation far from pleas?int. Here and there a 
faithful dog might he seen stretched out and moaning over a new-made 
grave, or watching by the side of his still hreatliing master ; hut by far 
tlic greater number, deprived pf the hand that fed them, went prowling 
with the vultures among the dead, or lay upon the sand glutted with their 
foul repast. 

‘ As if this scene of death had not sufficed, fresh horrors were added 
to it {)y the sanguinary les^ders of these unhappy men. Several gibbets 
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were found erected about the stockades, each bearing the mouldering 
remains of three or four crucified victims, thus cruelly put tor death — for 
perhaps no greater crime than that of wandering from their post in 
search of food, or, at the very worst, fof having followed the example of 
their chiefs in flying from the enemy/ — pp. 253, 254. 

Ill this deplorable state the country continued for one hundred 
and forty miles beyond Promc, without the party meeting an inha- 

• bitaiit along the once tliicklj-peopled banks of the Irrawaddy, or 
being able to procure a single day’s supply from a country so 
recently abounding in cattle. SWe appeared to traverse a vast 
wilderness from which mankind had fled ; and our little camp of two 
thousand men seemed but a speck in the desolate and dreary waste 
that surrounded it, calling forth, at times, an irksome feeling wliich could 
be with difficulty repressed, at the situation of a handful of men in the 
heart of an extensive empire, pushing boldly forward to the capital, still 
tliree hundred miles distant ; in defiance of an enemy wliose force still 
outnumbered ours in a tenfold ratio, and without a hope of further rein- 
forcement from our distant ships and depots.* — pp. 255, 25G. 

At length, however, it was announced that a commissioner from 
Ava had arrived at Mellooiie, to treat for peace And here, on the 
arrival of our little army, and its accompanying flotilla, a treaty of 
peace was concluded, which ^ he of the Golden Foot* did not think 
fit to ratify. Hostilities were resumed, and our troojis esta- 
blished themselves in a few hours in the interior of their works, 
having entered them by escalade. ‘ A prouder or more gratifying 
sight,’ says Major Snodgrass, ‘ has seldom •been witnessed tliau 
this mere handful of gallant fellows driving a dense midtitude of 
from ten to firteen thousand armed men before them, from works 
of such strength.* All their artillery and military stores fell into 
the hands of the victors, with tliirty to forty thousand rupees, and 
copies of the treaty which had been signed but a few w^eeks 
before, which had never been sent to Ava, and, as was now evident, 
had been entered into for no other purpose but to create delay. The 
general despatcheil this unratilkxl lre;^y to the Keo VVoiigee, with 
a note, merely to say, that in the liurr}* of departure from Mel- 
loone, he had forgotten a document which might now be more 
acceptable and useful to his govcrmiient than k was considered to 
be a few days ago. The Buriiian, with characteristic coolness, 
returned his best thunks for the paper, observing, that the same 
hurry which had caused the loss of the treaty, had obliged him to 
leave behind a large sum of money,, which also he was sure the 
British general only waited an opportunity of returning. 

• On the 3 1st .1 ahuary, the little army "on its march to the capital was 
met by Dr. Price, an American missionary, with an assistant-sur- 
geon — now set at liberty by way of civility and conciliation — and 
four otlier prisoners of war the missionary was the bearer of the 
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king’s request to know the lowest terms on which peace would 
be graiiietf. lie was furnished willi tliose that had been offered and 
accepted at Melloone ; and the general promised, at his request, 
not to pass Pagalim-niew for ‘twelve days, to afford time for prepar- 
ing and bringing down the money from Ava. On approacliiiig 
that place, liowever, it was rumoured that, as soon as the fall of 
Melloone W'as known, a levy of forty thousand men had been 
ordered; that this new army was to receive the flath^ing and* 
animating appellation of Gong-to-doo, or ^ lletrievers of the 
King’s Glory !’ and that it had been placed under the command of 
a savage warrior, styled Nee-Woon-IIreen, which some translated 
* Prince of Darkness,’ others ^ King of Hell,’ and others as ‘ Priiu'e 
of the Setting Sun.’ Such were tlie tidings; and when Sir A. C. 
had come W'ithin a day’s march of Pagahm-niew, all doubt as to the 
further prosecution of the war was at an end, this new general 
being already prepared to meet the advancing force under the walls 
of tlie city, 'riie British colitiiiii, considerably under two thousand 
lighting men, moved forward in order of attack, and, after s('veral 
skirmishes in the jungle, debouched into the open country, aiul dis- 
covered the Burmese army, from sixteen to twenty thousand strong, 
drawn up in an inverted crescent, so as to threaten the small body 
of assailants on either Hank, '^riie little column, howtwer, fcjir- 
Jessly charged the centre, which was instantly overthrown, leaving 
the disconnected wings to reach as well as they could a second 
line of redoubts under the walls of Pagahm-mew: into lluisc they 
were closely followed l)y our troo])s, ami again routed with great 
slaugljter: — Miuiulreds, jumping into the river to escape llieir assail- 
ants, perished in the water, and, with the exception of two or three 
thousand men, the w'hole army dispersed upon the spot :’ tlie nn- 
fortufiate Nev-Womv-Breea hiniself had no sooner reached Ava 
than he w^as cruelly put to death by order of the king. 

On tlie evening of the 13th, Mr. Price again arrived in camp, 
to announce the acceptance of ^e terms, but bringing neitluM' 
prisoners nor the first iiu^talment of the money ; and willi a peti- 
tion that six lacs, instead of twenty-five, might be accepted, and 
the rest paid at Pvonie, and that the force should not a})proach 
nearer to the capital. A positive refusal w^as given to every 
part of this request, and the army immediately put in motion, 
it now seemed, from the improving state of the country, that all 
their difficulties as to provisions were at an end. 

‘ The country from Pagahm-mew to Ava is most heautifiil— exten- 
sive plains of the finest land watered by the Irrawaddy, iritersperseck 
with evergreen woods, only sufficiently large to give beauty and variety 
to the scenery ; and the banks of the riven so thickly studded with vil- 
lagesj pagodas, temples, monasteries;, and other handsome buildings, as 
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to give, under one coup-d’oeil, all the channs of a richly-varied land- 
scape, with the more sterling beauties of a populous and fertile country.’ 
— p. 2b2. 

The army, coiitiiiuing to advance, was met at Yandaboo, 
only forty-five miles from Ava, by Mr. Price, and two ministers 
of state, accompanied by tin; prisc)iu?rs that had been dcmaiuh^d, 
and the stipulated sum of twenty-five lacs of rupees, Tlie envoys 
^low stated w'ithout reserve that the government had at last given 
in, and were ready, under the sign manual, to agree to such 
conditions as the conquerors might think lit to insist upon. On 
tlie 24th Ftdiruary the treaty w'as, for the second time, settled — and 
linally signed ; the llurmese government at the same time enga- 
ging to furnish boats for tlie conveyance of a great part of tlie 
force to Rangoon. 

Thus eiidetl this most harassing and every way extraordinary 
war, in whicli a great, populous, and powerful empire was com- 
pletely subdued by a little iiaudfnlof men, wlio had never appeared 
above five thousand strong in the fieltl, and who were now, after 
marching six hundred miles through the country, and advancing 
within forty mihis of the capital, considerably under two thousand. 
That it was not in the iiatuie c»f a British soldier, after so many 
coiKjnesls, to turn his back upon the ‘ (jlolclen City^ without s<)lm^ 
feelings of regret, will readily be imagined. ^ That Ava would 
have fallen,^ sa}s Major Snodgrass, and we perfectly agree with 
him, ^ no man will doubt, and perhaps a haiiflsome, booty might 
have enriched the captors; but tins couhl tmly have been atlcmpUal 
at a great political lisk, and the probable sacrific.e of ev^^ry object 
for whicli tlie goveniiiieni of India had been so long contending ; 
for we should muloubtedly have found neither king nor ministers 
to treat with; and with all the lioiiour and glory of subduing the 
capital, we should most jirobably have occupied merely the 
deserted space williiii its walls.’ 

VVe have now traced all the,maiii '•^eaturtis of this proud spe- 
cimen of the extraordinary superiority of IJritish valour and disci- 
pline over a brave but undisciplined army, amounting to more 
than ten times its numerical force ; and we hav« doni! so, where- 
ever we could, nearly in the author’s own words. The narra- 
tive is draw n up in a clear and easy style, interspersed with notices 
descriptive of th(^ country and pt*ople. Some triHiiig inaccuracies, 
and here and there an inconsistency, occur, which we have not 
deemed of suflicieiit importance to interrupt oar abstract. VVe 
ijiay notice, however, that Major Snodgrass seems to state the 
iiimibers of the enemy, if iKit at random, at least on no authority ; 
that lie is not always correct in his mention of distances ; that his * 
charts if it deserves the iiamc,^ does not correspond with the text ; 
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and that, on one occasion, he reports events to have taken place on 
a day that does not exist — a dies non — the 31st June! (p. 45.) 

ut tliese arc trifles when compared with the serious charge w^e 
Iiavc to prefer against Major Snodgrass : this gentleman has 
deemed it expedient, among his numerous omissions, to pass 
over the services of the naval part of the expedition almost in 
total silence ; and where he does condescend to slip in a short 
sentence in its favour, incidentally as it were, this serves only> 
to ^ damn with faint praise.* Yet it is perfectly well known, 
that, had it not been for the ^exertions of the small naval force 
employed in this service, Sir A. Campbell could never have 
advanced five miles beyond Liangoon, if, indeed, he had succeeded 
ill taking Rangoon at all ; for, in point of fact, the Lifi’ey, and 
the Liftey alone, placed this city in possession of th^ troops ; the 
soldiers having stepped on shore without firing a musket — in 
truth, there was nothing left to lire at, except pigs and dogs, and 
a few straggling, terrilied Chinese ; the authorities of the town, 
with the men, women, and children, had all decamped when the 
shot went through the custom-house. 

Wc have said tliat the valuable services of the! navy in the 
Burmese war are well known ; — we might have added that they 
have been acknowledged. This appears from .the repeated 
thanks of the governor-general in council, and of Sir Archibald 
Campbell, who gives it unqualified praise. That excellent veteran- 
ofiicer. Sir Thomas Munro, has pronounced the little naval force 
to have been the life a*\ul spirit of the expedition, without which 
they could have done nothing. Ilow can it have happened 
that Major Snodgrass has been betrayed into this glaring injus- 
tice of suppressing services avowed by* his superiors to have 
betMi of vital importance to the successful issue of the war? 
‘ The jealousy,* says a naval officer, who bore a great share of 
the campaign, ^ that constantly existed respecting the. naval com- 
mand, wdll account for tl^*) very^littlc notice that is taken of the 
navy in the recent publication of Major Snodgrass.* Sir Archi- 
bald « Campbell (who happens to be father-in-law to the Major) 
has, of course, been made to share the blame ; but, we think, most 
unjustly, for no Hiau appears to have lamented more than he did 
the baneful effect of the jealousy in question, the seeds of which 
had been sown in Calcutta. The governor-general and his council 
had no objection to his Majesty’s ships Liffey and Larne convoy- 
ing the expedition to Rangoon, but at the same time they thought 
fit to place the whole of the Company’s ships, the transports, d^e 
cruisers of their marine, and the guii-boats, under the orders — of 
whom? — one of tlieir own naval ofiic^irs? — No such thing; but, 
under the orders of tlie quarter^master and adjutant-general! 

• The 
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The mischief likely to arise from such an absurdity was honestly 
represented at the moment by .a captain of the navy to Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell himself ; — but the general, inexperiericed as he 
then was, coolly replied, ‘ That he ^ could very well have dis- 
pensed with the services of the navy, and that he had no doubt 
they could get on as well without as with it.’ 

Now, let us see, in the first place, what sort of a thing is the 
composition of a naval expedition from India, that wc may the 
better be able to judge how far the abilities of the quarter- 
master-general were likely to manage the unwieldy and hetero- 
geneous machine. The regular India ships taken up for the 
conveyance of troops are manned chiefly with Lascars ; and their 
masters — captains, as they style themselves — are high and ini 
portant personages ; the company’s cruisers are inaiiped with 
English, Hindoos, and Mussulinen ; the hired transports with what 
they can get ; the gun-boats with Coolies ; and the Malay vessels 
with Malays. The army, whidi these vessels were destined to carry, 
was composed of Europeans, some king’s, and others company’s 
troops; the hitter partly of Miissiihnans — })artly of high casti^ 
Hindoo sepo}s, and partly of Hindoos of lower castes, with whom 
the higher will no more associate than with hhiropeans, each sepa- 
rate class eating alone, and each having their separate jirovisions 
and water ; — and lastly, wc must take into account the usual fol- 
lowers of an Indian army, equal in number to the army itself, 
crowding the ships, and always in the way. *'£hc; expedition of 
which we are speaking was composed of all these discordant mate- 
rials, and ill a very peculiar manner required the order and discipline 
which w^ere to be expected from nothing but the contj’oul of a naval 
officer. The govejnor-geiieral and council thought otherwise, 
and placed the whole under the command of the quarter-master- 
gencral, w^io was probably sea-sick during the whole passage- 
Tlie consequence was, as might have been expected, that all were 
commanding, and none obeying'i TfiK geiitlcnieii of the com- 
jiany’s cruisers, who have long been aspi dng to take rank with 
the officers of the navy, and to wear the naval uniform, were not 
sorry not to obey the officers of the navy ; the niilsters or captairjs 
of the Indiamen did not deign to obey the gentlemen of the com- 
pany’s cruisers. On the fall of Rangoon, provisions, stonis, 
and ammunition were indiscriminately lying on the beach, 
without any responsible person to take charge of tlieni ; boats 
laden with powder remained for days at the wharf, all sorts of 
people running over them to step into other boats, frequently with 
limited segars in tlieir mouths ; comphiints and murmurs without 
end were^heard on every side^ and remained without redress ; the 
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masters of transports refused to let their boats be sent on service,, 
as being contrary to their chartisr-party ; the agent for these 
transports was continually quarrelling with the quarter-master- 
general, and, to general scandal, expressions were made use of, 
which no gentleman ought to make and none ought to receive ; 
the Europeans commanding the gun-boats tendered their resig- 
nation ; engineer officers were ordered to inspect these gun- 
boats and their carronades by the quarter-master-general, though 
both the boats and their guns could only be efficiently worked by 
the seanicii of the men of wari' Capt. Marryat, of his Majesty^s 
ship Larne, threw up in disgust all command and responsibility, 
except over the officers and men of his ship, but, at the same 
time, declared himself ready to go on any service that might be 
required of him. It was not long before Sir A. Campbell, feeling 
to his cost the consequences of placing a naval flotilla under the 
orders of a ‘ soldier officer,’ attempting to direct naval operations, 
and employing au engineer to lit out gun-boats, solicited Capt. 
Marryat to resume what he had abandoned. Indeed, it was very 
soon discovered, that, without a rigid state of discipline in 
the marine part of the expedition, nothing hut disgrace and 
disaster was likely to occur. Thc^ people wdio manned the gun- 
boats refused to work the guns, alleging that they were told, 
when hired at Calcutta, ^ that they wT.re only to pull and not 
to fight.’ Whenever, therefore, it became necessary to cannonade 
a stockade, to make a practicable breach, the men-of-war’s .mciu 
were obliged to leave their owni boats to man the guns ; wlien 
the troops wore to be landed, the meii-of- wear’s boats were obliged 
to jj^ecede the gun-boats ; receiving thus the firet volley in 
every attack, and siiirering out of all proportion. For example — 
on the l()th May, when the first hand to hand conflict took place, 
in storming a stockade and outwork about tw^o miles from Uan- 
goon, the coinmaud of the boats was fortunately given to Lieut. 
Wilkinson, of his Majesty'^s ship-Liftey, w^ho led in with the nieii- 
of-war’s boats to the wny foot of the stockade, which was imme- 
diately carried; but the Burmese fought desperately, leaving 
upwards of a hfliidred men killed in the stockade. Our loss w^as 
twenty-two killed and wounded, among the former was Lieut. Kerr 
of the 38th regimeul, and in the latter J^ieiit. Wilkinson himself. 
Not a syllable of this conflict is mentioned by Major Snodgrass. 
One circumstance occurred w^hich could hardly have escaped his 
recollection. When the sailors, with that characteristic careless- 
ness and prodigality of life for which they are distinguished, 
jumped out of the boats and scrambled up the. stockade, the Bur- 
mese soldiers, not knowing what ti'^ make of men M'iffiout arms, 
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in rusty blue jackets and tarry trousers, stood looking aftd laughing 
at tliem ; meanwhile the hlyheSf making a rush upon them, drove 
them fairly off tlie parapet. * ^ 

As military secretary to the commander-in-chief, tlie major, 
we imagine, can scarcely be allowed the plea of ignorance for his 
numerous omissions; and the existence of a publication called tlie 
^ London Gazette,’ bars that of a want of recollection ; yet, in the 
grand display ol the feats of the amiy, during the first seven or 
iMght days of December, which we doubt not was well merited, 
ihe co-operation of the navy is nearly passed over in silence ; 
whereas, the fact is, that the boats of the navy were constantly on 
fho alert night and day ; were the first to lead in to the attack 
on the strong stockades on the Dalla creek; were the only oppo- 
nents of the powerful war-boats, numbers of which were cap- 
tured; and, lastly, — ^were the only people who could grapple with 
iho iiTiiiieuse and destructive fire-ratts, which, but tor them, 
must inevitably have burned the whole fleet of helpless transports 
lyi?ig before llaiigoon. Day and night, for weeks together, were 
the boats of the navy employed in watching, seizing, and towing 
:nvay those formidable lirc-rafts. 

[n the fatigue midci gone there was no comparison between the 
two services ; fresh troops were sent to each several attack, but 
owing to the smallness of the naval force, the same officers and 
men had to attend every expedition, and to laid in to the hottest 
/ire; otherwise the boats in which the troops were could not have 
moved an inch. The consequence of this severe service was, that 
out of about one hundred and lljirty men, the complement of the 
I /arne-, at one time not more lhaii eight were fit for duly ; the 
rest, offic(u s and all, being laid up with fever, cholera, and dysen- 
tery. In this season of sickness, while the rains conlinuecl, the 
army and navy lost nearly two thousand men. 

W^hcii it M-as det<jriniiicd to m^ike a^s attack on Kemmeiidine, 
on the .'hi June, Captain Ryves of the .Sopliie was requested 
to take the command of tlui flotilla; but, on flnding that Sir A. 
Campbell meant to embark personally, that no [Wan of the attack 
was given to him (Captain R.), and that, to all appearance, no 
means of communication with the land column, by signals, had 
been thought of, he very properly declined it. What was the 
consequence ? The fire from the flotilla, managed by landsmen, 
killed and wounded many of our troops on-shore, who returned 
llie compliment on the floating force. The Burmans held tlie 
position, aiifl both land and marine columns were obliged to 
ri*ti’cat in disorder, leaving ojje hundred and fifty men killed and 
wounded. This disaster could not be concealed, and is accord- 
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ingly published (though not with all it^s unfortunate circumstances) 
in tlie London Gazette ; but, strange as the circumstance may 
appear, not one syllabic of it is to be found in Major Snodgrass’s 
book ! 

Again, coming to the time when Sykia Wongee, on the 1st 
J uly, made his attack on our lines before Rangoon, Major Snod- 
grass seems to have forgotten the part which the navy bojc in ^ 
repulsing this large force ; and that, when, to distract our opera- 
tions and destroy the shipping, mot fewer than fifty-three of their 
huge fire-rafts, protected by gun-boats, were sent down the river 
towards the fleet at the same time, all of these were, by uncom- 
mon skill and exertion, towed off and rendered harmless. Vive 
months afterwards, indeed, when the value of naval co-operation 
bad been fully discovered and duly appreciated, and when, 
mainly by naval exertion and skill the important post of Kemnicii- 
dine had been saved, the major does, tardily and coldly enough, 
admit that * the skill and iiitrepidity of British seamen proved 
more than a match for the numbers and devices of the enemy ; 
entering their boats, they grappled the flaming rafts, and con- 
ducted them past the shipping, or ran them ashore upon the bank.’ 

The most extraordinary omission is, how'cv cr, that which we have 
already noticed, of the operations of the marine flotilla and its 
little corps of some eight hundred or one thousand men, which Sir A . 
Campbell left behind him to capture Uonabew — that strongest of 
the Burmese fortresses, maimed with fifteen thousand veteran 
troops, commanded by the most experienced of their generals. lJut 
the Gazette supplies what this writer has suppressed. It is there, 
also — and it is only there — ^we find that the strong stockade of 
Taiitaben was stormed and carried by tlie seamen and marines 
under the orders of Capt. Chads of the Arachuc, before the troops 
got up, and that numerous fire-rafts and w ar-boats were at the same 
time destroyed. * 1 have ^.gaiii/, says Lieut.-Col. G<)dwiii, who 
commanded the expedition, ^ the pleasure to mention the name of 
Lieut. Keale, of his Majesty’s ship xYrachue, who, with Lieut. 
Hall, of his Majesty's ship Alligator, and tlieir boats’-crews, 
were the first to enter the enemy’s position, and their conduct 
was most conspicuous:’ and, in the same gazette, this officer 
mentions an ^ inimeuse quantity of tire-rafts destroyed up the two 
branches of the Paiilaiig river by Capt. Chads and Ideut. Keale 
— not a syllable of which — nor of tlie services of Capt. Alexander, 
of whose zeal and gallantry the general speaks in such handsome 
terms — nor of Capt. Dawson, who was killed in the attack — rtor 
indeed of the disastrous affair itsq^' before Donabew, is once 
hinted at by Mujor Snodgrass ! 

• Indeed 
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Indeed the manner in which he conducts the army along 
the Irrawaddy, till within forty miles of ymerapoora, without 
once adverting to the unwearied exertions of the flotilla under 
Captain Chads, but for which the troops could not have 
advanced a step beyond Prome, is quite inexcusable ; the more 
so as this officer and the men belonging to the Arachne were 
thirteen months from their ship, during nine of which, both 
officers and men constantly slept in their boats, and in general 
lived on salt provisions ^ and as, to give Captain Chads’s own 
words, * although they siift’ered very considerably both by death and 
sickness, from exposure, privations, and long conihiemcnt, still 
not a murmur was ever heard ; on the contrary, every service was 
performed with the utmost cheerfulness and alacrity/ We shall 
put the matter in its clear light by one simple fact ; the reader 
AvoLild not discover, from Major Snodgrass's narrative, that any 
such person as Captain Chads was present with this army, had 
not his name appeared to the final treaty of peace. The same 
observation may be made wdth regard to Sir Janies Brisbane; 
though he was joint commissioner with Sir Archibald Campbell, 
and thougli h(‘, had been repeatedly thanked for his exertions and 
bravery while in command of the flotilla, his name, like the other, 
apjiears for the first time in the signature to the treaty. 

We do not mean to charge Major Snodgrass with wilful mis- 
r<'presentatioii, or intentional slight on the naval service, by the 
suppression of various affairs in which it was principally con- 
ceined; but we do think that an amende ^umorahla is due from 
him to the JNavy, and which, should a sec ond edition of his book 
be callccl for, lie will do most effeclnally by availing himself of 
that autheiilic publication called the ^ Bondon Gazette/* He will 
tlu'ie perceive how much is wanting to render his * Narrative of 
the Burmese War’ a faithful record of the brilliant exploits tliat 
led to a final peace. We should think he w'ould be glad of an 
opportunity of rendering this act of justice to a service, without 
whose efficacious aid it is at* Icast^Niloubtful, whether he and Ids 
comrades would have received those acj^litional honours, rank, and 
emoluments, which have followed the close of the campaign.‘l' 

* tic will be rcrnindcil of wli.itthe \aluable senicesof the iia\y havcbecii in tbih >v;ir 
by consulting the following iSupplcments to the London Ga/ettc : — November, 1824. 
February 23d, Marrh 25tlif April 24th, Augu^t 10th, 20lh, October 2Sth, December 
13th, — 1825 ; April 26tli and 2Gth, -1825. 

-j- We take this opportunity of noticing an unintentional oversight in the last paper in 
which w'c had occasion to mention Burmese afl’airs: (Article on Baptist Missions, in 
^o. LXV.) The readers of that paper might be led to believe that Mrs. Judson, otie 
of the missionaries* wives, had voiuntarify attended the execution of some criminals. 
We should have taken care to mark the words ‘ we v\ent to witness, &c,’ as quoted by 
Mrs. Judson (who is we understand a most amiable person) from the Journal of a Mr. 
Ucugh. .0 
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Art, VIII. — 1- Peveril of the Peak. 4 vols. — Quentin Durward. 

3 vols. — St. RonaiJe tVelL 3 vols.^ — Redgauntlet. 3 vols.“ 
Tales of the Crusaders. 4 vols. — TVbodsfock. 3 vols. 

2. Bramblefye House j or Cavaliers and Roundheads. A Novel. 
Third Edition. 3 vols. — The Tor Hill. By the Author of 
^ .Bramblctye House.* 3 vols. London. 1826. 

3. Wallenstein : translated from the German of Schiller. By 
S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 

A LL countries have had their popular poetry ; yet of all tlie 
forms of composition, the poetical is tlie least popular. Pure 
and elevated poetry in all ages and countries must, indeed, have 
been an art of most unvulgar acquirement, and of far from gene- 
ral acceptation. It is impossible for an imperfectly developed 
intellect to comprehend the creations of the highest genius ; the 
utmost that it can attain, is some faint and indistinct appre- 
hension of transcending excellence and beauty. How few can 
thoroughly relish the great productRJiis of Milton — while the 
poetry of Bloomfield generally pleases ! A genius like Bloom- 
field’s is sure of a wider sympathy. The minds possessing his 
ilegree of native energy and cultivation are numerous. He re- 
quires not of his reader any extraordinary ability, and no learning ; 
some activity of finicy, some congeniality of feeling, is all that is 
demanded. His associations are limited; he sees but little more 
in any object in nature than the most ordinary observer ; every- 
thing he l>eholds is as ‘naked as his mind that perceives it : so tiaie 
it is, that all our percepthhis arc coloured with the particular cha- 
ractiu* of individual intellect, partake its idiosynciasy, and are 
qualified by its acquirements or tleficiencies. To such a mind as 
W ords worth’s — 

‘ The meanest flower that blows, can give 
ThougJits that do often lie too deep for tears 
while, with Peter J3ell, 

‘ A primrose l^jf-^the river's brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him. 

And it was nothing more.* 

Jt was with Blooimield as with Peter Bell ; it was with Milton 
as it is with W ords worth, but in a different way. Wordsworth 
clothes the objects of his perceptions with the feelings of his owm 
heart, and the emotions of his own mind ; he invests them with 
human faculties. Milton arrays them in the gorgeous furniture 
of an intellect rich in classical associations ; he clothes them with 
a very drapery of words; he expresses nothing 'm an ordinary , 
man would express it ; everything seems as if it were the result of 
continued effort — but it is we who makerthe effort, not tlie .poet. 

He 
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He speaks from the fulness of his experience \ and poetry, like a 
passion, draws into the same vortex, and forces, to one common 
centre, every remembrance ; in the hurry and the frenzy of the 
occasion, re-collects, from each chamber of the understanding and 
fancy, eveiy image and idea from whatever source derived ; and 
fuses them all together into one glowing mass of illustration and 
eloquence : — like a dream, ^ it curdles a long life into an hour/ 
But the mind not furnished with the same associations has much 
to Jeam before it can understand, much less feel, the diction com-* 
posed from such resources. • 

Thus it is that what is called poetic diction has been built up ; 
and that it fails of effect with all but cultivated minds. It gives 
majesty to an epic poem, but should Ix! prudently used in dramatic 
composition. The example of Shakspeare proves that it may 
be introduced into the higher order of tragic works, and will give 
them additional value in the estimation of intelligent readers : but 
it is not essential to the success, and, uumingled with a large por- 
tion of other matter, would altogether preclude the pertbrmance 
of a play. These remarks might be easily oxtendt^d, but suflicit'nt 
has been said to answer our iinmediatc purpose, which was to 
account for the comparative unpopularity in our time of the 
poetical form of composition. 

Works, however, conceived in the spirit of poetry, but not as- 
suming the poetic form, nor rendered difficult of apprehension, or 
repugnant to taste by an injudicious enq^loymenl of poetic <lic- 
tion, — are the most popular of modern ])roductions. We men- 
tioned not long ago several reasons why the ancients had no 
novel ;* and we might have added this, — that it w^as not rendered 
necessary by the state of poetical composition in their time. Ju 
its progress and improvement, poetry had not arrived at that 
condition when it becomes a science as well as an art ; demanding 
much acquired knowledge, as well as great native aptitude, either 
to write or to appreciate it witl\ judg^ieut and taste. The novel, 
in short, is an accommodation of the ancient epic to the average 
capacity of the numberless readers of modern times. It is not 
probable, that, with the exception of Fielding, 1110 writer in this 
siiecies of composition deliberately proposed to abide by the rules 
of the Stagy rite, yet we shall find that all the most skilful and suc- 
cessful of their productions have been conducted conformably to 
the principles on which those rules were foiindcil. A complete 
critical examination, therefore, of the conduct proper to the con- 
struction and execution of the novel, would tend to develope the 
laws by which even the loftier efforts of genius should be regulati'.d 

• See QuarU^ly Review, for June, 1826. 
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and even such a hasty survey as we can promise will prove two im- 
portant trdths ; first, — that the rules .of classical poetry originated 
not merely in caprice and custom, but are founded in truth and ge- 
neral nature ; secondly,- — that every good writer originates them again 
in his own mind, and by the laws of his own intellect necessarily 
prescribes their observance to himself, w'hile engaged in the labour 
of production. And we may, perhaps, be enabled to illustrate tlii.s 
position, that, unless he does so originate them by the necessity off) 
Im own mindj the mere knowledge of them is insufticient to con- 
stitute a good writer, and their mechanical observance will fail to 
produce a lively and vigorous work of imagination : in other words, 
that his performance, however correct in point of fonn, will in 
spirit be discovered to want that foundation in truth and nature 
which is essentially necessary to support and animate the external 
resemblance, — to produce that harmony between the substance 
and the visible sign, in which the real charm of Art consists, and 
without which the imitation must be imperfect, wanting life and 
voluntary motion. 

We have, of course, no intention of entering into an historical 
criticism on this class of fiction from its commencement to its 
meridian, which is already sufliciently effected in a forxxier paper ; 
nor is it our intention even to exteiui our illustration over any very 
largo field of instances : our purpose is to glance only at tlic 
general subject, and to attempt very brieffy a fair estimate of 
the merits of some recent productions in this way that havi^ ob- 
tained attention, and more particularly those of which the titles 
iiilroduce tlui present article. 

The novel is divisible into as many kinds as the narrative poem, 
or the drama ; the interest may be serious or comic, or a mixture 
of both, and it may be founded on fiction or history. C*)f the fic- 
titious novel, the class is very extensive, and contains productions 
of transcendent merit : but we think justice has been already 
awarded to it, and the jipnciplgj of its conduct sufficiently ex- 
pounded and understood!. Under this head, St. Uonan’s Well 
might very properly be considered, but iu spite of the beautiful 
character of Clara JVlowbray, and all the noble pathos that hangs 
about her, this novel is not one of the happiest efforts of its 
author, nor of the description to wliich his genius is peculiarly 
adapted. It is in the novel suggested by historical occurrences, 
and partly founded thereon, that he is altogether unrivalled ; and has 
established a reputation that will endure us long as the literature 
of the country. 

The author of ^ Waverlcy’ evidently came furnished for his under- 
taking with the energies of genius, and the Acquisitions of study. 

It 
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It was impossible to read the work without being convinced that 
the writer possessed gre|pt poetical power and a cultivated imagi- 
nation^ with sufticient knowlecfge of the principles of his art, and 
much skill in their application. We feel at once that we are in 
the power and at the will of a master. Tradition and history give 
up the dead from their burial-places at his bidding, and they pass 
before us on the stage ‘ in the habit that they lived,’ and surrounded 
by the same scenery and customs. They are evidently veritable per- 
sons, having life and motion, and subject to all the skiey influences 
aiul all the circumstances of life — tjie social and the solitary, the 
polished and the rude ; they are cultivated and ignorant, jdiiloso- 
phic and superstitious, brave and fearful : wisdom and folly, and 
idiocy and madness, fanaticism and party-spirit, and all the actual 
conditions of life, are to him as a nurse’s tale and an old wife’s 
fable. lJut it is equally evident that all these persons and circum- 
stances, M'ith all their attributes, are the shapings of the poet’s 
pen. We shall look for them in vain elsewhere; they are not to 
be found in tradition or history, or in the common world about 
us ; they had their birth-place and their cradle in the brain of the 
j)oet, and are the legitimate ])rogeny of his own creative genius. 
It is granted that much was derived from external sources ; but 
lliis is the privilege of a poetical mind, to identify all its acqui- 
sitions for its ow'ii ; its knowledge is alchemized and the base 
UKital comes out from the intellectual crucible in the form of gold, 
ami the ore is purified from the dross. That which was before 
preeious in itself, in proceeding through the mint of his imagina- 
tion, acquires a ditferent impress; w^hen again made current, the 
coin bears his image and superscription — and rightly : for of the 
treasure derived from this inttillcclual roiiimeree, tlie most partis de- 
faced and the motto worn out, and it must be iiielled down again, 
and stamped anew^ to be fit for use. — If, when thus given back to 
us, his descriptions appear as living symbols, or vivid resemblances 
of ])ersons and things that we wert^hefore acquainted with, so 
much the better — this is the tritiniph of the poetic art. Thus it 
was with Shaks])care. Ikit we shall find that they do not strike 
as copies mc'Tely, but with the force and fervour of originals, 
liike the statue in The Winter’s '^falc, ^ you would deem they 
breathed, and that those veins did verily bear blood; the very 
life seems warm upon their lips ; the lixure of their eyes lias 
motion in it ; an air comes from them, and the fine chisel has cut 
breath.’ 

The poet does not sit down as a limner to a model, in all the 
drudgery of imitation ; his models are in his mind, wherein he 
discovers a world that is as real in its own way as the world 
around us. True poetic gc^rius reflects nature by a plastic opera- 
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tion, analogous in all respects to the processes of nature herself~ 
in the same manner as the vital sapjof tlie tree is nourished by the 
shower and the dew, but puts forth bud and blossom ; thus con- ^ 
verting all outward influentes to its own ends, by the activity of 
inherent vigour. It is in this that Fielding’s personages are dis- 
tinguished from Smollett’s. The poetry of Fielding ^ is as a gum 
which oozes from whence ’tis nourished;’ and thus the actions 
and manners of his characters proceed rather out of their peculiaer 
dispositions, than from accidental impulses; and the characters 
themselves are, in a similar mamicr, produced voluntarily and freely 
from the mere fertility of his fancy — 

‘ His gentle flame 

Provokes itself, and like the current flies 

Each bound it chafes/ 

Smollett, on the contrary, individualizes his characters by the 
peculiarities of their situation, their personal appearance, or their 
habitual eccentricities ; w ith liim, — 

‘ The fire i’the flint 
Shows not, till it he struck/ 

7\nd, we think, similar differences are observable between the 
genius and productions of Cervantes and Le Sage. 

There is no small portion of this poetical power, of this ideal 
creation, in Waverloy. Whatever there is of acquired knowledge, 
and there is a great deal, is reproduced in another form, dif- 
ferently organized 'for peculiar purpose, as (to revert to our 
former illustration) the tree reproduces the ilew and the shower 
in spontaneous foliage and blossom. And freely as the tree ex- 
pands her branches, and multiplies her leaves, has the author of 
Waverley continued to produce with a fertility apparently inex- 
haustible. Neither are we wearied with his repeated appearance, 
nor satiated with his abutidauce, any more than with the tree for 
opening its leaf every spriiig^ or bearing its fruit every autumn. — 
But let no one vainly imagine tlfat, whatever his genius may be, 
he can, without long ](^reparation and profound study, produce 
works like these. The mind must be nourished and enriched with 
the appropriate aliment, and disciplined by patient exercise and 
practice, before it can possibly attain to the tenth part of an 
hair of excellence like his — still less can a wu'iter of little genius 
hope to succeed as his rival or imitator. There are writers of 
some talent, though not very elevated either in kind or degree, 
w'ho seem to think that to imitate the construction of his fable, to 
collect some scraps of antiquarian lore, and to introduce old 
names at intervals, is to write a novel in the style of Waverley. 
It is an error, and a fatal one, 
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The inferiority of this author’s latter novels, compared with 
the earlier, seems principally to consist in a centain baldness of 
plot, incident, and character. * It has been witli him as with 
lictioii itself, in the several stages of ij;s history. In the earlier 
stages, there was an exuberance of action and of mai|ners* 
The old romances are full of the most astonishing occurrences, 
following each otlier in rapid succession, produced by the agency 
of a crowd of persons, and sometimes the intervention of super- 
iiafural beings, lii time, a principle of selection obtains; and 
the feelings are touched, and interest sufficiently excited, by the 
skilful developement of a few well-chosen incidents and charac- 
ters. In the subsequent stages of its progress, their number 
is still further diminished, and the intervals arc filled uj,> with 
speculation on motive, and description of scenery ; with senti- 
ment and eloquence, and philosophical solution, l^his course is 
iidvantageous with regard to fiction in general; yet, though a ne- 
cessary consequence of writing much, is not so conducive to the 
interest of an individual author’s later productions ; and the reason 
of the difference is easily explained. Fiction at large has no 
houndaries but those of lime and space ; the fiction of an iiidi 
vidual genius, however splendid, must have very different limits. 

The truth of what we have been saying might be well illus- 
trated by a comparison between the earliest of the Scotch 
JNovels and one of the latest. Waverley is produced from the 
outpourings of the writer’s mind. ^ I'rom the fulness of his 
lieart his mouth speakelh.’ The familiar and romantic, the 
gay and the grave, are blended and harmonized with peculiar 
grace and vigour. He seems impatient for opportunity to sparkle 
— to be witty — to relieve his teeming fancy of its inventions, 
and his understanding of its stores of fiction and story, accu- 
mulated for the matter and embellishment of his narrative. Tiie 
Spirit of Poetry is breathing all about, and glancing up<m it, 
ill the happiest lights and the most amiable aspects. '^I'here is 
an instance of prodigality, arising from' a confidence in super- 
abundant resources, in Mrs. Rachael’s talif of ^ Poor William,’ 
and of Lucy St. Aubin, who lived and died a maid for liis sake, 
and who, ‘ when she found herself sinking, desired to be brought 
to Waverley Honour once more, and visited all the places where 
she had been wdth my grand uncle, and caused the carpets to be 
raised, that she might trace the impression of his blood, and if 
tears could have washed it out, it had not been there now ; for 
there was not a dry eye in the house !’ '^rhen follows u line 
effuaion of poetry and feeling : — ‘ Y on would have thought, 
Fdward, that tlie very trees moiirned for her, for their leaves 
dropped around her wi&out \ gust of wiud ; and indeed she 
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looked like one that would never see them green again.’ The 
writer who could afford this expense of feeling and fancy upon 
such an occasion, must have feh satisfied of the sufficiency of 
his resources ; — and that ,he did not vainly presume on their ex- 
tent, what he was able to do in the subsequent portions of that 
work, and in those that immediately succeeded, abundantly 
testified. 

Redgauntlct is an inferior kind of Waverley. Jt has little of 
the romantic, and less of the historical merit. The heir of the 
Stuarts is again introduced, but in the winter of his fortune, and 
in the vale of years. The* uncle of the hero is another Fergus 
M^Ivor — his sister, a feeble Flora — Peter Peebles is as vigorous 
a sketch as the Baron of Bradwardine ; they are both descriptive 
of intellectual aberrations, in different ways ; — Callum Beg is the 
elder brother of Little Benjie. The inferior characters have their 
counterparts in that earlier production; perhaps* Joshua Geddes, 
the Quaker, is svi g&neris ; but for Wandering Willie, and the 
senior Fairford — are they not of the same class as Davie Gellatly 
and the Baillie M^Wheeble? — In the progress of the plot, and 
the grouping of the characters, there an? also rcseinblances and 
coincidences. Both heroes are abstracted in a state of insen- 
sibility, for the purpose of being attached, by interested parties, 
to the cause of the Prince ; and the scene in the farm-housc’, 
where the second hero is attended upon by one Dorcas or Cicely, 
is very similar to that in the hut, where Rose Bradwardine flits 
about the bed Of the first during his convalescence. I?oth are 
presented to the Chevalier, whose cause is in each instance un- 
successful ; but here the coincidence is in the historical fact, not 
ill the novelist’s fiction. 

But we must not be misunderstood. In the plot and construc- 
tion of Redgauntlct, however comparatively defective, the hand of 
a superior artist is constantly apparent. The epistolary opening is 
written in a superior style to the subsequent parts of the book, 'rhe 
form adopted is dccidedlJ'''^poctical ; composed of episodes, but not 
of the sort condemned by Aristotle, if we except those of Waiity 
F.wart and Peter Peebles, which are connected slightly, — ^yet so 
judiciously, as*" to deepen the shades of the litigant’s character, 
whom no term or degree of endurance and misery, suffered in his 
own person, can discipline to. sympathy or repentance for the 
ruin inflicted by himself on the widow and the fatherless, that 
might be justified by legal form and judicial process. In the 
uniformity of the story, there are diflerences^in the identity of 
the characters, there are distinctions. It has been usual to ^eak 
of the latter as mere duplicates, one of the other; but this is in- 
correct. They are of the same y ass, not the same individuals. 
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The invention of the author is still exercised ; and the great- 
est masters of their art have preferred the representation of the 
individual to the species. Shakspearejs characters are not all of 
different classes — many are individuals of the same. His classes 
may be more numerous than those of the Scottish Novelist, but 
that is a (question in which we are not at present paramountly 
interested in, and which would at any rate lead us into much too 
wide a field of discussion. 

Aristotle contends for the construction of the fable, and the com- 
bination of the incidents, as the priifcipal parts of tragic composi- 
tion; but justly observes, that the first attempts of dramatic writing 
rather excel in the language and manners ; and a modern writer, 
whose poetical genius is not less elevated than his philosophical 
reason is profound, from a critical analysis of the two earliest 
works of Shakspeare — ^ Venus and Adonis^’ and ‘ Lucrcce,’ — 
has abstracted the following marks, as ifidicative of extraordinary 
poetic power — 1. The perfect sweetness of the versification; its 
adaptation to the subject, and the |>ower displayed in varying 
the inarcli of the words without passing into a loftier and more 
majestic rhythm than was demanded by the thoughts or per- 
mitted by the propriety of preserving a sense of melody pre- 
dominant; 0. the choice of a subject remote from the private 
interests and circumstances of the writer himself ; the power 
to modify images copied from nature by a predominant passion, 
or by associated thoughts or images awakened by that passion ; 
and, 4. dejithand energy of thought. In the succeeding productions 
of our great poet, * the creative power and the intellectual energy,’ 
sa}s the same writer, * wrestle as in a war-embrace. At length 
ill liis drama they w-ere reconciled, and fought, each with its 
shield before the breast of the other. Or like two rapid streams, 
that at their first meeting, within narrow and rocky banks, mu- 
tually strive to repel each other, and intermix reluctantly, and 
in tumult ; but soon finding a vdder ‘f.hannel and more yielding 
shores, blend, and dilate, and ilow on one cuirent and with 
one voice.’ 

Ill the more matured works of individual • genius, strength 
is frequently substituted for sweetness — the other marks remain- 
ing the same, but regulated by a more methodical judgment — 
with the addition of fable and action ; and, in the lirst novels 
of the Waverley series, it was impossible not to recognize 
the hand of an artist whose genius had already arrived at lids 
characteristic point of excellence. We found there a diction 
diffuse, Hot from weakness, but tlie facility resulting from much 
practice in composition ; xKtt ambitiously ornate, yet not reject- 
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ing embellishmeiit ; a rhythm possessed of miicli variety, neither 
complicated nor sonorous, but easy and lowing— 

• Like a river’s lapse, 

With not a pebble to obstruct its course 
But for the music :* — 

a confidence in his resources, without any apparent anxiety 
to keep the reason constantly excited, but trusting to the ebb and 
flow, and the gentle undulations of the story, to awaken the 
requisite interest, and the picturesque or romantic collocation of 
events to enliven attention, ‘riierc is an apparent reliance on his 
theme— it seems as if the fable and action did all for him, as if 
Ills strength lay in the choice of his subject ; yet the subject is 
excogitated from his own mind, not given by history, though 
suggested by it, and (which is the result of much art) apparently 
growing out of it ; and after all, his real power is in the language 
and the manners. In concealing this, great skill w^as manifested ; 
it was eloquence losing itself in its own eft’ects, and surremleriug 
its claims in favour of a narrative which had no value, but as 
it was embellished by its gifts. The very display was, as it were, 
^ the hiding of its power;’ for the writer had perfect mastery 
over the instrument of language, using the faculty as possessing it, 
not as being possessed by it, which is a mark of a superior and 
well-disciplined genius. 

But the demon at length over-mastered the magician ; combi- 
nations of incident may be exhausted, neither is the variety of 
action absolutely iiiiiiiite : and the period accordingly arrived 
when the mind was thrown back on its own fertility, and com- 
pelled to recur to the simplicity of its primitive creations. A 
writer of less eloquence, whatever his imagination, could then 
Ijavc written no more ; his forms of expression being appro- 
priated, and the facility of his execution iiisiiflicicut. Thc^ 
mind of this author is as a living fountain ; what depends iij)oii 
itself it will always be atfie tot supply: — But (at least as far 
as regards each man’s poirticular horizon) N ature and Observation 
are bounded ; circumstance merely possible is limited : the pro- 
bable is contracted within still stricter dimensions. We accord- 
ingly feel a deficiency of interest in the subject of his later pro- 
ductions, frequently a defect of construction, and always a com- 
parative lassitude in the action of the fable. Still the same hand 
of power is felt ; if not visible, it is palpable. The interest, never 
violent, k yet there ; if it be not awake, it at least lies dreaming 
before us, and ever and anon it starts in its broken slumbess, 
and we feel ourselves gently agitated, and« a higher animation 
gradually pemdes our curiosity, tl^ugli, txo question, much in- 
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ferior to that energetic thirst of desire with which the reader is 
hurried on in the perusal of , * • 

— ‘ The w'ondrous tale, 

Where doubt and terror still prevail, 

And lead you through the mazes wild, 

By passion’s powerful voice beguiled ; 

’Till ye, at length, reward distress, 

, Whereof ye wished, yet feared, to guess I’ 

W e have rather indicated than expressed our opinion on the dic- 
tion of this author : the subject, however, deserves a more enlarged 
cofisideration. It is one of his greatest advantages, and enables 
him to w'lite a more readable novel from less interesting materials 
than almost any other author can produce with the happiest of 
subjects, and the most poetical of imaginations. Diffuse style is 
of more kinds than one. In some it is mere verbosity, cither 
pompously inflated or vapidly extended. In* him it is neither : he 
talks on — but he has something to talk about; and he is con- 
tented to tell it in familiar terms. There are people in society 
who astound one wdth their phraseology, words of learned length, 
and sentences of majestical rotundity ; and yet the thought be- 
neath shall be simple enough, perhaps not worth the undoing of 
the gorgeous wrapper that envelopes it : others again express the 
most complex ideas in the simplest language and the most con- 
versational tones, so that the hearer is apt to tliiiik that nothing 
can be easier to understand than what they dtjiver, and to form 
a higher opinion of his own capacity mid wisdom than he 
had been accustomed to entertain. I'lnis it is with our great 
Novelist — the excess of what he has to communicate makes him 
dilluse ; and the consciousness of jiowcr to dilate on learned and 
abstruse discussion with familiar grace and homely energy inspires 
him with the confidence of ability to engage, without wearying, 
altention. On the other hand, however desirous to level the tone 
of his composition to the average ii.t»dlecl of readers, he is care- 
ful never to descend from a certain dignity of maimer equally 
bespeaking the gentleman and the scholar. His delineations of 
rustic or uneducated characters are without coaiseness. lie 
appears not to deem it necessary to make them out either bV vul- 
garity or ungrammatical construction. Though Balafre iiiforiiis 
us that ‘ he could no more write than he could fly,’ and leaves us 
in doubt whether he could read, and indicates all tlic rudeness and 
obesity of an uneducated man, yet there is no material diflerence 
between his diction and that of Quentin Durward, his nephew, 
wfio was possessed of both accomplishments. It is better , at all 
times to distinguish iniiividusd character by the matter dian the 
niann^ .of discourse. Thc^^gtter should never be altogether 
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neglected ; sometimes, perhaps, it alone may be sufficient ; but 
it is less pennahent, and less general in its application, than 
the other, which has to do with intellectual distinctions; and 
which partaking, therefore,* of the qualities of intellect, perma- 
nence and universality, is intelligible in all ages, and into what- 
ever language translated. The occasional employment of blank 
verse in our old comedy had, among other happy effects, a ten- 
dency to produce this uniformity of diction. The novelist, on 
the other hand, has no particular inducement to maintain any 
pomp of phrase or stateliness of movement : he has, therefore, 
every ^cility for the introduction of the inferior modes of marking 
the rank and education of his fictitious pei'soiis ; but the prudence 
of so doing is, even in his case, more than doubtful — at all events 
the method would only be constantly resorted to by a witer of 
inferior genius, or unacquainted with the better principles of com- 
position. Where superinduced upon the nobler distinctions, as 
frequently done by our author in the instance of Scottish character, 
it adds a charm, which is as much owing to the beauty of the 
dialect itself, to previous acquaintance with it in the exijuisito 
ballads of the old minstrels, and Robert liurns, and the conse- 
quent associations that men connect with its use, as to the facility 
which it aftbrds of broadly distinguishing the nation and indivi- 
duality of the character. Indeed, inasmuch as it broadly distin- 
guishes these differences, the effect is injurious. A reader of taste 
is most interested in tracing the minuter sliades, and more delicate 
lines of distinction, and finds a pleasure in abstracting the spirit of 
wit from the form of its inanifestatioii. After all, tlie metliod is 
more suited to the display of humour, than of any nobler power, 
and befits the talents of a Ben Jonson better than the genius oJ* a 
Shakspeare. It may be found united with much that is better, in 
the ^ Beggar’s Bush’ of Beaumont and Fletcher: were it not, 
hovever, blended with that more excellent stuff’, the reference to 
the slang glossary would b<£ no pleasant duty, independent of the 
repugnance which evejy polished mind feels in condescending to 
an acquaintance with cant of any kind, and vulgarity of all degrees. 
— ^We must not, however, be misunderstood, in thus justifying 
the principle on which much of the dialogue in the VV^^eiiey 
novels is written. If an imitator were, from such an exemplar, to 
compose a dialogue remarkable for nothing but its monotony, 
that would be no argument against the principle we are uphold- 
ing. Such is the , dialogue of the two productions by a Mr. 
Smith, which w0„;haye classed in our title with the later works of 
the Scottish No^eilist. We shall, however, in due course, arrive 
at a full illustration of this part of o^ subject. 
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Waverley is not the best constructed of Sir W. Scott's tales; it is 
formed, at the commencement, on the historical /nodel ; afterwards 
an air of mystery is thrown over the situations, by leaving unex- 
plained the secret causes and motive-springs till the last volume, — * 
where, after all, some of them arc not cleared up in a maimer en- 
tirely satisfactory, llis following productions, for the most part, 
wore modelled on the epic form, which is better ; and in his later 
works, the dramatic manner obtained his decided preference, 
t'roni the lirst, great dramatic power was displayed in the dialogue, 
and this did not long escape the^ eyes of the theatrical mana- 
gers ; it gradually developed itself, and is now the best support 
and ornament of his writings, llis stories are digested into scenes, 
and they often differ from plays only in that the stage-directions, 
instead of being degraded to the margin, are wrought into sen- 
tences, and the nexus betw^centhe scenes and acts, instead of being 
left to the imagination of the reader, is expressed in continuous 
narration. Quentin 1) inward and Woodstock are obviously of 
this class. 

'To Shakspearc the works of tlu* old romancers and novelists 
were of particular advantage — they furnished him with incidents, 
manners, and characters — sometimes with entire plots ; and our 
greatest novelist has repaid to himself the obligation in which 
our greatest dramatist was indebted to his predecessors. He has 
not, indeed, gone to the Poet for Ills plots and persons, but he 
has modelled much of his dialogue on the Shakspcariaii standard, 
particularly that of the prose portion of tho historical plays. The 
historical drama is a distinct species, and may be considered (not- 
withstanding some previous attempts) as being the proper creation 
of Sluikspeare’s individual genius. It admitted a mixture of styles, 
the cle\ated and the familiar; the alternation of verse and prose, 
therefore, if not necessary, was allow^able, and perhaps expedient. 
Mills assiinlhiled it to the form of the novel more closely than 
‘gorgeous M'ragedy walh her sceptre^ pall’ could have admitted. 
MMiere is, however, this distliictfbii — that the serious part of the 
historical drama is composed of charactefs and sentiments essen- 
tially dignified and classical, cast in the higher fcirms of the ima- 
gination, such as befit the majesty of the tragic Muse — and not 
to be distinguished from the solemn measures of that elder sister, 
who, in iinifonn state, came 

‘ sweeping by, 

Presenting Thebes or Pelops* line, 

Or the tale of Troy divine ;* 

— .*w’hile the higher manners of the novel never require more than 
the grace of a romantic interest, and the ornament of eloquent 
imagery. There is this distil^tion — and it is of sufficient import- 
voL, icxxv. NO. jLxx. Q M auce 
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ance to justify a remark or two in passings but will not hinder the 
developeuieiit of the essential principles of both forms of com- 
position^ by means of a comparison *of their conduct. Tlic histo- 
' rical dramas of Schiller, * however, approach nearer to the 
romantic cast than to the severe construction by which the 
greater efforts of our own poet are distinguished ; they are, 
therefore, more upon a level with the publications under review, 
and better suit the purpose of comparison. Of his historic'^ 
plays, Wallenstein is the most elaborate and the best ; it, besides, 
has the high advantage of having been translated by Mr. Cole- 
ridge,* and there are special points of resemblance between this 
tiagedy and the novel of Quentin Uurward, that induce us to 
place them in juxta-position. 

We know that there is a prejudice against the historical novel ; 
but whatever objection obtains against it must equally obtain 
against the corresponding species of the drama, and with yet 
greater force against the epopee, of which, as we have seen, 
the novel is but a popular modification. We are no advocates 
for the falsification of historical fact, the distortion of character, 
or the reversion or inversion of events; but we are altogether 
blind to the evils of embellishing an historical outline with 
graceful and not improbable fiction; — taking advantage of the 
doubtful points of history — and giving them the colouring most 
expedient for the fable, or conducive to the cause of truth and 
morals. The prqjudice, however, is confined to a few.; the 
superior success of this class of fictitious composition in the 
present day demonstrates the favourable impression that it is cal- 
culated to make on the general reader. It is, we must continue to 
think, not much more difficult to use histof ical materials rightly (as 
in Old Mortality, or AV'averley,) than to use them wrongly (as in 
some parts of Kenilworth and W^oodslock) ; nay, it is possible, 
without affecting higher interests even than mere liistorical ac- 
curacy, to coi]strii(!t a fabl^, from the relation of facts, in which 
the boldest imaginatipn and the* brightest fancy may be freely 
exercised. What could require more cautious treatment than the 
subject of the k^aradise liOst? Nevertheless the inventions of 
Milton do not jar upon, but harmonize with, our most religious 

* Some gentleman has lately been so very .su])erfluoiis as to give another version of 
Wallenstein in blank verse : we have not met with this- courageous ess-ay. It is, how- 
ever, pleasing to sec, that the business of rendering from the German language is now 
getting in general into competent hands. We would particularly notice the ' Stories 
from the German/ by Mr. Gillies (in three vols.) ; ‘ Specimens of German Romance/ 
(four vols.), by the translator of Wilhelm Meister; and Two Talcs of Tieck, ^ the 
Pictures and the Betrothing,’ the anonymous translator of which has prefixed a leartied 
and eloquent critical essay of his own. — ^We may add, that we are glad to hear of more 
than one of these gentlemen being engaged iimtbe scheme of a new journal, entirely 
devoted to foreign science and litersfture, abovt^ be published in this metropolis. 
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feelings. The few anachronisms and misrepresentations of which 
Sliakspeare is guilty, are chiefly owing to his imperfe’ct infor- 
mation, and the defects of the chronicles to which he had access. 
Indeed, he is scrupulous to a fault in his adherence to the contents 
and order of the stories, even when these are purely fictitious, on 
which his plays are founded. But to come to the works before 
us — Schiller had engaged in the coinposrtion of the ‘ History of 
the Thirty Years’ War,’ previously to the production of Wallen- 
stein ; the accuracy of his detail may thererore be, a priori, con- 
cluded. And the author of Queifliti .Diirward evidently in this, 
as in most previous instances, studied the souircs of history ^vell, 
ere he proceeded to the construction of what we may venture to 
call his narrative drama. 

Wallenstein, as we have on a former occasion intimated, may 
be better considered in the light of a romance tlian as a drama ; 
and we wish Mr. Coleridge had observed tliis. We can scarcely 
concede to the translator all the allowance that he would claim 
for Ills author, on the plea of the tragedy being of the historical 
kind. We may not expect rapidity in this species of the drama, 
and pardon many prolix speeches from characters whose deeds 
and sufl’erings have formed the most interesting tales of our 
early life ; but we hardly contract, in a drama of any sort, for 
scarcely perceptible motion in the progress of the action, and 
for speeches that arc set lectures on the philosophy of mind 
and morals, and which their speakers arc in no particular anxiety 
to bring to a speedy conclusion ; while, on the otlun* hand, such 
m(!thod.s and materials may be introduced w ith perfect propriety 
in the modern romance or novel, where the incidents and per- 
sons are few, but well selected and contrasted, and as much in- 
terest is derived from the metaphysical analysis of difterent states 
of feeling and peculiarities of manners, as from the complication 
of the events and the situations of the characters. To take an 
example : — the following spcech,is piX into the mouth of a woman, 
whose character, though contrived to be^the vehicle of such and 
similai' disquisition, is yet not naturally compatible with the utter- 
ance of sentiments so abstruse and subtle, in language so meta- 
physical and well detined. It is easy to perceive that the passage 
is essentially undramatical, and in a narrative production vvould 
most probably have been delivered in the author’s own person 
by way of reflection on the subject of his story, and of apology 
for liis hero’s conduct. Wallenstein has been debating with his 
sister* the propriety of revolting from the emperor, who had loved 

♦ Mr. Coleridge, by the way, inake» this lady Wallenstein’s sister-in-law, not his 
sister : he translated from a theatiica&nanager’s MS., which accounts for this and some 
other errors. v ' 
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him and esteemed him. She reminds him that his semces had 
been ill Repaid ; — that the emperor, formerly deserted him to the 
hate of all ranks and conditions in the empire, who were justly 
oftended by his exclusive zeal for his master’s greatness, — tliat 
though afterwards restored to honourable employment, yet he was 
only so restored because the state needed his services ; and that 
the same law of necessity will now justify him in rebelling against 
his prince. She then proceeds to strcngtlien her case in the fol-in 
lowing manner : — 

‘ Affection ! confidence I^they needed thee. 

Necessity, impetuous remonstrant ! 

Wlio not with empty names, or shows of proxy, 

Is served ; who’ll have the thing, and not the symbol, 

Ever seeks out the greatest and the best, 

And at the rudder places Am, e’en though 

She had been rforced to take him from the rabble — 

She, this Necessity, it was that placed thee 
In this high office ; it was she that gave thee 
Thy letters-patent of inauguration. 

For, to tlie uttermost moment that they can, 

This race still helps themselves at cheapest rate 
With slavish souls, with puppets ! At the approach 
Of extreme penl, when a hollow image 
Is found a hollow image, and no more, 

Then falls the power into the mighty hands 
Of Nature,*— of the spirit giant- born, 

Who listens only to himself, knows nothing 
Of stipulations, duties, reverences. 

And, like the emancipated force of fire, 

Unmastcred scorches, ere it reaches them. 

Their fine-sjmn webs 

Thou hast ever shown thyself 

A formidable man, without restraint ; — 

Hast exercised the full prerogatives 

Of thy impetuous iiafure, v/liich had been 

Once granted to,thee. Therefore, Duke, not thou^ 

Who hast still remained consistent with thyself, 

But they ure in the wrong, who, fearing thee, 

Intrusted such a power in hands they feared. 

For, by the laws of spirit, in the right 

Is every individual character 

That acts in strict consistence with itself. 

Self-contradiction is the only wrong.’ 

It is clear, that no dramatic poet would have thought of intro- 
ducing such an argument in such a form into his dialogue. Tli& 
characters of Schiller also frequently expound, instead of express- 
ing, their feelings , — a proceeding ^en of much advantage in a 
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narrative, but ivhich is injurious and ineffective in a drama, as 
being inconsistent with the vehemence of natural passion or emo- 
tion. Lastly, Wallenstein himself is eminently metaphysical in 
almost every sentiment he utters which is agreeable to the 
character, but renders it rather undramatical in its essential 
principles. These remarks will show abundantly that this pro- 
duction has a nearer relation to the novel or romance than to the 
legitimate drama, and may serve to vindicate the use we are about 
to make of it. 

The novel of Quentin Durward*lias, we think, been underrated. 
The author docs not, perhaps, expatiate so freely in the gardens 
of Trance as when ^ his foot is on his native heath’ ; yet there is 
high vigour displayed in the execution of the stoiy, and much 
dramatic effect in several of its situations. Sir Walter Scott had 
probably no intention of imitating the greatest work of Schiller ; 
certainly, none of rivalling it. The ideil of the incidents and 
characters evidently originated with himself, and from the 
moire.s of Philip de Coniines, to which he referred for historical 
data; but it is exactly this w'ant of intention that renders us 
desirous of tracing the resemblances between tlie two works. 
Any attempt of the kind would have been precluded if the design 
of the novelist had been to imitate the poet ; the task would not 
only have been superfluous, but without a motive. But now we 
are induced to gratify a feeling which is not deficient of utility — 
although the poet of Christabel has thus expressed it : 

‘ Perhaps, ’tls pity to force tdgether 
Tliouglits W'hich are unlike each other.’ 

The termination of the novel is happy — of the play most tragic. 
'J'he action of the latter is simple, flowing ratlier from the 
character of Wallenstein than from the incidents, as the mis- 
fortunes of Lear arc mainly derived from his obstinacy and self- 
opinion. ’^Jlie novel is accompanied with the ornament of peri- 
petia, consisting of a revolupom »of fortune brought about by 
means apparently likely to produce a ^contrary effect. It is, to 
adopt ihe author’s words, the story of a ^ fair-haired, light-eyed, 
long-legged emigrant from his native country^ willing in stirring 
times to take up the gallant profession of a cavalicro of fortune.’ 
He is engaged by Louis XI. of France, after a series of acci- 
dents, in wliich he escapes the sword, the cord, and the river. 
This extraordinary Prince — whose superstition was in proportion 
to his want of religion, and who had dreamed that St. Julian 
jiresented to him a young man, saying, that his fate should be to 
escape the sword, the cord, the river, and to bring good fortune 
to the side which he should espouse, and to the adventures in 
which- he should be eng^^^d* — receives the hero of the tale as 
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expressly sent to him by the Saint to serve him in the most 
difficult, the most dangerous, and eyen the most desperate under- 
takings. The fact of his having neither kin nor interest in France, 
to interfere in the execution df the royal pleasure, had also its share 
in determining the king to intrust him with the important mission, 
which, had he performed it in the maimer intended, would have led 
to his own destruction and his employer's ruin, but which, through 
his most unexpected disobedience of orders, terminates success-**' 
fully. Wallenstein is superstitious, but not irreligious. JLiike 
Liouis, he is a believer in the science of astrology ; but his faith 
appears to be derived from higher considerations. In Louis, it 
arises from a combination of scepticism and credulity, those per- 
petual yoke-fellows and twiii-miiiistrants of Catholicism — the 
result as much of nurture as of nature : in Wallenstein, it is tlic 
effect of physical accident operating upon a mind of great ener- 
gies, strong, splendid,* daring — the d is temperature of fancy rather 
than the fault of education. Wallenstein also is determined in 
his choice of the man who shouhl remain faithful to him in all 
changes, by the events of a dream, and the apparently miraculous 
corroboration of ensuing circumstances. 

‘ There exist moments in the life of man, 

When he is nearer the great soul of the world 
Than is man’s custom, and possesses freely 
The power of questioning his destiny : 

And such a moment ’twas, when in the night 
Before the action in the plains of Liitzen, 

Leaning against a tree, thoughts crowding thoughts, 

I looked out far upon the ominous plain. 

My whole life, past and future, in this moment 
Before my mind's eye glided in procession, 

And to the destiny of the next morning 
The spirit, filled with anxious presentiment, 

Did knit the most removed futurity. 

Then said I also to myself,* So many 
Dost thou commijid. They follow all thy star, 

And as on some great number, set their all 
Upon thy single head, and only man 
The vessel of thy fortune. Yet a day 
Will come, when Destiny shall once more scatter 
All these in many a several direction ; 

Few be they who will stand out faithful to thee.” 

I yearned to know which one was faithfuUest 
Of all this camp includes. Great Destiny, 

Give me a sign ! And he shall be the man, 

Who, on the approaching morning, comes the first 
To meet me with some token fix ^ love : 
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And tldnking this I fell into a slumber. 

Then midmost in the battle was I led 
In spirit. Great the pressure and the tumult I 
Then was my horse killed under me : I sank ; 

And over me away, all unconcernedly, 

Drove horse and rider — and thus trod to pieces 
I lay, and panted like a dying man. 

Then seized me suddenly a saviour arm : 

It was Octavio's ; — I awoke at once. 

'Twas broad day, and Octavio stood Ijefore me* 

“ M) brother,’* said he, “'do not ride to-day 
The dapple, as you’re Avont ; but mount the horse 
Which 1 have chosen for thee. Do it, brotJier ! 

In love to me. A strong dream warned me so.*’ 

It was the swiftness of this horse that snatch’d me 
From the hot pursuit of Dannier’s dragoons. 

My cousin rode the dapple on that day, 

And never more saAV 1 or horse or rider.* 

In this man Wallenstein was deceived; Louis was more for- 
tunate ; but the possibility of the falsehood of the science, is 
suggested by liis politic barber and confidant from a truth recently 
exein|)lilied, namtdy, that those who claim to be gifted with pro- 
phetic kuoNvltMlgo have not the power of foreseeing those events in 
wliicli they tlieinselves are personally interested. ^ It seems,’ said 
Oliver l)((w, ^ as if a man coulil not see liis own hand by means 
of the <‘amU(i wliicli ho holds, and Avhich shpws him every other 
object in tlie apartment.* ' He cannot* see his own features by 
the light which shows the face ot olliers,* replied .Louis ; ‘ and 
that is th<i iiioro faithful illustration of the case.’ Louis, however, 
forgets that his own liopes rest on the probability that the pos- 
sessors of such knowledge have the power of foreseeing their 
own destiny ; for this very probability it was that had guided him 
in his clioice of Quentin Durward. Not so with Wallenstein; 
he believers in the truth of the qivestioned doefrine firmly, and 
even when the tivent denionslratcs that it has led him to an erro- 
neous choice, he will not give up his scJcncc. 

‘ The stars lie not ; but wc have here a w*)rk 
Wrought counter to the stai’s and destiny. 

The science is still honest : this false cheat 
Forces a lie on the truth-telling heaven. 

On a divine laAV divination rests ; 

Whore Nature deviates from that law, and stumbles 
Out of her limits, there all science err^i.* 

15 ut they agree in this ; both are deteniiined to defend the prac- 
tical utility of the art thev practise, in opposition to the assur- 
ances pf reason and expei^nce. Their faith^ they both contend, 

is 
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is established on the profoundest science. The only difficulty 
they find is in believing that the latter can possibly be false ; each 
la^s tl^e flattering unction to his soul that he has a pledge from 
Fate, and neither will consent to enforce the important query — 

‘ Hast thou a pledge that this pledge is not false V 
The astrologer C^aleotti Martivalle seems to have given very little 
credence himself to the science in which J^ouis trusted, and, in the 
end, would readily have sold the king to his enemies. The Sen! 
of the play is a diviner of a difierent character ; he gives evidence 
of his fidelity to W allensteiu, aifd throughout there is much solem- 
nity in the demeanour and behaviour of 

‘ The dwarfish old man, with his friendly face, 

And snow-white hairs.' 

Thekla’s description of the astrological tower, and the ensuing 
reflections of young piccolomini, constitute, as the translator 
justly observes, a fine poem of themselves. We cannot refrain 
from extracting the splendid passages referred to. They aie, we 
must think, still nobler in Coleridge than in Schiller. 

‘ It was a strange 

Sensation that cairie o'er me, when at first 
From the broad suiisliine I stepped in ; and now 
The narrowing line of daylight, that ran after 
The closing door, was gone ; and all about me 
'Twas pale and dusky night, with many shadows 
Fantastically cast. Here six or sevi n 
Colossal statues,* and all kings, stood round me 
In a half circle. Each one in his hand 
A sceptre bore, and on his head a star. 

And in the tower no other light was there 

But from tliese stars ; all seemed to come from them. 

“ These are the planets, ' said that low old man ; 

“ They govern worldly fates, and for that cause 
Arc imaged liere as kings. He farthest from you, 

Spiteful and cold, an did maf/i melancholy, 

With bent and yellow forehead, he is Saturn, 

He opposite, the king with tlie red light, 

An armed* man for the battle, tliat is Mars : 

And both these bring but little luck to man.” 

But at his side a lovely lady stood, 

The star upon her head was soft and' bright, 

And that u as Venus, the bright star of joy. 

On the left hand, lo ! Mercury, witli v^dngs. 

Quite in the middle glittered, silver bright, 

A cheerful man, and with a monarch’s mien ; 

And this was Jupiter, my father’s star ; 

And at his side 1 siw the Sun2ind Moon.’ 


The 
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The following are the reflections of the young lovers : — 

‘ Max. — Oh nevemidely will I blame his faith ‘ 

In the might of stars and angels ! ‘Tis not merely 
The human being’s Pridjb tha\ people’s space 
With life and mystical predominance ; 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of I.k)vk 
T his visible nature, and this common world, 

Is all too narrow ; yea, a deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told my infant years 
Than lies upon that truth live to learn. 

For fable is Love’s world, his house, his birth-place ; 
Delightedly dwells he hnong fays and talismans, 

And spirits; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 

'i''he intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

'fhe fair humanities of old religion, 

'fhe power, tlie beauty, and the majesty. 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain. 

Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 

Or chasms and watery depths ; all these have vanished. 

They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 

But still the heart doth need a language ; still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names. 

And to yon starry world they now are gone. 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
W'^ith man as with their friend ; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder vi;?ible*sky 
Shoot influence down; and even at this day 
’Tis Jupiter Avho brings Avhate’er is great. 

And Vtuius who brings everything that’s fair. 

‘ Tjiekla. — And if this be the science of the stars, 

I too, with glad and zealous industry, 

Will learn acquaintance Avith this cheerful faith. 

It is a gentle and alfcetionate thought. 

That in immeasurable h^iighv?, above us, 

At our first birth, the Avreath of Ic^^e was woven, 

With sparkling stars for floAA^ers.' 

TJierc is nothing so fine as this in the correspondent passages 
of Quentin DiirAvard, and but little that is equal to the refiections 
of W allenstciii upon the conjunction of the planets and their 
relation to the operations of the mind. Take an instance: — 

‘ Jupiter, 

The lustrous god, AA^as setting at thy birth. 

» Thy visual poAver subdues no mysteries ; 

Mole-eyed, thou mayest hut burrow in the earth. 

Blind as that subte^estrial, wli^ with wan, 

■ Lead-coloured shine, lighted tjire into life. 
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The common, the terrestrial, thou mayest see, 

With serviceable cunning knit together, 

^ The nearest with the nearest ; and therein 
1 trust thee and believe thee 1 But whatever 
Full of mysterious import Nature weaves, 

And fashions in the depths — the spirit’s ladder, 

Which from this gross and visible world of dust 
Even to the starry world, with thousand rounds, 

Builds itself up ; on which the unseen po^vers 
Move uj) and down on heavenly ministerics — 

TJie circles in tlie circles, that approach 
The central sun with ever-narrowing orbit — 

TJiese see the glance alone, the unsealed eye. 

Of Jupiter’s glad children born in lustre.’ 

The reason that he gives for taking immediate advantage of a 
particular conjunction, and hastening into action, is as sublime as 
its expression is concise: — 

‘ For the heavens journey still and sojourn not.’ 

To parallel these passages \vc have only the reflections of Mar- 
tivalle on the ne^ -invented art of printing, some specimens of 
which, just issued from the Frankfort press, Louis surprises him 
in examining. 

‘ You are engaged, father,’ said the king, ‘ and, as I think, with 
this new-fashioned art of multiplying manuscripts by the intervention 
of machinery. Can things of such mecliaiiical and terrestrial import 
interest the thoughts*of one, before whom heaven has unrolled her own 
celestial volumes V 

‘ My brother,’ replied Martivalle, — ‘ for so the tenant of tliis cell 
must term even the king of France, when he deigns to visit Iiim as a 
disciple, — believe me, that in considering tlie consequences of this 
invention, I read with as certain augury, as by any combination of the 
heavenly bodies, the most aw^ul and portentous changes. Wlien I 
reflect with what slow and limited supplies the stream of science lias 
hitherto descended to us ; how,, difficult to be obtained by those most 
ardent in its search ; how certain to be neglected by all who regard 
their ease ; how liable to^ be diverted, or altogether dried up, by the 
invasions of barbarism ; can I look forward without wonder and asto- 
nishment to the lot of a succeeding generation, on whom knowledge 
will descend like the first and second rain, uninterrupted, unabated, 
unbounded, fertilizing some grounds and overflowing others ; changing 
the whole form of social life; establishing and overthrowing religions ; 
erecting and destroying kingdoms.’ 

‘ Hold, Galeotti,’ said Louis, ‘ shall these changes be in our time V 

* No, my brother,* replied Martivalle, ‘ this invention may be liken^id 
to a young tree, which is now newly planted, but shall, in succeeding 
generations, bear fruit as fa^, yet as pi^cious, as that of the garden of 
Eden, — the knowledge, nanRy, of good^and evil.' 

This 
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This is well introduced ; it has besides the familiarity of trutlf^ 
as well as grandeur of conception, and, associated with the celes- 
tial volumes of the heavens, elevates our ideas of the productions 
of human intelligence, so that, in the spirit of the poet, who 
exclaimed 

* An undovout astronomer is mad/ 

we may assert with a consciousness of intellectual dignity, that 
he v/ho reads at all, and feels not ‘ that he is greater than he 
knows/ has read to little purpose, and with less sympathy for the 
loftier exercises of reason and imagination. Inhere is an inherent 
sublimity in this subject which not even the powers of Schiller 
could educe from a conception insufficiently grounded on an hypo- 
thetical connexion of the movements of the heavens with human 
thought and action. But the familiarity of truth frequently sub- 
tracts from its apparent im})ortance ; and this is a truth on which 
we are not accustomed to meditate as it deserves, and which we 
should find to be pregnant with ideas, far more magnificent and 
abundant than are derivable from fiction, how'cver fanciful or novel. 
It is like the air and light which we enjoy unconsciously, but 
which to the philosopher are subjects that astonisli him wdth their 
sublimity ; or like Time, of which ‘ we lake no note but from its 
loss.* 

Tlu^rc arc other points of mucli interest in which the characters 
of Wallenstein and Louis may be contrasted or compared. Wal- 
lenstein has more human feeling than Louis ;*they arc both, ho\v- 
ever, more anxious after the objects of their aiiibitiou or policy 
than careful of the interests and rights of their dependants and 
followers. Of Louis, we arc told, that his tyrannical disposition 
was less founded on natural ferocity or cruelty of temper than on 
cold-blooded policy and jealous suspicion ; and we have a curious 
instance of this sort of policy in the very employment in which he 
engages Qucntiii Durward, which was, ostensibly, to escort the 
ladies of Croye to the residence oi \he Bishop of Liege, but, in 
reality, to betray them into the power ofi William de la Mark — a 
business in which their unsuspecting conductor might possibly, 
nay, most probably, would fall a sacrilice. T.Tie atrocity of this 
conduct is increased by the fact, that the young man had just 
before preserved the life of the monarch, when fallen into peril at 
the termination of a boar-chase, liut this consideration he passes 
by as not having any particular claim on his gratitude, with the 
remark, that * It skills as little that the messenger is slain after his 
ciuty is executed as that the flask is broken when the wine is drunk 
out.* 

With the same intttitivOi*insight into the arcana of individual 
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ctiaracter and conduct, Schiller describes even his noble Wallen- 
stein as capable of perpetrating an injury to another; and out 
of this injury the catastrophe of the piece proceeds. Wallenstein 
was eagerly assassinated at 'the command of the emperor, in the 
moment of success, by Butler, an Irishman, who had ^ clomb up 
from lowest stable duty* to high rank in the army, and the chief 
object of whose ambition was to procure the title of Count in 
reward for his services. Bor this title he had petitioned tlifc 
imperial government, impelled to the measure by the duke himself, 
who yet, at the same time, froili a policy of withdrawing the affec- 
tion of the troops from the emperor to himself, wotc to the 
minister coiinselling him to give sound chastisement to Butler’s 
conceit — a piece of treachery to be in the Issue revtmged by another 
yet more terrible. The moral interest which this involves is driven 
home in a scene between the duke and Butler, when, upon the 
news of Octavio’s tre^ichery and desertion, and, immediately after 
the chief had speculated upon the enormity of that offence, and 
congratulated himself upon the honesty of his own heart, he is 
met by Butler, who apparently remains faithful, and on whom 
he lavishes all the tendernesses of friendship, in terms the extra- 
vagance of which attests his consciousness of the injury he had 
in reality inflicted on the Irishman. We tremble as he leans 
affectionately on the man whose revenge was even then ready to 
^ pierce him to the heart.’ We struggle in vain against the irre- 
pressible convictioiiithat an injured friend is 

‘ A broken reed, at best; but oft a spear ; 

On its sharp point peace bleeds, and hope expires.’ 

Nor docs Wallenstein appear to be wholly insensible to this truth; 
but he is to his destiny. He is 

; Blind 

With his deep-seeing eyes.’ 

Schiller has shown great judgment in the construction of this 
character of Butler, lie is th^f'asijassin of the piece, and wc never 
can approve the principle of revenge by which he is actuated. An 
inferior artist would have made him a consummate villain, like 
Glenalvon in Douglas. For such a person w^c cannot possibly feel 
any interest, and our abhorrence of his crimes is unmixed with 
any pleasurable emotion. But Butler is redeemed within the 
limits of our sympathy, first by the injury he has received, and next 
by the natural temper of the man. With him revenge is virtue, 
and for the supposed neglect wdiich he had endured from the 
Emperor, he would readily have joined the cause of Friedlaiid. 
He is as ambitious as his general, and almost as proud. He 
acts upon the opinion, th^t * we all stamp our value on our- 
selves,’ and the price he challenges is estimated by a high stand 
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ard. Though of low extraction, he holds it quite as important 
to him, as tp the man of priiiqely rank, that he should .maintain 
liis honour. This is more to him than the life of any man ; and 
he makes it a point of honour to slay the duke. 

‘ I must ransom 

The lionour of my word — it lies in pledge — 

And he must die.’ 

' We have said that the Duke of Friedlandhas more human feel- 
ing than the King of France ; he has a stronger hold on our kind- 
liness. As a father, he is all tenderness — but his pride is excessive. 
Louis’s affection towards liis daughter Joan is frozen by what 
ill ordinary life w'oiild have had a different effect, by lier deformity; 
and besides, the solitary state of his situation naturally blunts the 
feelings of the parent. Pride and ambition, however, constitute 
Wallenstein what the circumstances of his station and political 
necessity make of liOuis. If not a king, h« is kingly ; and upon 
the altar of liis ambition he is ready to immolate his daughter's 
happiness, '^riiough of rank and ancestry, of noble disposition 
and niaiincrs, and liis dearest friend besides, he rejects the idea of 
consorting T'hekla with Max Piccolomini, because, forsooth, the 
lover is a subject : 

‘ My son-in-law 

I will seek out among the tlirones of Euroj^e — 
and disdains, ^ like a soft-hearted father,' to 

‘ Coiqile together in good peasant fashion, 

Tlie pair that chance to suit eadi other’s liking/ 

Is evertheless his daughter is to him 

‘ the jewel 

Which he has treasured long, liis last and noblest 
and, oven in his pride, the excess of liis paternal tenderness breaks 
out — 

‘ It is my jnirpose not to let her from me, 

For less than a king’s sceptre.' 

Thus it is that the most opposhc passions may be amalgamated, 
and of such discordant elements may tlie^uiiity of individual spirit 
be composed. 

Louis appears to be equally without pride as affection. He has 
none of the marks of royalty — ^lic affects the vulgar and the sordid. 
However political in his liberality, we give the duke credit for 
generosity — ^lie is agitated with patriotic emotions, is incapable of 
suspicion, and reposes unlimited confidence ill the fidelity of his 
dependents, and feels even in his revolt a lingering affection for 
the emperor, and tender remembrances of the attentions with which 
he had been honoured. Botli he and Louis pride themselves on 
superior cunning, a fatal Aopeusity that too often ^ returns tlie 
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poisoned chalice to our own lips.’ Its possessors attain such per- 
fection ill tlie art 6f deception that ^t last they deceive themselves. 
Like Satan^ their master, they may be proved tlie greatest, of fools for 
all their cunning. 13ut the plans of Louis are not adopted without 
the advice of his barber and astrologer. Walleiislein is his oivn 
counsellor. lie makes no one the intendant of his secret purposes 
— but is sufficient to himself. Forsaken and deserted, he preserves 
the calmness of his temper, and his confidence in himself increase^' 
in proportion as he is thrown back on his own resources. There 
is much of the latter quality in the conduct of Louis also, when 
made prisoner by the Duke of Burgundy. Both arc remarkable 
for presence of mind in the hour of peril, and their eloquence 
is equal to every occasion, and ready for every emergency. 

'^llie points of resemblance between these great men originate 
in the essential elements of character and intellect ; the differences 
result from circumstance and situation. Hie want of pride in the 
demeanour of Louis was only apparent: — those born to hereditary 
power are, in their maimers and language, unlike a ‘ fire-new noble,* 
such as Wallenstein : their gamicnts sit with graceful ease upon 
them, for they have worn them long. The latter has a conscious- 
ness that he is making an unwonted claim on the respect of those 
whom he addresses, ivhicli is equally awkward to them who give 
and him who receives — for the same reason, that both are unaccus- 
tomed to the duty and the honour. The sense of strangeness is 
not soon got over, apd the old feelings return, with claims as stub- 
born as unwelcome. Like grief, indeed, this will be worn down 
by lime ; — but that lime never came to Walleiislein. Louis could 
easily afford to divest himself of the appearance of pride : he might 
chusc to forget his dignity, satisfied that no one else could dare to 
do so ; and that if any (lid, he always had the power of bringing 
them back to their senses. It was of continual importance to 
Wallenstein that he should seem of importance. He had to create 
opinion, and must show a goo|i*wiie of himself, before he could ex- 
pect that it should be entertained l5y others. Once well seated in 
power, the philosophic talmness by which he is eminently distin- 
guished would lia\c enabled him to be careless enough of external 
observances, and superior to conventional distinctions. In whatever 
rank of life he had been placed, he would have shown himself 
above it. And this superiority of spirit manifests itself in different 
modes> according to circumstances. It acts upon the principle of 
contrariety : otherwise, indeed, it could not well be distinguished ; 
in lower stations, by an assumption of dignity and a demand on the 
esteem of others that they are always somewhat reluctant to rendei^; 
in the highest rank, by neglect and contempt even of the dignity 
that had been the chief object of anmition : for hope still 
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tains her peculiar privileges, and the value of the ^ things hoped 
for’ decreases as we approach them. 

But the widest difference between the characters of Louis and 
Wallenstein is seen in the greater dogree of decision manifested 
ill the conduct of the former. Louis is all action ; Wallenstein 
is all procrastination. The monarch plunges into peril by his 
precipitancy — the rebel chief loses his life by his delay. The 
one seizes ‘ the moment that is indeed sublime and weighty;’ 

‘ the transient and rapid pause, in their confluence, lime enough for 
him.’ The other suffers the ^single threads long woven by pros- 
perous fortune, in one potent web instinct with destiny, to uih 
ravel of themselves.’ He ^ waits upon the stai*s and on their 
hours, till the earthly hour escapes him.’ '^Hiis remarkable differ- 
ence is readily resolvable into the circumstances by which each 
was surrounded. Louis has no feelings of solitary weakness — no 
compunctious visitings of conscience. St/ong in numbers and 
possession, seated on an ancient consecrated throne, the power 
that he exercises is Mounded in old custom/ and 
‘ By a thousand strong and stringy roots 
Fixed to the people’s pious nursery faith.’ 
lie therefore has no reluctance to enter into action, no fear of the 
w'ant of sympathy, no dread of censure, no apprehension of deser- 
tion. lie has 

‘ tlie right 

And sacred wdll ; the many guard it for him.’ 
Wallenstein stood alone. lie had forsakun the high road of duty, 
the old broadtrodden road. Wronged, and insulted, and restored 
to command solely on account of his abilities, he was not disposed 
to wear his faculties meekly, lie felt llieir use and importance 
loo strongly. He was tempted by free-will, and the power to do 
or not to do. It w^as possible for him to revenge himself for his 
first dismission from office, and to seize upon a rank equal to that 
of his capricious employer. He l»q might bo a king. With this 
dream he fed liis heart. * 

‘ Was it crimiilhl 

To make the fancy minister to hope ? ^ 

To filf the air with petty toys of air, 

And clutch fantastic scej)tres moving toward me V 

But with all this he had not decided. He had never honestly con- 
fessed his object to himself. He only ‘ dallied with a devil.’ He 
kept the road of duty close beside him, and thought that it would 
be easy to regain it. But before he was aware he was trans- 
{Aaiited he knew not whither. The ^ stt rn on-Iook of necessity’ 
compelled him ; and though not without a shudder, his human 
hand grasped the mysterious um of destiny/ This play terminates 
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without an apophtliegm — many, of our old playa have this orna- 
ment; the exodeiof tlie Grecian tragedy sometimes only con- 
sisted of the moral; the same seilteuce serving Euripides for 
several of his tragedies. this drama might have been added 

the following passage from the Epistle of St. James, on which 
JVIilton founded his famous allegory of Sin and Death. ^ Every 
man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust, and en- 
ticed. Then, when Lust hath conceived it bringeth forth Sin 
and Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth Death/ 

The indecision of Wallenstepi arose from the peculiarity of his 
political situation. In all other respects, he was a man of brave 
resolution. He feared ^ no strife of strength with strength’ — 

‘ I l^rave each combatant 
Whom I can look on, fixing eye to eye, 

Who, full himself of courage, kindles courage 
In men too.* 

His irresolution arose from fear of another and more metaphysical 
kind, which hfe describes in the following beautiful passage : 

‘ It is a foe invisible 
The which 1 fear — a fearful enemy, 

Which in the human heart opposes me, 

By its inward fear alone made fearful to me ; 

Not that, which, full of life, instinct with power, 

Makes known its present being, that is not 
The true, the perilously formidable. 

O no ! it .is the common, the quite common, 

The thing of &ii eternal yesterday, 

What ever was, and evermore returns. 

Sterling to-morrow, for to-day ’t^vas sterling ! 

For of the wholly common is man made, 

And custom is liis liurse ! Woe then to them 
Who lay irreverent hands upon his old 
House furniture, the dc^ar inheritance 
From his forefathers. ^ J^or time consecrates ; 

And what is grey age becomes religion/ 

From what has been wivtten it will be seen, that W alleiistein is in 
every way proper for the hero of a tragedy. His character is just 
.sufficiently elevated and admirable to iinpres.s us with a sense of 
greatness and worthiness ; but it is not so perfect as to outrage our 
moral feelings with the infelicity of his fate. The circumstances of 
his assassination, and the dim presentiments of his mind that are its 
harbingers, arc as touching and as thrilling as any thing within 
our dramatic experience. The passions of pity and terror are 
appealed to by the proper means, and most successfully excited# 
In addition to the ground of preference already mentioned, Louis 
was induced to trust in Quentin Dur>^ard by the discovery, on 
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casting of his horoscope, that this unfriended youth had his destiny 
under the same constellation \yitli bis own. Tlfe same reason is 
also adduced by Wallenstein for his confidence in Octavio — 

^ Sixteen campaigns 1 have madh with that old warrior, 
Besides, 1 have his horoscope, 

We both are bom beneath Uke stars.’ 

But it is notin this old warrior that we are to look for a counter- 
part of Quentin Durward ; — but in his son Max Piccolomini, of 
whom we have as yet said little. Quentin Durward differs some- 
W'hat from the general run of that Author’s heroes. He is not so 
passive as Waverley and Redgauntlct, and most of the, rest. 
He has at any rate a re-action on the fortunes of the other charac- 
ters, and a latent resistance that is of consequence to tlie event ; 
and here he agrees with Max Piccolomini. Both are meant to be 
made the blind instruments of others — both have a sense of honour 
and rectitude — both are cautious in the bus’incss of life, and of 
unimpeachable fidelity — and both, by force of their virtues, con- 
trovert the designs of the cunning and the interested, and overturn 
the purposes of those who would practise on their simplicity and 
inexperience. But here all resemblance ends. The conduct of 
Quentin Durward leads to a fortunate issue. Max is inextricably 
involved in the web of destiny, and sacrifices himself in the heroism 
of his aifection ; and the lady of his love follows soon after to 
the ‘ deep quiet' of the young warrior’s grave. Max is a more 
poetical, a gentler being than Quentin Durward. The latter is a 
good honest youth, but has no very refined* preferences either for 
peace or war. His archetype in other respects, differs from him 
in this. He feels painfully that the toil of war had robbed him 
of his youth, — 

‘ Left him a heart unsouled and solitary, 

A spirit uninformed, unornamented:’ 

and understands that this ^ mere iv'^tling nothingness cannot be 
the sole felicity.’ With what endiusiasiii he contemplates the 

‘ Day thrice lovely, when at length the soldffer 
Returns home into life ; when he becomes 
A fellow-man among his fellow-men ! ' 

‘ The colours are imfurled, the cavalcade 
Marshals, and now the buzz is hushed, and hark ! 

Now the soft peace-march beats, home, brothers, home I 
The caps and helmets are all garlanded 
With green boughs, the last plundering of the fields. 

The city gates fly open of themselves— 

. They need no longer the petard to tear them ; 

The ramparts are bXL filled with men and women, 

With peaceful men anS women, that send onwards 
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Kisses and welcomings upon the air, 

. Which tiiey make breezy wish affectionate gestures. 

From all the towers rings out the merry peal, 

The joyous vespers»of a bloody day. 

O happy man,0 fortunate ! for whom 

The well-known door, the faithful arms are open, 

The faitliful tender arms with mute embracing.' 

Max has another claim on our regard. He was intended, by 
the author, for a representation of the youth of Wallenstein. We 
have thus the portrait of the chief complete, exhibited in the ardour 
of early life, ‘ clothed with the golden exhalations of die dawn,' as 
well as ih the sadness of his decline, when the shadows of coming 
night closed in upon his setting. 

There is more philosophy than poetiy exerted in the construction 
of the character of the elder Piccolomini. It is somewhat of a 
metaphysical abstraction ; but still there is an individuality, and 
a bodily presence as it were, in its conduct, wbich makes us feel 
that we have before us a person and not a shadow. His virtues 
are equivocal, and their better part sacrificed to state-policy and an 
ambition to make his name princely. ^ He had fretted and toiled 
to raise his ancient house from a count's title to the name of 
prince.' Animated by this motive, lie undertakes to circumvent 
Wallenstein. Hut while acting treacherously towards the man \vlu> 
confides ill him, he is careful to preserve appearances. He neither 
flatters nor lies ; yet he suflers himself to be folded into the 
bosom of ‘ the easy-hearted man,' and leaves his venom tliere. 
He is true with the tongue, but false with the heart. His end is 
honest, because it is the service of his emperor, and he is but 
doing his duly in preventing treason and re\olt. Neitlier arc his 
means precisely bad : we can neither much approve nor candonin 
him; but we are rather inclined to condemn him. He might 
have reconciled his duty both to his sovereign and his friend. 
Wallenstein's destiny lay in hand- — it was in his power to have 

redeemed a great mind froni a temporary aberration. He, how- 
ever, preferred eneouiagiiig him in his error, that he might rise 
upon iiis ruin. But he is like a hunter taken in his own toils ; 
the means tha‘t he adopted to exalt his ancient liouse, laid it 
desolate. His plans succeed against his friend, who, by his 
itieans, is supplanted and assassinated ; and the diploma, under 
the imperial seal, conferring on him the title of prince, arrives 
when it can be of no earthly use to him — when Max is no more. 
How must he have envied the doom of W'^allenstein ! With him 
it was well ; but for Octavio, there could only remaiii a fixture 
of remorse and unavailing repentance. 

Diderot well observes, that connexion of events fre- 
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qiiently escapes our observation in nature^ fore want of. knowing 
the entire combination of the •circumstances : in real facts we only 
see the accidental occurrence of things ; but the poet wishes to 
show, in the texture of his work, an apparent and sensible con- 
nexion : so that, if really less true, he has more the appearance of 
truth than the historian. This sort of connexion is maintained 
throughout this excellent drama :~we are let into the secret springs 
by which all the characters ai’e actuated ; and every event and 
change of fortune is the cft'ect of cause, the intimacy of which 
is clearly made out and defined : as a whole the piece is constructed 
upon a principle of concurrence which leaves nothing for solution, 
and is complete in all its relations. It is a perfect study for the 
young poet, who would be an artist in his composition, and for 
the critic, who would understand the principles of the art before 
he pronounces on the merits of its productions. 

But with all its excellence, this drama is chargeable with a 
great fault, which, as an essential element in its very conception, 
pervades it throughout. It is cast in too philosophical a mould 
• — its characters are distinguished by shades which are too meta- 
ph^rsical. The author had come fresh from the study of the tran- 
scendental idealism, lie had applied it to criticism on the works of 
taste ; but soon felt that the habit of criticism injured his poetical 
power. He saw himself create and form, and his close-watched 
fancy no longer moved with the same freedom as when with- 
out a witness of her operations. But l^e hkd hopes tliat art 
would ultimately become a second nature ; and, doubtless, so it 
w'ould, if life were long enough. Shakspeare and Milton, in a 
certain sense, were metaphysicians. Milton, indeed, engaged in 
philosophical and theological discussion; and Shakspeare has 
displayed a knowledge of the operations of the mind, and of the 
modes in which the human spirit manifests itself in its diftereiit 
moods of passion and apathy, }hat renders his characters pecu- 
liarly convenient for psychological ilVustration and analysis. And, 
perhaps, there never was a great poet wh# was not also by nature 
a great philosopher : but then he is one according to Nature, not 
according to a system ; he works in her liberty and light, not by 
line and limit. His operations, like hers, have no reference to 
any set formula of opinions, but are of universal acceptatioiu For 
a metaphysician to be a successful poet, it is necessary that he 
should have been a poet before he was a metaphysician. No 
formal rules, or acquired power, can communicate the vigour of 
th<^spring-tide of the heart. This vigour must be nurtured, and 
develope itself predominantly in early youth, and burn on witli 
increasing energy for many y^rs. Then the poet begins to ana- 
lyse the powers and instruments with which he has wwked j and 
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this, it is well known, is a task that has exhausted th^ lives of 
eminent writers* There is, therefore, reason to believe that before 
the art thus acquired can ^ecome a second nature, the ^ frost of 
age, if not of death, will have chilled the heart of the most ardent 
poet* None ever existed of a more audacious spirit and vehe- 
ment energy than Schiller ; with all his powers, we have seen what 
he was able to accomplish. His art still remained ait, and had it 
not been for the extraordinary vigour of his genius, would have? 
obscured what still remained to him of the force and freedom of 
original nature. 

One. of the greatest beauties of tlie Waverley novels is, that 
there is no appearance of system in their creations. Whatever 
there is of abstruse and subtle distinction is decently embodied 
ill familiar representation. It is, however, the perfection of art 
to conceal its instruments ; and to produce striking and perma- 
nent effects, by apparently ordinary means, is a singular merit. 
But Nature ^ is excellent in working.’ 

In. the novel of Kenilworth, Shakspeare is introduced for a 
moment — in the present, die same liberty is taken with Philip dc 
Coniines, the historian of the period, whose memoirs of his own 
times were said, by Catherine de Mcdicis, to have made as many 
heretics in politics as Luther’s works had done in religion. 1 ii 
Kenilworth, our great poet was evidently introduced by way of 
embellishment ; in Quentin Dm* ward the historian has a part to 
act, and the authot has kept to the probabilities of history. ‘ We 
are induced to notice tliis, from the very liberal advantage which 
has been taken of Sir W. Scott’s example to use this license to tin 
extent, which is as absurd in effect as it is unjustifiable in principle. 
But thus it is with imitators : jthey find the nobler portion of the 
works they attempt to mimic inimitable by their limited powers ; 
but some prettiness introduced by a writer of genius as a graceful, 
though somewhat licentious, relief to the more inventive passages^ 
or some mannerism, which*^hoy who write much, or do any- 
thing of the same kind ^constantly, are apt to fall into — is imme- 
diately adopted by the servile hand, and, indeed, becomes the 
staple commodify of his manufacture. We all recollect the ex- 
cess , to which the style of Scott’s poetry was imitated. The 
to^ was deluged with octo-syllabic verse, and boarding-school 
misses and bluestocking spinsters new-strung a hundred old 
spinneits, to adventure the ballad epic. Nor did Lord Byron’s 
misaiithropical heroes escape the monkey-tribe of authors, the 
features of whose minds (so to speak) appear better calculate^ to 
catch the resemblance of whatever is outr^ or deformed in tlie 
human face divine,^^t^n the more harmonious and better traits py 
.which the countenance of genius is animated; exhibiting wbat^ 
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ever was grotesque in his representations, but o^ their finer spirit 
attempting no* resemblance. , Apd no sooner did he itt his Don 
J uaii open a splendid seraglio for whatever was licentious, volup- 
tuous, extravagant, and lewd, than the minor paiidars of the worser 
half of human nature must needs set up at every corner their petty 
brothels for whatever was low, and despicable, and disgusting 
— abortive things, which, having done their little dirty jobs 
of impiety and pollution, are already gone into perdition. The 
success of these novels, tales, and romances has produced the 
usual consequence — many are the»apes, but they ^imitate huma- 
nity abominably!’ Very few are capable of approximating to 
their excellence, but dozens attempt to catch the external man- 
ner, and that with too many passes off* nearly as well. Hut 
the form of composition is so popular, and has such an effect 
in influencing the tastes, feelings, and conduct of the youth of 
both sexes, and of a considerable portion »f tlie reading public,, 
that it becomes a duty to preserve the excellence of this branch of 
our literature, which bids so fair to supersede the dramatic and 
poetical : otherwise, instead of purging the passions by means of 
pity and terror, they will be nourished by improper excitements ; 
instead of refining the feelings by generous sentiments, they will 
be degraded and blunted by a mere sentimentality falsely ex- 
pressed ; and to fovm the taste of growing men we sliall have 
style every way mean, and subjects altogether unworthy. The 
mind becomes imbued with the character ojf what it is in the 
habit of conversing with, books or mei>; and the best of both 
give it the tone which is most desirable and advantageous both 
for our temporal and eternal interests. Let us, therefore, be 
careful to preserve from corruption a kind of writing, which from 
its comparative facility is liable to abuse, and which, even in our 
time, has been rescued from a state of seemingly hopeless degra- 
dation by the might of a master. Let us keep it as much as 
possible in the hands of mentor ^.'»,nius, and by so doing we shall 
gradually assimilate the general* mind to theirs, and advance it to 
a state of excellence sufficient to enabib it to relish nothing but 
excellence. . 

We have done some injustice, perhaps, to the author of Waver- 
ley, by subjecting one of his inferior works to a comparison with 
a production of such elaborate merit as Wallenstein. We, how- 
ever,. did this purely from choice, and freely submit to censure. 
But in the task which we are about to perform, and which is one 
. of qeqessity, we shall be enabled to make ample reparation. The 
dUitbor of jSrambletye-House and Tor-Hill has a reputation 
chiefly as an imitator. The^nom de guerre^ by which he wishes to 
be knpwn, is as ^ one of thfe authors’ of a liltfe volume composed 
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of imitation3 of our popular ivritera, wbich^ being met 

with much succes%. Without gemijs of any sort, he appeara to 
support his pretensions to authorship by la peculiar tact for the 
nnmiekry of the style of other men. But his resemblances are 
only external ; of that which gives animation to arrangement^ he 
appears to be utterly incapable ; and we should be slow to believe 
that he had much to do even with the livelier portion of the 

* Rmected Addresses/ • 

Hisifirst novel, Brambletye-Hoiise, in style and structure, in 
many of its incidents and characters, and in its general idea, is 
an almost servile copy of the later productions of the Author of 
Waver!%~for the imitator appears to be conscious of insufficient 
vigour to attempt the better fiiodels, — and, in particular, of Peveril 
of the Peak. But it is deficient in those marks, which the 
authority we formerly quoted demands, as indicative of original 
genius in an author’s « earliest work — in particular, the two last. 

J le has not the power to modify what he copies by any predomi- 
nant passion, nor by any associations awakened thereby; he 
transfers no human or intellectual life from his own sj)irit ; neither 
has he any depth in his thoughts, or energy in his sentiments. 
The result has accordingly been a total want both of unity and of 
interest. Of this poverty of spirit the manner in which the histo- 
rical circumstances and persons are introduced is a remarkable 
illustration. To make occasion for the introduction of these, 
appears to have beeij ilie writer’s chief anxiety. In fact, it would 
seem as if his story tveiv only framed for this purpose, and yet 
why they should have anything to do with the story at all, must, 
we are assured, puzzle the gentle reader. 

The author, after a seclqloiis perusal, ^ for the nonce,’ of some 
memoirs of the period, discovered that of persons there w^ere Crom- 
well, Milton and Marvel, the Duke de Crequi and Monsieur 
Maiiciui, Charles II. and his queen, the Duke of Ormond, the 
Duke of Monmouth, Izaak Wa^ii,*De Witt, Klias Ashmole, Sir 
Jonas Moore, Lilly, and Booker, the Duchess of Newcastle, Dr., 
Wilkins afterwards Bishop of Chester’), Waller the poet’), and 
a host of others and for incidents, the plague, the king’s-evil, 
and the tire of London. Accordingly, he proceeds to elaborate 
St fable that shall give opportunity for the introduction of all these 
things and persons . 

• In ffie latter years of Cromwell’s protectorate, a troop of the 

Lord Protector’s own regiment come to Brambletye-House, to 
search the premises and arrest Sir John Compton, who had,en-* 
gaged iu some premature plots for effecting the downfall of tlife 
usiirner. They eiiter without resist^ce, during the absence of 
Sir John. son,* a youthW twelve or fomteep years 
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of age, from a music balcony over the hall in which the intf uders 
Hre dining, aims an arrow at Colonel Lilbum ; he is seized, 
and carried as a prisoner to London, where he is taken into the 
presence of the Protector just at the time that the Duke de Crequi 
and Monsieur Mancini, deputed from Louis XiV,, and the 
Cardinal Mazarine, happen to be approaching his highness to 
congratulate him upon the successes of the united linglish and 
Prench forces : after this the boy is ushered into a spacious and 
noble library, where he secs Milton, as Latin secreftiry *^0 the 
Protector, dictating to Andrew Altirvcl as his ainanuensis* ^ With 
the Protector, llie Duke de Crequi, and Monsieur Manclni, the 
Colonel dines ; upon which occasion Dr. .Goodwill, the chaplain, 
commences prayers, and the celebrated Hugh Peters expounds 
a text of Scripture ; and the lucky foreigners are introduced to 
the Protectress, to her daughters, the Ladies Faiilconbridge and 
Kich, and the deservedly favourite cliild nf both parents, the 
Lady Claypole. They are nobly regaled ; a long grace is pro- 
nounced by Jeremy White, and Dr. Goodwin tavours the company 
^vith a second sermon ; and then Mr. Milton asserts that psalm- 
singing is the noblest of all music, and, seating hiinsedf at the 
organ, plays a psalm which had been set to music by his friend, 
Jlenry Lawes; and then Mr. Milton executes a lighter measure ot 
tlic French cast from Matthew Locke’s ^ Consort of Pavaus, 
A\res, Corants, and Sarabands." Ordei-s having been given for 
the preparation of a little concert, Davis Mcdhaiul Paul Wheeler, 
two of the best musicians of the day, api^bar as performers ; and 
the incomparable Balztar ot Lnbeck gives a solo on the violin, 
•^Ihe attendance of James Quin, the bass singer, had been expressly 
commanded ; he is well jdied with sack, and pleases his high- 
ness so well, that he promises to restore him to his student’s jilace 
at Christ Church, from which Mr. Quin had been dismissed for 

intemperance. . „ ^ • , tv* .. 

W^hile Colonel lAWnmi is thps entertained, Master Compton, 
beiiK' conducted to the gate-house prison, finds himself in 
company with Hannah Trapnell, the quaker prophetess, and the 
crazy fanatic James Naylor, and other gaol biscls. Kscaping tfi 
France, he proceeds with his father (who had been enabled to cross 
the sea by the contrivance of the Marquis, afterwards Duke, of 
Ormond) to join the king at Bruges, but stops one day at the 
quarters of Sir Henry de Vic. ’Sir John is charged by the king 
\Wh dispatches to the Duke of York at the siege of Dunkirk, 
l^tuming to the king, Sir John is introduced to IMyiihecr Ger- 
hm^d Douwthe artist, ‘who was named at Rome II Pittore 
lieresco/ to whom Charles, hj good chance, is sitting for his por- 
xmt Anon, he is sent to the post-office, to; tedeemt a packet of 
, letters 
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letters intended for die king, among which there is one informing 
his majesty of the treachery of Captain Manning, who is after- 
wards pistolled at the gate of a strong castle adjacent to Coleii, 
to which he was sent as a pVisoner. Thus ends the first volume. 

Sir John and Jocelyn arrive in Paris, and the latter is placed 
under the care of Sir Richard Browne by his father, who straight 
returns to Bruges. Jocelyn is instructed in the academy of 
Monsieur du Plessis. Wandering one morning into the gardens 
of th^ Luxembourg palace, he strolls to a pool of wliter where 
the Duke of Orleans kept a nmnber of tortoises. fellow-coun- 
tryman, a few years younger than himself, had taken up one of 
these animals to examine it ; a French gentleman in splendid 
clothes arrogantly commanded him to replace it in the water — a 
quarrel ensues, and Jocelyn trips up the Frenchman, who runs 
off in a transport of rage, calling for the guards. Mr. Compton is 
told by an old Frenchman, that his antagonist is the young Duke of 
Anjou, and is advised to make his escape. The youth whom he 
had assisted describes himself as ^ James Crofts, son of Lord 
Crofts, who w’as in the train of Henrietta Maria in the sequel, 
however, he turns out to be the Duke of Monmouth. With 
Monmouth, after the restoration, Mr. Jocelyn accompanies the 
queen-mother to London, on a visit to lier son, Charles II. 
Having, immediately on his arrival at Gravesend, hastened to join 
liis father, who had now been fain to take up his residence at an 
old moated house in«t]ie vicinity of Brambletyc, he discovers that 
the venerable gentlenum is kept out of his estate by a rascally 
Roundhead, and that the king has returned no answ'er to his appli- 
cations for redress. He, therefore, determines to go to the court, 
and personally press his suit for Sir John. He accordingly arrives 
in London, with letters of introduction to Lord Rochester and 
the king, and succeeds in the same way tliat Julian does in 
Peveril of the Peak; and after obtaining a glimpse of Nell 
Givynn, obtains the office oifi** (^ice-chamberlain to the queen. 
Here he becomes acquainted with, or is in the company of, or is 
told stories about, I^ady Castlemain, the Duke of Buckingham, 
liOrd Ashley, Sir Thomas Killigrew, Lord Lauderdale, Lord 
Arlington, &c. Sac. Lady Castlemain had insisted with the king 
on being made one of the queen’s ladies of the bedchamber ; at 
a grand evening’s entertainment given by the queen, her ladyship 
is presented to her majesty by the king himself ; and at this party, 
Lady Babin gton is introduced, whose bald, disjointed chat sei;ves 
as a vehicle for Mr. Smith to tell all he knows, from Eyelyn 
and Pepys, of the names and characters of the courtif4s. 
The queen is indignatit at the conduct of her royal husband, 
and Jocelyn^ feeling Joo strongly fof the insult to which his Mis- 
tress 
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tress had been exposed, is led into a duel with Bagot, one of the 
king’s cupbearers, in which t^ie latter is dangerdlisly w^oundad. By 
the agency of the queen, Mr. Compton is enabled to avoid arrest, 
and takes refuge at Walthamstow. The pursuers discovering his 
retreat, he is indebted to Izaak Walton, the author of the * Com- 
plete Angler,’ who happens to be fishing by the river Lea, for 
the accommodation of the disguise of an angler, till the bailiffs 
proceed elsewhere in tlieir search. Our hero escapes to Hol- 
land, and obtains hospitable reception at the house of Mynheer 
Adrian Beverning, a merchant,# and one of the burgomasters 
of the city of Rotterdam ; whose daughter, Constantia, he dis- 
covers to be the very la<iy whose black eyes had some time 
before enamoured him at a carousal at Paris, and in whom he, in 
turn, inspires the tender passion. His stay at the burgomaster’s 
involves in trouble his host, who is suspected of entertaining an 
bjiglish spy. It is, therefore, necessary Uiat he should leave the 
place, and he is esct)rted to an uncomfortable habitation on the 
Rhine, wdiere Valentine Walton, one of the regicides, conceals 
himself under the name of Strickland, and performs several tricks 
of somnambulism and hypochondriasis, much to the disturbance of 
the family and the terror of our hero. But Walton has a daugh- 
ter, Julia, whose attractions efface the impression made by her 
friend on the susceptible heart of Jocelyn. A letter from court, 
however, soon instructs him that he may safely return to England ; 
and so ends the second volume. , 

Beverning having been of the republican party, at the head of 
which was the celebrated pensionary De Witt, finds it necessary 
to emigrate to England, and proceeds to ’rurret House at South 
Lambeth, the residence of his friend Mr. Elias Ashmole ; whom 
he has the pleasure to find not only in good health and spirits, but 
' in close confabulation with his intimate associates. Sir Jonas 
Moore, the mathematician, and the celebrated astrologers, Wil- 
liam IJlly and John Booker object of their conference being 
to fix a day for the annual astrologers’ feast, of wdiich Ashmole 
was steward, at Painters’ Hall !’ Returning one afternoon from 
the play, the w^orthy burgomaster is taken ilL and shortly after- 
wards dies of the spotted fever. 

Jocelyn finds his way back to England in a fishing-boat, but not 
b;efore the boat had been brought-to by the Royal Oak, commanded 
by Sir John Lawson, who, suspecting him for a spy, scuds him on 
board the flag-ship, commanded by the Duke of York! ^ At the 
time of Jocelyii^s mounting the ladder of the Royal Charles, its 
Slustrious commander was standing on the deck, attended by the 
Earl of Falmouth, Mr. Bo^dc, and L^rd Muskerry, the latter of 
whom fortunately knew oifr hero personally^, and gladly vouched 

for 
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for his identity’ ! ! Lord Muskerry charges him with a tetter to 
his wife, and he is*alIowed to proceed iu his fishing-boat. He 
arrives in London just at the time of the plague, is infected, 
and is only saved, by the opportune interference of Constantia, 
from being smothered by an inhuman nurse. Favourably re- 
ceived at court, he becomes private secretary to the queen. In- 
vited by her majesty to a splendid enter tiiiiiment, and conceiving 
that the conversation between Lord Mordaunt and an old lady is * 
not meant to be overheartl, — 

‘ he mixed himself \\’ith the compa&y, anxious to get near the fantasti- 
cal Duchess of Newcastle, whom he saw at a little distance, attracting 
all eyes by the preposterous singularity of her dress and discourse. 
This lady, who had written thirteen volumes upon speculative subjects, 
was inquiring of Dr. Wilkins, afterwards Dishop of Chester, who had 
attempted to show the possibility of a voyage to the moon, where she 
was to stop and bait, sqp})Osing she were to uiulortake the journey. 

“ Madam,” said the Doctor, — (and Mr. Smith might have added that 
every jest-book repeats the saying,) — “ of all peoj)le in the Avorld I 
should least have expected that qucKstion from you, vdio have built so 
many castles iu the air, that you might slecj) every night in one of 
th(?m * 

Jocelyn now becomes intimate witli the .Duke of Ibickinghain, Lord 
Rochester, and the Duke of Moninoiilli, and also with Sedley, 
Ltheridge, and Ivilligrew, and plunges into all the ilissolute courses 
of the lime, with the ignorance as well as with the /eal of a no- 
vice. He indulges fti a Unison with two actresses, and makes no 
scruple of engaging in improper coiniexions with the mislrivsses of 
liis associates to lioot. lleturning once from Aldersgate-street, ho 
was held iu pursuit by two bailifl’s; after keeping u[) a sort of flight 
through a \ariety of streets, he at length found himself in the 
Artillery AV^alk adjoining Dunhill l^elds, and being nearly ex- 
hausted with his efl'orts, turned suddenly up a passage, resolved 
to seek shelter in the first hous^jihat shouhl oiler*, ii side iloor 
presenting itself, he pulls the latch and quietly enters a room 
full of the smell of the Nicotian kerb. Here he hears Milton, 
in a deep, solemn, and sonorous voice dictating, in the adjoining 
chamber, a passage in tlie twelfth book of ‘ Paradise Lost 
entering the inner apartment, he beholds the poet himself 
and his two daughters. Dy this very curious and remarkably 
ingenious contrivance, the author lias been enabled to contrast 
the two situations of Mr. John Milton, as the inmate of a palace 
and the ornament of the court, and as living iu an obscure retreat 
iu comparative poverty, with no comfort but the muse anck g. 
pipe of tobacco, Receiving a large sum of money from an 
unknown hand,iour hero sallied forth pay his creditors, wheii;^ 
behold, he observed k considerable crowd around the doors of the 

Danqueting- 
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Banqueting^house^and having learned on inquiry that the king was at 
that moment touching for tlie pvil, a ceremony which he bad never 
seen, he walked into the palace, and was gratified by a sight of that 
extraordinary proceeding ! — ^Then follows the Firi-: of London. 
From one of the burning houses, Jocelyn preserves Julia Strick- 
land. liut her beauty attracted the notice of King Charles 11,, 
A\’ho chanced to be passing by, and who conveyed her away in a 
crmch, while they were restoring Mr. Compton, who had been 
almost suQbcuted with the smoke, from a state of insensibility. 
Then succeeds the trial of ValenUine Walton, murtlerer, traitor, 
and regicide ; on which occasion his wdfe, who is tlie sister of 
(Jdiver Cromwell, acts as counsel. The discovery that Julia is 
the daughter of a regicide is an almost insuperable obstacle in 
the mind of Jocelyn to matrimonial union with that young lady; 
but this is most fortunately removed by an explanation of JVIrs. 
\\ altoii, that she was a foundling; anil sIhms in due time disco- 
vered to be the daughter of Sir William Compton, a kinsman of 
Sir John’s. And, after an arrest of Jocelyn, on suspicion of 
being concerned in a plot for procuring the king’s death, — and his 
rescue by the ruiiiiing of a Dutch boat on board the Tower 
Avherry, which was carrying him from the l\>\ver for examination 
by the privy council, — Jocelyn and Julia are comfortably settled 
in life; and the disinterested Miss Constanlia Jitrverning, having 
made over all her properly to Mr. and Mrs. Compton, lakes thcj 
veil. 

We arc afraid that wc have presumed • too much on the pa- 
ti(*ncc of our readers, in the outline which we have thus 
attempted to give of the features of this novel ; but we were 
anxious to do justice to the aulhor, oven at the risk of [)rolixily. 
Our principal purpose has been to show his very original inanner 
of introducing historical persons and events. Hut v\halever 
praise may be due to him on the score of origiiialily, we aic 
afraid that we cun alldrd him TFtilc on that of ]n*opvicty. In his 
desire to emulate the Scottish Novelist, he has evidently mis- 
taken that author’s special merit ; vvliicli, So far from consisting ex- 
clusively of antiquarian vesoaich, lies, as we befone observed, in tlie 
peculiar command of a subduing and absorbing eloquence, that, 
like flame, converts all things into its own substance. Me was 
deceived l>y the exquisite art of his master, the perfection of 
which is to conceal itself, and which led an incompetent imitator 
to attribute his success to* anything rather than to the real occa- 
sion.. We much suspect, that' Mr. Smith was animated by a 
desire to excel bis inuslcr in this particular — that he thought it 
possibl<i to display an appeantnee of more antiquarian research ; 
and indeed he has moi'C of the display — ^but he has nothing else. 
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The abundance of bis materials of this sort is not indicative of 
bis opulence, bu£ of his want of habitual knowledge, and of his 
most grievous want of taste. There is the extravagance of osten- 
tation, without the refinemeVit of selection ; a hasty accumulation 
of materials, but no choice, nor arrangement^ They are likewise 
extrinsic to the interest of the piece ; they ate not at all adstricted 
with the plot, and are entirely unmodified by character, passion, 
or sentiment. Of the crowd of historical persons, no more mew* 
tion is made than for the most part is contained in our outline ; 
of ninety-nine out of a hundred only the names are given, and 
no attempt is made to illustrate their characters either by descrip- 
tion or dialogue. They have no connexion with the progress of 
the narrative, and only interfere with its unity, b^or example-— 
on Jocelyn’s return to England, his fishing-boat is brought-to, 
only for the purpose of introducing the name of Sir John Lawson, 
by whom he is suspe<ftcd for a spy, only for the purpose of men- 
tioning the Duke of York, the Earl of Falmouth, Mr. Boyle, and 
Lord Muskerry. Then he is permitted to proceed, because the 
latter happened fortunately to know him personally, though of 
this personal knowledge the reader knew nothing before, and 
hears nothing after. This, as the reader will perceive, is only 
one instance out of a thousand. In this respect his fiction is more 
deficient than history, instead of being more pi^rfect, as is demanded 
by Diderot, and exemplified in Wallenstein, and in general 
observed by every good novelist. Everything in Brainbletye 
House is of accidental occurrence ; there is no apparent con- 
nexion, only juxta-position. The poetical imagination is in this 
matter identical with the philosophical. The latter is not 
satisfied with the succession of day and night, as giving the 
relation of cause and cfi’ect, biit refers for the ^ grateful vicissi- 
tude of mom and eve,’ to the diurnal motion of the earth. And 
so the poetical imagination looks for an intimate connexion 
between the events and in the combinations of the incidents, and 
without this the work is not oiily unsatisfactory, but inartificial 
and imperfect. In this' novel, however, there is not even con- 
stant succession .to indicate mutual relation ; for, as in the 
instance already mentioned, the case only occurs once for that 
particular purpose, and is a trick so palpable and obvious, that 
the merest boarding-school girl would detect it at once. This 
is not the way in which historical persons should be introduced 
— ^this is not the way in which they are ‘introduced by the Author 
of Waverley. By him they are well selected — are made to 
increase the interest of the story, and are modified by the nature 
of his narrative and the attributes of his own genius. 

We have eiideavoured to show life principles of tlie composi- 
tion 
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tion of the hovel, by a comparison with ^e conduct of a 
dramatic production. Whafe would Mr. Smith say to a tragedy 
composed upon the plan of Bramblctye House ? Whatever 
might be his opinion, we are persuaded that it would not be 
intelligible either to an audience at the theatre, or to a reader in 
the closet. Indeed, the thing would show itself so palpably 
absurd, tliat no author, with any feeling for his art, could possibly 
fall into the error. .Besides, no knowledge is communicated by 
these means. i\ll who choose to take the trouble can possess 
themselves of the antiquarian facts, but the novelist undertakes 
something more than merely to transcribe from the old docu- 
ments, or to plunder (which is all that Mr. Smith has any 
notion of) some recent collection. He is to go beyond the 
letter that kills, and to give us the spirit that makes alive. 
'I'he persons that exist in those records only as names, arc to 
exist in his page as individuals, quick and Stirring, in a breathing 
world. So of the events : — it is not enough, that they be ex- 
tracted from some general account, and detailed in the style of 
a newspaper paragraph, but some imagination or fancy must 
be exercised upon them, and they must be represented graphi- 
cally and vividly. We would recommend this author to see 
how Drydcn and Wilson have Ireateil llic Fire of London and 
the Plague, and compare their richly poetical pictures with his 
most prosaic and repulsive sign-posts. Poets have the art to 
make horror fascinating: — nothing can equal the disgust with 
which the perusal of JSlr. Smith’s description of the Plague is 
accompanied. The murderous conduct of his old nurse towards 
her patient is read with precisely the same abhorrence anil heaving 
of the gorge, with which the naked account of a similar trans- 
action in the newspapers would be read by every subject within 
his majesty’s dominions — unrelieved by any toucli of feeling — un- 
redeemed by one grace of fancy or sentiment. 

The delicieiicies complained of appear to result from the 
author’s poverty of invention. It wil^ be found, that in all its 
substantial elements his story is the same as that of Peveril of the 
Peak. It arises from Uie claim of a Koundhead on the estate of 
a Cavalier, and some of the incidents are the same. The mode 
in which Lord Rochester introduces Jocelyn is copied from that 
Adopted by Feiiella for the introduction of Julian to Charles II., 
and the reason for the manner of the introduction is in both 
instances the same — the morbid insensibility of the monarch to 
an^lhirig that was not capable of exciting him by its suddienness 
(3* rarity. Thq way in which, by the "contrivance of Constantia, 
Jocelyn is rescued from the iTowcr-wlierry, is the same that is pro- 
posed by Peiiella for tlie litieralion of Julian, on his conveyance 

to 
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to tJie Tower, classes of cbaractel* likewise are the same as 

in the elder novel ; and, unfortunately, some of the individuals are 
identical. Mr. Smith's portrait of Charles II. i$ sadly inferior to 
his master's, and his Rochester is but an aflected caricature of the 
Ollier’s Buckingham. Both Julian and Jocelyn are introduced into 
the levee of their respective patrons, to await their rising very late 
in the day. The levee of both is composed of the same sort of 
people. To subject his work to such ilirect comparison with 
an earlier and belter production was, to say the least, exceed- 
ingly injudicious : — this is not only servile imitation, but direct 
plagiarism. Jocelyn himself we readily consign to the author as 
his own creature. He is without a single \irtue, if we except 
that of personal courage, which, as Drydeii says, ‘ is at best but 
a holiday kind of virtue ; to be seldom exercised, and never but 
in cases of necessity — aflability, mildness, tenderness, and good 
nature, are of daily use; they arc the bread of mankind, aiul 
the staff of life.’ There is also a mystericiisc^ who would fain be, 
a sort of Meg Mcrrilies, or IMadge AVildfne; but a machine 
more thoroughly contemptible was in‘vor invented. Her only spell 
consists in the utterance of two words — ^Anathema Maranatira !’ 
— which she dcnoinices at intervals from some concealed locality, 
and then makes her escape, which is assisted by her constantly 
wearing a black dress, into a black lorest. Meg Merrilies and 
Madge W ildfire are household words. When will our children 
be familiar with the name of Molly Lawrence ? 

Ill Pevciil of the Peak, Penella performs the part of a mysic^ 
rieusp. Slie is one of tlie most deliglitful inventions of the author. 
She is so iiitorcsting, that we reluctantly admit that her deiicien- 
(*ies of speech and hearing were only assumed for a sinister and 
destructive purpose, and are scarcely willing that she should 
depart into exile with so unprincipled u villain as her father : 
f(n* in her there are n^iblc elrnieti^s, thoiigli doubtless inconsis- 
tent with her education and statioii. She should have been less 
idealized first, or less c<viijnoii-pJace afUTwards. At the outset 
of his work, the author was free to choose the form and dispo- 
sition of the portrait that he intended — at the termination, he 
was bound by the circumstances of liis evolved story. To the law 
of connexion, so violated by Mr. Siiiilh, he was compelled in 
part even to sacrifice the attributes that rendered the character 
interesting to his readers and dear to his own iinagiiuitioii. We 
regret that he has not reconciled both requirements by a more 
skilful management. The notel in which b'enelhi appears \$ ftRI^pf 
incident and character, and tliroiigliout most felicitously written. 
Major Bridgetiojrtli, and Alice Brifigeiiorth, and old stout Sir 
Geoffrey Peveril^ are names that ^ will not leave us till we die 
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nor, in the meantime, will little Geoffrey Hudson be forgotten. 
For these high-souled persoij^ges, Mr- Smith gives us Wiiiky Boss 
and his wife, old IJeveriiiiig and Sir John Compton — characters 
of some humour, but coarse and utigainly ; and J ulia and Con- 
stantia, the materials of the circulating library, time out of mind, 
and essentially prosaic. 

'^rheie is something noticeable, also, in the choice of sub- 
^ jects of the two authors. '^I'he one is contented with a breach of 
the Royal Indemnity Act and '^Fitiis Oates’s plot,' which demand 
invention to reu.ler them interesting; the other will be satisiied 
with nothing less than the Plague ami tlie Fire of London, which 
are subjects that in good hands (h) everything for themselves, but 
overwhelm a feeble wit with their magnilicence. Thus it has 
been in tlic case of tlie work before us. Moreover, a judicious 
M riter might well pause before treating of subjects consecrated by 
tiui touch of preicetliiig genius. But • 

‘ Fools rush in, where angels fear to tread !* 

There is, indeed, one historical * character which Mr. Sntith 
lias originally altenipted, — that of Cromwell; but he has not trusted 
himself far with the J^roteetor. We hear no more of him after the 
tirsl volume, wliere he is introduced iqioii the occasion already 
mentioned. It is but a sketch — moagn*, and ill understood. It 
was res(Tved for tin* author (>f A\oodslock to gi\e to the character 
personality aurl vigour. 'This he has done, though we are free to 
confess, that there is room for a man of genius to imjirovo upon 
the outline 4)1 tlie novelist, ami we wish it had been tilled up by 
liiin ill a style loss seiitiiuental. As it is, it is the best represeu- 
lalioii that W4^ yet have of the character ; but if he should see 
reason to alteinpl it again, we havi* no more <loubt of his success 
than of his ability to succ eed. "J'he mind of such a man as Crom- 
well is a subject worthy of such a developcment as Sir W. Scott 
coiilii give to it, if lie would, 

"J'he Xor-ilill is a very iffi erior production to Brainbletye- 
llcjiise, but written in precisely the same manner. 'Jlie author 
is an imitator, but no artist: he is a* mere literary mechanic, 
who ]mts parts together according to direction o? precedent ; but is 
incapable of jn-cconcelviug a whole : he is a builder, not an architect. 
We cannot affml to illustrate this second piece of joinery, by a 
detail of its <‘oiistriiclLoii : it is em)Ugh to say, that the historical 
characters and events .are eijiially accidental in their introduction 
as ill the former novel, ami have no peculiar influence on the 
inte|fest of the narrative, and no intimate connexion with the 
airifiigement of the argument, or the progress of the fable. There 
is, perhaps, more selection ; Jlhey are not huddled together in such 
crowds as on the previouS occasion, but they are quite as uso 
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less and idle. Neither does the story tend to illustrate the time 
in which the actiod is laid : all diat happens might have happened 
at any other period 5 the characters are not necessarily of that age ; 
we have only the author’s v(ord that such things were; and over- 
came men like a summer’s cloud without their Special wonder. 
We have tlie names of Henry VIII., of Anne Boleyn, of Cardinal 
Wolsey, and a whole-length portrait of the Laureate Shelton ; 
but ^1 that they do or say neither gives, nor has any tendency io% 
give ilua, any clearer conception of the events or motivensprings of 
the Reformation than we had before ; indeeih if we had only this 
novel to refer to, we should not be able to foim any conception at 
all of .its character. It w ould really be perfonning an act of cruelty 
tow'afds. tlie autlior to attempt any outline of his fable, or to 
anal}ze the heterogeneous materials of which these volumes are 
composed. W e should benefit nothing by an endeavour to detect 
the principles of the composition of a work evidently wTitten on 
no principle intelligible to its author. But still we did expect 
to find some discrimination and portraiture of character. The 
characters of W'inky Boss, and the old Burgomaster JSeverning, 
induced us, at least, to expect sonic small facnlt} of this kind ; 
but we are persuaded that Mr. Sniilh must now' feel that the thing 
is altogether a failure : indeed, of tliis he must have been con- 
scious, even while in the act of composition. Hlie fact is, tliat 
he has broken dow n under every one of his principal characters, 
and the inferior one^ are of a class incapable of conducting him 
very far on his journey;^ and accordingly, they almost desert him 
and liis reader at the end of the first volume. His personages 
have exactly one joke a-picce, which stanils the author in stead 
upon every occasion. 

The first character is Sir Giles Hungerford, an over-angry per- 
sonage slain in the wars at Calais, before the eightieth page of 
the first volume. This important knight is chiefly remarkable 
for having invented a helmet, or skull-cap, (which the most anti- 
quarian author uses as convertible terms,) on a principle which, 
being his own, he defedds as an improvement, though, entirely 
owing to its absurdity, he has just received a mortal wound in the 
face from an arrow. The facetious novelist endeavours to make 
tfie circumstances of his death ludicrous, by the old knight’s con- 
tempt of ^arrow wounds. He is willing to die of a trivial blow 
which he had received from a battle-axe, but he disdains to die 
* of a l^kin in his face and this stuff is repeated till t^ie breath 
is out of the body.v~Pdyns Dudley, his nephew and squire, to 
whom he injbrtiusts his last letter, directed to the guardian or Iris 
son, Cecil I^ungerford, is a mere tj^jol in the author’s hands to 
carry on the sto^, to whom, therefoiif, it w'ould have been incon- 
venient 
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venicrit to give any consistent character. Of Pierre, liis Anglo- 
Oaulish servant^ the humour (as Ben Jonsoii v^ould say) is, that 
he is either a Freiichiiian mr Englishman, as occasion serves ; 

^ proud of being a . British subject ^ whenever profit or honour 
was attached tq, that title, while in every other, wherein the French 
bore the palm, he took care to claim a share of the distinction, by 
assuming them for his countrymen.’ Though he has two coun- 
tries, however, he has only one joke in liis mouth. AVlieii re- 
ouked for his gaiety by his master, who is vexed at successively 
mistaking bis in endeavouring to reach Wokey Hole, in 

Somersetshire, he replies, ^ Panliy MomUmr, we always laugh at^ 
these things in France.’ AVhen wishing to disclaim any kindred 
with some barbarous lead-miners, he. exc-lainis, ‘ JSIorbleu 1 we 
have no such savages iu Trance.’ Admiring tlie singular beauty 
and construction of the cavern, called Wokey Hole, he observes, 

^ Pardl! they havi; no such woiuKts in France;’ — and so on to 
till' end of the booby’s history. — I'hc'ro is something a shade or 
two better in the characters of Sil I'aueit, who keeps a public- 
house, and of I’riar Fiank, of (ilastonbiiry Abljcy. \\ e may also 
make an excuj)tion in fa\our of Sir John Dudlev, but not one of 
them is of sufficient merit or iinportaiicc to give a tone to the 
])roductiou. 

'^J’hc principal cliaractcrs, wc said, ha\<' b(‘en too much for the 
author. First, we hd\c Sir Lionel I'itzniaurice, tlie king of the 
l\)r, and guardian of Ci eil 1 Juiigerford ; whom he de[)rives of 
education, and endeavours to depiive of reason*, h>r the puipose of 
securing to liimsidf possession of his estates. Upon tliis character 
Mr. Smith has expended all his strength; but the iinbecility of his 
all is piiiahle. l^he purposi* is to tenifv the rcadt‘r c'veiy lime the 
ninne of Sir Liom.d is written ; but here is a ^ vaulting ambition, 
that o’i*rli'aps itself and falls on t'other side.’ We arc to believe 
that Sir l/uniel is |)ossessed of siipernaluraJ powcM', lliat he is a 
‘ dahhler in the occidl sciences^i pursuer v)f impious anil forbidden 
studies, one who, for some imlicly and lairrible consideration, has 
formed a direct alliance with the powci^i of darkness.’ He has, 
moreover, exclu-sive coiitroul over the ‘ peijiny market, ' and by 
means of legal process acquires the manors ifnd estates of liis 
neighbours, and is, to complete the matter, unfaithful to his lady, 
and a bigamist. He is an adulterer, a despot, a murderer, and 
a magician. Here is a character with elements enough to pro- 
duce effect j and yet the author has so contrived the situations, as 
to be in no single instance successful in exciting the least emotion. 
The Rlaiightcr of tliis dreadful pei'sonage is haughty, brilliant, and 
inSepondeiit ; but we are neither awed by her pride, dazzled by 
her beauty, nor inspired by^Jier spirit. Cecil Xlungerford is a 
VOL. XXXV. NO. Lxx. Q. o boy 
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Loy of delicate frame and craz^ inind^ but this is not all — he is 
also imnatural and unintelligible. He is the poetical personage 
of the piece, as far as tlie author can'write poetically ; and though 
totally uneducated, is made \o say the best things in the best style 
that the Avriter can command. He exclaims, * Life is but a spark 
that divides the darkness of the antenatal and posthumous infi- 
nities: but evanescent as it is, oh! that mine might more quickly 
become extinct.’ And he addresses the sun in an eclipse, as ‘ the 
central eye of God, Avith its lid drawn down !’ We have before 
said, that the charactei's arti better discriminated by the matti^r 
than the manner of the dialogue, — it is the matter of which we 
complain here. We have no objection to Mr. Cecil Hungerford’s 
deli\ering his sentiments in accurate, or cncii elevated diction, if 
-Mr. Horace Smith could put anything of the sort into his month, 
but it is with the sentiments themselves that wc quarrel. They 
are altogether out of place, unnatural, and impossible. 

We have reserved the mention of the onh" tolerable jjcrson in 
the book to the last, the wife of Sir Lionel I'itzmaurice. fncoii- 
gruous as she is with the character of her husband, and although 
evidently introduced for the purpose of vshtg vj) the author’s 
learning relati\e to the cookiTy of the period, she stands out from 
amidst the drainatis’ personie as tin* only being at all naturally 
conceived, or executed with any touches of common sense. 

What these volumes arc chielly deficient in is dramatic interest. 
The atuhor writes too much in his own person. Instead qf suf- 
fering the action to' pass in review, as on a stage, and the actors 
lo speak for iheinst lves, he is perpetually narrating and exjilain- 
ing. He has lu) dramatic ]K>vver. is tlie real secret of 

the inefliciency of his prinei]>al lu‘ro. He is said by the author 
lo be a most active person — his machinations are said lo I'xtend 
ever) where — his niatrimouial infidelity is said to be atrocious. All 
this is said, but nothing is done. Sir Lionel, in fact, does nothing. 
Jhle has no meeting ihroiighoiit tht* tin ec volumes with tin: mistress 
whom he is saiil to have installed in oii<fc} of his manor-houses. 
As far as the reader is tiognizant of the fact, he scarcely stirs out 
of the lV>r-HoMse, and but .seldom out of a particular room in it. 
Many actions are‘ performed throughout the volumes with w'hich 
Sir .Lionel appears to have nothing to do, and in which *we should 
not suspect him Uj be a party, until, in the last few pages of the 
last volume, we are told by a Father llarnahas, who is only intro- 
duced upon one Irifiing occasion before, and between whom and 
Sir Lionel riot the least connexion is hinted previously, that he had 
been the prime agent of the king of the and had perfol^qjed 

at his instance all these underhand tricks that were productive of 
so much distress* We, however, cafmot believe Father Barnabas. 
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Wc have heard enough of Sir Lionel before, and seen him fre- 
quently’ at the Tor-House ; Jtuit we never heard of Father liarna- 
bas as having anything to do with him, or with anybody else ; and 
we are quite sure that we never saw *1110 two gentlemen together. 
Moreover, wc know nothing of Father Barnabas: by his own 
account, he is but a bad sort (tiF fellow ; and therefore we do not, 
we will not, believe him. But w'hcther we believe him or not, his 
evidence comes too late ; the jury have been long inclosed, and 
are not to be disturbed with new witnesses after their uightcui 3 s 
are on. • 

Mr. Smith is equally deficient in dramatic language as in 
dramatic action : his clialoguc has no eloquence, no niiinia- 
tion ; it is stiff aiul lifeless. lie endeavours to cateh the col- 
loquial and e\eu st}lo of his master, but without liffcct. In 
this he resejiibles an inferior performer, who attempts to imitate 
tlu^ leM ‘1 muiiiier of speaking in which a ptqnilar actor is so excel- 
lent, and in the aU<*nq)t deprives his own delivery of all hitona- 
tioii. lie who ^ s[)lits tlu! ears v)f the groundlings,’ does some- 
thing ; he makt's some impression, though a disagreeable one : 
but the other excites uo emotion, as he h’ols none;. His tones arc 
not subdued for the suppre ssion, but from the absence, of passion. 
So it is with Mr. Horace Smith ; had he tdecled to write in more 
intlaled language, peihaps he would ha\e A\ritleu l^ettiT. His 
gtaiius does not ajipear to require* breakiug-in ; we suspect that it 
was ne^cr ^ery restive : his st\le wants elevatign, not reduction. 

handi of tlie rhaj)lers of '['or Hill is inli^xhieed with a stanza in 
versf', written by tlie author, as u motto. All these vc;rses, 
without ex<*eption, are Jiuae doggrel. Here is a specinien : — 

‘ Alas! poor fond and siin])lo dame ! 

\VJiou w^edded love lias lost its llanio, 

Tliere’s no revival. 

Your hiishand sdglis for guilty fjivs, 

Thereft)ri! it is that ffe admires 

And loves your rival.’ ^ 

Peihaps this is excecdeil by the following : — 

‘ None can that fatal s\wrd withstand ; * 

Tis wieUled by a ruthless liand, 

Inured to tragic 

Deeds of blood ; ’Us said, he’s armed 
With talismans, his weapon’s charmed 
By rites of magic.’ 

Bpt enough of this. Of the author's woeful and eternal 
niiStfikc's ill iK'ruldry and the like matters, w u have said nothing ; 
nor of somcj gross bidls aiid^solocisms in expression; iior of the 
iiiJudicion!:> admixtures of the old aud new iu style’ and subject: 

2 o JJI we 
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we have only hinted at his mere 'affectation of antiquarian detail, 
while the. spirit eff antiquity is altogether wanting; for where 
genius is, all smaller faults are redeemed by its absorbing and 
transcending energy ; and where genius is not, it is but laborious 
idleness to expose the errors of ignorance, inadvertence, or pre- 
sumption. But W'C have said sufHcicnt to show that, however 
inferior the later productions of the author of Waverley may be to 
his earlier ones, yet out of all sight and measure they excel those^ 
of his imitators (for JVIr. Smith is only a fair specimen of a whole 
regiment of these.) We have judged the former by a high stand- 
ard ; wc have looked upon them in the light of the prose epic, and 
compared them with the loftiest dramatic efforts, because we felt 
that they could abide the comparison. To have attempted this 
with the latter w’ould have been futile; they are incapable of being 
measured by anything of an elevated stature, and we have found it 
impossible to abstract, from them any rules of good w l itiiig. \V e 
have not estimated either by critical dogmas. We have only 
wished to exhibit the practice- of both authors ; we leave it to the 
taste of our readers to make their election. 

It is clear enough that this end would have Incn still more Iri- 
iiniphantly answered had it been our business to reskwv the earlier 
jnoductions of the IS'ovelist of Scotland ; and yet here we ha\e 
to blame ourselves in so far; for there is ojk' work among his 
later productions, worthy of the earliest reputation of this pioliiie 
writer — the Crusaders. It is deserving of much more detailt'd 
consideration than we shall he enahU-d to bestow upon it, owing 
to the length to which this article has already exlemied. Of the 
two tales, the Betrothed has much wild grace ainl delicate ro- 
mance ; but the '^ralisniaii is of sin passing grandeur and effect. 
This latter story is constructed willi the skill of a c*)nsuimnale 
artist. The incipient poet and novelist might It'arnTiom this the 
proper use of traditionary lore and historical knowlcilge. ’^riie 
liislorical rharac^ters here art! not « kit rod need aceidentally : some- 
thing more than their mere names^is given; they are active agents, 
having all* the attribulej of personality, anil 4.hc vigour of real 
existence. ^ 

How poetical is the siibji^ct ! how crealivt! the invention of the 
poet ! his style is elegant, liis staitimcnts arc fine, and his moral 
noble. The diction and the dialogue art* as highly polished as in 
Lessing^s dramas ; the plot is involved with as excellent skill. Tlit? 
dramatis persoine arc happily iliscriminatcd. What chivalry in 
Sir Kenneth — what noble affection in Latly l^tlith — what feminine 
majesty in the Queen Jieringaria — what blunt honesty in the \|i^rd 
de Vaux — what leofiine bravery in Bichard ! The English hero 
is well contrasted with tlic iuibecite Duke of Austria and the 

politic 
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politic King of France. The two dwarfs dye embellishments 
as graceful as grotesque, and the Hermit of Engaddi is an 
impersonation no less imaginative than savage and fantastic. 
Saiadin, in his several characters of emir, physician, and soldan, 
is rejdcte with excellent allribntes, such only as a master could 
have so dc^licatcly blended and so effectively distinguished. The 
Saiadin of the novelist might, not without advantage, be compared 
\vit!i Lessing’s Saiadin in Nathan the Wise, llul our chapter of 
comparisons must come to an end. 

To Lessing, the Germans are*iudchted for their admiration of 
Shakspeare’s genius, and llieir knonletlge of his inimitable writings. 
He seems perfectly to have understood the principles of dramatic 
composilioii, and the tnui nature of poetry. He perceived almost 
intuitively, and proceeded to demonstrate, that the so-called irre- 
gularities of Shaksp('are were not essentially violations of the rules 
of A ristoth*, as asserted by the I* reiich critics ; not offences against 
the principles of dramatic writing, but only deviations from the 
mere arridrnls of the (iri'ck theatre, winch, having no fonndatioii 
in natnn.', r(‘.sulu?d from the peculiar necessities of their modes of 
r(‘pres('ntation. lie saw lliat the <*on\enicnces of the modtTU 
slag(' ofit red ad\antage.s not possessed by the ancients, and in 
beiudlting by wln< li the poet was not only justified, bnt fnliil]«'d 
the higher j)urposes of art, and worked more in the spirit of the 
pivc(‘pts of Aristotle than they who, without genial ambition, 
bonnil themselves slavishly to the di ad letter. •'^J'he dramatic works 
of Lessing, compc'sed under these eoiivicVions, differ from what is 
gi‘>ierally undeiTstood by the (lermaii drama; being eliaste and 
sober, well-constnieted and highly polislitnl. Tlie ideal of the 
(h rnum drama may be found in llui Kobbers, the irregularities of 
which are I'ssentially different from those of any woik of Sliak- 
speare. ^Lliey offend not only against the unities, bnt the better 
prinei})les of tlu* poeli<* art. S<'hiller lived to consider his earliest 
work as a dramatic monster, and, in some of his l;iter productions, 
went to the contrary extreme. Jii the pieaiuime, however, many 
thought themselves released, by the doeliines of Lessing, and the 
exatuple of Sliakspeare, from the authority not only of Aristotle 
but of nature — a pi csuinptuoiis error, and one for which we have 
no toleration. 

He who has most improved the advantages, very early discovered 
the disadvantages, of the historical fable. In works the interest of 
which depends greatly, though not mainly, on the excilemenl of 
curi^>sity, it is an inconvenience that the donoumeut should be 
aSticipalod fiom the begiuuing. To avoid this inconvenience, ho 
suspended that species of interest on the fictitious portion of his 

narrative. — 
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narrative. — But it is objected that this practice lends to make the 
historical action only episodic. Yet, «\'hat choice has the novelist? 
It is clear that curiosity is not excitable for an event already known. 
To those who judge that the liistorical action is the nobler portion 
of the argument, it will be a sudicient apology to remind them, 
that the appetite of curiosity is the meanest that a writer of genius 
can condescend to gratify, and that this inferior kind of interest 
is attached, by their own sliowing, to the inferior part of the fable.* 
Not all our millior’s tales require this apology, or arc liable to that 
objection. ^ et, ho\>cver defeilsible /oVs* practice may be in this 
n*spect, to make historical events such mere conveniences, and 
historical persons such stark puppets, as the author of Jirainbletye 
House and Tor Hill has presumed to make them, is an abuse ol' 
privilege, and a license that, we apprehend, is capable of no vin- 
dication. The propriety of the principle when accurately applieii, 
and rightly used, we Vltink cannot long l>e doubted. \\ as the 
wrath of Achilles anvlhing more than an episode in tlu* liislory of 
the Trojan w'ar f But there are critics wlio read Aristotle instead 
of Homer; hence they know^ all about poetry, but nothing of it. 


Atit. TX, — 1. Siarl'ic on f/ip Law of Slander^ Lihvly Scan- 
dahm Magnatum, and Faf.sc Knnwvrs, London. 

C. Holton Hip Law of Libel. Houdon. JSlG. 

AT a period like the piesent, when etlucalinn and intelligence 
are every day spreading more widely through society — when 
commerce and fnuMloiri occasion an exlninnlinary activity in the 
public mind, and rapidity of inteirourse betv\eeii all parts of 
the empire — the Press lias naturally acipiired a range aiui intensity 
of power altoge*lh(»r unparalleled in history, ami sucli as nom; 
of onr forefathers could ever hau? venlniiMl to predict. The 
occurrences of every day bear |v,‘rpetual v\iln<'ss to the energy 
and extent of the inihieipe v\luch it exercises ovcm' society in all 
its departments. '^.I'he, vast increase of habits of reading is 
attended with a torros|)on(liiig augmentation of publications of 
all descriptions, suited to every kiiul of taste, and every degree of 
education and capacity. But vvJiile every class of writings is sup- 
plied in varied abnndanc<‘, the extraordiwary increases of politi<*al 
publications, and of fugitive and periodical literature, is a singular 
characteristic of the niodeni press, and certainly must be reckoned 
foremost amongst tlie means of that active and wide-spreading sway 
which it exerts over Uie minds of so many millions of iudividi^s. 
Learned folios may suit the retired kicubrations of the university 
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and the convent ; but the full influence of free publication on 
thu minds, manners, actions,*and habits of men1n social life, must 
be ill a f^reat degree c‘ff*ecte(l by the more rapid and lively appeals 
f)l reviews, journals, and newspapers/ Jt appeared, from authenti- 
cated statoineiits (founded in part on Parliamentary returns) made by 
luord John Pussell to the House of Commons in April, ] 8213, that a 
single firm of booksellers, in London, were in liie habit of selling 
five millions of volumes annually ; that they paid about 5.500/. 
per annum for advertisements of their publications; and kept 
employed coiicinually not less tbafi two liuiulred and fifty printers 
and bookbinders. In the year 1821, there were not less than 
23,600,000 newspapers sold in Grc^al Britain ; of these the Lon- 
don daily journals sold not le.ss than foui‘ti:en millions, and the 
weekly papers two millions. In the ne\vspa[)ers ]uib- 

lished in Great Britain and Ireland were only scveiity-niue — 
in lilt* next eight years, to 1700, they had i?iistain(‘d the extraordi- 
nary increase to one huiidretl and forty-six : but iu the follow- 
ing lliirty years, ending in 1821, they had angnu'utetl to not less 
Ilian two hinirlrt'd and eighty-four. The grt^alt'r journals publisht'd 
ill Londtm were at the fust period (1782) eiglilt;en : iu 1/00, 
they were ihirty-tw'o ; and in I82i, they had iiit ivased tf) lifty-si\. 
Prior to 1700, wet'kly papt'rs tlid not exist ; in 1821, there weie 
not lt‘ss than lliirty-lwo such pa|>‘Ts publislictl in London alone. 
Circnhiting libraries bad iucrcahed with the same extramdinaiy 
rapidiiy. In 1770, llu'it* were only four iii tiie metro|)olis; in 
1821, lh(^ inimbtM* was not less than olie bnntlred ; and abt)ut 
nine hundred w<*rc scallered through the coinitr\. Book clubs, 
and r(*ading socicti<\s, which were niibeanl-of till within the last 
tweutv ytxirs, existed, iu 1821, to the number of l.5()() or 2000. 

\\ V leave these facts, without comineiil, to sp<*ak fijr theinsehe.s. 
bAcrv one’s obser\ation will, iiid(*c<l, satisfy him i)l the pn)»ligions 
aclivilv of the press of the im seiit day : but we ha\e referred to 
these details iu order t(» remiiyl our readers of l!u' extraordinary 
ratio iu which that activity has uK-rcaseti wltinn the last lliirly 
years, and in wiiich, t>r in iieailv an eipial degiee, \vc may fairly 
presume that it still continues on llie advance. 'I'he change is 
not alone iu the nuTO jnass W publication issuing from tlie press ; 
the advance and iraprovcmenls iii the avi'iagt* quality of its produc- 
tions (.setting aside, of course, some extraoriliiiary examples, and 
single high and stately depaitmenls of literature) — is not a whit 
less remarkable. Any one who bits e^en <ursorily compared 
the/newspapers, magazines, and review. s of the present day, with 
tfie corre.spoiiiling publications of thirty years ago, must ha\e 
been struck with the siipe^or information — the increased vigour 
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ot thoui^ht and style — the far superior command of all the weapons 
ot authorship^ anS all the means for prodiicinjj; etfeet on readers, 
A\Iiieh belong to the contemporary writers of this description. 

Tliat so much talent and activity should be unaccompanied 
by any tendency to transgression and excess ; — that so much 
ot good and utility should exist without its leaven of abuse, — 
was more than could be expected^ On the contrai*y, it was to 
be anticipated that as the energies of the engine became more and* 
more developed, its dangerous ten(h*ncies must become more con- 
spicuous, anil, ot roui*se, call rt>r adei|uate safeguards against a 
redundant vigour — and, accordingly, the reports of onr law pro- 
ceedings at the present day bear witness, that, with the afl valu ing 
intlucnce and authority of tlie press, there has been a correspoialing 
increase ot appeals to the liuv against the mischiefs of its exuberance 
and licentiousness. The government, for a considerable period, 
lias not stood forward among the coinplainants against authors ; hut 
scarcely a week now' jiusses without prodiunng st'veral instances 
of private iudi\iduals, or ]>iiblic bodies, coining into the courts, 
and claiming the inotection of the law against llie calmnniatois 
and ceusurers of their conduct. We think the present, there- 
fore, not an uiitit season for oircrhig some obser\alions on the law 
tor punishing and restraining the excesses of w riters, as it stands — 
and ini|uirmg how' far certain popular ohjeetious lately originated, 
or revived, Jigaiiist that law, are well or ill-founded. It is of tht‘ 
last importance that a law’ of such general inthience and use should 
be rightly nnderst'iod and freed from all inisrepiesentalion — that 
it should bii approved if wise, amended if defective.- — We, d.o 
not ])roposc to enter into any historical vii,w of the proiiivss of 
the ijiglish law ot libel; we- shall not inquire whether it came 
to ns Ironi tlie court of Star Chamber, or the Homan lepublic, 
or enijiCTors ; — thus much may be said in passing, that if the law 
came to us from Home, few tract's are to be found in it of dt sei nl 
from a code v\hich punished libels iVii the state (faniosi libelli) with 
death, and allowed individuals to recover damages for written 
calmnny, whether true or Jahe, Ibit such inquiries are ratlu'r of 
historical curiosilyc than of dinu:l practical interesl. The claims 
ol every law to the approbation of those wlio live under it, must 
rest on its operation and intlucnce, rather than on any nujiils of 
pedigree , and the vices of its origin are of sfight iiiipoi Uuice, if 
Its actual condition and effects are pn^ved to be sound and salutary. 

Nothing, we conceive, can be more snperticial than the ob- 
jection occasionally raised against the J English law of liliel, that 
it is not defined — that there is no statute, nor even book^f, 
authority, wherein the various kinds uj' libel are set down and enu- 
merated, 
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morate(I, so tliat the piecise limits of the offep.ce may be ascer- 
taiiujfl. Nvho make srtch objections must have considered 

very inadequately the ])eculiar, the intellectual nature of the 
oH'eiice, and the xosy wide distinction that separates it from all 
ordinary delinquencies, consisting in some physical act o])erating 
against corporeal persons or j)ioperty. What definition could 
any lawgiver devise, to embrace and mark out every species of 
S)nij>osition, which may be a means of occasioning any one of 
the iiiniiinerable descriptions of injury, which the characters and 
fi'elings of men are capable of ri^ceiving I nie only approach 
to deiinilion which can he athuiiptcd, must he made with re- 
fi‘renc(' to the teiKlency and inUuition of the writing. To de- 
scribe, or eniimt raU^, or classify tlie WTitings llieinselves, hy any 
otlier criteria, is obviously impossible ; and even taking this, the 
most f*erlain mode of descriptirm which the subject admits, a 
little' attention will convince' any one, that tin? most idahorate efforts 
must end at last in a generality of ilescription, not less vague than 
that which our <onrt.s from necessity adopt. It is easy for tin', 
(hfiner to d<'<*hue. that every writing, imputing to an individual 
any legal erime, is libellous — and In^ may extend the definition 
with eertninty to «'very writing inij>uting any moral offence. J3nt 
wher<‘ will he discov<'r tiu' terms to mark out all the other com- 
positions or Hvinhols, which, imputing neither legal nor moral 
guilt, >et having, when waiiloidy piihllslied, a tendency to vilifv, 
or render ridiculous, or provoke, the law^ visi'ly eouNiders as 
(it suhj(‘cts for pnnishnH'nt i "llie most logical of the advocates 
of 'iefinition appears to have arrived at nothing more satisfactory 
than di daring lilxd to h(' Mlu‘ impuiation falsely of all acts 
Inirtfid to the ])erson against whom the imputation is brought, bv 
leason of the clisrepute and dislike which atta< h to him by whom 
sucli acts are siqqiosed to he committed:’ — a description at once 
op<m to t'very chargt' of vagiu^ess advamA'd against our law, and, 
at the same tiim*, marvellously faulty ; lirst, in excluding all 
writings laa im])nting acts, — whereas t^t* most midignaut libels 
(dlen consisl in tlie imputation of mere qualities and dispositions — 
ami still more in oniilling altogether the ingrechent of malicious 
design ill tlie writer, which, although in general an inference from 
the conq)osition itsq)f, is still of the essence of the offence, and 
th (3 omission of which would render libellous a multitude of inno- 
cent and excusable comnuiiiicatious, which one individual, in the 
ordinary transactions of life, may, iin<ler honest mistake, impart to 
uuoll/er. Ihit does any rational man suppose that any thing 
is plined in point of certainty of reasoAng, or seciuity of free- 

* Mill’s Tracts, — ^Ai t. Liberty of tho Press, 

doni. 
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dom, by any sucl^ legislative deiinitioiis as these, or any otliers 
Avliich could be arrived at, on a sirbject at once so subtle and 
so inultit'arious ? General detiiiilioris, in moral and }>raclical sub- 
jects, are, in truth, tiie least certain and most hazarilous things 
imaginable ; and nothing so easy as to stretch them or contract 
them in their application, for the admission or exclusion of any 
particular facts. Those, therefore; \vho reject any hut a law of 
definition, must either be content to leave the transgressions oi 
the press entirely Avithout contronl — or they must admit the State 
for their critics as well as their rulers, according to Milton’s 
phrase, and adopt the expedient of a preliminary censorship. 

To a few perverse thinkers, it may he no recommendation, 
that the Knglisli law of libel is administered by a juiy ; but W(‘ 
may venture to suggest to the public at large, who prize and 
rt*vt‘ve that institution, that this \ery indefinite nature of the law 
of libel has materially contributed to bring its practical adminwlra- 
tiou so peculiarly within the jury's provinee. Had the law of 
libel been written and defnu*d, like the hnv against iorgt'rv or the 
law against obtaining inoiiey on false preteiu'es, lla n' ran ht* no 
question, that to this day the appli(*ation of the law to the par- 
ticular facts of each cas(‘, would in libel cases, as in the other 
species of offence, have remaincfl entindy with the judgt', iust(*iid 
of being, as it is no>v, ve.stc‘d in the hands of the jury. I'lie ca-»i; 
of libel would never hu\e been made, indeed it would not have 
required to be madi’, an exception to the ordinary rule, that tlu' 
criminality or innoconec of any particular act is the n^sult of 
the judgment whicli the huv ]»rouounres on that act, and must, 
therefore, always be a question of law, and not a question <A' 
fact;^ and judges would Have gone on to this hour — as tlu‘y 
did till the passing of Mr. Fox’s Act, ^3^ Geo. III., c. fiO, 
and as they were bound, in our opinion, by the ]n’incipies of law 
to do — requiring the jury to find p verdict of guilty on the men' 
])roof of the publication of the dihel, and on their being satis- 
fied that the sense a3crj.hed to it by the information or indict- 
ment was sound and correct. I'he jury would ha\e thus con- 
tinued to be now, as tluw were formca’ly, excluded (‘utirely IVoni 
one half of their present iin]>ortant functions — rleharred altogetht'r 
from pronouncing fui the vital qiu'stion in tb« prosecution — 
whether the writing has or has not a cahimnious or seditious cha- 
racter and tendency — whether it boor be not a libel. Jiiit it was 
precisely the difficulty of dealing with so delicate a subject, and 
the danger, or at least the a|)pareiit danger, of entrusting ih^j sole 
application of a law soindefiniU; to judges appointed by the erJ^n, 

* See the Answers of the .lu(!ge>i to the qocstiff.is of the l.ords previous to the pjKsiujj 
of the 32 CJeo. HI., c, CO. — Lords’ Journals, vol. xxnix., p. 412. 

which 
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w'liicli called for legislative interference, and occasioned the law to 
be what the Geo. III., c^ (iO, has now matte it It was to 
guard against a judicial power so liable to abuse, and still more 
to suspicion, that the legislature restarted to the only sound and 
satisfactory cure for the evil of a vague law, viz. — that of with- 
drawing its application from the judge, and leaving the whole 
matter, as Mr. iiurke expresses it, ^ to the province of jiopular 
jHidgmcnt.^ The judicial anomaly, therefore, of the extraordinary 
powers of the jury in cases of libel, is, in truth, to be regarded as a 
wise and c’ffiqknt compensation foV the necessary unceitaiuty and 
iin[)erfection attending the \ery best descriptions of this crime. 

J ns ttaid of striving at a hopeless remedy in metaphysical delinitions 
and fntile word-catching, the legislaluro looketl for a ])ractical 
safeguard in an impartial and popular upplicalioii of the law. 
They thought it right that a penal rule, inevitably wanting the 
ordinary securities of pre(*ise and delined t*erms, should be a})- 
plied to particular eases, by a j>opidar rather than a professional 
— ]jy a |)()dy whose constitution peculiarly guaraiilc'ed their in- 
depiaideiice and [mrily, and espec ially ensurial public conlideiict^, 
and whose minds were bettor lilted by tlie absenct‘ ol technical 
habits for the deteiniinathm of ([uestioiis depending on plain sense, 
and popular feedings. If tlie law, therelore, be indelinite, it is not 
on that ground insecure. What is wmiting in tlie certainly of tlic 
rule is abundaiitlv made' ii]> by the inti'gritv of its application. 

Our law, as iiually establisluHl by ibe statute of the :V2 Geo, 
, 1 ir., has tlius hd't this important cpiestion,*in the last resort, to llie 
arbitrament of twehi' juror.s, whose mode of seleetion, since the 
iin|>rovenieut of Mr. iVersJiiry Jlill, is such its to place their 
indep<*ndence bevmd question. i>ul though lihd in England (and 
as yet no oilier country can boast ol such a ch linition) .may tluis be 
stateii to be tliutf and only 1h(it, whidi /welrc iinparlidl vifi-ens, 
drclart; on oath ht hr Uhvl, yet it is not to be sn|>]»oH‘d that all 
principles of law on the snbjec't are superseded, and that jnru's 
can conscientiously deciile upon the niattt r according to ehuiiee 
or caprice. The law does all it can Bv laying down tlie broad 
characteristics of the oflencii ; and it loaves the application ol these 
general rides to particular facts for a jury, guided, but not go- 
verned, by the skilfui directions of a jmlge. 

What the principles of law on the subject are, w<? wdll now sue-* 
cinctly state. — The law denounces us libellous all writings published 
with intent, and having a tendency, to revile, oi ridicule, or degrade 
the Gl I ristian religion, the Holy Scriptures, the established church, 
or tfiliy of its rites, the king and his government, the houses of parlia- 
nieiil, tlie courts of justice, magistrates — or, in short, any pri- 

vate individual, however huiilble and obscure. There must be l« 
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a publication — 2.^ a writing, or otlier sign, or representation — 3. an 
olicnsive tendency -to vilify and low^er in public estimation — and 
4. a malicious intent to produce such effect. When considered in 
the abstract, this deliiiition may appear, perhaps, vague and unsa- 
tisfactory; but hen applied in the concrete, — when the particular 
writing is brought to the tost of the law, and the questK>ii is to 
be deckled, whether that be or be not marked by the required cha- 
racteristics — much of the difficulty vanishes ; and (except whcfi 
prejudice or party-spirit w'arp the judgment) there are few cases 
wherein any two intelligent meii would long differ in deciding whe- 
ther the libellous qualities are made out or not. 

IS"o publications, therefore, being libellous, but such as are distin- 
guished by all the abo\c criteria, a slight observation will at once 
show the wide and multifarious field of free publication, which is left 
totally open from the restraints of the law. — The English law of libel 
applies onl\ to \\rittcii*coinp<isitions. Words spoken, howe\er defa- 
matory and malicious, are subject to no criminal proceedings, though 
tiuw may, ill certain cases, be the subjects of a civil action: (we do 
not at present inquire into the soundness of this distinction.) The 
noxious or defamatory tendency of the writing will not alone con- 
stitute it libel, wdicre the circumstances are such as to negative a 
w icked or malicious, and to raise a presumption of honi'st and con- 
scientious, motive ill the publisher. On this principle, fairly 
anil temperately to discuss and animadvert on the doctrines, the 
rites, the ccremoiwes of the iintioiial religion — to question the 
soundness of parliculaf docliiues, or the propriety of particular 
ceremonies, is entirely law ful, provided the maimer be decent and 
the intent honest, and provided Christianity, as a whole, be not 
attacked or inipeaclicd. So, also, to agitate abstract or even jiracti- 
cal questions of government, policy, and morals receives no check 
from the law^, so long jls truth is the real and honest object of the 
w riter, and the pursuit of it is not made a colour for attacking aiul 
vilifying the existing government, and institutions, or for tainting 
the public mind with immorality or irreligion. So also with 
respect to public men, and their measures, and conduct, from 
the highest individual in the realm to the lowest civil functionary. 
Their proceedings and conduct in their public character may be 
made the subject of discussion, and of censure even strongly ex- 
pressed, provided the w'riter confine himself to their public coii- 
diict, ami clothe his remarks in a decent and temperate, though 
cmisorious, style. In a prosecution for a libel on the highest per- 
son ill the realm, l^ord Elleiiboroiigli thus expresses himself:- — 
* The iuformatiou treats this as a libel on the person o^lis 
Majesty, and his personal adininistiYition of the governmenl of the 
country. Hut there may be error in the present system without 
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any vicious motives, and with the greatest virtues on tlie part of 
the reigning sovereign. He may be nusled by. the ministers he 
e'mploys, and a change* of system may be desirable from their 
faults. He may himself, not withstanding the utmost solicitude 
for the happiness of his people, take an erroneous view^ of sf)me 
great cpiestion of i)olicy, either foreign or domestic. 1 know but of 
one JJeing to whom error may not be imputed. If a piTson, who 
admits the wisdom and the virtues of his Majesty, laments that, 
in the exercise of these, he has taken an unfortunate and erroneous 
view of the intere sts of his dominipns, 1 am not prepared to say 
that this tends to degrade his Majesty, or to alienate the affec- 
tions of his subjects. 1 am not prepared to say that this is libel- 
lous — but it must be with perfect decency anil respect, and with- 
out auy iinputatiou of bad motives,’ — The King v, J^ambert, 
H CampbdV s Kejwrts, 40‘2. So also with respect to private indi- 
viduals — though the slateiueiit of falsehood is punished both civilly 
and criniinalb, so long as the writer keeps within the bounds of 
tnilli in bis conimunlcations, his real and effectual responsibility to 
the law is very slight. 1 le is subject neither to a irivil action, nor 
to a criminal information. It is true hii may be prosecuted by iii- 
dietrnent ; — but the serious disadvantages to w hicli such a proceed- 
ing subjects the prosecutor render it of comparatively rare occur- 
jence and inefficient oj)eration. And it is to be observed, that 
lu'illier this, nor an> proceeding at all, can be supported, where 
the publication is made under such circmnstanci^s as show^ the 
writer’s motive to have been laudable, and the publication U) be 
useful or necessary for any fair objects in lluj ordiuar} relations of 
life. 

Instances will best illustrate the great extent to wliicli useful 
communications, lliougli reHcctiiig severely on pri\ate character, 
may be made with perfect impunity. Tims the true cmiiinnni- 
catioii of the charaeler of a servant, however injurious to his re- 
putation — the published repwt of a court-martial, or duly-coii- 
stituted boai‘d of inquiry, however prejudicial to the character of 
an indbidual — a conticleulial letter wytleii by one paitnca* to 
another, reflecting, however severely, on the conduct of a person 
in their joint employment — a letter written Iw a stranger to a 
gentleman giving him candid iiitbrmation of malpractices com- 
mitted by bis steward — a petition bond fidv addresst'd to the 
Secretary at War by a creditor, in order to obtain an officer’s 
payy though containing matter highly derogatory to the officer’s 
character — a petition presented to Parllanieiit, containing calum- 
ni(ms matter as to an individual, if not irrele\ant to the object 
ot uie jietitioii — an advei tiscnienl, inserted by direction of a wife 
in a newspaper, for llie )\ai'pose of investigating whether her 
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liiisbaiid were or were not previously niurriecl, thi)ugli such adver- 
tisement .obviously impiitod bigamy to the husband — all tliese 
cases, and many more of a similar* complexion, have been held 
not libellous writings, since the circumstances and mode of the 
communication do away the inference of a malicious design, and 
show the publication to be useful or necessary, and the motive 
upright. In tlie same manner the fullest latitude is allowed to 
ull statements, whether written or oral, published in the course qf 
prosecuting or defending a party’s canse, in a court of justice, or 
any other constituted court, although such statements may be 
calumnious on an individual, and even not strictly Iriic. The cir- 
cninstances and inode of such pnhlications show them not to bo 
malicious. And for purposes of public benefit, and to give full 
piddicity to judicial ])roceedings, the hnv allows a publication to the 
w orld of the real facts and liistory of such proceedings; — and such 
reports, if given witli, truth and correctness, will scarcely, in any 
circunistanees, be considered as calunniious in stating the guilt 
which may be proved against the parties to them, although the 
same degree of im[)unity will not always attend the statenient of 
matters alleged in court, which inculpate third parties only 
incidentally involved. I’lio privilege extends not merely to the 
narration of the farts, but to fre^e comments ami observations on 
the bttts proved — on the condnet of the parties concerned, and on 
the judges and jurors, provided such remarks be docent and rc- 
.spe< tful in their st^le. Literary eriticisin, and the free discussion 
of the merits and defects of authors, a.^ w*ell as actors and dramatic 
representations, are also totally without any legal restiaint — and 
4wen the w^eapuns of sarcasm and ridicidc are perfectly lawful for 
the purpose of e\])osing igiioranee, bad taste, or false pretension. 
J^ord J'^Ileiiborough’s language on tliis subject is — 

‘ One writer, iu exposing the follies and errors of another, may make 
Use of ridicule, liowever poignant. Ridif'ulc is often the fittest w’efij)ori 
that ean be employed for such a imrjjc.^e. Tf the reputation or pecu- 
niary interests of the person ridiculed sutler, it is damnwn ahsqttr 
injuria. Where is the liVerty of the press, if an action can he main- 
tained on such principles ? Perhaps the jdaintiff's tour through Scot- 
land is now unsateahle ; hut is he to he iiidernniried by receiving a 
compensation in damages from the ])ersoii who may have opened tlic 
eyes of the public to the bad taste and inanity of his comiKJsitions ? 
Who would have bought the works of Sir Kobert Filmer, after he 
had been refuted by Mr. Locke i J3ut shall it be said tliat he Height 
liave sustained an action fur defamation against tliat great philosopher, 
w’lio was labouring to enlighten and ameliorate mankind ? We^resdly 
must not cram]) obseiTatioiis upon authors and their works. SR^ey 
should be liable to criticism, exposurcj^and even ridicule, if their com- 
positions be ridiculous ; otherwise, the ^irst who writes a book on any 

subject 
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subject will maintain a monopoly^of sentiment ami oijinion respectinj^ 
it. 'J'liis w-ould tend to the perpetuity of error. Reflection on personal 
cliaracter is anotlier thing. SlioV me an attack on the moral* character 
ot this plaintiff, or any attiick upon his character unconnected with his 
authorship, and 1 shall ])e us reacly as any judge Avho ever sat here to 
protect him ; l>ut I cannot hear of malice, on account of turning his 
works into ridicule.’ — Carr v. Hood, 1 Campbell^s J^tporis^ 355, 

Such being the law, it i-emaiiis to notice the mode of procedure 
by which it is enforced. — Libels aflfectiug the church, the state, 
])iib1ic institutions, and public njoruls, not being of individual 
a[)plicatioii, can of course only be regarded as public crimes, the 
subject of penal proceedings. Inbels affecting individual charac- 
ter are also regaixlcd as crimes, b<'ing contra bonus moreSy and 
hostile to the peace and ha iinony of society — but, as they are more.’- 
over injurious to iiidividual reputation, the injured party may seek 
eoinpeusalioii in a t*ivil a<‘tion for damages. All libels are thus pu- 
nishable eiiiiiiiially ^ libels of private charaetcr are, in adilitioii, 
tlio subjtjcts of a suit for private reparation. "The criminal pro- 
ece dings arc ( itlier b> cx-oHicu) iiifoninition, filed by the AUoriiey- 
(leneial, on behalf of the Crown, for libels on the Sovereign, 
the ministers, religion, llic houses of parliament, or any other libels 
of a public nature, which tliat higli public ofHcer thinks proper to 
prosecute; or, .seeomllv, by a criminal information granted bv the 
court of lung’s liencli, at the instance of any injured party, 
on adidavits staling the publication of Uit' libel, and asserting dis- 
tinctly tlu' applicant’s iunoetMiee of the im)uitafions east upon him ; 
or, thirdiv, by an iiuli< tmeiit in the ordinary course before a grand 
jm \. 'I’lie iir.^t mode is, of course, only resorted to, in general, 
against libels of a seditious and blasphemous clraraelt'r, or rcHeet- 
iiig on oiVieers of staU' or members of the go\eimiient. The 
seeoiid is generally pursued in cases of private false libels on per- 
sons of some rank or station, or where the libel is of so dagraut a 
eliaracLer a.s to call for an exPwndiiravy interposition of the court ; 
■ —for, it must be observed, that the proceeding by criminal infor- 
mation snperseiles tlie ofiice of the gra»;d jury, and the party is 
c alled upon to plead, and held to bail, on the mere filing of the in- 
formation, with permission of llu* court, instead of the jireliminary 
finding of a bill by the grand inquest. 'The third mode of proceed- 
ing is adopted in cases where neither the Crown interposes, nor the 
case is such as to be a fit subject for an application to the court 
for a criminal information, and where the party prosecuting prefers 
tills mode cif avenging his ^vroiigs to a civil ai tioii for damages. 

^'fhe law regards libel as a public crime, on the technical ground 
of tendency to proihice breaches of the public peace, — but, in 
reality j because the attack oiyreputatioii is so flagrant a private in- 
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jury as to amount to a public outrage — it necessarily follows, that, 
ill tlic vievv of tha criminal code, the truth or falsehood of \\hat is 
published is iiumaterial to the qiicstioti whether the writing is a lib(‘l 
oj- not. Truth may be, and, often is, the most effective instrument 
of malice and animosity ; and, as far as the disturbance to society 
and the inroad on yjublic tranquillity arc concerned, it is, at leavSl, 
as likely as any falsehood to produce noxious consequences. On 
the other hand, the civil action b.eing a mere mode of compensation 
to the private party for the <lamagc done to his fame — wliich the 
law }>rotects as a part of his property — if the statement is provc'd 
to be true, the party’s claim to compensation fails ,* hence it follows 
that a party suffering from a jirivate libel, and anxious at once 
to punish the offender, aiul to clear himself from the aspersion, 
can only attain these ends by applying to the crourt of King’s .HencJi 
for a criminal information, in doing which ho must staiul rectus in 
ruridj and purge himself, on oath, of all the offiaiecs imputed to 
him ; — or by instituting a civil action against the publisher, in 
which case he defies the accuser to substantiate the cahinmy by legal 
proof. iXcconlingly one or other of these prociiodings is com- 
monly adojited in cases of libel on in<Uvidual cliaracler — the pro- 
ceeding by indictment Ixfing compaiatively laro in such cases, from 
its total inefficiency either in clearing up the reputation of the indi- 
vidual, or in indemnifying him against the e\]>ensc^ of proceeding. 

Wo come now to a point on which wc desioi to make some 
observations. That the remedy by a reparation in damages sliouki 
be eoniined to caSes of aspershms on ;m iniiocimt party is so 
obviously coiisouunt to common sense and justice, that tiu' stouUisl 
enemy to the licentiousness of the ]nvss ne^er uas found to assert 
that it ought to b(j oxttuided further. No rational man could con- 
lt‘nd tliat a kiui\e should poekt't inoiH*y for the injiirv siistaiiu'd 
by the exposun^ of his knavery. Hut the other proposition of our 
law, — that libel is a public outrage and crime, whether its state- 
ments be true or fals(' — or, to stali; M technically, that the truth of 
the libel is no bur, and not even i)\idenee, in defence of an indit l- 
inent or information, h;^s often been attacked, and made the sub- 
ject of plausible- -we. think, unsubstantial — objections. ’riiese 
objections have been principally urged by two classes of reasoners. 
By tlie liist it is contended that our law is wrong, not in saying tliat 
truth may bt; libel as well as fabehood, and, consetpieiitiy, that the' 
Veritas vonvicii shall iievi r be conrtusive evidence in favour of the 
defendant; but in saying that truth is imnuiterial to the question, and 
consequontly^not receivable in evidence at all. The other, class of ob- 
jectors go further; they boldly affirm that all truth ought to be T^ally^ 
published in all, or in nearly all, cases — that the person p*^ng 
fortli a statement, whetlier respecliiig^the govenmiciit or individuals, 
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ought, if the statement be true, no more to iii^.ur liability to a 
public prosecution than he docs at present to a civil dction for 
damages. 

We have no desire to impute views ot motives to cither class of 
objectors, beyond the object of rendering the law, according to 
their respective notions, more etfective and beneficial. Hut what- 
ever may be their views, we apprehend that the effect of the 
different alteraticms, which the two parties, or sects in cjuestion; 
wish to see adopted in our law, would be nearly, if not qiiiU‘, 
identical ; in short, tliat though tlie objectors of the former kind 
hold a more moderate language than the others, and profess by 
no means to contend for the free publication of all truth, yet, 
if even their milder innovation were adopted, the result would 
be, that all truth in effect ivould be published, and wc should 
see an end to all practical responsibility of the pn^ss, except lor 
the piiblisiiiiig of falsehood. Whether the ti nlh be given in evidence 
as a conclusive bar, or only us one among many circumstanct's, — il 
the libeller is to possess in every case the power of coming into 
court and roiteraliiig his libel by production of soh*nm proofs of his 
imputations, we apprehend there can be no sort ot doubt that in- 
dictments for libels of all sorts will be most materially cheeked, and 
that proceedings for libels of truth vvould soon entirely cease. .Prt)- 
sccutors wouhi naturally be deteinxl from a proe(‘i‘ding Iraiight 
with so much incoiivenience and annoy anre; and pailicularly when 
it is considered that a criminal prosecution, while it really Ix'nefils 
the public, does no service whatever, personally', lo the individual : 
it neither coinpeiisates him in damages, nor clears his aspersed 
character, nor would it have this eflect completely, even if llu', 
Inith or falsehood vven^ admilled in evidence on the trial — unless, 
indeed, it were admitteil as rondusive, J’o expect, tln‘relor(', 
that prosecutors would , be induced from meie patriotic motives’, 
and without personal advaiilage, to come forward in coinis of 
justice to front a battery charged with legal evidence of the Irail- 
ties or crimes, by the mere slalemcnt of which they are goaded 
into prosecution, and that they would do^ this merely for tin* pre- 
carious chance of making out a case of maliccr against the de- 
fendant, so as to convict him, nolwnthstandiiig the truth of Ins 
libel, seems lo us to be notliing less than to sup[K)se men at 
once sensitive and shameless, — shrinking from oxpc)sure, and yet 
volunteering to face its confirmation by legal testimony. Any 
admission, therefore, of truth as evidence at all would, we think, 
have^all, or very nearly all, the effect ot admitting it as coiiclu- 
ai’?0cievideuce ; it would drive prosecutors from the courts, — 
render the proceeding by in4ictmetil a dead letter, as to libels of 
VOL. XXXV. NO. LXX. ^ 2 p truthj 
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irutliy — in a word, proclaim a virtual impunity for the publication 
ol’ <‘\ciythiuj> not false, however useless, however defamatory. 

Jiut, in sound reasoning, is this evidence material to the 
tjuestion in issue, in a prosecution for liber? Those who 
contend for its reception assert, that though truth may not be 
coindusive against the malice of the statement — and though it 
clearly proves nothing as to its inoftensiveness — still, it is a 
circumstanco which, as far as it goes, ought to be allowed t6 
weigh with tlu‘ jury, and assist them in deciding on tlie malice or 
iniux'cnee of tlie publication that it stands in the same relation 
to tlit‘ question of libel y or not libcly which other evidence iiidis- 
piitabl} admissible bears, such as evidence of the manner of pub- 
lication — as, whelluT in answer to inquincs bond fide as to cha- 
racter, in petitions to parliament, or reports of judicial pro- 
cMicdiiigs, &c. &c., and the other instances which have been before 
mentioned; — and that to exclude evidence of truth really shuts out 
that which tends to throw light on the question before the court. 
Now^, if the. evidence of truth i>r falsehood really did stand in the 
same bearing to the issue as these other species of adniilted evi- 
dence, --if it dill materially aiVect tlie question of libel or not libel, 

• — \\c allow the law wxtultl be not only inconsistent with itself, but 
higlily inationni, in exchidiiig it. lint in what way do(‘s the truth 
or iaisehood really affect the question, rightly understood and accu- 
rately stated ? ^riiat it may, in a vague, lax, and popular sense, 
be eonnecUHl with .the question, we do not deny. It may be a 
fact that would be inqidred about, ou such a discussion aiisiiig in 
society, l^ut tlie point is, — does it teml to its legal determii ration 
and solution one way or the other '? The only questions which arise 
ou a criminal prosecution for libel arc — first, whether the writing 
is of so offensive and defamatory a character as to have a tendency 
to provoke dissensions, and lead to breaches of the public tranquil- 
lity ; and secondly, whether the iiitei^itof the publisher was wanton 
and nialii ious. — ( J he latter, strictly speaking, is a question before 
the court, ihoiigli we are aware that, in general, the malice or in- 
nocence of motive is a iheie inference from the character of the 
Wilting itself, since every one is presumed to intend the natural 
consequences of his own acts.) — Now, the former of these ques- 
tions is obviously independent of the truth or falsehood of the 
W'litiug, since a true writing is at least as likely to lead to the 
appreliendcd consequences as a false one. He who is covered 
with true imputations is clearly not less likely to take a turbulent 
revenge than one of whom lies are printed. The latter, the ques- 
tion of malice, is as manifestly unaft’ccted by the fact of IrufS^or 
falsehood, — since uot only the truest statement may be sent forth 
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from a malicious motive, but a false statement ipay be published 
iiiuU'rcii'ciinistances which neither in law nor morals imply malice. 
^J'ho law, therefore, excludes the proof of the truth in these cases, 
on the principle on which it invariably excludes all irrelevant testi- 
mony, — to wit, because it not only does not prove, but does not 
lend to prove, the point in issue. It encumbers the case without 
elucidating it by collateral matter. As a mere fact, the proving 
rtie truth cannot advance the defendant’s case one step : it neither 
bhiiits nor shorttais the libellous sting ; it tends in no degree 
whatever to show that the motive* was innocent. If he proves 
oilier circiimslances which disprove a bad intent, his innocence is 
manifest; hut so it would be, although lie made no atteinpt to 
establish the truth of liis staUanenl; and ii he tails in deducing an 
honest motive from other facts, his guilt of the malicious piibiica- 
tioa of a defamatory writing is not a whit the less clear for his 
proof of its truth. ^ 

lUit it is said, w'hy not receiw; evidence of the truth as one ol the 
attendant circiimstaiitia! facts, while, in other cases, (such as cases ol 
pedigret‘, boiiiidaiy, ixc.) the slightestaiid most trivial circumstances, 
thougli they in iheiiisolves prove almost nothing, are admitted to 
add to an aggregate of probabilities, which in the sum may not a bit 
the less turn tlie scale? 'J’he answer is — in all these cases, the evi- 
dence adinitU^d hears direct!}, however slightly, on the point in dis-* 
ciission. They are, therefore, evidence, to lie lett to their ilue w'eight 
with the jury. The slightest ancient acts ofovviiorship hyaclaiinant's 
ancestor nd to rais(‘, a slight inference iiriavour ol the claiiuant s 
cas(‘ : they are at least more consistent with his right tlian with the 
coniraiy, in the ahseiice of opposite circnnislances. But the truth 
stands neuter in (jucstions of libel ; it is e(pudly reconcileable with 
the livpothe.sis of inalico or of innocence, in tliemotiveol the publica- 
tion, and of injury or of harmlessiiess in its tendency. Ihe reading 
of another paragraph of oppcjjgite and innocent effect in the same 
]>iibiic‘atioii, is obviously very material to the ipiestion : — whether 
the author of the paragraph accused w^erc or were not actuated by 
malice when he penned it ? It tends to shdw the animus of the W'riter 
pervading the composition, which proof of its truth* or falsehood does 
not. So also, proving that the libel is a fair and accurate account of 
vvhat4ook placij in a court of justice strictly tends to iicgatiye any 
nialicious motive, and shows the honest and legal intentJoii of 
reporting, for the benefit of the public, what the law allows, wdtbiii 
certain limits, to be reported. And the cases of servants' cha* 
ractcis, conscientious cautions, and information respecting indivi- 
all stand on the same footing. There is, in laet, no 
instance, in the Jaw of eviileiice, ot the admission of slight 
circumstances, which do ii8t (when uiieiicouutercd by other 
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proofs or presun^ptions) become conclusive circumstances on the 
side on Which they are produced. rNot so with the evidence oi 
truth of a libel. Let it be admitted for the defendant, and let not 
a single counler-itestimony be opposed to it — the balance still 
remains in equilibrio. The point of guilt or innocence of mali- 
cious motive is still to be made out — the eviflence oflfcred being 
quite as consistent with wicked as with honest intention. Tf, in- 
deed, the evidence, supposing it to point one way, either to tHb 
truth or to the falsehood of the story, would be decisive of the 
issue, though, pointing the other way, it might leave it doubtful, 
the law certainly ought not to reject it. Jiutit is clear that, point- 
ing either way, it is equally inconclusive. If the evidence proves 
the truth, it is clearly not conclusive of the innocent motive. Hut 
suppose it shows that the statement is false, is the question of 
malice in the publication concluded, or even touched? Assuredly 
not. It is easy to imagine many cases in which a false .statement niiiy 
be put forth from an honest or excusable motive, such as the in- 
stances, before mentioned, of the advertisement to ascertain it tlu‘ 
husband had been guilty of marrying two wives ; or ot the stranger 
conscientiously writing to the Hishop of Durham, informing him 
of supposed malpractices of his steward. Jf, therefore, the prose*- 
cutor advances not one step in reason and .sen.se towards inaking 
out a case of malice, by proving the statement false, while llie 
defendant does exactly nothing towards establishing an Jionest 
motive, by proving its truth, — ^if this be the state of the ease, for 
what purpose shoul<l the truth or falsehood be discussed at all, 
unless it be to give to the libeller the oj)j)ortunity of revenge, at 
least, if not of escape, by repealing iJie ofteiisivcj charges in lh<^ 
face of a court, with additional details, greater solemnity, and the 
certainty of tenfold publicity iii the shape of a report of the proceed- 
ings ? These w^oiild be the infallible effects of^ a departure from 
the wholesome strictness of the law, in excluding evidence which 
really does not hear upon the questions involved in a pro.seciition. 

We are aware that this reasoning is technical, and that it may 
be objected, — if the real question in a libel prosq^tion be 
such, that ihc Iftith or falsehood is indifi’enail to it, the law 
ought to be altered so as to admit their bearing upon it, since, 
it maybe argued, they do and ought to bear upon it in* com- 
mon sense. Hut we have hitherto only been discussing a ques- 
tion of evidence — ^we have merely been replying to those who 
agree with us, that the law is right in saying that truth may be a 
prosecutable libel as well as falsehood, and yet strangely insist 
that trutli or falsehood ought to be given in evidence on the 
This, we confess, appears to us thcjieight of incoiisi.stency-4^and 
to proceed from an erroneous view of the relation in wliicii. the evi- 
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dencc of truth or falsehood stands to the only real questions in a 
prosecution for libel. 

Having thus disposed of the more technical question^ as to tlie 
propriety of admitting the truth or falsehood merely as evidence 
affecting the question^ \ve will proceed to the far more important 
and purely political question, whether the truth ought or ouglit 
not to be admitted as a conclusive defence to a prosecution. 
We are sorry to have detained our readei-s so long on a discussion 
liitherto someM’hat technical and forensic. In considering the pro- 
priety of the law, which declares ihat truth may be libellous and 
prosecutable, we are anxious to reduce the question to its right light 
and proper limits by throwing out of it all that prejudices ami em- 
barrasses, without fairly belonging to it. It is obvious, that truth or 
falsehood, in language of e\cn ordinary accuracy, can only be pre- 
dicated respecting matters of yhef ; and, that though in common 
parlance we may frequently assert an opinicui, or a conclusion, or 
even a sentiment, to be true or false, this is only a lax mode of 
asserting it to be sound or fallacious ; facts alone are capable of 
being jn*o\ed or falsitied. Proof may be adduced that an individual 
claiming damages has really committed the theft, or the perjury, 
or the adultery, which the libeller charges upon him ; but for the 
libeller to come into court with his witnesses and dociunentary 
evidence, to establish an abstract principle or opinion in politics, 
or morals, or religion, — to prove a calnninious metaphor — or 
hgnrc, — or to substantiate a personal sarcasni, or sneer, would 
be a ])roee(Mliiig not less novel than nonscAisical ; and if the party 
did not in adopting it incur the risk of a commitment for con- 
tempt of court, he woulil at least be considered as an unliincly 
and indecently audacious jester. The qiicslioji, therefore, of truth 
or falsehood is, it must he admitted, one that can only concern 
prostxiUions against libels which allege mc///rr.v q/’yhr^. In prose- 
cutions against any of the other endless varieties of libellous com- 
positions, whether coiisistiiij^ in irreligious, or seditious, or im- 
moral sentiments or reasf)nings, or in declamatory invective, or 
cold-blcjoded scofliiig against iiidivniinis, the question of truth 
or falsehood in real effect can seldom any more, enter into the in- 
quiry than the colour of the paper or the ink by which they arc 
set lorth. The law', then, which says that truth may be a libel, 
in no w'ay endangers or alfects the freest discussion of any abstract 
or speculative questions, whether religious or political, and 
hardly ever of any public measures of the goverinnent, or its 
mil liters ; and it is a great error to suppose that any additional 
li^^se would be acquired for any such inquiries, w'erc the law 
alter'd, by allowing truth to be a defence to prosecutions. The 
guih or innocence of suc'il^ publications, in almost all cases, 
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depends altof^ether on other principles, which the alteration 
of the law, by Admitting evidence /)f truth, would in no degree 
touch. The privilege of giving truth in evidence, did it exist, 
cx>uld avail notliing to persons indicted for works against religion 
or the Holy Scriptures, and could very rarely assist those charged 
with libels on the goveriiincut. It would have been amusing to 
liave heard Mr. lirskinc, on the part of Paine,'^ tender (ivideiicc 
before Lord Kenyon, of the truth of the statements in the Agit 
of Reason, that * the Bill of Rights was a bill of wrongs and 
insult,’ — that ‘ William 111. was rather a less evil than .lames 
11.,’ — tliut ^ the farce of monarchy and aristocracy was following 
that of chivalry, and Mr. Burke was dressing for tlui funeral,* — 
or that ^ it requires some talents to be a c'.ominou mechanic, but 
to be a king requires only the animal ligure of a man,’ and other 
similar declamations, which formed in eliect the seditious sting of 
that unhappy man’s J.ibel. How could truth or falsehood lia\c^ 
been proved as to such a libel as tiiat for whit'h Stockdale was 
punished, + ^ that the impeachment of i\lr. Hastings was carried 
on from motives of personal animosity, not of ri'gard to public 
justice;’ still less as to that iii the King v. l'n)st,,j; ‘ lliat equality 
'was every man’s birthright, and that there ought to be no king;’ 
or as to that in the King v. Lambert, that ‘ of all inonarchs 
the successor of George III. would have the linest opportunity of 
becoming nobly popular.’ It is sopliishy to sa>, that if libels do 
not impute actual facts, but deal in general 4lee1amation, tliey eaii 
do 1K> harm, and ougliltnot to hr, punisheil : for all the bad ends 
of exciting hatred against the goveiiimeut, or undt iuiiiiiiig the 
respect iliie to religion, the libeller’s most ellective weapons are 
precisely the vague sneer and general iinective. Paley has said 
there is no arguing against a sneer, and still less is it eapable of 
proof or disproof. '^riie above are not instances unfairly se- 
lected, but taken at ian<lom. The libels in the cast’s uf the 
King r. Hunt, || the King e. Drakard, ^ the King v. lUinletl, 
the King v. Hone, might be referred to ; on looking through 
the records of proceedings for libel against the govenmiciil, ex- 
tremely few inslayees imleetl will be found in which the terms of 
the libel are such as to admit of Uie proof of truth, even if the law 
allowed it. 

From the very nature of the case it must be so. Folitical crimes, 
errors of policy, invasions of public libcity, arbitrary iiiteifereiice 
with civil rights, form tlie substance of almost the onl v deliiujuencies 
which rulers, as such, can commit, or at least which they, in 
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modern days, are ever in the habit of committing. But the mere 
dry statement of such conduct, or conduct supposed to be sut:h, 
unlike the statement of the legal or moral crimes of individuals^ 
would in scarcely a single instance ailioiint to a defamatory libel, 
— tliougli it may easily be made so when exaggerated and in- 
flamed by virulent comment and colouring. b'or instance, in 
Horne '^fooke’s libel,* alleging ^ our American fellow -subjects 
'to be inhumanUf murdored by the king’s troops, for piefer- 
ring death to slavi'ry, ’ the statement of the naked fad «)f the 
king’s troops having shot some “American rebels at Lexington 
would obviously have been no libel at all; it was onl^ when the 
shooting was culled an *■ inhuman imtrdcry' ainl the 4'ondition of the 
Americans described as ‘ sUvvenjy and their rebellion a laudable 
resistance to slavery, that the statement btH'ame highly seditious 
and illegal ; — but it is obvious, that th(‘ proof of all that was 
lact in this statement would hav<i availed Mr. Horne, Tooke just 
nothing towards Justifviiig its disioition and virulence — that is, 
towards doing away with all that made it lihelloiis. In leality, 
the dcjfendaiit ht*re was actually allowed to prove the fact of 
the troops attacking ainl firing on the relnds — ^.so entirely distinct 
W'as this considered from proving the truth of a lihol. ('20 Sta. I Vi. 
743.) The clamour, therefore, occasionally raised against the 
piesent stale of the law, as tending to screen the goviu nnuMil from 
the attacks of the press, aiul to prevent writers from frci ly and 
boldly censuring the conduct of their rulers is, wt^ venture to say, 
th(' result of groundless mistateincnt and tnost gr<»ss exaggeration. 
We liave shown that tlie law declaring that truth may be a libel, in 
the majority of <*ases, can have no such effect ; and that tlui libel* 
lers of tlu^ goveriinieiil who have her(‘tofore been brought niKha* llie 
lash of the law, must equally have suffered pimishnu'iit had the law 
admitted truth as a justification. 'The case, indeed, is wddeJy 
different w'ith the assailants ^of individual character. Th(^ mere 
statement of fiicts of private conduct — of actions either immoral 
or ridiculous — may be in the highest degree defamatory and 
offensive, although iiiiqiiestionably true— and even tin: inon* so on 
that account : wliat says tlie bVeiudi proverb Cfest la v(^rite 
qni hlesse* ^Lo admit evidence of the truth in justification 
would, of course, entirely screen from piinislinient all publish(»rj4 
of such private defamation. only persons, thereforij, with 

scarcely any exception, who are really concerned in an alteration 
of the law, are not the canvassers of public questions, and the 
ceiiffurcrs of the measures of government, (writers who often do 
good, and whose excesses often pro<*eed from excusable 
cainfes,) but the slanderers of private fame, the traffickers in indi- 
^ * The King V. Horne. Co wper’s Rep. 672-82, State Trials. 
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vidiial vices and frailties, the inquisitors of domestic life, the foul- 
lingt?red groj^ers for details which ought never to meet the light,— 
a class whose objects are, in general, mere malice or gain, and 
wliose writings are scarcely tiver attended with any advantage to 
society. 

The question being thus placed in what we believe its only true 
bcrariiig, is the law wise, or injudicious, which forbids the truth of 
the statement to be given in evidence on an indictment for libel f 
If the proof of the truth did away with the ground of the public pro- 
secution, as it docs with the basi^ of the private action, in all consis- 
lency it ought to be adducible. But if the libel tends equally to 
produce all the mischief wliich makes it criminal in the eye of the 
law, whether it bo true or false, the allowing the proof of the truth 
would not only be a departure from principle, but would at once do 
away, with the elHcacy of tlie law in at least half of the cases falling 
within the mischief. \Ve care not whether the law makes a libel cri- 
minal on the technical ground usually Uwssigned, — viz. its tendency to 
breaebes of llie peace — or on the general policy of suppressing libel- 
lous writings ; that is, because it considers the malicious and un- 
authori/(!d attack on fame in the same way as it considers public 
ijuisaiices, assmdts, conspiracies to defraud, &c., &c. — not as mere 
matters of iiidividuarinjury, but as public outrages, which the gene- 
ral peace of society re«]iuri;s to be ciiiiiinally punished. It is 
puerile special-pleacling to cpiaiTel with the law, merely because 
the technical reason on wliich il rests may sound (|uainl and unsa- 
tisfactory, unless it can^also be shown that its real object is niis- 
chievoiis or unwise. "J'lu* public mischief of turbulent and iinau- 
ihorizcd attack <m character being what the law of a civilized 
country is to guard against, if it be clear that this mischief is pro- 
duced equally, whether the libel be liiu^ or false, there is no princi- 
ple on which the trutli can be admitted in defence. Until the law 
ceases to regard libel as an outrage njwn the peace ofaocietijy it 
cuiiiiot in cons'jsUaicy lieur anything IVoin the libeller but what 
tends to show that, in the particular instance, no such outrage 
has bct‘n committed ; and showing the tnilh of the statement, so 
far from doing tins, has rather the contrary tendency. Let il be 
declared tluit the Iraducer of private life, the malicious propa- 
gator of domestic foibles and obscure vices, is no public oft’endcr, 
but liiLS only a personal account to settle in monies numberecl 
with the individual whom he assails, and the law would be 
consistent at least, though, as wc think, highly unwise. But 
as long as you continue to denounce the libeller as a delincfueiit 
against society, as a criminal public disturber, it is 
to draw a distinction between true libels and false libels, .\ace 
both are noxious to the public. By doing so, you allow Vhe 
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libeller to address to society a defence which is purely- ad homi^ 
nem, — which only applw*to the individual* object or victim. 
Yt)ii allow him to throw rockets in the public streets, because he 
tickets them for liis private enemy— to commit a public nuisance, 
and. then set off against the public his score with A. B., for whom 
alone he tells you the nuisance was intended. — But the indictment, 
it is alleged, is after all a private proceeding, always prosecuted 
by the individual libelled, and on which no bill w^ould be found if 
pi osecuted by any other party : why not treat it, therefore, as a 
private proceeding, and allow the truth to be an answer to it? 
V\'e deny that it is a private proceeding. True, the crime is generally 
prosecuted by the libelled party, but it is not prosecuted for him, 
but for the public only. The prosecutor gains nothing by the pro- 
ceeding, but necessarily incurs expense, and trouble, and odium, 
and does not even clear his reputation. It has every quality of a 
public proceeding — the prosecutor is a witness — the form of action 
and the tribunal arc accordant with a public and not a private 
proceeiling — and the cud is punishment, not compensation. Every 
prosecution for housebreaking or robbery might as reasonably be 
styled a private proceeding, because tlie party prosecuting is, 
in ninety-nine cases of a hundred, the party injured by the crime, 
'^rhe prosecutor in all such cases is obviously but the instrument 
wdiicli puts in force the public Uiw for the ])ublic beuelit. 

Sonic writoi's on this subject take lofty ground: they boldly 
contend, that there is great hardship in a *paity being punished 
for speaking nothing but what is slrk:tly true, since every one, 
sa\ they, has the right of speaking the truth. That there is an 
ohllgalioit on every one to speak, and still more to publish, nothing 
but wliai is true, we admit; but we entirely deny that it follow-s 
from hence, that every one has any right to spc>ak, and still less 
to print and publish, all that is true. The right is necessarily 
limited to such truth alone as is beiudicial or not prejudicial to 
the public. "I'he trutlis ot science, of jiliilosophy, of literature, 
and of all intellectual and moral inquiry being clearly advanta- 
g(!ous to the world, are subject to ifot the slightest censure or 
restriction by the law of the land. But wh«n the law is called 
u|>oii to permit the publication of vituperative and defamatory 
truths, it becomes necessary first to inquire whether such truths 
possess an equal, or any rc!al claim at all, to the allowance of thf3 law. 
J^o such publications contribute to improve morals, to check crime, 
to incite to good conduct ? And, if so, do they attain those ends 
without countei balancing evils and disadvantages, which outweigh 
good effected? It must always be remembered, that the ques- 
tPii solely relates to volunteer and gratuitous publications of facts, 
the mere general object of holding up and exposing vicious 
/ and 
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and immoral members of society. We have before seen the great 
latitude allowed by the law for tlie comiimnication of inculpatory 
truth, in all circumstances wherein its coiiiinunicatioii can be 
considered as imperative, or itecessary, or even clearly useful, for 
any of the ordinary transactions or relations of life. Wherever the 
situation of the parties requires it, or the uninediate prevention of 
fraud or evil, or the promotion of any direct good end is attain- 
able by it, we have seen that the conimuiiication, in the manner • 
and to the extent which the object demands, is strictly innocent 
and justifiable. In so far also,* as the press is merely assisting 
and ancillary to the regular decisions of the law upon the conduct 
of individuals, we have seen that, in like fashion, scarcely any 
restraint is put on publication. When the judge condemns the 
fraudulent or immoral oflctidcr, the press may, with perfect im- 
punity, lend its aid to his exposure, hy publisliiiig full re ports of 
the proceedings, with al! coiiiimaits that are temperate and useful. 
'Thus far the press exercises no judicial or censorial functions ; it 
neither passes c^invictions, nor inflicts sent(‘iH!es. "riie law of the 
country, on legal cvidcuH e, has aftixed guilt on the ofl'eiuler, and 
the press is merely instrumental in reconling its decn*cs, and 
giving the.m that publicity which is alike necessary lor punishment, 
for example, and for caution. But it is obviously one thing to 
report <lecrecs, and another to pronounce them. 'The short-haiul 
writer of the court is an useful person in his station ; but he is 
obviously transplanted into a novel sphere, and one that r(M]iiires 
very different cjualificatioiis, when he. steps on the beiu’li, and 
assumes the ermine ()f the judge. '^Tlie self-styled friends of the 
press, however, are not satisfied with llie co-operati\e aiul iiiinis- 
tcrial department, in wdiicli it is at present free to act with im- 
piiiiitv, and in which we think* its efforts are highly serviceable. 

• — They demand for it an extended eiiqiire, and an original juris- 
diction of its own ; it ought, they contend, not merely to rt coid 
the judgments on offenders proiioiince’d by the law, but to consti- 
tute of itself a separate and distinct tribunal, not only taking 
cognizance of, and RtigmatiS.ing legal crimes which may escape the 
vengeance of the law', but, over and above all this, punishing 
offenders against morals and decency, and even good taste and 
good maimers, whom the ordinary law's coiisiiler entirely beyond 
tiieir coiitroul. 

Now, in the first place, if all truth is to be allowed, though 
defamatory and injurious, it is quite impossible to draw a distinc- 
tion betw een the different descriptions of such truth ; and a very 
considerable evil resulting, will be the publication of thoiisaiids^f*- 
mere indifferent and innocent actions, ^wliicli it imports iiothiiifiTto 
tlie public to know, and which yet, f6r numberless reasons, mVy 
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harn.ss and distress, and render ridiculous individuals in tlieir dis- 
closure. Natural inlirniities, hannless absurdities, venial weak- 
nesses in private life, which often beloii*; most to the best and most 
exemplary men — nay even private calamities and aiHictions — must 
all be laid oi)en to public criticism and cAiriosity, to the infinite 
sufterins;^ of tlic parties, and to the real ])rejiidice of the public 
taste. No y)erson, vvho attends to the character of the publi- 
cations of the present day, can doubt the great and mischievous 
<,*xtent of this class of abuses, cvtiii under a law which makes truth 
punishable. Tlien, with respect to all such delin(|uencies of in- 
dividuals as amount to breaches of law, an ordinary proc.eeding 
against them in a court would, in our opinion, be at once far 
mon' eiVeclive for every good end, and attended with fewer bad 
consec|iiences, than the unautheiitic statements of them in any 
publication of the press. Nothing can bo more rational than the 
doctrine of the 'J'hoodosian code , — *• J^'amosa seriptio libelloriini 
(pue nomine aexusatoris caret, miniine examinandu est, se.d penitus 
abolenda — niim rpii accnsalionis promotif)ne r onlidai, libera potius 
intt'ntione, quant captiosa atqiie occulta conscriptione, alhM'iiis 
(lebe't vitam in Judicium devocarc.’ Since crime so often goes 
uiipunislied from e.oncealmeiit, whenever it is known tln^ oppor- 
tunity of cJiastisemeut should not be lost ; and the caulioniug 
the world against a partieular felon or swindler, detecteal but 
untried, is at once a mode of giving valuable hints to the criminal, 
ami of exposing the laxity <.»f the law to tln^ observation of llutse 
who U)llow, or would fain adopt, the. same trade, lint — it is said 

-- th( *se t'xposurcs lead to prosecutions ; w<‘ doubt much any such 
cflect, and we think tiujv are quite as likely to deficit prosecutions, 
by putting parties on thear guard, so as to contrive escape or pic-- 
pai(‘ false evidence to mirt an indiclimait. 'I'he truth is, the 
jiistaiices are very rare of individuals coming forw'ard to pros(‘cute, 
fioni reading a story in a newspaper. 'The proscrcutor, in almost 
all cascis, is the party injure!! by the crime, and we think the infor- 
Jiiation as to the facts of the offender's guilt would, in general, 
answer as much good by being privAtely ami soberly conveyed 
to the party injured, or others in any way concerned, as hy ludiig 
blazoned to the world with the colouring of a nevvspa])er. State- 
ments of this sort also have the most prejudicial efhxt on jiarties 
actually put on their trial, and on the general proceedings of jus- 
tice, by pro-occupyiiig the minds of judges, jurymen, ami witnesses 
witli rumours and hearsays, the intlueiice of whicli cannot be 
entirely guarded against, even by the most cautious and refieetiiig 
^cxn. Nothing is more difficult, even for practised uih ids, than 
tPseparatc the previous vague knowledge from the evidence actually 
ardduced against the partji The great advantage of tlie regular 
/ legal 
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legal proceeding is, that the court has the full means of obtain- 
ing, cxarniiiiMg, ahd deciding on, prpper evidence of the facts 
charged ; whereas the publisher necessarily trusts to rumour and 
uncertain hearsay, which he has no means of properly scrutinizing 
or authenticating. The court being satisfied w'ith tlie evidence 
awards the calm and dispassionate sentence of the law. The 
publisher, for purposes of punishment, is obliged to resort to the 
language of vehement castigation and censure, with which per-^ • 
sonal and nialignant feeling is almost certain to be mixed up. In 
the court of justice iiuioceiice iu jirotected from danger by the 
strict forms and cautious rules, according to which guilt must be 
established. The tribunal of the press* proceeds per salfum, 
and admitting hearsay as truth, and wl^spers and rumours as 

• We cannot resist referrmg our readers who are not only startled at tiie jurisdirtioii 
claiinefl, but amused by the airs of grandeur and conscqiienf:e assunuMl by the monitors 
of the press, to a little Ks^ay ^of Ur. Franklin, — :i writer who, it must lie admitted, 
knew and respecteil as much as any man the legitimate ser\icos of the press, while his 
strong sense laughed at its pretenbions and exposed its misthievous tendencies. — 

Jt is entitled: — 

‘ AN ACCOUNT OF THE SUPHEMEST COI RT OF JUDICATURE IN PENNSYLVANIA J VIZ., THE 
Cot nr OF THE press. 

• Pou'cr of this Court. — It may receiNe and promulgate accllsation^ of all kinds against 
all persons and characters among the eiti/ens of the state, and oxen against all inferior 
ronrisj and may judge, .sentence, and roiideiiiu to infamy, not only private Individuals, 
but puldic bodies, &c., with or w'itliout iiupiiry or hearing, at the Courts discretion, 

^Jnwlmf favour and for whose emolument this Courtis esiahhshed, — In favour of 
about one citizen in five, hundred, who, by education, or practice in scriVibling, has 
acquired a tolerablu .style as to grammar and construction so as to bear printing, op who 
In po.s*.esscd of a fe,w type',. Tlii^ five-bundredlh pait of the riti/ens liaxo the privi- 
lege of accusing and abuMng the other four hundred and ninety-nine parts at their 
pleasure, or they may liire out their pens ami press to others for that purpose. 

‘ Practice of tfw Court — It is not govenieil by any of the rules of the common courts 
of law. 'I’lu* accused is allowed no grand jury to judge of the truth of the accusation 
before it is publicly made, nor is the name of the accuser made known to ]iiin,nor has 
he an opportunity of confronting the witnesses against bun, for I hoy are kept in the 
dark, as in the Spanish Court of Inquisition. Nor is there any petty jury' of his peers 
sworn to try the truth of the rhargC'.. The procccilings are .also sometimes so rapid, 
that an honest good citi/cu may find himself si^'Menly and unexpectedly an used, 
and in the same morning judged and condemned, and sentence pronounced against 
him that he is a rogue and a viflain. Yet, if an officer of this court receives the 
slightest check for miseomluct in ^his his office, he claims iinmedialcly the rights of 
a Iree citizen by tbe constitution, and demands to know bis accuser, to confront the 
witnesses, and to h.i\e a ftiir trial by jury of his peers. 

• Ug whom this Court is commissioned or constituted. — It is not by any commission 

from the supreme executive council , who might previously judge of the abilities, inte- 
grity, knowledge, ^tc. of the persons fo be appointed to this great trust of deciding 
upon the characters and good fame of the citizens, for this court is above that council, 
and may aeatse, judge, and condemn it at pleasure. Nor is it hereditary, as in the 
court of dernier ressort in the Peerage of England j but any man who r.in procure pen, 
ink, and paper, w’ith a press, a fexv types, ami a huge pair of blacking balls, may coin- 
inissionate bimsclf, and bis court is immediately established in the plenary po^ses^iori 
and exercise of its rights j fur if you make the least complaint of \\\e jutige''s coiidi^^.- 
hc duiibs his blacking-halls ill your frice wheicver he meets you, and, be.sides teafc .g 
your private character to fritters, marks you out i for the odium of the public asyw 
cnemg to the liberiy of the prew.’— Memoirs, \ol. Ifrf, p. 303. V 

. proofs>>.j 
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* proofs, necessarily condemns the innocent alm^ost as often as the 
culpable. Under pretext of exposing the guilty, the spotk^ss are 
thus perpetually assailed and insulted — and this even in many 
instances where the remedy by legal’ proceeding can afford no suf- 
ficient compensation. Lastly, from the erring, fallible, and care- 
less character of the censors, tlieir exposure carries with it a dimi- 
nished authority, even where it falls in a deserving quarter. The 
sentence of a court carries credit on the face of it ; and the indi- 
vidual there pnuiounced guilty, is believed to be so by the world. 
But the unauthorised stigmas of the press arc often treated as 
malicious and idle rumours — at best they create vague suspicion, 
and distrust, ratlier than stamp clear guilt on tlie otfender. — 
'^riicy soil and bespatter private fame rather tlian destroy it — and 
cripple and damage characters in such a way as to annoy without 
amending the individual, and perplex the public without giving it 
undoubted inforniation on which to shape its conduct towards 
the parties, 'fho world are often incliiK.Hl to say, wdlh the Km- 
peror Constantine, in such cases, ‘ Iimoceiis croditur cui defilit 
accusator, cum non defiierit iniinicus.' 

It is, however, alleged that a large class of vices and moral 
crimes, being altogether beyond the reach of the la\v, it is at least 
useful that the press should have the po^cr of exposing and cen- 
suring all thes(?, since they must ollierwisii go unpunished. We 
admit the dti])lorable extent to which vice and iin morality, under 
any system of law, may be carrietl, witliosit infringing positive 
rules ; and wliile this is one among the nnstances of llie necessary 
imperfection of bunian laws, it atfords the strongest motive for 
adding efticacy and strength, by every means in oiir power, to 
moral and divine .sanctions. But if private profligacy and im- 
moral iiululgence are to be subjected to the jurisdiction of lite- 
rary censors, w^ith summary powers of accusation, conviction, 
and sentence, upon what |3iincip]c are tli(‘y not brought w'ilhiii 
the ordinary laws of the country, whose proceedings would be 
safer, more vigorous, and attended with less dangerous con- 
sequences ? All reasons, which excluWe certain otl’ences of man 
against bis Maker from the scope of human law, exist, and 
more strongly still, against their subjection to the irresponsible 
inquisitions of the press. The vices, in fact, which laws fail to 
suppress, we must trust to education, to moral, and intellectual, 
and religious habits iu the community, to check, if not to eradi- 
cate. What the legislator and the judge cannot punish, must be 
left* to the ])ulpit, the school, the university, and above all, the 
.k^o^cicncc of individuals to prevent; and on tin so, w'c .^uspect, 
sofifety must depend for the purity and morals of its members, 
r^ier than on the fostering Vores of anonymous scribes and obscure 

satirists. 
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satirists. The dread of exposure is at least as likely to produce ' 
hypocrisy as virtue ; and we must lay better foundations for morals 
than the terrors of a literary police. That regard to character 
and estimation with the world do materially co-operate towards 
the morality of individuals, who could be the fool to dispute ? — 
and tiie dread of public disgrace will occasionally iniliience bene- 
ficially the most hardened sinner. ^ Non prius laudes contonip- 
sinius quam laudanda facere desivimus.^ But let it be reiuem-* 
bcrcd that a very active, constant, and, we believe, the only safe 
and efficient censorship on imfividual conduct is kept up by 
means of the ordinary intercourses of society, without any aid 
from the press. in the little circle, in which every member 
moves ill society, his actions, even the most private, are, almost 
to a hurtful extent, known, and canvassed, and pronounceil upon. 
If the window of Momus he hopeless, the eyes of Argus are at 
least active and universally curious. Tew things arc concealed 
from next-door neighbours, or from their neighbours. Curiosity 
is*e,ver awakt^, envy is watchful, self-interest ol>liges us to ascertain 
th(? hahits ami character of those with whom we are in relation, 
l^'anie, >vith Ih’r wings, eyes, ears, and tongues, was an efficient 
‘ nuncta vori,’ long before a steam-printing-press or a Sunday-paper 
was thought of. Scandal passes * pernicibus alis,’ from house to 
liousi' — gross infractions of morality or dt'cency, committed in 
one stieet, are soon canvassed by a whole town or neighhoiirhood 
— and the law*^ opposes no clieck whatever to this spi^cies of. most 
effectual censiirt^ ; since 'all that is true may be said and talked 
about willi absolute impunity. '^Iliis sort of surveillance has also 
llu? ailvaiUage of b<fmg carried on by neighbours and friends, who 
really have a material interest in the conduct of their associates, 
and who, from local connexion and opjiortiinity, have tolerable 
means of learning the truth. And after all, however bitter the 
slander, or delaiiiatory the gossip, it at most but the uiiembo- 
dic'd elVusion of fugitive loquacity. But the anonymous censor of 
the press, without legitimate interest in the matter, frequently im- 
pelled by sordid or maliciolis views, with far less means of arriving 
at truth, and with* a perpetual motive to exaggerate and colour 
for effect, demands to be intrusted with the powder of disseminat- 
ing hearsays, not in fugitive words, but with the permanent stigma 
of printing, and this to thousands of persons unconcerned in the 
imlividuars conduct — nay, perhaps, before ignorant of his exist- 
ence. Candid censure and friendly rejiroacli thus become ma- 
licious persecution ami attack — ^and the whispers of monitory bhtme 
are heightened into the cry of detraction. No ilistinctioii is #b« 
served by llie strange and hardened ^pd eager eyes of the unifc;r- 
ling feeders of columns, between the Sl;ttled profligacy of tlie nifen 
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’and the rash error of the boy. The locus pmi{enti<Sy which God 
and nature and society gra\it, is cut off. He whom Wisdom 
would rebuke with kindness, and bid ‘ go and sin no more,’ is at 
once pilloried and branded, and turned out hopeless and callous 
to a vvorlil in w'hich he thinks every man’s hand is for ever to be 
against him. If this system is to go on, the peace of families 
and of neighbourhoods must be perpetually agitated and harassed 
by rude intrusions on the sanctities of domestic retirement, to 
drag i'orth not only the smaller vices, and venial frailties of indivi- 
duals, but their innocent and indjflerent actions — even their mis- 
fortunes, ilieir inlirmities, their sorrows — whenever these can be 
made tlie subject of a heartless and mercenary exhibition to the 
multitude. 

‘ Jam scevus apertam 
In rabiein verti ccepit joeus,et per honestas 
Ire (louios iinpune ininax — Dohiere irnjento 
Dente laecssiti : fuit intactis tpioquo ciira 
Coriditioiie super communi’ — 

’riio propri(‘ty of allowing unchecked such a vigour beyond the 
law is surely at least questionable, 

V\ l»en satire and conuuly hold up classes of knaves, and fools, 
and [»rett‘iiders, to public hconi, tlu'y do a service to morals and 
gor)jl taste, without committing any attack on individual security; 
but when the moral lesson <legeiierat«is into a furious Imiil after 
individual transgressors — a hue and cry against every one who is a 
little more licentious or ridieulous than his*neiglibours, or, perhaps, 
only a little more unreserved — it becomes a question, whether any 
goijd end effected ran at all compensate to society for the coidi- 
be^trayed — tlio bad blood and uncharitable feelings excited — 
and the appetite created ainl pampered fur private scandal and 
detraction. 'J'o set oiu; part of society (and this by no means the 
inoftt pure or the most uprigl^t part) lo lash and castigate the other 
into virlne and di’corimi of conduct — tins is a moral ex}>edieiit, the 
])ropriety i)f whicli we may be permitted to question. At the very 
best it is only the nostrum of the cmpiilc, who (ixpels one poison 
from the constitution by introducing anotlier still more malignant 
in its place. Society gains little if, in attempting to sluit one door 
against d<djaiichery and ])rotligacy, it opens a wider portal for 
slander to enter, w ith scurrility, envy, and perlidy in her train. Our 
constitution prefers occasionally encountering the excesses of 
Jiherty to arbitrary expedients, which in excluding sedition might 
emlanger rational freedom. It prefers the nuisances of Westminster 
UMil.'^ and Orator Hunts to the ]>eriloiis preventives of a military 
polv^ and general warrants.^ And for our own part (and wc 
be^we the reflecting porlioif^f the public arc quite of our mind) 

, “ we 
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we should consider open profligacy a less evil than cautious hypo- 
crisy and (external decorum, brought about by the domestic inqui- 
sitions of authors, and the licensed disclosures of spies on private 
life. We should deem licentious morals a smaller nuisance than 
a vulgar despotism of irresponsible writers. — But tliere is in ti iith 
no such choice to be made ; for by giving further license to such 
a mischievous censorship, we should admit one evil without in any 
degree getting rid of another. We believe the real j>rortigates and 
knaves of society feel litth^, if any, elfective dread of the cri- 
minations of the press, which so many who are deserving of them 
contrive to stifle, or evade, or set at nought, or turn to profitable 
account in a war of words, and which are generally meted out 
more from accident and caprice than in any certain proportion 
to the guilt of the individual. Without aid froni the press, conduct 
grossly reprehensible must be known to the friends and relations 
of the party, that is, to all those on whose good opinion lu* sets 
a value; and the additional censure of tlionsands for whom he 
cares nothing, can have few terrors for one who has already 
steeled his feelings against the scorn and aversion of kindred and 
connexions. Besides it is no small diiiiiniition of their weight and 
utility, as correctors of vice, that tin', part of the press to wliom 
this sort of police — this moral gem-d" armarie — belongs, cannot 
possibly be entirely above the reach of corruption, and absolutely 
cannot be above the suspicion of it, — though we believe thti press 
of this country to be on the W'hole as free from this taint, as, 
from the nature of thiij^s, can be the, c,ase. We wisli wo could 
say the same thing as to the infliiencci of nialigiiaiit and angry 
passions, which lead it to hunt down, with unrelenting annoyance, 
those victims who lia})|)cii U> incur its displeasure, anil whose cha- 
racters, from some unfortunate stigma, may disqualify them for 
facing their persecutors in a court of justice — or whose known 
temper and principles make it certipn that they will stoop to no 
such appeals.* 

We believe, therefore, that the attempt to write down the 
follies and vices of socioVy is, in truth, hopeless and visionary : 
we do not dispute by any means the great utility and efficacy ot 


• The utter want of all principle upon which »»omc newspapers conduct themselves, 
as to the public, when they think it possible to injure, by so Uuinjf, iiulividunls who have 
ill any way incurred tlu;ir -spleen, is often iiianilested in. methods, at the meanness of 
which it is impossible not to smile. If a speaker in parliament clears the gallery when 
the reporters think he ou({ht not to do so, they make a compact among themsches, 
and no notice is taken for iiii>nth'«, even for years, of his appearances in the house.^ Tlii-> 
happened once even to so ciiiincMit a person as Mr. Windham. The same system has 
been pursued sometimes in regard to professional men, of whicb we could point^mi x 
Aery recent and most degrading example; but the parliamentary reporter* are Aw. in 
most cases, persons who ought to be far iodei{{ above the contamination of an¥ ^u(^h 
tricks. >• 

ino\al 
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iiioral writings, and satires on vice and folly in the. abstract, or 
exposing and reprehending whole classes of those who indulge in 
lliein ; but we doubt the services of personal vituperation, and tlie 
exposure of individual conduct, by wAy of correction or example : 
and even if we thought this system eflicacious, are at a loss to 
know where such a trenieiidous power can be safely lodged* 
Horace retpiircs the condition of spotless integrity as well as 
literary merit, in those who are to censure otliers with impu- 
nity : — 

. • . • , .• * ‘si quis 

Opproliriis (lignum latraverit integer ij)sc i 

— Solvciitur risu tabulaj — tu missus abibis/ 

And, doubtless, a perfect moral cliarai’ler might safely he invested 
with a censoiship ov(*r folly and \iee; but trusted in tlic frail, irre- 
sponsible, and often mercenary hands of anonymous writers, wo 
ur(i satisiied such powers are attended evils far counter- 

balant'ing any good to be derived from llunn. i*jot one of the 
least of these aceompanying evils is, tiui eonstant familiarity of 
the )>iiblic mind witli scenes and details of inimoralily which this 
system of exposure occasions. The publications of the iinglisli 
press are disgraced and disfigured by a eonstant oxliibition of vice 
in all its nauseating partieulars and deformities, which is unknown 
to the press of other countries, and wliieh, though undoubtedly 
arising from tlio sii]>erior freedom of publication in this country, 
must he reckoned among tlie heaviest prices, paid by us for that 
great blessing. 'Fhen' are fi‘w fathers of families in the respeetahle 
classes of society who arc not in daily dread of the exposure of 
their children’s minds to the conlamiiialiiig descriptions and details 
of our daily and weekly prints. '^I'he proceedings of Courts of 
Justice and Foliec-ortiee.s .supply nbiindance of this peniicious food, 
and in so doing, eounterbalaiice much of the good derived from 
the reports of tlunr proceedings -what is wanted is eked out 
by the current slanders of society, the careless and exaggerated 
reports of Jiireling news-purveyors, and tlie second-hand scandal of 
saloons and club-houses. Gossip and personality have alway.s 
been the evils more or le.ss incident to free •publication ; but 
we believe the present day has had the ciedit of seeing, for the 
first time, journals established and rising into sudden vogue and 
celebrity, on the mere iinas.sisted pretensioirs of superiority in 
detraction, of an unrivalled supply of licentious tittle-tattle and 
details of modisli intrigues, or a matchless audacity of malice, 
whidi spares neither rank, nor sex, nor innocence, in its .scurrilous 
U£tsu|ilts. It is most discreditable to society that .sm li sordid and 
shg^poless appeals to the basest passions of our nature should, 
witli an eucourageinerdiaud rewai'd which enables the ofl’eiH 
^'OL. xxxv. NO. Lxx- 2 dera 
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ders to set the laws at defiance, and pursue their profitable and 
abandoned trade, unchecked by \hG ineffectual inflictions of 
justice. 

When we are told that the law which says truth may be a libel 
is harsh and severe, that it tends to check censures on bad mea- 
sures of governnierit — that it places the press in jeopardy when 
usefully holding up private vice, or exposing bad morals or bad 
taste, we bog, in refutation of all such objections, to I'efcr tc 
every reader’s experience of the actual contents of tlie publica- 
tions every day before his eyes. Does lu^ tlicre see any timid 
truckling to power? — any crouching servility to rank and autho- 
rity ?■ — any cautious forbearance or pusillanimous delicacy towards 
vice and delinquency, or even towards harmless folly and absur- 
dity, whether titled or obscure? — Is there any symptom of a 
terror of declai'ing, or even of exaggerating and exceeding, all pos- 
sible truth ? — any app<^araiicc of the timidity of men snfFei-iiig under 
ail oppressive law ? If llie opposite of all these symptoms distin- 
guishes, and often disgraces, the bold press of this day, we care 
not what the law may he in theory, (thougli we have already 
shown that its theoretical principle can scarcely e\er bear severely 
on any publics, or political, or useful discussion) — it is manifest 
that in practice and effect, at least, it is not to be charged with 
tyranny and oppression ; — that its errors, if it have them, are 
much ratlier on tlie side of leniency than of rigour — that it 
requires strenglhcnipg rather than relaxing. If the law be rigorous, 
it must, at least, be allowed that libel and slander, like heres}, 
prosper by persecution. And if the static of the press be that to 
which we have alluded, under a law which allows trulh to be pro- 
secuted w'hoii defaiuutory, into what untried latitude of license might 
we expect it to rush, if the feeble fences of pri\ale life and fame 
were at one blow removed,- — if unqualiiicd impunity w^ere declared 
for the publication of cvcrylhiiig not false? Above all, when w'e 
have show'll that what is called the harsh, but is in truth the feeble, 
effect of tlie law exi'Uuiing evidence of truth, can really fall alone 
on that class of publicatiiais where the press commits its greatest, 
its most pernicious, and its least pulliable excesses — we mean 
the libels on private character- — w'e ask whether it w^ould not be 
the height of rashness and impolicy to allow further license where 
loo iinicli exists already — ^where licentiousness is unmitigated by 
any of the laudable motives, or useful ends, which often go far to 
redeem the exuberances of political and speculative writers ? 

The truth is, the proceeding by indictment (which, it will be 
remembered, is the only proceeding applicable to libellous 
so far from being a severe, is a too slight and inefficient GhecK on 
the transgressions of the woi^st claSa of authors. Prosecu^>ns 
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by indictment are extremely rare, and the rt'ason is obvious, 
nie individual libelled does not by this proceeding advance a 
step towards clearing his character— nay, by adopting a proceed- 
ing in which truth is no defence, he, in effect, makes a tolerably 
plain confession that there is some ground at least tor the charges 
made against him ; he thus goc\s into court to assert the strict, 
though, as we think, salutmy and evidently not oppressive law, 
— that the libeller must bo punished, although the victim admits , 
some truth in the libel. This is, a proceeding — like'- many other 
salutary proceedings — naturally open to popular ob jections against 
tlie party resorting to it ; and he accorilingly arms the defiindanl 
and his counsel with the opportunity, abundantly taken advantage, 
ot^ to hold him up to the court and the world as evading the dis 
cussion of the Iriitli of his conduct, and confessing himself guilty 
of what has been written against him. ^J'his is insinuated and 
reiterated with such stress aiul explicitness* that although lie walks 
out of court, having convicted the libeller, it is well understood and 
carefully published the press, lha( his triiinipli is not that of 
entire innocence, but of an implied admission of at least partial 
guilt. When such is the effect of the procceiliiig, no wonder that 
few individuals, whose real misdeeds are published, think fit lo 
prosecute, paiticularly when tlu' pio.seciitioii publishes their delin- 
quencies to thousands, who would otherwise have never heard of 
their existence. When an instance, then'Tore, occurs (as it some- 
times, though rarely, does) of an oflender being goaded by velie- 
ineiit iiiveclivc into a proreeding by indictment against writers who 
have slated his crimes to tlu' world, the prosecution excites the more 
sensation from its extreim* rarity; a elamour is raised, and ec‘hoed 
from journal to journal — the slantie.rous publishers f(‘el their traffic 
endaiigereil, — and waiters of all kinds, iialiirally desirous not lo 
lose II chiinee of arcjuiring exlendeil powia', join in filling the 
public car w itli a eiy, i\K\V^he lihrriij of fka press is in jeopardy. 
On all sides wo hear the same clamours—ihat the law of libel is 
oppressive and tyraimiial — that truth sly>nld be ileclared no libel; 
— and all this, simply because one individual has been found so 
unwise, or so abandoned, as^lo be willing to confess, by iinpJica- 
tioti, his offeiidings, and lo pay the price of disgraceful notoriety, 
rather than leave unpunished the revealcr of his iniquity. To 
suppose that the press lias n'ally anything lo fc‘ar from such prose- 
cutions, can only arise from a want of thorough knowledge of 
the i^alure and effects of the proceeding- It is, in fact, to suppose 
persons libelled to be iiiiinflueijced by the ordinary motives of 
tfie^ — gratuitous ( oveters of ilisgraee, and lovers] of costly expo-* 
siwy# vrhen cheap coniealin^At lies in their power. 

Wg will, however, fairly sHlinitthat if the proceeding by indict-. 

0, q 2 ment 
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inent wore, in its ^>ractical cflect, as severe a reprehension of pub- 
lishers iA defamatory truth as it may appear to be in its principle — 
if it had anything like a tendency to repress all exposure whatever 
even of private delinquents — ^we should liesitate before we approved 
of such a proceeding. In the foregoing observations we beg dis- 
tinctly not to be considered as arguing for the entire exclusion of 
the press from all censorship over private actions. In a limited 
degree we believe such exposures may occasionally be useful. Buf 
we impugn the prevalent and popular doctrine, that the press exer- 
cises a natural and salutary jurisdiction over all private vices and 
irregularititjs, as well as over public conduct and public affairs 
— that news-writers are the legitimate correctors of those who sin 
against morals without ofleiuling the law — and that the rc])rchcn- 
sion of instances of private vice is as much their undoubted and 
legitimate province, as the examination of political niensiires and the 
discussion of the pubVic conduct of public men. Against this 
wide and novel extension of their sway we beg to protest as un- 
sound and dangerous ; and in opposition to it, we desii t‘ to im- 
press on the public wliat we <H)iiceive to be the great and necessary 
defects of this sort of c(Misorship, and the evils inevitably incident 
to such interference of the press with private life. The news-writers 
have at least ample scope and room enough already. Tlic risk at 
which truth is now published is, indeed, almost next to nothing. 
There is no liability to tlie civil action, which puts damages into 
the iiidividuars purscj— no responsibilitv to the criminal information, 
which lias the attractioii of clearing np his fame. But there is 
the bare possibility of the assaileil party being so destitute of 
common discretion and prudent advice as to come, without intcri st 
or advantage, a confilvm rem^ into a court, to degrade liimself by 
convicting his advci'sary, on an indictment, in which tlie pniiish- 
inent of the defendant carries with it the ignominy of the prosecu- 
tor. That the adinission of proof of .die truth of the thing w ritt(*n 
W'ould be no shield at all to the publishers of political and reli- 
gious libels, or any other libels than tliose on private chararler, 
we think \ve have sulHcicutly shown ; and what better safeguard 
even personal defaniers can desire against any excessi\e disposi- 
tion to prost'cute private truths, than the natural aversion of men 
to public admission of delinquency, we confess we arc at a loss 
to conceive. 

At the same time, however, that vve think the allowing truth to 
be a defence would open a door to a mischievous increase of im- 
pertinent, immoral, and vexatious disclosures of private coiifluct, 
and would, by thus augmenting an existing evil, be liiglily 
diciul to society, we must take the liberty to remind writers^und 
publishers that such an alteration, if eff ected, w ould by no md^jns 

increase 
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‘increase their powers in the degree which they, may contemplate. 
They must not suppose that it is the exclusion of the evidence of 
truth which is the solti cause of their responsibility to tlie law, even 
ill cases where I hey profess to set forth matters of fact. Any one 
who has observed proceedings of this kind in courts of justice, must 
Iiave seen that in tlie majority of cases it is the manner as much, and 
even more, tliaii the matter, wliich gives the sling to the libel, — 
•which at once provokes the wrath of ])rosecutors, and influences 
juries to convict. It is comparatively rare, indeed, to see a jirose- 
ciitioii founded on the naked diid uiicolourcd statement of a 
fact, however inculpatory of an individual. It is the accom- 
jianying venom and scurrility, — the hard names and epithets 
enveloping the statement — which exasperate parties to prosecute ; 
and these, it must be obser\ed, would in general be almost 
equally libe.llous, whether truth formed a defence to a [irosecu- 
lion or not. liven in the extraordinary •instance to which wc 
have just alluded, it is almost certain that, had the law allowed 
truth to be shown as a justiticalion, the result of the prosecution 
must have equally been tlie comiction of tlie defendant; since, 
thougli the main facts of the libel might, perhaps, in tliat case, 
have been establislied by proof, the iiiveetivri and abuse accompa- 
nying it were', such as tlu* judge and jury must huvi*,, in all proba- 
bility, h(‘ld to be iiialieious ami uiijustiiiable. And, indeed, even 
under the present state of the law, it si^ems to be clear, that the 
mere candid ami im exaggerated siatemeiit oft the fact of a party’s 
having been convivtcd of a crime, is imt punishable as a libeJ, 
provided the ivriter can prove the truth of tlie statement by 
legal evidence, wliieli, in thi^ instance alluded to, it must be 
renuaiibercil, was not. allenipfcd. In discussing another point, 
we shall presently allude to the authority of a very learned judge 
on the legality of such a statement. If writers will state facts 
witli tolerable fairness an^ accuracy, and comiiieiit upon tliem 
with sobriety and moderation, tlu^y need not have much fear of 
prosecution, even where the statement may not be altogellnu* well- 
founded; and w luu'c the statement is trAe, they certainly need have 
110 dread at all that proceedings will be adojited by which pro- 
secutors incur heavy cxpen.'jcs, and virtually stab their own charac- 
ters. In civil actions, where the truth is by hnv a perfect justifi- 
cation of the libel, experii'iice constantly shows how the habitual 
exaggeration and inaccuracy of autliors defeats tlie jirotcctioii 
which the law would in this instance lend tlicin. The extreme 
difihcuUy of milking out by evidence the truth of a libel In such a 
^n-f^cediiig, so that the defendant shall obtain a verdict, is almost 
pn^verbial among lawyers,^ Such justifications are frequently 
al^audpued as hopeless on h^al advice, and perpetually fail when 
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attempted ; and o^ne principal reason is, that it so rarely happens, 
that the author, even when the basis ^oif his story is fact, has not 
gone beyond the line of truthy either in his statements or his 
insinuations — or that lie has not so mixed up his facts with general 
aspersion, that the libel contains much defamatory matter utterly 
incapable of proof. 

This is also one of the causes of the small damages so fre- 
quently given in actions for libel. Where the main imputations* 
of the libel are proved to be true, but the author has superadded 
calumny incapable of proof, the damages are of course merely 
given for the excess beyond the trutli, and not in proportion to 
the general offensive! less of the whole composition. An objec- 
tion is soinetinics made to the present state of the law, which 
allows to the plaintiff’ full costs, however small the damages 
he may recover. It is said that this gives occasion for vexatious 
actions, instigated by n^edy altornies for tlie mere object of costs, 
where the plaintiff' is really indift’erent to the aspersion, and would 
not, on his own account, institute any proceeding. That this is 
sometimes the motive of such actions we doubt not. lint that 
civil actions are, on the whole, by any means so frequent as to 
bear at all harsidy on tlie transgressions of the press, we entirely 
deny. Indeed, tlic most intelligent and best informed of those who 
have impugned the libel law in other points as severe, have 'made 
it matter of complaint that such proceedings are too rare, and that 
the remedy by civil .‘ictioii is not sufficiently efficacious in sup- 
pressing libels of falsehood ; and when it is consitlcred that the 
action only ai)plies to check the statement of what is false, and 
is defeated at once Avhen the libel is proveil to be true, we can- 
not imagine a sound reason why such actions slioiild be, in the 
.slightest degree, discouraged, by depriving the plaintiff' of costs, 
merely because the libel happeiLs not to be of so aggravated 
a stamp as to call for severe <lamage/j. However opinions may 
difi’er as to the good arising from the publication of defamatory 
truth, no one will bo haj’dy enough to contend that any benefit 
can result from the encouragement of calumnious falsehood. 

But an f)bjectiMi is made by persons whose acuteness gives 
weight to their remarks, that tlie exclusion of the evidence of 
truth in prosecutions has a pernicious effect — in weakening tlie 
efficacy of the proceeding by indictment as a check on the evil 
of false libels. It is said that persons falsely calumniated are 
deterred from the proceeding by the fear of appearing to admit 
the slander ; while at the same time the civil remedy by action is 
objectionable to persons of honour and delicacy, who dislike swb* 
initting their characters to estimation, jin money by a jury. False 
libek; it is alleged^ are thus not sufiiciihtly punished ; and it is 
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tended, that if the truth were admitted as evidence, prosecutions 
would be more frequently resorted to by innoront individuals, who 
would then have no fear of endangering their fame, while they 
punished their calumniators. N ow, wc do not entirely agree in these 
premises, — and still less do we assent to the conclusion drawn 
from them. Though we admit that the proceeding by indictment 
is not a very frequent mode of punishing the false libeller, on 
account of the objection above pointed out, yet it is by no means 
entirely inoperative for this object: instances do occasionally occur 
wherein public bodies, or individuals of high and unquestioned 
character, do brave the insinuations which may be made against 
them, and [)unish by indictment their false calumniators. And, 
indeed, we much doubt whether, in almost all such cases where 
the libel does not impute legal guilt, the prosecutor would not be 
allowed, if he pleased, to prove the falsehood of the libel as a 
part of his case. In the King d. Hatchavd, Sta. voL 32, 

p. 67 4, this course was adopted ; and the defendant was punished 
for a malignant libel by an iinlictmeiit, vvithoiit the least compro- 
mise of the prosecutor’s character. Nor can we admit that the civil 
action is by any means so rarely adopted, or is so inefficacious a 
remedy, as this objection supposes. Our courts are very frecpiently 
occupied with such proceedings ; and it is not iinfreqiient for 
such damages to be awarded, as at once punish the libeller, and 
cannot wound the honour of the most fastidious plaintiffi lie- 
sides, we think that this supposed delicacy on the part of 
persons libelled is more imagiiiaiy th?m iral. Jt is pretty 
well understood that the damages given (although in principle 
compensatory, and not j)enal) are in reality the measure of the 
defendant’s offence, rather than of the plaintiff’s character — and are 
assessed more with reference to the malignity and oft’ensiveiiess of 
the particular calumny, than to aily supposed subtraction of general 
fame from the individual assai*<^d. lint besides this, the libeller 
of falsehood is almost always open (at least in cases ol malig- 
nity ill the statement) to penal proceedings by information 
granted by the court, in which the injiifted jiarty has the double 
advantage of purging himself of the imputation^ and of punishing 
his defanier by fine and imprisonment. If these modes are not 
sufficiently efficacious, we would have them rendered more so. 
If libellous falsehoods arc not punished wdth .sufficient rigour, 
let the laws be rendered more efficacious — but do not provide 
for their suppression at the expense of the only existing check 
against the libels of truth. In late times, too, the court of 
KirJg’s Bench appear somewhat more readily to have granted 
crirnihal informations, in casjps of clear malignity and falsehood of 
statehient; and tlie distinction as to the rank and station of tlie 
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applit anlh appeals of late to have been judiciously less attended 
to* We,' of course, admit that tlic«cvil of false calumny is the 
"reater, and is that which mainly demands legal reprehension ; 
— but, for the reasons beford given, we think tlie slanders of truth 
are also rightly punishable,' — and we are convinced that, if greater 
license is allowed for publishing defamatory truth, malignant 
falsehoods Avill infallibly follow in greater numbers in its train. 
But, we conceive the law, if left in its present condition, affords 
efficient modes of proceeding for checking the evils of both kinds ; 
and from the recent clamours 6f the press, it would appear as if 
the public had begun to feel their efficacy, and to testify this by a 
more frequent resort to them. Jf, however, the law requires to be 
strengthened in one quarter, let it not be by an imprudent relaxation 
in another. Let the remedy by criminal information be more ex- 
tensively applied by the court of King’s Bench, if the growing 
excesses ol' an over-active press are found to require such rigour. 
Let not the remedy by action be weakened by an alteration of 
the law as to costs ; let aspersed parties be prompt to avenge 
their characters hy appeal to the law ;■ — and, above all, lei juries 
strictly do their duty. The libellers who deal in slander, wliether 
false or true, will then, we conceive, find that tlieir prolits, enormous 
as these are, will fail to compensate them against the just inflic- 
tions of the law. 

It is at least questionable whether, by allowing the evidence of 
truth, the law woijjd in practice acquire an increased . vigour 
against false libels- 7li)Ueiiipls would be. niadf^ in e\ery pro- 
secution, by cross-cxaminatioii of the prosecutor’s witnesses, if 
not by the production of tlirect exidence, to make out sonic show 
of colour for the slatcnioiit ; and the party falsely libelled would 
iJius be assailed and annoyed, and would by no means find the. 
road entirely smooth to the conviction of the libeller. But the 
main and pernicious consequence would be only to alter the cur- 
rent of slander, and slightly to change its polluted channel. The 
malicious lies of the press might be a little, we do not think tliey 
would be materially, lesseicd. But we are clear that the number 
of inipertineiit, and useless, and nauseous truths disclosed as to 
individuals, would be alanniiigly increased. One great field of 
scurrilous personality being left beyond the law’s reach, the; aim of 
cunning writers would be to asperse and abuse to the utmost, keep- 
ing within the bounds of fact. As far as the injury to the public 
mind is concerned, the evil would be the same, — contaminating 
exposures and immoral details are certainly not less pernicio^iS to 
readers when true tlian when false ; and, pnfortimately, socie^ it* 
so constituted, that the supply of abundant materials for the cor- 
ruption of public taste and morals nviy at all times be found with- 
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•out waiH^tiring into the regions of absolute fiilsehood. The press, 
if unrestrained by the law,^would lind a nevei -failing, harvest of 
this sort in perfidious disclosures and uuauthorizecl breaches, of 
private confidence, without being driven to deviate into indictable 
fancies and dangerous inventions. The vicious appetite for slander 
and personality would thus be fed to satiety with scandalous exhi- 
bitions, only the more attractive for being strictly true — for which 
dhe publishers would be rewarded with profits proportionate to 
their zest, and such as would perpetually stimulate their mis- 
chievous curiosity, and afford 4heni the means of continually 
widening and strengthening a system of lucrative espionnage on 
private actions. 

VVe must now offer a few obsei-vations on the important ques- 
tion, whether the truth of the libellous statement oughib to be 
received in evidence m mitigation of the defmdanVs f^iiilt, when 
brought up for judgment. 'Tin) interest ot^ tlic subject — and espe- 
cially at the present moment — must be our apology for the length 
to which these remarks are extending. Much doubt and discussion 
have arisen in our courts ou this question ; and the practice on the 
subject does not appear to have been quite uniform. In the case 
of the King 'u. Finnerty, in 181 J, affidavits of the truth of the 
facts stated were refused. '^riiey had been rectuved in the 
prior case of the King v. Draper; but it would seem that 
this was by consent of the prosecutor. In the case of the 
King V. Burdett, 4 Barnewall and Aldersoids Reports, T/il, 
the qiiestioii was much considered aiul tliscussed. The libel 
there consisted of an inllaminatory letter, written by Sir Francis 
Biirtlett to a friend, on the subject of the military force having been 
called out to disperse a seditious iiu)b at Manchester; this letter 
stated that unarmed ami unresisting men, women, and children, 
had been maimed, cut down, and trampled upon by dragoons — 
which it styled ^ an unparalleled and barbarous outrage,’ and the 
‘ comincnceincnt of a rcign‘')f terror and of blood.’ In mitigation 
of punishment, the defendant offered affidavits, setting forlli the 
account which he had read iu the iiewijpapcrs of the transactions 
at Manchester ; that, considering the unprovoked aggression of 
the military on the multitiuUi to demand reprobation, he wrote 
the letter under excited feelings of indignation ; that he had no 
seditious intention, nor any other purpose than that of rousing 
attention to what he considered a wanton outrage, and to tlic ex- 
treme danger of substituting military force for the civil power in 
the*, preservation of the peace. These affidavits were received 
,widiout the slightest objection; but other affidavits, stating the 
truth of the facts published iu the newspapers as to tluj occur- 
rences at Manchester, wefi^ refused by the court. The Lord 
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Chief Justice Abbott lays down tlie following, as it appears to us/ 
most sensible rule : — 

‘ It seems to me, that the proper course to adopt in tlie present 
stage of the proceeding, is tU look at the situation in which the de- 
fendant himself was placed at the time he composed and published the 
libel, for wliich he is now called upon to answer. We should consider 
ourselves as possessing the same means of knowledge, and no other, 
of the matters which formed tlie inducement to the composition, wliich 
the defendant himself tlieri possessed, lie has informed us by liis affi- 
davit, that he was induced to write and publish this address to bis con- 
stituents, in consequence of representations seen in various news- 
papers, as to something that either had, or was supposed to have 
occurred, at Manchester. It seems to me, that we should do great 
injustice to the defendant if we were U) allow ourselves to be induced, 
for the purpose of aggravating punishment, to receive any affidavits 
of the falsehood of those representations on which he tells us he 
was moved to write that* which he did. I think as, on the one hand, 
we cannot with justice to the defendant receive such affidavits, so, on 
the other hand, we cannot receive affidaAits which go to show that a 
great part of the representation contained in those newspapers, which 
led the defendant to express liis feelings thus strongly, was founded in 
truth. The affidavit made by the defendant himself, stating that his 
feelings were strongly excited by the statement he had read in the 
newspapers, was most properly laid before us. To that, in forming an 
estimate of the character of tliat which was written by the defendant, 
I shall give its due and jiroiier weight ; but I am clearly of opinion 
tliat the affidavits now'bffered cannot be received,' 

Mr. Justice llaylcy, amongst other things, says — 

‘ The case of the King v. Horne has been mentioned. It is plainly 
distinguished from the case before the court, on the ground that the 
libel did not impute to any person there mentioned that they had been 
guilty of an indictable oft’eiice. It appears to me, upon the wliole, that 
it would be a great obstruction to public justice, and a great stigma on 
the administration of justice in this countvy, if in a collcdenU wwj iti a 
Iranmclioji in which the imblie mind may happen to he interested^ any 
person by a voluntaiy pnhliatl ion on his part should he at liberty to raise 
the question v)h ether parUctdS:r indiridnals had or had not been guilty of 
particular crimes^ in^cad of doing so in a constitutional mode by bringing 
forward the charges against those indwidiujil.s openly^ and giving them a 
fair opportunity of defending themselves against the accusation* I think, 
therefore, these affidavits cannot be read.' 

This important case has, therefore, settled that where the libel 
alleges the commission of any act legally criminal, the defendant 
cannot be heard to extenuate his guilt by proving the crime to 
have been actually committed; and whether the crime is inipirfed*' 
to the party directly libelled, or to olfher parties incidentally no- 
ticed, Would make no difference— law most properly refusing 
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tio hear grave charges of offence made against individuals on mere 
affidavit^ and in an incideiikil and collateral manner, “where no 
regular ]>roceediiig for punishment has been taken against them. 
This is the language of sense and pfiilosopliy, as well as of law. 
Cicero, in commending the punishment of libels, says — ^ Prieclare 
— -jndiciis, eiiiin, ac magistratuum clesceptationibus legitiinis pro- 
positani viam, non poetarum ingeniis hab(ue debemus, nec yro^ 
hrum axidircy nhi ed lege ub respondere liceot et judicio defendere/ 
— De Republica, lib. iv- IJad the acts charged against the 
troops at Mair:hcster by the letter of Sir P. Biirdett not amounted 
to legal offences, but only to inoraj crimes, we conccuve that the 
court would, ill all probability, havc^ come to the same decision ; 
though, had the facts alleged as the basis of the libel been entirely 
innocent and indifferent, no objection at all coulil have arisen 
to their being proved, — if their proof could have answered any 
object of the defendaiit. Indeed tliis was»the case in the trial of 
Horne Tooke, where evidence of the tiring of the troops on the 
rebels was received; tlie terms of the libel in that ease in fact im- 
puting no kind of guilt to tin*. troo])s. '^The (h,*cisiou in the King 
y. Burdett certainly does not go tlie length of expressly deter- 
mining, that the truth is inadmissible in mitigation, where the 
libel imputes any mere moral offence. 'I'he reasoning of the 
hiarned judges, howevt'r, seems to tend to sucli a concJusioii. 
jVlr. Justice Bay ley alludes to certain possible cases, in which, 
the truth iiiightMie heard in inlligatioii ; but die docs not by any 
means hint that this would be so in cas^.s of ordinary libels, iin- 
]>uting vice or immorality; — he inenlions merely the publication of 
a .specific statement of a parly having been legally convicted of 
an offence. He says, — 

‘ In the observations 1 have made, J have eorifuicd myself to those 
cases in which the charge is a cJiarge of an indictable offence. There may 
by possibility be cases in which^the pu}>lication maybe a libel or not, ac- 
cording as tlie fact be true or false. And in such cases, wliei’c the false-, 
hood is essential to constitute the crime, or the truth is sufficient to do 
away the crime, as it seems to me, the trutl> may possibly be received in 
evidence. I do not, therefore, mean to say, that tluM’e ni.ay not be some 
cases in which the truth may be brought for^var(l as an answer to tlie 
charge, or as a mitigation of punishuiont. I will put a very plain and 
familiar case- Sujjjmc that I jmhllsh that, on suck a day^ a man was 
aynvicted of perjury^ and the fact was so ; am J then to he indicted for 
telling the public that he iva^ convicted of perjury ? I am at liberty to 
show that he was indicted for the crime ; that he was conricted^ and that 
therefore thoiv was no offence in my vxaking that cofnmu7iicaiion to the 
publ^ of an existing fact. That is one instance, and very probably 
many other instances ejusdem gmeris might be put.’ 

The case here supposed’Ky the learned judge is really, as his 
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lordship observe^^ one in which the truth w'ould be admitted as a 
defence to the prosecution in iota, and not merely as a'mitigatioii 
of punishment; and it confirms the observations which w^e have 
before made as to the latitude allowed for the plain statement of a 
fact, such as the conviction of a party of a crime, which woidd 
almost always be held innocent — though the exaggerated and virulent 
blazoning forth, with caluninious comments, or the malicious repe- 
tition of, the very same fact, might be held, as it was in the late in^- 
stance before alluded to, a malicious and illegal publication. We 
have, therefore, the high authority of Mr. Justice 13 ay ley, for saying 
that the press Avould incur no danger by the simple and often useful 
statement of the fact of a part^ having been convicted of a crime in a 
€:ourt; — and this, although the statement is made or alluded to cpiite 
independently of a regular report of the judicial proceedings, which 
is the supposition of the learned judge — it being always remem-' 
bered that, in order to justify such a statement, it would be neces- 
sary to gi^e legal and regidar proof of the fact of tlie party's con- 
viction, ill answer to the proceeding for the libel. 

''Hie law being, therefore*, as we conceive, settled, or nearly 
settled, that the truth of libellous imputations caiuiot be given 
in evidence in mitigation of punishment, whether the calumny im- 
putes a legal or only a moral crime, we will ofter a few words on 
the soundness and propri<*ty of the law, iii point of reason and 
justice. Tlie question is one of much nicety and difficulty. It is 
obvious that, in estimating the degree of a defeiidant’s guilty every- 
thing ought to be heurtV by the court that tends to throw light 
on his animus and intent, in which his legal guilt is held to reside ; 
while nothing of course can consistently be received, which goes 
to deny any facts or inferences established by the previous verdict 
of the jury. The evidence of the truth of the libel certainly 
is not fairly open to objection on this latter ground ; since 
the verdict of the jury by no incaj.rs establishes the falsehood 
of the composition — its truth or falsehood being considered as 
collateral to tlie inquiry at the trial. The question then is, does 
showing the truth of the statlmicnt necessarily, or even probably, tend 
to reduce the malicious intent of the defendant ? — does it tend to 
raise a presumption of a motive comparatively innocent and harm- 
less ? That it does not tend to reduce the offensive and hurtful 
idiaracter of the writing is obvious; but is the malice of fhc pub- 
lisher necessarily or even probably less in the case of a true than of 
a false libel? Wc confess, wc do not think that the truth raises 
any such presumption ; and we think that, on sound principle;' the 
law is right in excluding the evidence in this last stage of tlie pro-, 
ceedings. We conceive that the evidence is inadmissible here, pre- 
cisely on the same grounds on which' h is rightly excluded on the 
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queslion ^ guilty, or not guilty/ If the proof of fjie truth doe.s jk^C 
tend (as we think it docs no^) to raise any presumption of abso-* 
Jute ijinoccuce in the publisher, we do not see in what way it 
has a tendency to show his comparative innocence — his less degree 
of guilt. The fact really arising here for investigation is not 
so much the fact of truth or falsehood in the statement, as the 
defendant’s supposition and belief on that subject. Hie de- 
fendant’s object should be, not so much to prove the actual truths 
which wilt still leave his motive uncertain, as to show that he had 
every good renstrii to think the matter true, or at least no reason 
at all to suppose it false — which goes directly to negative a mali- 
cious design. ^J’his is the line drawn by the J^ord Chief J ustice 
in the King v. Burdett. To show that the defendant knowingly 
and wilfully published a false libel, makes strongly in aggravation 
of his guilt ; but the proof of the falsehood alone would have no 
such tendency, unh‘ss his knowledge were also established. In the 
same way the clefendant, by merely i>roving the truth of the libel, 
would not do enough, unless he went on to prove other circiim- 
staiii:os, tending to reduce the presumption of malice — as, an inten- 
tit)n to caution otliers, a publication limited to persons whom the 
matter concerned, &.c. The mere fact of the truth is consistent 
with aggravated malice against the objt'ct of the writing — or with 
mischievous designs towards society ; and when other exculpatory 
circumstances as to the niumicr of the publication, and the 
accoinpaiiv iiig ** or subsecpieiit conduct of *tlie defendant are 
shown, it is these circuinslanoos that teftd to diminish the ilegrce 
of malice — but they would have this efl’ect in a great, and generally 
ill an equal degree, whether the libel were false or true. To 
show that the defend aul was the mere publisher, and not the 
author, of the libel — that he received it iii the regular course of 
his business from a writer in whom he had reason to conlide — 
that he published a full s^ology to the party injured — 'that he 
had never sold a copy of the libid since tlu^ action was raised — ■ 
all these fads are admissible as weighing clearly and strongly 
ill reduction of the liefcndant’s guHty intent ; and proof of 
the contrary facts is, of course, admissible ‘in aggravation of 
his guilt : but all these palliations equally apply, whether the libel 
be true or false. If, indeed, the prosecutor endeavours to aggra- 
vate the punishment, by giving evidence of the falsehood of the 
libel, and of the defendant s knowledge of such falsehood, we do 
not see how the defendant can in justice be precluded from 
opposing this evidence, by showing the truth of his statement. 
•Thpiigh even here it. would be more strictly to his purpose to 
show that he finnly believed, on plausible grounds, that it was 
true at the time of the publicution j for this evidence goes directly 
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to the innocence his motive, — ^whereas pmving the actual ti uth of 
his story is still not inconsistent with the supposition, tliat he 
published it maliciously, and believing it false» Whether a pro- 
secutor ought to be allowed to press for a severe sentence, by 
proving the defendant to be the fabricator of the libel, knowing 
its falsehood, is anotlier question; though we confess we think 
this is a crime so far aggravated above the ordinary guilt of casual 
publishing in haste or negligence, that the court ought t& 
hear such facts in awarding the punishment. According, how- 
ever, to the rule of the King v. Biirdett, it is clear, that 
neither the falsehood nor the truth can be received in proof, 
where the calumny imputes an indictable crime ; and, from the 
language of the Lord Clmd' J ustice, it is obvious that his acute- 
ness saw that proof of the mere falsehood by the prosecutor has 
really no bearing on the point of the degree of guilt, unless the 
evidence goes further, and shows the defendant's knowledge of the 
falsehood ; — in the same way that his lordship considered that the 
actual truth of the occurrences at Manchester could not extenuate 
)Sir Francis llnrdett’s letter, when it appeared that the letter was 
written merely on the faith of u new'spaper report, and in igno- 
rance whi ther the alleged occiiriences were really true or false. 

Ill the case, therefore, of a prosecutor seeking to enhance the 
pitnisliment, by showing the falsehood and the guilty knowledge of 
it, and in this case alone, we think the defendant ought to be 
allowed to rebut thc.icvidcnce against him by proving the truth of 
liis libel. Where the highly-aggravated guilt of being the mali- 
cious inventor of a calumny is sought to be fixed on the libeller, 
he must be allowed to meet such an attempt by adequate evidence ; 
but wheic the defendant stands before the court as the mere pub- 
lisher of a defamatory .statement, neither the false and malicious 
invention thereof, nor even the guilty knowledge of it.s falsehood 
being cluirgcd upon him, we think truth of the statement is 
really immaterial to the question touching the amount of his 
malice ; and, we conceive, that evidence in mitigation can, in 
such case, only be fairly sought in collateral circumstances attend- 
iiig, preceding, or'followdng the publication, which go to the very 
root of the defendant’s views and intentions in putting it forth. 
If this be a correct vievv of the matter on principle, it is obvious 
that, practically coiisiilered, the allowing the defendant to repeat 
his libel w ith proofs in the face of the court, by way of mitigation 
of bis guilt, is a proceeding most offensive to the court, open to 
most grave objections, in fact likely to be attended with alF the 
bad effects which, as we have before shown, must follow from* 
billowing such evidence in total bar of the proceeding. It would 
also have ouc additional and serious Ifil, viz., that the trial of the 
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truth or falsehood of the libel must, in this stag^ of the proceed- 
ing, be upon aftidavits, cut/)if, therefore, frpm the advantage of 
cross-examination, or any of the other safeguards which attend a 
vivd voce inquiry. In the case befofe supposed, where the prose- 
cutor himself calls for such a trial, by producing affidavits proving 
the falsehood of the writing, he, and not the defendant, is the 
cause of the investigation of the question ; and it might perhaps 
Sbrm a recommendation of the plan of allowing a prosecutor to 
open this question, by proving" the falsehood, accompanied with 
guilty knowledge, in aggravatioii,‘*t]iat this course would free the 
proceeding by indictment from the objection before alluded to, 
— ^namely, that it amounts almost to a tacit admission of guilt on 
the part of the prosecutor. 

One word more on the ]>ractical execution of the law which we 
have been reviewing and discussing. We have before applauded 
the wisdom of the legislature, which iiiiriiAsts llie application <)f 
so critical a code to the pure and popular tribunal of a jury. If 
our property and lives are safe in their hands, individual fame, 
^ the outwork which defends all other posse ssions, and makes 
them all valuable," must equally depend for security on their 
verdicts. We trust that juries will never forgot that they are 
invested by the law of libel with a tvvo-h)ld trust; and that while 
they ar<^ the guardians of all useful freedom of discussion, tJiey are 
the constitutional safeguards on which society relies against 
anonymous detraction and ribaldry. It is ^vith them in prac- 
tice to draw the delicate line between *1110 legitimate uses and 
the pernicious excesses of authorship ; and let them remember, 
that while the press justly looks to them for ilefence against any 
arbitrary aggressions of power, tlie public equally demand at their 
hands effectual protection against licentious invasions from the 
press. It is not less their duty to check its excesses, than to 
guard its legitimate exertiops from obstruction. By tlie help of 
juries the press has triumphed over all its enemies and antagonists, 
and is in possession of an authority and intliiencc daily increasing, 
and already immeasurably beyond anything that could have been 
anticipated, even at a very short ilistaiice of time*. It is for juries; 
now to defend society and individuals against the excesses of a 
triumph valuable in itself, but indescribably perilous in the extra- 
vagances to wliich it has a tendency. They saved the press from 
becoming a victim,- — let them restrain it from growing into a tyrant. 
Let them not fancy (though many noisy writers perpetually tell 
thcni>so) that injury and persecution are, in all circumstances, 
the (jgharacteristics of the press when it appears in a court, or 
severity and oppreision the invariable attributes of those who make 
complaints against it.^ Let *{hem separate clearly in their minds 
< between 
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' between the publ^.c discussions and animadversions, aiid the private* 
inquisitions and calumnies of authors, l^t them never imagine 
that lliey are serving the cause of useful freedom of discussion, 
by shielding from punishment that scurrility, which is separated 
from it by a broad and palpable line, not to be confounded by all 
the efforts of interested writers, who w'ould abuse the valuable 
i nun unities of the press to the wretched purposes of venal 
detraction, and a lucrative paiidaring to the morbid tastes of the 
public. But, above all, let them not fancy that the undefined anil 
peculiar nature of the libel-law can ever leave them, consistently 
with their consciences or their oaths, any latitude to adjust, and 
balance, and legislate on the cases coining judicially before them. 
It is not for them, in their iniuisteriul office, to speculate, whether 
the law is wise or unwise in declaring, as it does, that a writing 
tending to defame, or degrade, or render ridiculous an individual, 
is a punishable libel; while such is the undoubted law, jurors aie 
bound by their oatlis to respect and enforce it, whenever its viola- 
tion is established before them, as much as if fifty statutes had 
defined its terms. When they are satisfied that the writing prose- 
cuted has the illegal tendency, it is not for them to canvass, 
whether, iiiid<n- all the circumstances, it is fit or unlit that it 
should be punished — whether the probable senteiico f)r the costs of 
a conviction may or may not be a hard ineasnrt; of justice on the 
individual libeller. If they see clearly the illegal tendency and 
quality of tlie writing, tliey cannot acquit, from any such considera- 
tions, without tampering with th<Mr ctniscicnces, aiul perilously 
violating a religious obligation. If motives and views of this sort 
ought not to influeiicc jurors, we believe they arc, and ever 
will be, equally above being swayed by the insolent intimidations 
and the insidious flatteries by which certain parts of the press 
luiblushiiigly endeavour to practise on them. J^et them not mis- 
take tin; interested clamours of journajists (differing on all possible 
subjects, and only unanimous on their own right to ‘ lull and 
eternal privilege of tongue') for the voice of the public at large. 
When an acquitted journal overloads them with its interested 
gratitude, put forth with all the consequential air of an award of 
impartial jjraise, let lliciii not become tlie dupes of such shallow/ 
flattery, which they could only laugh at if addressed to them by 
any other defendant, not the proprietor of a printing press : and 
when they fearlessly do their duty, in convicting a libeller accord- 
ing to law’^, let not their satisfaction of conscience be diminished, 
or their tinnness shaken by the threats or insinuations, which the 
convicted defendant and his literary compeers may put forth, ;jyith 
the pompous pretensions of expressing the public censure, w hen, 
in trutli, they are only upholding^\heir private and pecuniary 
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•interests. The applause or disapprobation of a plaintiff or de- 
fendant ran never be tlic guide of an honest jumr in the discharge 
of his duty ; an approving conscience, and public respect, will 
make him despise alike interested censures and suspicious 
eulogy- 


Note to the Article on the Sajtdwich Islanders, (p. 419.) 

j 

Since the preceding pages have been struck off, we have been favoured 
with the following literal copy of a,letter of Boki, (which we pledge 
ourselves to be genuine,) confirming what we liave stated with regard to 
the conduct of the American missionaries at the Saridwiah Islands. 

Island of JFoahooy Jan. 24, 1S26‘. 

Sir, — 1 take this opportunity to send you thes fu lines, hopping the 
will find you in good health, as pies god the leve me at present. I am 
sorrey to inform You that Mr. Pitt (Karaiinakoo) has gou thro four 
opperashons sine you sailed from here, but tliaiik god he is now much 
better, and we ar in hops of his recovery, and I am verey sorey to tell 
you that Mr. Bingham the head of the Misheneres is trieiig evere thing 
in his pour to have the Law of this country in his own hands, all of us 
ar verry haj)py to liave sum i)epel to instruct us in what is rite and good 
hut he wants us to be intirly under his laws which will not do with 
the natives. I liave don all in my pour to iirevont it and I have don it 
as yet, Ther is Cahomano wisJies the Misheneres to have the whol 
atority but 1 sboll prevent it as long as J cane, for if the have ther will 
he nothing dons*iu thes Hands not even cultivation for ther own use. I 
wish the pepel to reid and to rite and likew\,se to worke, but tlie Mishe- 
iieres have got them night and day old and young so that ther is verrey 
little don her at present. The pepel in general ar verrey much discetis- 
fied at the Misheneres tlilnking tliey will have tl;e laws in ther own 
hands. C’aptain Charlton has not arived from Otiety which makes me 
thing siimthing has hapned to him. Mr. Bingham has gone so far as to 
tell tlies natives that nether king George nor Lord Biron has any regard 
for God, or aney of tlie English cheofs, that they are all had pepel but 
themselves, and that ther is no Redemsion for aney of the heads of the 
English or American nations. God send you good health and a long 
life. i 

Mrs. Boki sends her kind love to Lord Biron aiid Mr. Camrone and 
the Hon. Mr. Hill. 

(Signed) NA-BOKI. 


Note on Life Assurance. (Sec Article /. in last Number.) 

We* find it necessary to offer a caution to our readers -with reference 
•to upe jiart of the article on Life Assurance in our last Number. At 
page 9 is inserted Table of the rates of profit charged by the various 
offices at the, presumed averag<f age of forty-six, which> in conjunction 
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with the sentence which immediately follows, may produce an inipres- 
sioii that the Table' affords a fair criterion by which to judge of the 
comparative rates charged liy the different companies at tiie various 
j)criods of life. This iinpres'^io.n, however, Avould be incorrect ; and 
we therefore hasten, in justice to our subject and to the Assurance 
Companies, to rectify it. 

Tile tables of mortality chiefly used by the Assurance Companies, are 
those ot Northampton and Carlisle. The premiums calculated from 
the Carlisle tables are lower, on the younger lives, than those framed' 
from the Northampton rates of mortality ; liut, on tlie other hand, they 
are higher on the older lives. This being the case, it is obvious that 
the rate ot profit cliarged by the various Companies, at different periods 
of life, must necessanly vary, and conse(|ucntly that the Table referred 
to, thougli accurate as it resjiects the com}>aralive rates of prtifit charged 
at one age, is wholly inaccurate if it be taken as a guide to the compa- 
rative rates of profit Avhich are charged at all ages. We shall endea- 
vour to make the matter perfectlv clear by an example : — At the age of 
forty-six, the premium of the Sun, and of the Alliance Companh's, 
which use the Carlisle tables, is 4l. 0.9. 5(1. per cent., while at that age 
the premium of the Equitable, which makes use of tlic Northam]>ton 
tables, is only 41. 0.\\ and of the (ruarflian, 3/. 17,v. 3(1. per cent. 
But, on the other hand, taking the age of twenty-one, the premium of 
the Alliance and the Sun is only 1/. \7s. 1 }(l. ])er cent., while that of 
the Equitable is ^/. d.v. Or/., and of the Guardian, 2/. 1 . 9 . lorZ per cent. 
We have no doubt tliat this explanation will remove any misconception 
that may have arisen on the point in (Question. 


Among several comniumcations which we liavo reoeived on this 
subject, one appears to us to deserve a place in our pages. The author 
expresses his opinion that both Mr. Babbage and his reviewer have 
taken aii (?rroneoiis‘view of some part of the subject. ‘ Mr. 13. (he 
says) seems to have an unreasonable prejudice against such societies 
having a capital. Now, I acknowledge this to be uiiiiecessaiy, where 
the premium, as in the EiiuiUddr^ is much Jiigher than the waste of life 
requires ; but if a society be established on tlie principle of taking the 
lowest possible premium, there can be no doubt but that a cai)ital is then 
necessary for the security of^thc assured. In p. 12 (of the Review^ 
there is an extract, jn which Mr. Ba])bage makes a conqiarisoii between 
two societies, one of whicli has a capital of 200,000/., and he .supposes 
the profits in each t(^ be the same : in the division of the septennial 
profits to the assured, lie makes them in one case 15,000/., in the other, 
50,000/. This supposes that the cajjital has been sliut up in a chest, 
quite unproductive, — a plan, it is presumed, which no society ever adopts : 
if the directors make five i)cr cent, on it, the dividend to the assured will 
be the same in both cases ; and I am surprised that this has been dver- 
looked. Both Mr. Babbage and his reviewer are, in my opinion, wj^mg. 
in their views of the principle on which the bonus should be given. The 
former says, “ those who live longest vKll be the gainers, wliilst those 
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** who are short-lired will be the losers and the reviewer sanctions this 
opinion, which I think I can show to be erroneous/ The average age 
at whicli persons insure lives, is about forty-six : I will suppose that one 
liundred persons of that age insure th-iir fives for 100/. The expecta- 
tion of life to each is twenty years ; they ought, therefore, to pay such 
an annual premium as would, after payiiig the expenses of the society, 
at the end of twenty j^ars leave a balance of 10,000/., to pay 100/. to 
each assurer. I wiU, for example's sake, suppose that four per cent, is 
exactly adaj)tefi to that purpose. If fifty of tliein die before the end of 
twenty years, t!ie other fifty must live as many years respectively, after 
the twenty ycar.^, as the former died before them. I will take an ex- 
treme case : A. dies at the end of one year ; B. must therefore live 
thirty-nine years to comptuisate for A.\s early deatli. A. will receive 100/. 
atter having ])aid 4/. 4.s*. including the year’s interest on the premium; 
B. will afterwards receive the same sum, after having paid 456/. 7s. 6t/., 
calculating the amount of the annuity paid by him at compound interest 
ot five per cent. C. dies at the ciul of twenty years, when lie will get 
back exactly v/liat he has paid. Here can be no bonus on the supposi- 
tion tliat four per cent, premium would exactly pay every assurer; 
if there was, who ought to have it ? for that is the simple question. 
1 should say, neither A,, nor C., but B. only. The equitable rule, then, 
would he, that tlie bonus should he given to those only who have sur- 
vived the expectation of life. Now if five per cent, premium instead 
of four bo })aid, the* additional 1/. will in time furnish a bonus ; C. will 
now have paid his 100/. rather before the end of twenty years, and when- 
ever that is, tliat is the exact peiiud w'hen lie ought to begin to receive 
it, and in an intreasing ratio, and at a fa.stcr re^e, as he gets older. If 
this be a correct view of the subject, the v«qjinioii of the longest livers 
being the gainers, and the short-lived the losers, must be erroneous ; 
and the jiriiiciple adopted by tlie Equitable is, in some degree, correct. 
As they cannot calculate for every particular case, some general plan 
must be adopted. That of dividing the members into nearly two equal 
parts, and giving the bonus to the eaidier half of the members, is on the 
jirinciple I have sUitcd ; but J must allow that a mucli more equitable 
mode might be adopted. E<5r if B. insures at twenty, and immediately 
after E. at seventy, according to my principle D. ought not to receive 
any of the bonus till he has lieen a member nearly thirty-three years, 
but E. after rather loss Ilian eight years f whereas it appears to me that 
by the plan adopted by the Equitable, they will come among “ the elect 
about the same time. I know nothing of the detail of a life-assurance 
office, and therefore, perhaps, my plan may be impracticable on account 
of the trouble it would occasion ; but at present it appears to me tliat 
the following might be adopted : — ^l^here are about 10,000 members 
in the Equitable, and if the average of the lives, when they begin insur- 
ing» is forty-six, they would, I believe, die in about twenty-five years, 
, thougli not according to the Northampton tables ; consequently, to keep 
up* the number, there must annually be four liundred new members. 
They might be put into daises differing in their ages five years; /. c. 
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from twenty to twenty-five, from twenty-five to thirty, and so on:*^ 
against each, class might be put the expectation of life appertaining to 
it, taking into the calculation how much earlier it ought to be in con- 
sequence of the premium received being greater than is necessary, and 
at the end of that period, the class would come in among “ the elect.** 
Tins plan 1 should think might be rendered practicable, and I am sure it 
is equitable ; but that of giving new members a bonus before they have 
paid up the sum insured, when the old ones have paid so largely, would 
be “ inequitable.” * 

‘ I am aware of the note at p. 25, and am so puzzled by it, that I sus- 
pect there must be some error in the premises. It cannot tor a mo- 
ment be disputed, that the society must lose by every member who 
dies before he has paid in premiums, with the accumulated interest on 
them, the amount of his policy : the note says it loses by the old tnembers ; 
it necessarily follows that the intermediate members must suffer ; for if 
one set gain, another must lose, to make things even. Be that, how- 
ever, as it may, the principles I have laid down do not appear to me to 
be affected by it. There have been, 1 suspect, two sources of profit to 
the Equitable, which have not been sufficiently considered by the public. 
The society had to feel its own way, and therefore, very properly, they 
were parsimonious at first in the division of their savings, wliich having 
gone on accumulating at compound interest, when the public funds 
were low, and their calculations were only at the rate of three per cent, 
interest, have now amounted to a vast sum. A part of this ought, in 
equity, to be given to the heirs of those members who died after they 
had paid in premiums the amount of their policies: this, I suppose, is 
impossible, and therefore the old members now may be dtriving a’ more 
than equitable advantage from the above forbearance in not making an 
earlier distribution of the savings. I hope this accumulation will never 
make this society, under any future actuary, too i)rodigal of its bounty : 
during its existence, nc) mortal epidemic lias jircvailed ; but the society 
ought not to act as if no such disorder ever could liapperi. 

‘ I sus])ect that another source of profit to the society, and which of 
course did not enter into their calculations w’hen first established, arises 
from the policies wliich they purchase, which, I understand, are nume- 
rous, and for which they give a very inadequate value. A friend of 
mine applied, about ten years since, to the society to purchase his 
policy, forwdiich they offered ?iim 487/. I had great difficulty in pre- 
vailing on him not to*^ sell it, as the offer was a very inadequate one. It 
was a mere whim that he wished to get rid of it, as he did not want the 
money, and the premium was at the time no object to him ; had he 
wanted the money, so little did he understand the business, that I am 
sure he would have taken the 487/. Had I offered him GOO/., I have no 
doubt but he would have accepted the offer, and this I was only pre- 
vented doing by his being a particular friend : I should have thouglit 
1 had done wrong had his early death made it a profitable concern to . 
me. 1 prevailed on him to keep it, and about nine years after, as oiie 
of his executors, I received from the office? Above five times the amount 
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of what he had been offered by the society. If, therefore, the society 
had purchased this policy, thjpy would have derived great profit from it 
This person was, I think, a member about twenty-three years ; that 
is, he had paid twenty-three premiums, — his bonus amounted either 
to sixty-six or seventy-three per cent., (not having the accounts at 
hand, I cannot exactly say which, but 1 think the former.) He had 
survived the expectation of life some years ; and he did not get a great 
deal beyond what compound interest would have given him. I conceive 
that the waste of life is much less than it was thirty or forty years since, 
judging from the population returi^ ; and if this be true, it is an unan- 
swerable aigument against the opinions of those who are factiously 
crying out that the poor are much worse o^ than formerly ; for though 
temperance is the parent of longevity, distress and want cannot be.* 

We shall, ere long, enter at greater length into the subject to which 
this communication refers, bnt in the meantime thought it fair to the 
author and to the Assurance Offices to give; publicity to his suggestions 
in this manner. 
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Ifftthematical Astronomical Tables, for the Us^o of Students of Mathematics, Practi^ 
cal Astronomers, Surveyors, Engineers, and Navigators. By Wm. Galbraith, A.M. 
8vo. Price Os. 

Lunar and Horaly Tables. By David Thomson. Royal Svo. 10s. 

Lectures on Astronomy. By W. H. Prior. Price of the Astronomicon, 31. 13s. 6d. ; 
Lectures, 10s. 6d. 

The Elements of the Theory of Haae Astronomy. By W. Maddy, M A. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

A New System of Astronomical Mnemonics, forming a new and truly original Method of 
ac<|uirmg a complete knowledge of the Constellations. By R* Machan. Svo. 6sl' 
boards. 

Elements of Theoretical Mechanics. By T^. Jackson, LL.D. Svo. lOs. 6d. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 

Observations on the Cholera Morbus of India. By W. Ainsley, M.IL, M.R.A.S. Svo. 
3s. 6d. 

A Physiological Enquiry respecting the Action of Moxa. By W. Wallace, M.R.I.A. 
Svo. 8s. 

Observations on the Causes, Symptoms and Treatment of Derangement of the Mind. By 
Paul Slade Knight, M.D. 7s. 6d. 

Outlines of Midwifery, for the use of Students. By J. Hamilton, M.D. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

An Oration delivered before the Hunterian Society ; with supplementary Observations 
and Engravings. By Sir W. Blizard, Knt. 4to. 5s. 

Modem Domestic Medicine. By T. Graham, M.D. 8vo. 15s. 

An Introductory Lecture on Human and Comparative Physiology. By P. M. Roget, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c. Svo. 15s. 

An Introductory Lecture on Anatomy. By Frederick Tyrrel. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Practical Observations on the Convulsions of Infants. By John North, Surgeon and 
Accoucheur. Svo. 

Mr. Beirs Appendix to his Work on the Nerve.s. Svo. 5s. boards. 

On the more Protracted Cases of Indigestion. By W. Philip, M.D. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

^ MISCELLANIES. 

The Spectator. A new Edition, with a Biographical Preface. By N, Ogle, Esq* 
8 vols. sm-ill Svo. with Portraits engraved on steel, by E. Finden, dOs. 

Mercantile Time Tables, designed to assist Bankers, Merchants, &c. in the calculation of 
Interest on Accounts Current. By J. J. Lightfoot, Svo. 7s. 6d. 

An Account of Public Charities. By the Editor of “ The Cabinet Lawyer.” Nos. 1 
and 2, Is. each. 

An Introduction to Book>kceping, consisting of Twelve short Rules for keeping Mer- 
chants* Accounts by Double Entry. By Richard Roe, Author of a New System of 
Short-hand. 3s. 6d. 

An Exposure of the Hamiltonian System of Teaching Languages. By J. Jones, LL.D. 
Svo. Is. 6d. 

The Spirit and Manners of the Age. i Vol. II. Svo. Price 7s, 

Old English Sayings newjy Expounded in Prose and Veisc. By JefTerys Taylor, author 
of Harry’s Holiday, &c. 12iiio. 4s. 

Original Sacred Music, consisting of Psalms, Hymns, and Anthems, composed expressly 
fop the Work. 11. 11s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, GEOLOGY, BOTANY, AND 

CHEMISTRY. 

The Pocket Encyclopedia of Natural Phenomena. Compiled principally from the ^SS. 
of the late T. F. Forster, Esq., F.L.S. By T. Foster, M.B., F.L.S , M.A.S., and 
M.M S. 12mo. lOs. Sd. / 

British Entomology. By J. Curtis, F.L.S. Vol. III. 21. 14s. 

Aw lUustrated Introduction to l^marck’s Conc^ogy. By £. A. Grouch, F.L.S. 
Royal 4to, IL I la. 6d. plain 5 31. 3s. coloured. 


Medical 
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Medical Botany. By J. Stephenson, M.D., and J. Churchill, Esq., Surgeon. No. I. 
Roydl 8vo. 3s. 6d. ' . ^ 

Materia Indica. By Whitelaw A!nRHft,M.D., M.R.A.S. 2vols« 8vo. 21,* 

Hortus Siccus Ix>ndin'ensis. 11. each. 

Prodromus Plantarum Indis Occidentalis. tarn fii Oris Americse Meridionalis, quaii| in 
Insiilis Antillicis; Nova Genera et Species hactenus igiiotas complectcns.. Dig. G. 
Hamilton, M.D. 8vq. fig. 5s. 

P. de la Llavc et P. Lepargo, Novorum Vcgetabilium DcscriptLones. Fasc. 1. ct 2us 
8maj. Mcxici, 1825. 5s. . • ? 

Index to the First Twenty Volumes of the Quarterly Journal of Science. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

Elements of Chemistry. By Edmund Turner, M.D. 8vo. IGs. 

PHILOIX)GY. 

Sequel to the Diversions of Purley. By Jo’^in Barclay. 8vo. 7g. 

A Compendious Spanish Grammar. By Rev. F. Nolan. 8vo. Also in French^ 
Italian, and Latin, 4s. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND. 

Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By Dugald Stewart, Esq. F.R.SS. 
Lond. and Edin. formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgli, Vol. 111. with anditions to the hrst volume. '^4to. 21. 2s. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

The Gold headed Cane. With numerous Wood-engravings of Portraits and Subjects 
of Interest. Post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Early Metrical Tales. 12mo. 9s. 

The Works of Grace Kennedy. 6 vols. l2mo. 425. 

Prose and Poets. 3 vols, 12 mo. 24s. 

German Romances. By the Translator of Wilhelm Mcister. 4 vols. post 8vo. 36$. 

The Wolfe of Badenorh. A Historical Romance of the Fourteenth Century. By th* 
Author of Lochafidhu, 

Elizabeth dc Bruce. By the Author of Clan-Albin. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Arwed Gyllensterift, A Tale of the Eighteenth Century. ^2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

Tales of a Pilgrim. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, • 

The Valleys ; or Scenes and Thoughts from Secluded Life. 2 vols. 12mo. lOs. 

Stories of Chivalry ; and Vagaries in Quest of the Wild and the Whimsical. By Pierce 
Shafton, Gent, 8vo. 7s, 

POETRY. 

The Last Canto of Childe Harold. By I^martine. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Siege of Carlaverock. A French Poem, containing an account of the Siege and 
Capture of Carlaverock Castle, in Scotland, by King Edward I. in June, 1301. With 
a Translation ; an Historical and^Topographical Account of the Castle, acid Memoirs 
of all the Individuals who are mentioned. By N. H. Nicolas, Esq., F.S.A. With 
upwards of 100 Wood-cuts of Arms. 4to. 

Orlando Fiirioso, in English Prose, from the Italic of Ludovico Ariosto. With Notes 
by Christopher Johnson. Vol. I. fivo. 9.s. 

The Art of War, a Poem, in Six Books. By Frederick III. Kfng of Prussia ; translated 
by Miss Hamilton. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Valentine Verses; or Lines of Truth, Love, and Virtue. By the Rev. Richard Cob- 
bold, A.M. With two Portrait.s, and upwards of 100 original designs executed by 
the Author. 8vo. 11. 10s. 

Glyndwr. A Prize Poem. By John Vaughan Lloyd, Esq, 8vo. 2s. 

Fragments in Verse. By Ann Butler. 18mo. 4s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

D^tipitions in Political Economy, preceded by an Inquiry into the Rules which ought to 
guide Political Economists in the DeOnition and Application of their Terms. With 
Remarks on the Deviations from tese Rules in Practice. By the Rev. T. R. Malthus. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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New ‘Pub^atims. 

Remarks on an Addresi to the Members of the New Parliament, on the Proceedings of 
the Colonial Department, with respect to the W^st India Question. By a Member of 
the late Parliament. 8vo. 

An Exposition of Fallacies on Rents, J'ithes, &c., containing an Examination of Mr. 
Ricardo’s Theory of Rent. 3s. 6d. 

Views on the Subject of Corn and Currency. By Thomas Joplin, Esq. 8vo. 4s. 

The National Interest Considered ; or the relative Importance of Agriculture and Fq- 

' reign Trade. By John Bonnett^^sq. M.P. 2s. 6d. 

Roman Catholic Question, 

« 

The Papal Supremacy ; with Remarks on the Bill for restoring the Intercourse between 
the See of Rome and the United Kingdom, passed by the Commons, and rejected by 
the J^rds, in the year 1825. By John* Cross, Serjeant-at-Law. A New Edition, 
revised, 8vo. 3s. . 

Letter to the Right Hon. George Canning, on the Bill of 1825, for remowng the dis- 
qualifications of His Majesty's Homan Catholic Subjects, and on his Speech in sup- 
port of it. By the Rev. H. Philpotts, D.D., Rector of Stanhope. 8vo. 3s. 6ci. 

Catholic Emancipation Considered on Protestant Principles ; in a letter to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Liverpool. By an Irish Member of IVliament. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

, THEOLOGY. 

The Greek Testament, with English Notes. By the Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 
21. 5s. 

The Gospel of St. Luke ; (in Greek) with English Notes. By the 'Rev. J, R. Major, 
A.M. 1 2^. 8vo. 

The Comprehensive Bible; containing the Authorized Version, with copious Prefaces 
and Indexes. Small 4fo. 11. 10s. ; large 4to. 21, 5s. ; royal 4lo. 31. 10s. 

The Whole Works of E<Jward Reynolds, D.D., I.ord Bishop of Norwich, With a Life 
of the Author, by A, Chalmers, Esq. 6 vols, 8vo. 31. 

•A New Translation of the Book of Job. By the Jicv. John Fry, B.A. 8vo. 12s, 

Sermons, partly illustrative of the Devotional Services of the Church of England, By 
the Rev. Thomas Sims, M.A. 8\o. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons, chiefly Doctrinal,* with Notes. By George D’Oyley, D.iy,, F.R S., Rector of 
l..<*imbetli. Kvo. 12s. • 

The Doctrine and Law of Marriage, Adultery, and Divorce. By Hector Davie.s Mor- 

' gan, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. 

Romanism contradictory to the Bible ; or the peculiar Tenets of the Church of Romo, 
as exhibited in her accredited forniularics, contrasted witli the Holy Scriptures. By 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A, 12mo. 1<:. 

, " TOPOGRAPHY. 

Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire. By Sir# H. Chauncey, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1/. 10#., royal 8vo, 2/. 5#, 

Yorkshire Scenery; engraved by G. Cooke, Esq. and other eminent Artists, from 
Drawings, ))y T. C. Huflaml, Esq., W. Cowen, &c. &c. By E. Rhodes. Royal 8vo. 
18#. ; small 4to. 1/. 4s, ^ 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Voyage of H. M. S. Blomle, to the Sandwich Islands, in 1824-.'>, for the purpose of 
conveying the' Bodies of their late King and Queen to their native Country. Com- 
prising also many interesting Anecdotes of their Majesties and Suite. Captain the 
Right Hon. Lord Byron, Commander. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

Voyages of Discovery, undertaken to complete the Survey of the Western Coast of New 
Holland, between the years 1817 and 1822. By Capt. Philip Parker King, R. N. 
With map.s, charts, and views. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. lfi«. ,• 

A Winter's Journey through Lapland anti Sweden, with observations on Finmark aqjd Its 
Inhabitants, matle during a residence at llammerfest, near the North Cape# By 
Arthur de Capell Brooke; M. A., F.R. S. With 31 Engravings, 4to. 3/. 3a. 



I N X 

TO THE * 

THIRTY-FIFTH VOLUME or thb QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A. 

Adrian's persecution of the Jews, 87. 

Agents, evil of Assurance Societies allow- 
ing commissions to, 30, 31. 

Agricultiirists. Sec Com Laws. 

At^a (Rabbi) account of, 87, 88 — ^Talmu- 
(lical talc concerning, 110. 

Akmctchet, notice of, 377. 

Alexander the Great, labbinical talc con- 
cerning, 111, 112. 

American (North) court of justice, anec- 
dote of, 236. 

America (South), mal-administration of the 
Spanish colonies in, particularly in Peru, 
325 — power of the viceroySj, 326 — ve- 
nality of justice, 326 — 328 — inisnianage- 
iiient of the customs, 328 — profligacy and 
rapacity of the Romish clergy, 329 — 331, 
342 — mockery of divine worship in the 
services performed by them for the na- 
tive Indians, 343 — the supply of eccle- 
siastics how kept up, 332 — power of the 
Jesuits, and extent of the beneflts con- 
ferred by them in South America, 333 — 
bitter hatred of the Spaniards and Creoles 
towards each other, 334 — .336 — causes 
of it, 337 — rapacious conduct of the Spa- 
niards towards the Aborigines, 338 — par- 
ticularly the rcpjrftimientos or forced 
:iliotments, 339, 341) — ^aud the mita or 
compulsory service, 341 — niortiflcatiun 
with which the Spaniards regard the 
rising prosperity of South America, 349. 

Ampere (M.) Recueil d’Ohservations Elec- 
tro-Dynamiques, 237 — abstract of his 
theory of clcclro-dyiiaraics, with remarks, 
251 — ^264 — its advantages, 268. 

Andes mountains, mode of travelling over, 
137, 138. 

Anglo-Norman Poetry, specimens of, 83— 

86 . 

Araucanians of South America, notice of, 
131. 

Army (Indian), suggestions for improving 
the regulation of, 54 — 58, 

Assurance for lives, nature of, 3 — its im- 
portance, 1 — number of insurance so- 
cieties now in existent c, 2 — remarks on 
the principles upon which different tables 
for life-assurance have been constructed, 
4, 5^illustration of the immense differ- 
ence between making an assurance by the 
exi^ng tables, and by the tabic proposed 
by Mr. Babbage, 5, 6 — in what manner 
the profits on life assurances are d^|ri- 
buted by the various societies, 6, 7-^table j 


of thirty-two existing assurance compa- 
nies, exhibiting their objects, amount of 
capital, nominal and actually paid up, 
the tables of mortality by which they are 
regulated, the proportion of profit given 
by them to the assured, and the periods of 
division, 7 — classification of them, 7, 8 — 
^ablc of rates of profit, charged by .various 
offices, at the presumed average of forty- 
six, 9 — remarks thereon, 609 — considera- 
tions of importance £9 the interest of 
parties who arc about to effect insurances, 
9 — first, on the proportion of profits re- 
turned to the assured by various societies, 
9 — 11 — secondly, of the mode of assign- 
ing tho bonus to the assured, 11 — 13 — 
additional Observations thereon, 6 10 — 613 
— tinrdly, of the period at which the 
profits are assigned, 13 — 15 — fourthly, of 
the periods at which assurers become 
entitled to participate in a division of 
profits, 15 — particularly the assurers with 
theKquitable Society, 16 — 27 — and with 
the Rock Society, 28 — notice of another 
‘ mal -practice* iii the Equitable, 29 — re- 
marks on the proceedings of that society, 
ib. — 30 — and on the practice of assurance 
societies paying commission to agents, 
solicitors, or brokers, 30, 31. 

AudieiiciaA, or chief courts of justice in 
South America, venality of, 326 — 328. . 

Auto-biography,' observations on the mania 
for, 164. 

B. 

Babbage, (Charles) comparative view of the 
various institutions for the assurance of 
lives, 1 — his motives for publication, 2 — 
execution of liis work, 3 — StQ Assurances, 

Bagtehisarai, notice of, 377. 

Bakou, naphtha pits of, 397. ^ 

Barlow (Peter) essay on magnetic attractions, 
&c. 2^7. 

Barry (Don David)yhis account of tho mis- 
sionaries sent from Spain to South Ame- 
rica, 332 — and of the services conferred 
by the Jesuits there, 333 — on the causes 
of tho hatred between the Spanish colo- 
nies and the mother-country, 336, 337 — 
notice of the revolt of the cacique Tupac- 
amaru, 340 — suggestion respecting his 
translation of UUoa’s * Noticias Secretas,’ 
relative to South America, 350. 

Betzpopoochiui, a sect of dissenters from 
the Russian-Greck church, notice of, 366. 

Bible, avidity with which the Russian pea- 
santry read it, 365, 366. 


Bielgorodj 
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Bielgorod^ singular spectacle at, 369 . 

Boki, an Owhyhee ‘chief, anecdotes of, 
429, 431-^53, 434— copy of a letter 
'written by him, 609. 

Bonuses, how assigned to parties assumed in 
the different Life Assurance Societies, 
11, 13. 

Brambietye House, plan of the novel of, 
550— 565— observations theteSii, - 555 — 
559. 

Brasbrid^*s (Joseph) Fruits of Experience, 
148— illustrations of his maxims, 168 — 
162— notice of sundry clubs mentionbd 
by him, 163, 164. 

British cqmmunijfy in India, observations 
on, 58, 59. 

Brokers, evils of allowing commissions to 
for insurances, 30, 31. 

Brunton (Mr.), labours of, in translating the 
New Testament into Turkish, at Harass, 
382, 383. 

Bniyere, observation of, on mediov.iiy in 
painting and poetry, 185. 

Buenos Ayres, mode of living at, 118 — 
failure of a milk and butter association 
there, 119 — fanaticism of the inhabitants, 
120 — ^profligacy of the priests, 121. 

Bugs of tho Pampas, or Great Plain of 
South America, 130. 

Budnaparte, anecdote of, 367. 

Burmese War, necessity of, 481, 482 — ^pre- 
parations of the Burmese, 482 — they 
attack a British post, ,483 — aiiiduiit of 
Major-General Campbeirs armjjiinent, 484 j 
—hostilities coiniiienced, ibid — iiitennil 
appearance of Rangoon, 486 — difliculties 
to which the British troops were exposed, 
487 — Burmese mode of warfare, ibid — 
they are defeated, 488 — tlieir fortress of 
Kcmmendine captured, 490 — account of 
their corps of Invulnerables, 493, 494 — 
who arc disconiflte<l, ‘^4, 495 — advance 
of the British army, 49o — Burmese mode 
of entrenching, 497 — they arc defeated 
in assaulting the British army, 498 — and 
defeat a detachment of Sepoys, 499 — the 
Burmese again defeated before \tangoon, 
501 , 502 — ^failure of the British army in 
an attack on Donobew, 502, 503 — which 
they afterwards carry, 504 — they advance 
to Prome, and defeat the Burmese, 505 
— 507 — horrors of the war, 508 — further 
advance of the British forces, 509 — ^tlie 
Burmese negotiate for peace, 5 10— which 
is concluded, 511. 

Byron (George, Lord), conduct of in Greece, 
229—231. 

Byron (l^rd), excellent hints given by to 
the natiomd council of Owhyhee, 4o7— 
his departure thence, ibid, 438. 


C. 

Cabbala (Jewish), remarks on, 101 — 103. 

Carrington's (N. J.) Dartmoor, a descriptive 
poem, 165 — description of Qartmoor, 166 
— its rivers, 167, 168 — Cranmere lake, 
167 — mountains or tors, 109 — forest, 

— specimens of Mr, Carrington’s poem, 
170-174. 

Cartwright (Major), memoirs and corre-. 
spondence of, 143 — remarks thereon, \54 
— pursuits and literary labours of the 
Major, 155, 156. 

Caspian Sea, notice of various conjectures 
concerning, 399, 400— waters of, on the 
decrease, 400, 401. 

Caucasus, Passes of, described, 390 — 392 
— ^population of the country to the south 
of, 395. 

Ceylon (Island], nptice of, 475. 

Chasidim, or .Tewish Pietists, notice of, 374. 

Chile, profligacy of the priests in, 121, 122 
— character of the inliabitants, 139, 140 
— prevalence of gambling, 141 — notice 
of the earthquake in 1822, ibid, 142. 

Christianity, considerations on the propa- 
gation of, in India, 61, 62. 

Clergy (Romish), profligacy and rapacity 
of, in South America, 329 — 331, 342 — 
their numbers, how kept up, 332— their 
careless mode of performing divine ser- 
vice to the Indians, 343. 

Colchos, productions of, 388. 

Commissions, evil assurance societies 
allowing, to agent.'j, solicitors, and bro^ 
kers, 30, 31. 

Corn I^aws, observations on the alteration 
of, 269 — free importation, subject to ade- 
quate protecting dutie.s, instead of abso- 
lute prohibition, the leading principle of 
tile late parliamentary changes in our 
commercial policy, ibid — examination of 
the objections to this change of policy, 
270 — particularly as it respects the agri- 
cultural interest, 270 — 272 — effect of 
rigid adherence to the present system 
of corn laws, without palliating modifica- 
tions on the part of the executive govern- 
ment, 273, 274 — considerations on the 
effect of a diminished price of corn, 
arising from foreign importation, in im- 
mediately relieving the distressed manu- 
facturers, 278 — 281 — suggestions for re- 
lieving the existing distress, 281—283. 

Cowper’s poems, clu^acter of, 203. 

CrabVs (George) English Synonyipes ex- 
plained, 403 — ^speciinoDS of hfs work, 
with remarks, 415 — 419. ' 

Cradock*s(Joseph)literary and miscSlancous 
liemoirs, 148 — notice of them, 151, 152 
• — specimen of his poetry, 152* 

Creoles, 
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Cre«les, bilter hatre/1 of, towards the Spa- 
niards, 334 — ^336 — its causes, 337. 

Customs, mismanagement of, in South An^e- 
rica, 328. 

D. 

Daghestan, productions of, 3^)7, 393. 

Damages, small, why frequently given in 
actions for libel, 598 — 600. 

Dariel, pass of, described, 390, 391. 

Dartmoor, topographical sketch of, 166 — 
rfters, 167, 168 — Cranmcre lake, 167 
—mountains or tors, 169 — Forest, ibid 
—extracts from the descriptive poem of 
Dartmoor, 170 — 174. 

Darwin's (Dr.) poetical works, character 
of, 200—202. 

Derbent, pass of, described, 392. 

Diaper’s Poems, character of, 191, 192, 

Directors of the East India Company, ob- 
servations oil the qiialiOcations of, 36, 37 
— and on the busincas of the Court of 
Directors, 37 — 39, 

Dramatic phetry, origin and character of, 
361, 362. 

E. 

Electro-Magnetism, notice of M. Ampere’s 
researches in, 237— facts proving the 
tendency of electricity to produce mag- 
netism, 238 — 242 — distinctions, which 
charactcri7.e the different forms of elec- 
tricity and galvanism, 243 — ^245 — expe- 
riments of Professor (Ersted, 246 — 
of Mr. Barlow, 248 — of Mr. Faraday, 
i6i</, 249 — remarks on the theory of 
electro-magnetism , 249 — 251 — abstract 
of M. Ampere’s theory of electro-dyna- 
mics, with remarks, 251 — 264 — observa- 
tions on terrestrial magnetism, 265 — 267 
— advantage of M, Ampere’s theory, 268. 

Ellis’s (William) Narrative of a Tour 
through Owhyhee, &c., 419 — his account 
of the taboo, 423 — of the volcano of Ki- 
rauea, 426 — of the departure of the Queen 
of the Sandwich Islands for Europe^ 430. 

Emily, a neglected poet, character of, with 
specimens of his productions, 193, 194. 

English language, notice of the various at- 
tempts to fix, 405 — 407. 

English poetry, observations on, 18.5 — ^me- 
diocrity, why successful, ibid — meretri- 
cious writers the most popular, and on 
what account, 186 — effect of the Rebel- 
lion in perverting taste, ibid, 187 — meta- 
physical poetiy, 188 — ^golden age of the 
me'diocrists, 189 — Pomfret, why popular, 
190»7*popularity of Katherine rhillips, 
ibid — Swill’s cliaracter of Diaper’s poems, 
t6i^91— inffuence of Pope in improv- 
ing English poetry, 1 90 — of the poets in 
the reign of George II., 192, 193— ^^the 


reign of George III., 193 — ^particularly of 
Emily, ibid, 194-Hjf Mason, 195—197 
— brief continuance of the pppularity of 
Merry, 197, 198 — of Darwin, S^OO— cha- 
racty of his poetry, 198 — 200 — and of 
Cowper’s, 201 — and of Hurdis, 201— 
204 — of Dr. Sayers, 204 — 219. 

Equitable Assurance Society^ remarks on 
the proportion of profits returned by it to 
the parties assured, 10, 11 — on thii 
periods at vv'hich its profits are assigned, 
14, 15 — and those at which assurers be- 
come entitled to participate in a division 
of profits, 17 — Mr. Babbage’s view of 
the by-laws of 1816, 18 — 20 — observations 
on the measures of the^irectors and- ac- 
tuary, 20 — 22 — and on the recommenda- 
tion of the actuary, iii 1825, 22 — 26— 
evils resulting from this system, 26 — fur- 
ther remarks on the departure from the 
deed of -settlement, 27, 28 — notice of 
another * iv^l -practice’ in the Equitable 
SodH^y, 29 — reasons for asserting that 
this ^ society has forfeited the name of 
equitable,’ 29. 30. “ 

Establishments, observations on the reduc- 
tion of, 292—299, 305, 306. 

Evidence, what, admissible in the case of 

j action for libel, 578 — 580. 

F. 

Faraday’s (Mr.) electro-magnetic experi- 
ments, notice of, 248, 249. 

Franklin’s (Dr.) account of the supreme 
court of judicature in Pennsylvania, 588, 
note, * 

j Finance accounts of the United Kingdom, 

I table of, for the year 1 825, '284, 285 — 

I linear scale illustrating this table, 307 — 
explanation of that scale, 307 — 313 — and 
of the t.iblc of expenditure, 286 — 268 — 
effect of the national debt upon the coun- 
try, 238 — 290 — taxes regaled since the 
battle of Waterloo, 29l--Sbservations on 
the reduction of establishments, 292 — 
299, 305, 306 — inconvenience of the 
present system of finance, as it respects 
the government, 300^chednle, showing 
the expenditure of w!arkmen, and the 
effect of prosperily and adversity on the 
working classes, as well as the effect of 
taxation in diminishing their comforts, 
313—315. 

G. 

Galvanism, how distinguished from elec- 
tricity, 243—245. 

Gamba (Chevalier) voyage dans la Russie 
Mcridionale, 363 — notice of his scheme 
for promoting the commerce of France, 
particularly at the expense of that of 
Knglaudj 386— outline of his travels, 387 
—modern 
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^m6deni productions of the ancient Col- 
clios, 388 — accoiyit of an extraordinary 
moniimei\t in Georgia, 389 — state of 
Georgia, 390 — account of the pass of 
Dariel across the Caucasus, 390, 391 — 
and of that of Derbent, 392 — historical 
notices of the kingdom of Georgia, 392, 
393 — ^manners of the Georgians, 393, 
394^climate and productions^f Georgia, 
394, 395 — population of the country to 
the southward of the Caucasus, 395 — 
manner? of the Georgian wonren, 396 — 
confirmation of a passage of Plutarch, |5., 
397 — naphtVia pits, of Bakou, 397 — pro- 
ductions of Daghestan, i6., 398 — state 
of the province and town of Kouba, 398 
- — ^notice of coi^ectures relative to the 
Caspian Sea, 399, 400 — proofs that its 
waters arc on the decrease, 400, 401, 
Gambling, prevalence of, in South America, 
134, 135. 

Gauchos, or peasants of the JPampas, man- 
ners and habits of, 125 — 128 — thei»'tnode 
of slaughtering cattle, 122. 

Gemara, notice of, 89. 

Georgia, account of an extraordinary monu- 
ment in, 389— 'its state, 390 — manners of 
the inhabitants, 393, 394 — especially of 
the women, 396 — productions, 394, 395 
— papulation, 395 — historical notices of 
this country, 392,393. 

Greek bubble, verses on, 222. 

Greek committee, remarks on the conduct 
of the emissaries of, 224> — particularly of 
Lieut.-col. Leicester Stai\hope,224 — ^226 
— performances of the committee, 227 — 
outline of their money transactions, 227, 
228 — conduct of Lord Byron in Greece, 
229, 230 — transactions connected with 
the second Grcc^k loan, 231, 232 — com- 
position of the Greek committee, 232 — 
235 — exposure of the conduct of the 
American Greek committee, 235, 236. 

H. 

Half-castes, in India, observations on the 
state of, 60. 

Head’s (Capt. F. B.) Rough Notes during 
some journeys across the Pampas, 114| 
—object of his journeys, 116, 117 — ac- 
count of a milk and butter association at 
Buenos Aires, 119 — price of provisions 
there,llB — fanatici.sm of the inhabitants, 
120 — description of Santiago, 121, 122 — 

- manner in which the Gauchos slaughter 
cattle, 122 — description of one of his 
• journeys across the Pampasr 123 — 125 — 
manners and habits of the Gauchos, 126 — 
128 — description of San Luis, a town on 
the Pampas, 132— of Mendoza, 133 — 
gross indelicacy of the inhabitants, 134 — 


notice of his vi.sits to the gold-min^ of 
Cerro de las Carolinas, and of Uspallata, 

J [36 — mode of travelling over the Cordil- 
cras mountains, 136, 137 — account of 
Santiago in Chile, 139 — mode of ascend- 
ing and descending the mines, 143. 
Heber, (Rt. Rev. Reginald, Bishop of Cal- 
cutta,) farewell sermon, &c. 445, 446 — 
birth and early education of, 450,i 451 — 
his honours at the university, 451, 452 — • 
settles at Hodnet, 452 — account ofahis 
conduct as a parochial clergyman, 453, 
454— character of his Bampton lectures, 
453 — and of his life of Bishop Taylor,455 
— appointed preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, 
455, 456 — specimens of his hymns, 454, 
455, notet — nominated to tho see of Cal- 
cutta, 456 — beautiful extracts from his 
farewell sermon at Hodnet, 457, 458 — 
embarks fur India, 459— his pursuits 
during the voyage, ibid — arrives in India, 
ibid — his wise suggestions for the welfare 
of the church, 460 — description of travel- 
ling in India, 460, 461 — laborious duties 
of Bishop Heber, 461 — extract from one of 
his sermons, 461, 462 — his account of the 
natives of India, 464 — 467 — suggestions 
for their conversion, 468 — and education, 
469, 470 — observations on the architec- 
tural antiquities of Hindostan, 471 — 473 
— residence of Bishop Heber at Bombay, 
473 — state of the Syrian church, 474 — 
notice of the bishop’s visit to Ceylon, 
475, 476 — his retuim to CiUcutta, 476 — 
visits Madras, ibid — lus account of the 
Maha-Raju, 477 — and of his son, ibid, 
478 — Bishop Hebcr\s fine character of 
Schwartz, 478 — his death, 479 — honours 
paid to his memory, 480. 

Henderson’s (Dr. E,) biblical researches and 
travels, 363 — character of his volume, 
364— arrives at Novogorod, 365 — notice 
of that city, ibid — avidity of the Russians 
foi^^the Scriptures, reception of the 
Dr. by one of the Starova^rtsi, or dis*- 
sente^s from the Russian Greek church, 
366 — superstition of the Betzpopootchini, 
or priestless, another sect, ibid — notice of 
the town of Tver, ibid — of Moscow, 367 
— anecdote of Buonaparte, ibid — notice 
of Tula, 868 — improved state of the Rus- 
sian roads, ibid — piety of a Russian 
priest, 369 — singular spectacle at Biel- 
gorod, character of the Malo-Rus- 
sians, 370 — appearance of Little Tartary, 
i^ic^sepulchral monuments thece, ibid 
— ^monument at Pultowa, ibid — notice of 
Kief, and its holy places, 371,-^&ptism 
of the Russians in 989, ibid- — mftiber of 
Jffws in the Russian dominions, 372 — 
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qjiitncter, pursuits, and opinions of tho 
Polish Jews, 372 — 374 — notices of the 
Chasidim, or Jewish Pietists, 33^4 — 
scene at the quarantine of Skulani, ib. 
— singular Mongolian monuments on the 
steppe of the Dniester and the Bog, 375 
— notice of Odessa, 375, 376 — of Akmet- 
chet, the principal town on the Crimea, 
377— -of Bagtehisarai, devotion of 

the Tartars at divine worship, i6irf — oxcel- 
fbnt character of the Karaite Jews, 378 — 
colonies of the Nogai Tartars, 379 — 
notice of the Russian quakers, 380 — and 
of the colony of Prussian Menuonites, 
380— Scythian tumuli, I'fciVi, 381 — Mora- 
vian colony at Sarepta, 382 — Scotch 
colony and mission at Carass, ibid — diffi- 
culties encountered by Mr. Bruntpn, in 
printing his Turkish version of the New 
Testament, 382, 383 — account of the 
Scotch mission among the Ingush, 383 — 
its termination, 384 — German Millena- 
rians in the vicinity of Teilis, 384. 

Icnry VIII., remarks on the character of, 
360, 361. 

iindoos, progressive improvement of, 446 
— 448 — suggestions for their further im- 
provement, 468. 

durdis’s Poems, character of, 201 — 204. 

lurwitz’.s (Hyman) Hebrew Tales, 86 — his 
apology for the Talmudists, 96, 97 — re- 
marks thereon, 97 — 100— his complaint 
of the infidelity of the modern Jews, 100 
« — his eulogy of thii Jewish Cabbala, 101 — 
remarks thereon, lA. — 103— cdiaracter of 
the Talmudic stories, 103 — remarks on 
Mr. Hurwitz’s attempt to explain some of 
them, 105 — 108 — allegorical tale of Rabbi 
Bar Chaiina, 108, 109 — tale of Rabbi 
Akiba, 1 10 — and of Alexander tho Great, 
111, 112 — fine tribute to Mr. Hurwitz 
by Mr. Coleridge, 114. 

dolatry, abolition 'of, in Owhyhee,'‘'425 — 
427. 

ndia, effeci of tranferring the government 
of India to his Majesty's ministers, 33, 
34 — 'qualifications of the Direct*) rs of the 
East India Company for administering 
this government, 36-— suggestions for re- 
gulating the business of the Directors, 
37, 38 — 41 — and the patronage of the 
Directors, 39 — proof that services in 
India are not overlooked in England, 41 
— examination whether there be any 
prm|;iple of exclusion to the employment 
of individuals, who may have served in 
In4^, from a share in the home admini.s- 
tra^n of that empire, 41 — 44 — ^proof of 
the attention given in parliaments^ the 


affairs of Indiik, 44— Considerations on the 
local government o^ India, 45 — 49 — and 
on the propriety of employing natives in 
provincial councils, 49, 50— ^observations 
on the mode of levying the land revenue 
of India, 51 — on the qualification of the 
civil servants of the East India Company, 
53, 54 — suggestions for ♦ regulating the 
Indian ^rmy, 55, 56 — and for rewarding 
native officers, 57 — Observations on the 
British community in India, 58, 59 — on 
the condition of the half-castes, or Anglo- 
-Indians, 60 — on the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in India, 61 — and on the state of 
the press, 62, ^3 — paAicularly as it re- 
spects tho British cqjpmunlty, 64 — and 
the native population, 65 — progressive 
improvement in the natives of India, 446 
— 448 — wise conduct of Bishop Middle- 
ton, 449 — mode of travelling in India, 
460, 461 — 'Character of the different na- 
tions inh^)iting that country, 464 — 466 
— JOggeslions fur the improvement of the 
lliniloos, 468 — remarks on the architec- 
tural antiquities of India, 471, 472. Sec 
Burmese 

Ingush Tartars, notice of the Scotch mission 
to, 383. 

Invulnerables of the Burmese, account of the 
corps of, 493, 494 


Jacob’s (\V., Esq ), report on the trade in 
corn, 6cr., 269. See Com Ijqws, 

JAts, an Indian .tribe, notice of, 474, 475. 

Jehudah.,, (Rabbi), surnarricd llaccadosh, 
notice of, 88 — account of his compilation 
of the Mishna, 89. 

Jesuits, power of in South America, and 
benefits actually confened by them, 333 
— their lioslility to the Bible Society, 
364. 


Jews, number of, in the Russian dominions, 
372 — character, opinions, and pursuits, of 
the Polish Jews, 372— >374 — notice of the 
Chusidiin, or Jewish Pietists, 374— ex- 
cellent character of the Karaite Jews, 
378 — persecution of tjie Jews by the Em- 
pero? Adrian, 87 — and by the Popes, 92 
—expelled from England in 1279, 93 — 
opposition to the return of the .lew's 
during the Rebellion, 94 — and to their 
being naturalized, 95 — their vetieratiou 
for the Talmud, 96. 

Johnson’s (Dr.) character of Shakspeare’s 
Queen Katherine, 358, 359 — remark of, 
on the popularity of Pomlret, 190. 

Justice, venality of, in. the Spanish colonics 
in South America, 326 — ^328. 

Kamehainaroo, Queen of Owhyhee, charac- 
ter of, 429— account of her departure, 

with 
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vith the king, for England, 430 — ^her ill- 
ness and death, 43 1« 

Karaite Jews,, excellent character of, 378 
Karass, notice of the Scotch mission at, 
383, 384. , 

Kief, and its holy places, notice of, 371. 
Kotiha, state of the province and town of,398. 

L. 

Labourer.— 'Effects of the higher.||legree of 
taxation on the English labourer as com- 
pared with that of France, 295-^schedules 
showing the expenditure of workmen in 
different trades and occupations, at di{- 
ferent periods for each trade, so as to 
show the effect of prosperity and adver- 
sity on the cet^nforts of the working 
classes, as well as the effect of taxation 
in diminishing these comforts, 313 — 315. 
Libel (Law of), vague objections alleged 
against, 569 — unsatisfactorincss of exist- 
ing definitions of libel, ibid — advantage 
of the law of libel being adqpinistercd by 
a jury, 570 — correct definition c/fiibel, 
571 — ^what constitutes a libel, 572 — pub- 
lication, what, ibid, 573 — sketch of the 
law relating to publication, 573, 574 — 
mode of procedure by which it is en- 
forced, 575 — by information, 576 — and 
by action for damages, ibid^ b77 — what 
evidence is material, 578 — 580— exami- 
nation of the question, whether truth 
ought or ought not to admitted as a 
conclusive defence to a prosecution, 581 
— 583 — and of the wisdoiy* or injudicious- 
ness of the law, which forbids«<hc truth 
of the statement to be given in evidence 
on an indictment for libel, 584 — 588 — 
refutation of the objections to the law de- 
claring truth to be a libel 594 — 598 — ob- 
servations* on the causes why small da- 
mages are frequently given in actions for 
libel, 598 — 600— and on the question 
whether the truth of the libellous state- 
ment ought to be received in evidence, in 
mitigation of the defendant's guilt, when 
brought up for judgment, 601 — particu- 
larly in the case. of the King v. Burdett, 
ihiaty 602, 603 — soundness and propriety 
of the law , in this case, in point of reason 
and justice, 604 — 607 — o» the practical 
execution of the law, 607 — 609. 

Liberty of the press in India, observations on 
63—65. 

Life assurance. See Assurance, 

Loans, (Greek) remarks on, 227,22% — ^231, 
232. 

M. 

Magnetism (Terrestrial) remarks on, 265— 
267. See Eketro^Ma^netitm, 


Malcolm’s (Sir John) Political History ^of 
India, 32 —its plan, ib. 33 — and charac- 
tef, 66— his opinion on the transfer of 
the government of India to his majesty's 
ministers, 33, 34— remarks^ thereon, 34 
— 36 — and on the qualifications requisite 
for a director of the East India company, 
36, 37— and on the business of the court 
of directors, 37—39 — on the exclusion 
of individuals who^ have served the East 
India company from a share in the 
vernment in India, as well as from the 
highest offices of administration, 41— 44 
—his assertion that Indian affairs do not 
receive sufficient attention in parliament, 
refuted, 44 — examination of his views 
respecting the local government of India, 
4 .s 4“48 — necessity of revising the judi- 
cial system, 49 — 51 — and the mode of* 
collecting the revenue, 51, 52 — sir J. 
Malcolm’s opinion on the earliest proper 
ago for persons being employed in the 
civil service, 52, 53 — ^his suggestions for 
improving the regulation of the Indian 
drmy, 54 — 58 — abstract of his observa- 
tions on the British community in India, 
58 — 59 — on the half castes or Anglo- 
Indians, 60 — on the propagation of Chris- 
tianity in India, 61, 62 — and on the 
liberty of the press there, 63 — 65. 

Malo- Russians, character of, 370. 

Manufacturers, cause of the distress of, ex- 
amined, and remedy for it, 275 — 277 — . 
considerations, hoi^far their distress 
w'ould be relieve by a dioHnished price 
of corn arising from foreign importation, 
278 — 281 -^suggestions for relieving that 
distress, 281 — 283. 

Mason’s poetry, observations on, 195 — 
sonnet on his birlh-day, 196 — his little 
influence on his contemporaries and suc- 
cessors, 197. 

Mendoza, in South America, description of, 
133^gro53 indecenev of its inhabitants, 
134. 

Mennonites, notice of a colony of, in 
Southern Russia, 380. 

Merry’s poetry, popularity of short-lived, 
and why, 199, 200. 

Middleton (Bp.) wise conduct of, in India , 
449, 450. 

Miers (John) travels in Chile and La Plata, 
114-^bject of his travels, 116, 117— 
description of a dinner at* Buenos Ayres, 
118 — profligacy of the Romish clergy, 121 
annoyed by mosquitoes,129 — and ydnged 
bugs, 130 — description of a gambling 
scene at which be was present, ^4— 
character of Che Chilians, 139. 

Millenarians, 
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Millenarians, German cplony of, neafTeflis, 
384. 

Milmao (Bev. H. H.) Anne Boleyn, a dra- 
matic poem, 351 — r^trictures on the cha- 
racters introduced by him, especially 
Angelo CarafTa, i6. 352, 355, 3$6, 357 — 
parallel between him and Shakspeare's 

^ Wcdsey, 352, 353 — 355-*-betweeu Mr. 
Milman’s Anne Boleyn and Shakspeare's, 
359,360. 

Mines of Cerro de las Carolinas, notice of/ 
136 — of Uspalhta, t5. — of San Pedro 
Molasco, 142 — 144— fiotice of various 
Kaglish companies for working South 
American mines, 145— 'frauds practised 
by the American agents, ib, 146/ . 

Mislina, account of, 89. 

Missionaries, Moravian, at Sarepta, account 
of, 382 — Scotch missionaries at Harass, 
lb . — ^d among the Ingush, 383 — re- 
marks on the conduct of the American 
missionaries at Owbyhee, 438 — 441 — 
letter confirming their misconduct, 609. 

Mita, or compulsory service, exacted by the 
Spaniards of the natives of South Arne* 
rica, 54 1 . 

Mongolian Tartar monuments, notice of,375. 

Morgan (Mr.) deed of settlement,&c« ot the 
Society for Equitable Assuiances, wdth 
bis addresses, 1 — extract from his address 

• to the general ^)prt in December, 1 809, 
T?, 1 8— -j^trictures on its iiiteipretatioii 
and effecVl 18 — ^l-^knd oh his address 
in 1825, 22—28. 

Moscow, notice of, 367. 

Mosquitoes of the Pampas, notice of, 129 

Murray (Lindley) memoirs of, i48r-rremarks 
thereon, 153, 154. 

N, 

Naphtha-pits of Btikou , 397. 

National deb^^ffcct of, upon thcocountry, 
288—290. '• nH I 

Newspapers, number of, in circulation, 567 1 
— observations on the manner in which 
they are conducted, 593, 594. 

Nogai Tartare, colonies of, 379. 

Novel, why not found among the ancients, 
519— different kinds of novels, 520 — 
comparison of the novels of Fielding and 
Smollett, 522*Tsthe later novels of the 
author of'^aTavcrley,’ why inferior to his 
earlier prodS^tloqs, 523— character of his 
‘ Kedgauntlet,*. 524— remarks on bis dic- 
tiobj 525 — 528— ou ' Waverley,* 529 — 
points of reaemblance between ' Quentin 
Du^rard* and Schiller’a Wallenstein,’ 
530 — 547^remarks on ^ Kenile^rth,’ 
540, 549— plan of ^ Brambletye-flotse/ 
550— 555— remarks thereon, 555—559 , 


-^plan of * Tor.hill,* 55!)^5$3--^PM!i-' 
mens of it, with remarks, 

Nbvogorod, notice of, 365, 

O. 

Odessa, notice of, 375, 376.* 

CErsted (Professor^, nqlice of Iris UeptFO- 
ma^etic researches, 237, 246. 

Owhyhee, account of, 424, 425' — abolition 
of idolatry there, 425 — '427 — anecdotes 
of the king and queen of, 429 — their 
embarkation for, and arrival in England, 
430, 431 — ihoir illne.ss and death, 432 — 
their lunersil, in OijJjyhee,434, 435 — ex- 
cellent hinta given to the national council 
• for governing the island, 437 — conduct 
of the American missionaries in this 
island, and its effects, 438 — 441. 

P. 

Pampas, or great plain of South America j 
^efih^d, 123,124 — manners of its inha- 
bitants, 125 — 128— infested with mos- 
quitoes, 129 — and winged bugs, 130— 
notice of the towns on this plain, 132, 
133. I 

Passes over the Caucasus, described, 390— 
392. 

Peru, flagrant abuses in, 32.5 — power of 
the Viceroy.s, 326 — venality of justice, 
326 — mismanagement of the customs, 
328 — shamele8«> profligacy of the Homish 
clergy, 31^? — 331 — onimosity between t 
the ^pallia ids and the Creoles, 334 — 
337 — exactions made by the Spaniards 
upon the Aborigines, 338, 339 — parti- 
cularly of the priests and their concu- 
bines, 342 — compulsory service of th^ 
Indians, 341— mockery of the religious 
services, performed for the Indians, 343. 

Phillips (Katherine j, remarks on the popu- 
larity of, 190. 

Pietists (Jewish), notice of, 374: 

Ptozzi’s (Mrs.), British synonymy, .charftc- 

• ter of, 408, 409. 

Plutarch, passage of, confirmed, 396, 397. 

Poetr;^ why less popular than other species 
of composition, *518, 519. See En^luk 
Poetry, 

Polish Jews, character, opinions, and pur* 
suits of, 372, 374. 



Pouqueville (F. C. H. L.), HistozTe de la 
R6g6u6ration de 4a Gr&ce, 221— ^pteci- 
men of, ih. See Greek CbrewiV/inr. 

Press, activity of, 567 — its causes investi- 
gfated, t5 568— it effects, '568— account 
of the court of the press, in PeiiDsylvenia, 
588 » 0 /e— ennsideratiaba on the power of 

the 
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' the press, in the of Hbel, 5d9 — 592 

—and on the' manner in which neiys- 
papers are conductedi 593, 594. 

Priests^ licentiousness Of, in South America, 
3^, 3^ — exactions made by them end 
their coQcubinds upon the iiatives^42 — 
.mockery of the religions services per- 
form^ oy them for the natives, 343. 
profligacy- of the Romish clergy in South 
America, 121, 329, 330. 

Pnblicalionof a libel, what constitutes, 5/2, 
573— sketch of the law, relative to publi- 
cation, 673;' 574i — mode of proceeding, 
575— 6S0. 

Publications (new), lists of, 316, 614. 
Pultowa, mouumciit at, 371. 

Q. 

Quakers (Russian), notice of, 380. 

Quentin Durward, points of resemblance 
between, and Schiller’s Wiillenstein/630 
—547. 

R. 

Rebellion, effect of, in perverting taste, 186, 
^ 187. 

Repartimientosor forced allotments, exacted 
by the Spaniards of tlie Aborigines of 
South America, 339, 340. 

Revenue of tndia, observations' on the mode ' 
of collecting, 51, 52. 

Bmolds (Frederick), life and times of, 
148 — remarks on his work.. 149—151. 
Riho Riho, king of Owhyhee, anecdotes of, 
429— arrival of, with his queen, in Eng- 
land, 430, 431 — their illness and death, 
431, 432 — their remains sent to Owhy- 
hee, 432, 433 — funeral of, 434, 435. 
Roads, structure of, in Russia, 368. 
Robinson (Rt. Hon. F. J.], speech on the 
- financial situation of the country, 283. 
See Finance. 

Rock Life Assurance Society, remarks on 
the proportion of profits returned by, to 
the parties assured, 10, 11. 

Russian government, toleration of, 401 — its 
■ real character, 402, 403. ^ 

Russians, avidity of, for the Scriptures, 365 
—notice of the Starovaertsi, a sect of 
Bu&ian dissenters, 356 — and of the 
Retzpopocchini, another sect, ib. — piety 
of a Russian priest, 369 — character lif the 
MaV)«Russians, ^0— of the Russian 
q'uakers, 380^baptisiit of the Russians 
' in 989, 371 — notice of an extraordinary 
sect among them, 385 — number of 
clergy and military, 403. 

S. 

Sandwich Islands, character and policy of 
Tameibameha, lung of, 420-, 421. — ac- 
cession of his son, lolani Riho Riho, 


422^he decoys the system of pro- 
hibition termed the taboo, 422, 423 — 
baptism of two’ chiefs, 424 — account of 
Owhyhee, 425-r-abolition of idolatry, 
and of the worship of the goddess of fire, 
425, 427 — inlropidity of a female Chris- 
tian chief, 427, 428— anecdotes of Riho 
Riho, 428, 429 — character of bis qneeop 
429 — account of their ‘ embarkation for 
England, 430 — their reception here, 431 
— illness and death of the queen^ ib . — 
and of the king, 432 — return of his suite, 
with the royal remains, to -Owhyhee, 
432, 433 — funeral of the king and queen, 
434, 435 — excellent hints given to the 
national council by Lord Byron, 437 — 
depSrture of his lordship and tlie crew of 
the Blonde, from Owhyhee, 437 — re- 
marks on the conduct of the American 
missionaries, and the effects prir^uced by 
it, 438—441. 

Sarepta, noticeofthe Moravian colony at, 382. 

Sayers, (Dr.) Collective Works of, with a 
Biographical Memoir, 175 — account of 
his early years and education, ib. 176 — 
179 — noble offer made to him by Bishop 
Thiirlow, 180 — studies medicine, 181 — 
graduates at Harderwyk, 183 — settles at 
Norwich, and devotes himself to literary 
pursuits, 183, 184— Dr. Sayerses mode of 
composing, 205 — rem^ks on his drainatic 
sketches, 205 — ^207, zll — specimens of 
them , 208 — ^21 1 — translated Into German, 

214 — remarks of German critics^on them, 

215 — extract of his mock-heroic on Jack 
the Giant-killer, 217, 218 — fragment cf 
his Guy of Warwick, 218 — employment 
ot his latter years, 220 — death, ib. 

Schiller’sWullenstein, points of resemblance 
between, and Quentin Durward, 530 — 

I 547." _ 

I Scythian tumuli, notice So(L 381. 

Sedgwick^ (H. D.) vindication of himself, 
221 — e%ract from his pamphlet, 236. 

Servian Minstrelsy, translations from, 66 — 
account of the battle of Kossova, between 
the Servians and Turks, 67, 68 — Servian 
version of it, 69 — specimen of Servian 
' metrical romances and historical ballads, 
71— 80— of lyrical ballads^ 80— and 
songs, 81, 82. 

Shakspeare’s Henry VIII. and Mr. Mil- 
man’s Anne Boleyn, parallel between, 
with remarks, 352—360. 

Snodgrass (Major), Narrative of the Bur- 
mese War, 481 — necessity of thfj^Bur- 
me^ ’war, ib. 482— ^preparations of the 
Bwrihese, 482 — attack of a British post, 
483— accoupt of Major 'generalCampbell’s 
armament, 
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armament, 484 — ^hostilities commenced, 
483 — Internal appearance of Rangoon, 486 
>— difficulties of the British troops, 487 — 
Burmese mode of warfare, i6.<-Hlefeat of 
them in the first attack, 488 — Kemmeti- 
dine captured by the BriUsh army, 490-- 
defeat of the Burmese, 491, 492 — ac- 
Kia cotlnt of the corps of luvulnerables, 493, 
494 — their defeat by the British forces, 
494, 495 — advance of the British army^ 
496 — Burmese mode of entrenching, 497 
—they are defeated in an assault of the 
British army, 498 — and defeat a detach- 
ment of Sepoys under Colonel Smith, 
499 — the Burmese defeated again before 
Rangoon, 501, 502 — failure of attack on 
Donabew, by the British, 502, 503 — who 
subsequently carried it, 504 — advance of 

' the British army to Prome, 505 — advance 
and defeat of the Burmese, 506, 507 — 
horrors of the war, 508 — further advance 
' of the British forces, 509 — ncgociations 
of the Burmese for peace, 510 — a treaty 
concluded, 511 — strictures on Major 
Snor]grass*s omission of the valuable ser- 
vices rendered by the navy, 512 — 517. 

Societies for Assurance, table of, 7. For 
an account of the principles on which 
they are conducted, see Assurance, 

Solicitors, evil of allowing commissions to, 
for insuranccs^^O, 31. 

Spaniards, hatred of, by the Creoles, 334 — 
337 — their rapacity towards the Abori- 
gines of South America, 338 — 341 — 
mal-administration of the Spanish colonies 
in South America. See America (South,) 

St, Martin (General), cruelty of^ to the 
Spaniards in Peru, 135, 136. 

Stanhope (Licut.-coi.), conduct of, in 
Greece, 224 — 226. 

Starovaertsijjj.-a^sect of Russian <^3senters, 
notice of, 

Stewart's (Lieut.-co1. M.), consideratiQns on 
the government of India, 3i^character 
of his work, 66. See India. 

Swift's character of Diaper’s Poems, 190, 
191. 

Synonymy, proper objects of, 404 — charac- 1 
ter of Dr. Trusler’s work on Synonymes, i 
408 — of Mrs. Piozzi's British Synonymy,! 
408, 4(Kk:^f Mrs. Taylor’s English Syno- 
ouymes oiscriminated, 410^14^f 
Mr, Crabbe's, 415 — 418. 

•• . T. 

Taboo, in Owhyhw, natura of, 422 — its 
detraction, 433. ' ^ 

Talmuds (Jewish), account ^ of, 8%^91— 
remarks on Mr.Harw!tz|p apolo^P^ir the 
Talmud, 97—99 — rvalue; of the Talma- 


m 


dical writings, 99, 100— advantage of a 
^hilosophicid view of the whole Talmud, 


Tartary (Little), appearance of, 370— se- 
pulchral monuments there, ib, 

Tartar devotion of, during divine worship, 
. 37 * 


Taste, effect of the rebellion on the perver- 
sion of, 186, 187. 

Taxes repealed since the battle of Wkterlbo. 
291. 


Taylor (W.), British Synonymes diecri« 
minated, 403 — specimen of it, with re- 
marks, 410—414. 

Teflis, notice nf German millenarians in the 
vicinity of, 384. 

Toleration of the Russian government, 401. 

Tor-Hill, plan of the novel of, 559 — 563— 
remark^ thereon, 563 — 566. 

Tiusler's (Dr.), Work on British Syno- 
nymes, character of, 408. 

Truth, how far admissible as a conclusive 
defence to a prosecution for libel, 581— 
583 — examination of the wisdom or in- 
judiciousness of the law which forbids 
the truth of the statement to be given in 
evidence on an indictment fbr libel, 

— 588 — refutation of objections to the 
law’s declaring truth to be a libel, 594— 
598 — examination of the question v/helber 
the tnith nf the libellous statement ought* 
to bp received in evidence, in mitigation 
of defendant’s guilt, when brought up for 
judgment, 601 — 607. 

Tumuli (sepulchral) in Little Tartary, 370 
— Scythian tumuli, 380, 381. sotjes 

Tupac-Amaru, revolt of, against the Span- 
iards of South America, 340. 

Tver (Town of), notice of, 366. 

Ulloa (Antonio de), Noticias 'Secretes de 
America, 321 — qualifications of Ulloa 
and his associate for observation, 322, 
323 — character and plan of his report, 
3S4, 325 — fiacrant abu.ses in Bern,: 325 
—power of the viceroys, 326 — venality 
of j ustice in the audiencios or chief court 
of justice, ib. 327, 328 — ciistoin .house 
management, 328— profligacy .of the 
Romish clergy, 329, 330— particularly 
towards an Indian cacique, 331^he 
number of the ecclesiastics, how kept' 
up, 332 —power of the Jesuits and l^ne** 
fits conferi^ by them on the South Ame- 
ricans, 333 — bitter hatred between the 
Spaniards and the Creoles, 334—336— 
remarks on its causey 337— rapadous 
conduct of t^e Spaniards towaids the 
AborigioeS, 338--r^oiiiit of the ]^par- 
timientos 
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tymientos in forced allotments, exacted 
of them, 339 — their absurdity, 340 — 
account of the mita or compulsory servfce 
of the, Indians, 341-*~exacttons of the 
priests end their concubines, 342'— mock- 
ery ot‘ religious services performed among 
the Indians, 3^. 

V. 


iTenality of justice in South America, 326 
JU328, , 


Viceroys of -S^th America, power of, 326* 
Volcanoes of Owhyhpe, account of, 424— 
428. 

W. . 

Waverley, observations on the novel of, 
629. 

Whitmorc’s(W.W. E8q,)Letter to the Elec- 
tors of Bridgnorth upon the CoTn-J.AWs,., 
269. See Com^Laws. ^ 

^Workmen. See Labourer, 
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